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PREFACE. 


This  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  was  first 
announced  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler  in  the  preface  to  his 
^^  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,"  to  which  it 
was  designed  to  be  a  companion  volume.  Its  design  and 
scope  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  it  bears  and  by  the 
words  of  the  original  announcement  referred  to  above :  viz., 
^^the  author  has  been  urged  to  extend  his  plan  so  as  to 
include  .  .  .  the  names  of  celebrated  statues,  paintings, 
palaces,  country-seats,  churches,  ships,  streets,  clubs,  and 
the  like ;  inasmuch  as  such  names  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence in  books  and  newspapers,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  alphabetically  entered  and  explained  in  cncyclopse- 
dias,  dictionaries,  or  gazetteers." 

A  large  amount  of  notes  and  memoranda  in  a  considerably 

advanced  state  (as  well  as  completed  MS.)  was  left  by  Mr. 

Wheeler  at  his  death ;  and  the  present  editor  has  endeavored 

to  carry  out  the  work  m  strict  accordance  with  the  original 

^plan. 

2?  One  onlj'  needs  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  any  prominent 
^  writer,  or  at  the  citations  here  given,  to  see  how  full  they 
are  of  allusions  to  buildings,  pictures,  statues,  streets,  and 
>::the  like,  for  which  the  ordinary  reader  has  no  explanation 
^  at  hand,  and  which  this  book  aims  so  far  as  possible  to  ex- 
plain. The  same  holds  true  of  tlie  columns  of  the  magazines 
and  daily  newspapers,  wher^tl^rc  are  repeated  allusions  to 
_  W  *  ill 


IV  PREFACE. 

objects  of  interest — and  unaccompanied  by  any  explanation 
— of  which  a  ver}*  well-informed  person  might  excusably  be 
ignorant,  and  concerning  which  he  has  no  ready  means  of 
obtaining  information,  unless  through  the  medium  of  a  book 
like  this.  The  rapid  increase  of  travel,  bringing  with.  It 
acquaintance  with  foreign  treasures  of  art,  together  with  the 
gi-owing  taste  for  photographic  and  heliotype  reproductions 
of  works  of  art,  have  made  many  persons  familiar  with  the 
names  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  artists,  or  the  situations 
of  the  objects. 

As  the  number  of  objects,  in  the  classes  above  mentioned, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  books,  newspapers,  and  con- 
versation, is  almost  innumerable,  the  task  of  selection  has 
been  very  difficult.  As  a  rule,  institutions,  buildings,  and 
other  objects  which  bear  names  closely  identified  with  those 
of  the  places  where  they  are  situated,  have  been  excluded, 
for  tlie  reason  that  information  in  regard  to  such  can  be 
found  with  comparative  ease  by  any  ordinary  reader.  Greo- 
graphical  names  have  also  been,  for  the  most  part,  excluded ; 
it  not  being  the  intention  to  encroach  to  any  considerable 
extent  upon  the  province  of  the  gazetteer  or  geography. 
Some  purely  geographical  objects,  however,  which  are  the 
subject  of  frequent  allusion  in  literature,  have  been  included. 
Names  in  foreign  languages  have  been  fi'equently  omitted, 
and  the  objects  entered  under  the  English  equivalents,  as  the 
latter  are  more  generally  known  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  names  of  works  of  art. 

As  regards  the  insertion  of  names  which  may  possibly  he 
considered  by  some  of  minor  importance,  the  words  of  the 
preface  to  the  companion  volume  (the  "  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction  ")  are  precisely  applicable  here,  and  will  explain  the 
principle  which  has  governed  the  compilers*  action:  ^'To 
what  extent  names  of  secondary  im|X)rtance  should  be  in- 
cluded, was  a  question  difficult  to  determine.  .  *•  •  Some 
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favored  a  selected  list  of  the  more  important  names  onl}* ; 
others,  and  the  greater  iiumber,  recommended  a  much  wider 
scope.  A  middle  cpurs^is  the  one  that  has  been  actually 
followjed.  It  is  evident  that  many  articles  which  may  seem 
to  one  person  of  verj^  questionable  importance,  if  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  insertion,  will  be  held  by  another  to  be  of  special 
value,  as  throwing  light  upon  passages  which  to  him  would 
otherwise  be  perplexing  or  obscure.'* 

The  sources  of  the  information  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  Dictionary  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 
Whenever  a  statement  has  been  taken  in  great  part  from  any 
one  author,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and  verified  with 
information  obtained  from  ind^ndent  sources,  and  has  been 
changed  and  abridged  according  to  circumstances.  No  hesi- 
tation has  been  felt,  however,  in  the  occasional  use  of  an 
author's  exact  language  when  the  desired  information  has 
been  found  already  stated  in  what  seemed  the  form  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

It  is  evident  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  which,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  believed  to  be  unique,  and  which,  like  that 
volume,  must  be  compiled  without  having  the  advantage  pf 
any  similar  work  upon  which  it  might  be  based,  and  from 
which  materials  might  be  drawn,  must  of  necessity  be  more 
oj  less  imperfect.  No  pretence  is  made  to  completeness,  for 
the  field  of  survey  is  indefinitely  large,  while  the  size  of  the 
book  is  definitely  limited;  but  it  is  hoped  and  confidently 
believed  that  there  will  be  found  comparatively  few  omissions 
of  the  most  noteworthy  objects  of  interest  in  the  several 
classes  which  are  treated. 

Chables  G.  Wheeler. 

PosTOK,  June,  1881* 
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A. 


'8  Tomb.  The  time-hon- 
ored tomb  of  the  Hebrew  high- 
Siest  is  situated  upon  Mount 
or,  in  Arabia  PetrsBa.  The 
present  tomb  is  of  comparatireiy' 
modem  date,  but  is  coippQsed  of 
the  ruins  of  an  older  stfunt^are. 
The  place  has  beeu  hel^  ssicred 
for  many  centuriea^  ana  nftjl)f  oken 
tradition  tends  •to  Vibdtantiate 
the  belief  that  this  is  reallv  the 
place  where  Aaron  died  and  was 
Duried. 

Abbaye.  [Fr.  Prjf^o^  fie  VAhh€nte.'\ 
A  military  prfson,  r^ear  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  in  Pans,  built  in 
lA-22,  and  deih&Iisliedr  in  1854. 
Here  the  French "  G\Mfcrd8  who 
bad  refused  to  fird'(/Q  th6  people 
w^ere  imprisoned  In  1789,  but«oon 
released  by  the  mob.*' One  9^  the 
well-known  revolutionary  dries 
was  *'ArAbbayeI"  Here  164 
prisoners  were  murdered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  hj  infuriated  repub- 
licans under  Maillard 

Abbey.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Abbey,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title. 

Abbotsf  ord.  The  r^idence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1771-1832),  near 
Melrose  in  Scotland.  It  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  but  does  not 
command  a  fine  view.  It  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  great  novelist,  and 
because  it  contains  some  valuable 
relics.  The  expense  of  the  pur- 
chase and  building  of  Abbotsford, 
and  the  extended  hospitality 
which  Scott  practised  there,  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  subsequent 
pecuniary    difficulties.     It    was 


Scott's  ambition  to  attempt  to 
revive  old  times  in  this  mansion 
on  the  Tweed,  and  to  play  the 
part  of  one  of  those  feudal  lords 
WlfOm^he  has  so  well  portrayed 
in  1^  yroxyiA, 

49P'  VVleWed  as  a  mere  8p«cnlatioQ, 
or.  for3Eta|fh^'X  know,  as  an  archltectu- 
r&f  ^ff(9H;,«tlii6  building  may  perhaps 
be  oooDUld^afittf  mistake  and  a  failure. 
I  observer  tli&t  H  is  quite  customary  to 
speak  of  it;  asnons  some,  as  a  pity  that 
be  ever  undertook  it.^  But  viewed  as 
a  development  of  his  Inner  life,  as  a 
working  oub  in  wood  and  stone  of 
fiivorlte  fiuicdea,^d  cherished  Ideas, 
the  building  n«9  r'ome  a  deep  Interest. 
The  gentle-neai;ted  post  delighted  him- 
self In  It;  thi4  honce^was  his  stone  and 
wood  poem,  as  i;  regular  perhaps,  and 
as  contrary  to  ^.-ly  established  rule,  as 
his  'LaVc4  ihe  Last  Minstrel,'  but 
^stlU  ^llid'^c^  p6etlc.  The  building 
l](as*t&s.4D(RU^f,  that  It  was  through- 
out his  qwn  conception,  thought,  and 
clbolo^;  %nat  he  expressed  himself  In 
ef  ^ry  stone  that  was  laid,  and  made  It 
-  A  Kind  of  shrine.  Into  which  he  wove 
all  his  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  where 
ho  imitated,  from  the  beautiful  old 
mouldering  ruins  of  Scotland,  the  parts 
that  bad  touched  him  most  deeply. 
The  walls  of  one  room  were  of  carved 
oak  from  the  Dunfermline  Abbey ;  the 
ceiling  of  another  imitated  from  Roslln 
Castle;  here  a  fireplace  was  wrought 
In  the  image  of  a  favorite  niche  in  Mel- 
rose; and  there  the  ancient  pulpit  of 
Brsklne  was  wrought  Into  a  wall.  To 
him,  doubtless,  every  object  in  the 
house  was  suggestive  of  poetic  fancies.*' 

Mr:  H,  B.  SUnoe, 

Abelard  and  Eloise.    See   Tomb 
OF  Abelard  asd  Eloise. 

Aberbrothock.     See    Abbroath 
Abbey. 

Abooseer.    See  Bock   of   Aboo> 

SSSB. 
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Aboo-SimbeL  See  Tkmplb  of 
Aboo-Simbel. 

Aboshek,  Iiady  of.  See  Lady  of 
Abosusk. 

Abraham,  Heights  (or  Plains)  of. 

An  eminence  in  the  vicdnity  of 

Quebec,  Canada,  where  on  the 

IHth    of    September,   1769,   was 

fought  a  battle  between  the  Bng- 

Ush  (who  were  victorious),  under 

Gen.   Wolfe,   and    the   French, 

under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 

Both   commanders  were  killed, 

and  a  monument  40  feet  in  height, 

to  the  memory  of  Wolfe,  marks 

the  spot  where  he  fell. 

To  many  the  rock  over  wbich  WolA 
climbed  to  the  PUrins  ^  Abraham,  end  on 
the  eummlt  of  which  be  fell  In  lut  flour 
of  victozy,  glvee  to  Queb^  Itsxbleftrst 
charm.  AMhmtntroUope. 

Abraham's  Honss.*.  ^l^e'viame 
given  by  the  Jewi  iK^-a  niin^' 
structure  at  *  Rimif tMj-Shulil, 
Syria,  which  /hey-]fleiitify  as  the 
spot  where  1;}ie  patriitlrch  pitched 
his  tent  beneath  the  oak  of 
Mamre. 

Abraham's  Oak. .  An  ancient  oak 
or  terebinth*whlc\)  jpng  stood  on 
the  plain  of  Hai^TC,  near  Hebron 
in  Syria,  and  ttra^.  ooUeved  to  be 
that  under  whlcti^  4;he>.  patriarch 
pitched  his  tentt  '•fl  i^as  for  cen- 
turies an  object  ottwT](ra'hip^  to 
put  an  end  to  which  iM^lnperor 
Constantine  is  saad  to^-h^e^or- 
dered  a  basilica  to  be''  eret;^. 
A  writer  of  the  seventh  "century 
speaks  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
oak  which  stood  by  it. 

Absalom's  Tomb*  A  sepulchral 
monument  near  Jerusalem,  popu* 
larly  called  by  this  name.  It  has 
a  structural  spire  in  place  of  the 
usual  pyramidal  roof. 

4^  **  The  capitals  and  fHexe  are  so 
dletinctly  late  Koman,  that  we  oan  feel 
no  faeeltation  as  to  the  date  being  cither 
of  the  age  of  Herod,  or  subsequent  to 
that  Ume.*'  Fergutton. 

^bydos,  Tablet  of.  See  Tablet 
OF  Abydos. 

Aoademia.  [Academy.]  A  sub- 
urban and  rural  g^ymnasium  in 
ancient  Athens,  said  to  have  been 
named  from  one  Hecademus.  It 
here  that  Plato  established 


his  famous  school,  B.C.  388.  The 
place  retained  something  of  its 
old  repute  as  late  as  to  the  sec- 
ond or  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  has  bequeathed  its 
name  to  the  modern  institutes  of 
learning  and  art. 

See  there  the  olive  grore  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attick  bird 
TilUs  her  thlck-warbled  notes  the  sum- 
mer long.  JMtom, 

No  round-robin  signed  by  the  whole 
main-deck  of  the  AcwUmy  or  the  Porch. 

De  Qmne«% 

Nearer  and  dearer  to  the  poet's  heart. 
Than  the  blue  ripple  beltmc  Salamls, 
Or  long  frrass  waving  over  Marstbon, 
Pair  Academe,  most  noly  Academe^ 
Thou  an,  and  hast  been,  and  shall  ever 
be.  Edwin  Arnold, 

Ao^emy*  Aoad^mie*  w  Aooade- 

*  mi&. "  For  names  beginning  with 
^etthbsj'of  these  words,  see  the 
«*nedtt  ^et>minent  word  of  the  title. 

•  Seer^o-iftA'i*. 

Aoa^emVpf  Design.  See  Nation- 
al AeAl>BMY  OF  Design. 

Aoad^mi^  Fra1i9aise.  [French 
Academy.]  One  of  the  five  acad- 
emies einpraped  in  Uie  IruBtiiutf 
the  most  Jmpoitant  learned  so- 
ciety of'  wUnc^.  It  is  devoted 
to  matters  ^relative  to  the  French 
lang^ag^eTt-ah'd  barticularly  to  the 
compbsHbU^  ^  its  Dictionary. 
This  celebrated  society  owes  its 

^  origiK  to^ihe  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  "flnf  edition  of  the  Dictionanr 
appoarcd^in  169i,  the  last  in  1835. 
The  Academy   is   composed   of 

^  forty  members,  called  the  forty 
ImmorteU.  In  consequence  of 
often  having  recruited  its  num- 
bers from  the  ranks  of  those  lit- 
erary men  whose  careers  were 
ended,  the  Academy  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  Hotel  de$ 
Jnvalides  of  literature. 

Acadia.  The  original  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  often  poetically  designated. 
The  forced  removal  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Acadia,  in  1755, 
has  been  made  by  Longfellow 
the  subject  of  his  poem  of  *"  Evan- 
geline." 

Aceldama.  [Field  of  Blood.] 
The  reputed  site  of  the  *'  field  of 
blood,'^  bought  with  the  "  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  the  price  of  th^ 
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tetniTal  of  fhe  SaTionr  (Mait. 
xxvii.),  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  near 
Jemsalem.  There  is  here  a  long 
vaulted  structure,  of  heavy  ma- 
sonry, in  front  of  a  precipice  of 
rock.  The  interior  is  dug  out  to 
a  depth  of  perhaps  20  feet,  form- 
ins  a  huge  charnel-house  into 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  thrown.  It  is  traditionallv 
of  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  soil 
was  thouffht  to  consume  the 
bodies  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  place  is  no  longer  used  for 
huriaL 


And  It  WM  known  onto  all  tli«  dweller* 
at  Jenunleni;  Ineomiich  as  that  fl^ld  is 
called.  In  tlkelrproper  tonaae,  Aceldama, 
that  to  to  aay,  The  said  of  Blood. 

AeU  119. 

Aehilles.  A  noted  colossal  statue 
in  the  comer  of  Hyde  Park, 
Liondon,  nearly  opposite  Apsley 
House.  It  was  cast  from  cannon 
taken  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria. 

Achilles,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
I>ec.  2&,  1863. 

AcbUles  and  Briseis.  A  celebrat- 
ed picture  painted  in  distemper, 
found  at  Pompeii,  Italy,  of  which 
there  is  a  weli-known  engraving. 
Kow  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

^eroooorinthus.  A  hill  nearly 
1,900  feet  in  height,  near  Corinth, 
Greece,  which  for  3,000  years  has 
served  as  the  citadel  of  tnat  place. 
Hieron  writes  of  the  Corinth  of 
ancient  times,  *'  There  was  hardly 
a  stronger  fortress  in  all  Greece, 
and  perhaps  no  spot  afforded 
a  more  splendid  view  than  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Beneath  it  might 
be  seen  the  busy  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory, with  its  temples,  its  thea- 
tres, and  its  aqueducts;  its  two 
bs^bors,  Lechsenm  on  the  west- 
em  bay,  Cenchrex  on  the  eastern, 
filled  with  ships,  and  the  two 
bays  themselves,  with  the  isth- 
mus between  them,  all  in  sight." 

Btraoser.  wilt  tboo  fbllow  now. 

And  dt  with  me  on  Acro~Corinth*i  brow  ? 

I  atood  opoQ  that  grnit  Acropolit, 
The  tmratpfate  of  Katore'a  citadel, 


Where  once  again,  ftotn  fllaveiy*!  fldok 

abyaa 
Strangely   delivered,   Grecian   warrion 

dwell.  Lord  Houghton 

Acropolis.  [The  upper  or  higher 
citv.]  1.  The  ancient  citadel  of 
Athens,  Greece,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  lort- 
ress,  sanctuary,  and  museum  of 
the  city.  Here  are  the  remains, 
in  a  ruined  state,  of  three  tem- 
ples,—the  Temple  of  Victory, 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erecthe- 
um.  Fragments  of  the  Propylaea 
are  still  standing. 

$9^  **  Imagine  a  rocky  height,  riaing 
predpitouely  from  the  plain,  so  as  to 
DO  inaccesBlble  on  all  aides  but  the  west, 
where  it  la  approached  by  a  gentle 
alope;  give  it  an  elevation  of  860  feet 
above  the  vale  of  Athena,  and  660  above 
the  sea,  a  length  of  about  960  feet  ft^m 
east  to  west,  and  a  breadth  of  430  fh>m 
north  to  aouth.    This  la  the  Aeropolia." 

T.  Chase. 

$9^  "  From  the  gatea  of  Ita  Acropolis, 
as  f^om  a  mother-city,  iaaued  intel- 
lectual colonlea  Into  every  region  ol 
the  world.  These  buildings  now  be- 
fore  US,  ruined  aa  they  are  at  present, 
have  aerved  for  2,000  years  as  models 
for  the  most  admired  fabrlca  in  every 
civilized  country  of  the  world." 

(7.  Wordeiwort\, 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 
Who  perished  there,  be  piled  again. 
That  rival  pyrnmid  would  rise 
More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear 

skies. 
Than  yon  tower-capped  AercpotU^ 
Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

Byrcn, 

He  said  to  the  young  lady,  however, 
that  the  State  House  was  the  Farthenon 
of  our  Acr^poHe*  which  seemed  to  please 
her,  for  she  smiled,  and  he  reddened  a  lit- 
tle, —  so  I  thought.  Holnue. 

2.  [Of  Argos.J  '  A  conical  hill  In 
Greece,  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height. 
It  was  called  Larissa  in  ancient 
times.  A  ruined  castle  on  the 
summit  preserves  some  fragments 
of  the  noted  Acropolis  of  Argos. 

3.  [Of    Corinth.J     See    Acbo- 

CORINTHUS. 

Actnon.   See  Diaita  Ain>  Action. 

Adam  and  live.  An  engraving  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1628).  In  the 
gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria 
There  is  also  a  painting  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  artist 
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In  the  Madrid  gallery.  Still  an- 
other example,  of  great  beauty, 
is  in  the  Pitti  Falace  in  Florence. 
An  early  copy  or  replica,  which 
has  sometimes  passed  for  an 
original,  is  in  the  gallery  of  May- 
ence. 

Adam  and  Ere.  Celebrated  fres- 
coes by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (1476-1564),  representing  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Adam  and  Bve.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Palma,  called  Falma  Vec- 
chio  (1480-1628),  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Giorsione.  It  is  in 
the  Brunswick  gallery. 

Adam  and  Eve.  A  fresco  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
executed  by  Oiulio  Romano 
(1492-1646),  after  a  design  by 
Raphael. 

Adam  and  Eve.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoret- 
to (1512-1694).  In  the  Academy 
at  Venice,  Italy. 

Adam  and  Eve.  See  Fall  of 
Adam  and  Evb. 

Adams,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Adaus. 

Adelphi,  The.  The  name  given 
to  a  series  of  streets  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand,  London.  See 
Adklphi  Te&rage. 

He  CMarUn  Cbuzxlewit]  fbund  himself, 
about  an  hour  before  dawn.  In  the  hum- 
bler region*  of  the  AdOphi ;  and,  addreiw- 
ing  hlmsvlf  to  a  man  In  a  fUr  cap,  who 
was  taking  down  the  shutters  of  an  ob- 
scure public-house,  Inquired  if  he  could 
have  a  bed  there.  Dieten*. 

Adelphi  Terrace.  This  terrace  in 
London  occupies  part  of  what 
was  formerly  the  site  of  Durham 
House  and  its  gardens,  and  is  so 
called  from  the  Greek  a^cA^ot 
(brothers)  in  commemoration 
of  its  founders,  John,  Robert, 
James,  and  William  Adam  (1768). 
It  is  approached  by  four  streets, 
known  as  John,  Robert,  James, 
and  William  streets,  after  the 
Christian  names  of  the  brothers. 
David  Garrick  and  Topham 
Beauclerk  died  in  the  terrace. 

49-  **  There  Is  always,  to  this  day, 
a  sudden  pause  in  that  place  to  the  roar 
of  the  great  thoroughfare.  The  many 
sounds  become  so  deadened  that  the 


change  is  Uke  putting eotton  In  the  ^ 
or  haying  the  head  thickly  muffled.' 

DiekemM. 

Adelphi  Theatre.    A  well-known 

place  of  dramatic  entertainment 

Hn    the    Strand,    London,    first 

opened  in  1806,  rebuilt  and  en- 

l^ed  in  1858. 

Bless  me !  when  I  was  a  lad.  the  stag« 
was  covered  with  angels  who  sang,  actrd, 
and  danced.  When  I  remember  the  Adel- 
phi, and  the  actresses  there ! 

Tfiaeierav. 

Adelsberg  Grotto.  See  Gbotto 
OF  Adelsbbbo. 

Adersbaoh  Books.  A  remarkable 
natural  curiosi^,  perhaps  un« 
equalled  in  its  kind  in  Europe, 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name 
in  Bohemia.  It  consists  of  maas- 
es  of  sandstone  extending  over  a 
tract  five  or  six  miles  in  lensth 
by  three  in  breadth,  and  divided 
bv  all  manner  of  openings  and 
Clefts.  "You  walk,  as  it  were, 
in  a  narrow  street,  with  immenao 
smooth  walls  on  each  side  of  yon, 
opening  here  and  there  into 
sonares,  whence  is  obtained  a 
view  of  the  countless  number  of 
giant  rocks  which  surround  yoa 
on  all  sides."  Such  is  the  intri- 
cacv  of  the  passaees,  that  the 
region  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  from 
which  extrication  is  very  difficult, 
unless  one  is  attended  by  a  guide. 

Admiralty,  The.  The  building 
in  which  is  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty,  in  White- 
hall, London.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Wallingford  House.  The 
street  front  was  built  about  1726 
by  Thomas  Ripley,  and  the  stone 
screen  towards  the  street  was  de- 
signed in  1776  by  the  brothers 
Adam. 

See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones*  and  Boyle's  united  labors 
All.  Pope. 

Admiralty  Pier.  A  magnificent 
breakwater  of  granite  at  Dover, 
England,  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  extends  nearly  half  a  mile  into 
the  sea.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1844,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

Admiralty  Square.  A  famous 
square  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
around  which  are  grouped   the 
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most  Important  buildings  and 
monuments  of  the  city.  It  is 
about  one  mile  in  length  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Adonis.  An  admired  statue  by 
Thorwaldsen  (inO-1844).  In  the 
Glyptotbek  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Adoration  of    the  Kin^s.      See 

AOOBATION  OF  THE  MaGI. 

Adoration  of  the  Iiamb.  A  re- 
markable altar-piece  begun  by 
Hubert  van  Eyck  (1366-1426),  the 
Flemish  p«dnter,  but  left  unfin- 
ished by  him.  It  was  painted  for 
JodocuB  Vvdts,  burgomaster  of 
Ghent,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
for  their  mortuary  chapel  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent, 
Belgium.  It  consisted  of  two 
rows  of  separate  panels,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  upper  picture  being 
the  Triune  God  with  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  Baptist  at  his  side, 
and  the  lower  central  picture 
showiiu;  the  Lamb  of  the  Reve- 
lation, **  whose  blood  flows  into  a 
cup;  over  it  is  the  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  angels  who  hold^he 
instruments  of  the  Passion  wor- 
ship the  Lamb,  and  four  groups, 
eacii  consisting  of  many  persons, 
advance  from  the  sides.  ...  In 
the  foreground  is  the  fountain  of 
life;  in  the  distance  the  towers 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 
This  work  no  longer  exists  as  a 
whole,  the  separate  parts  having 
been  dispersea,  and  some  of  them 
lost.  The  centre  pictures  and 
two  of  the  panels  are  still  at 
Ghent,  while  others  of  the  pic- 
tures are  among  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 
After  the  death  of  Hubert  van 
Eyckj  the  pictures  which  were 
unfinished  were  completed  by  his 
younger  brother  Jan  van  Eyck. 
An  excellent  copy  of  this  altar- 
piece  was  made,  About  a  century 
after  its  completion,  for  Philip 
II.  of  Spain;  but  the  panels  of 
this  work,  like  those  of  the  origi- 
nal, have  been  dispersed,  some 
being  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
others  beine  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  others 
still  at  the  Hague.  There  is  also 
a  copy  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 


"This  [Van  Eyck'0  Adoratloa 
of  the  Lamb]  .  .  .  may  be  considered 
as  in  some  respects  the  highest  ezposl- 
tion  of  all  representations  of  this  class, 
however  marked  by  the  then  growing 
corruptions  and  inconsistencies  of  re. 
llglous  art.  The  merit  of  this  picture, 
which  is  exquisite  in  execution  and  ex- 
pression, is  the  earnest  reality  of  cer- 
tain portions:  Its  fault  is  the  incon- 
gruous symbolism  and  convention  of 
others.*'  Ladi/  JScMtkUke. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
[Ital.  L'Adorazione  de*  Magi, 
L*£pifania;  Ger.  Die  Anbetung 
der  weisen  aus  detn  MorgerUand, 
Die  heilige  drei  Kdnigen;  Fr. 
L*AdorcUwn  des  Rois  Mages.]  A 
very  common  subject  of  represen- 
tation by  the  great  mediasval 
painters,  who  portrayed  the  visit 
of  the  three  wise  men  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem,  with  their 
gifts  of  cold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  according  to  the  ac- 
count m  Matt.  ii.  1-12. 

4^  **  In  the  first  place,  who  were 
these  Magi,  or  these  kings  as  they  are 
sometimes  styled  ?  *  To  suppose,' says 
the  antique  legend,  *that  they  were 
called  Magi  because  they  were  addict- 
ed to  magic,  or  exercised  unholy  or 
forbidden  acts,  would  be,  heaven  save 
us !  a  rank  heresy.'  No !  Magi,  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  signifies  *  wise  men.' 
They  were  in  their  own  country  kings 
or  princes,  as  it  is  averred  by  all  the 
ancient  fathers.  ...  In  the  legends  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  kings  bad 
become  distinct  personages,  under  the 
names  of  Caspar  (or  Jasper),  Melchior, 
and  Balthasar.**  Mr».  Jameson. 

Of  numerous  compositions  on 
this  subject,  the  following  may 
be  named  as  among  the  more 
noted. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
(1370-1450  ?).  In  the  Academy  at 
Florence,  Italy. 


"The  first  real  picture  in  the 

series  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
bv  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  a  really  splen- 
did work  in  all  senees,  with  noble  and 
beautiful  figures  In  it."     Hawthorne. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  remarkable  altar-picture  by 
Jan  van  E  vck  (1390-1440).  In  the 
gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Adoi'otion  0/  the  Magi  {Kings} 
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An  altar-piece,  with  winsn,  by 
Stephan  Lochner,  called  Meister 
Stephan  (d.  14fil),  a  German 
painter,  and  regarded  as  his  prin- 
cipal work.  It  was  originally 
pcunted  for  a  chapel  of  the  Hotel 
de  VUle,  bnt  has  been  for  many 
years  in  a  chapel  of  the  choir  of 
Cologne  Cathedral. 

Adoration  of  the  Mam  (Kings), 
A  picture  by  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
called  Fra  Angelico  (i;«7-1405). 
In  the  Museum  of  8t  Mark,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings) 
1.  A  celebrated  picture  by  Boeer 
van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the 
Flemish  painter,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  works  of  that 
master.  The  Annunciation  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
are  represented  in  the  wings  of 
the  picture.  It  is  said  to  nave 
been  painted  for  the  church  of 
St.  Columba  in  Cologne,  and  was 
afterwards  in  the  ^isser^e  col- 
lection, but  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

2.  A  picture  by  the  Flemish 
painter,  Boger  van  der  Weyden 
(d.  1464).  For  centuries  it  adorn- 
ed the  altar  of  a  church  at  Middel- 
burs,  but  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (KiJigs). 
The  travelling  altar-piece  of 
Charles  V.,  with  wings  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  the 
Plresentation  in  the  Temple.  It 
was  executed  by  Hans  Meraling 
<d.  1495),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  is  now  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
There  is  a  smaller  altar-piece  by 
this  painter,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  "Adoration,"  now  in  St. 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings), 
A  picture  by  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo  (1449-1498?).  In  Florence, 
Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  noted  picture  by  Pietro  Peru- 
ffino  (144(>-1524),  and  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  the  church  oi  S. 
Francesco  del  Monte,  at  Perugia, 
Italy. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
An  admired  picture  by  Francesco 


Francia  (1460-1618),  in  which  the 
landscape  is  very  beautiful.  In 
the  gallery  at  Dresden.  There 
is  an  excellent  engraving  of  this 
fine  picture. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  large  altar-piece  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1620).  It  has  been 
much  injured  by  dampness.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ancajini  family  at  Spoleto, 
Italy,  but  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 


"In  A  composition  upon  the 

Mune  sQl^ect  by  Raphael,  in  the  Vati- 
can,  the  wonbippen  wear  the  elaaal- 
oal,  not  the  oriental  coetnme:  bat  an 
elephant  with  a  monkey  on  hla  back 
it  seen  In  the  dletanoe,  which  at  onoe 
reminda  ub  of  the  fkr  East." 

Jirt.  Jameion. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Baphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1020).  Now  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
152S),  the  German  painter,  origi- 
nally executed  for  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  now  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizi.  at  Florence,  Italy. 

AdorcUion  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
An  admired  picture  by  Paolo 
Cagliari,  called  Paul  Veronese 
(1528-1588).  In  the  gallery  at 
Dresden,  Saxony. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Jan  (or  Jannyn) 
Gossart(d.  1532),  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, and  considered  to  be  his  prin* 
cipal  work.  It  is  now  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  England. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Kings). 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1077-1640),  one  of  fifteen  by  him 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  finest 
of  all.  Now  in  the  gallery  at 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
common  subject  of  representa- 
tion by  the  religious  painters  of 
the  Middle  Aaes.  Of  composi- 
tions upon  this  subject  those 
mentioned  below  are  among  the 
better  known. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
picture  by  Albert  Altdorfer  (d. 
1038),  a  German  painter.    In  tiM 
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oollection  of  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty at  RegensbiiTff,  Bavaria. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
pictnre  by  AlessaDdro  Bonvici- 
no,  called  H  Moretto  di  Brescia 
QSOO-IMT).  In  the  Museum  of 
jBerlin,  Prussia. 

Adoraiian  of  the  Shenherds,  A 
piriture  by  Diego  Roarignez  de 
Hlra  y  Velasquez  (16S)9-ieeO),  the 
Spanish  painter.  Now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  A 
well-known  picture  oy  Anton 
Rafael  Mengs  (1728-1779).  It  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  in 
the  Corooran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton. 

Adoration  ^  ihi  Shepherde,  See 
Notts, 'La. 

Adoration  of  the  Trinit7.  A  cele- 
brated pictnre  by  Albert  Diirer 
(1471-1828),  the  German  painter 
and  engraver,  regarded  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  It  was  paint- 
ed for  the  chapel  of  the  Landauer 
Brilderhans  in  Nurembeig,  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Prague, 
and  is  now  in  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Adomo  Palace.  [Pcdazzo  Adomo.] 
A  noted  palace  in  Genoa,  Italy. 

Adrian  VL  1.  A  portrait  of  this 
pope  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
(1485-1M7),  the  "  realization," 
according  to  Sir  G.  L.  Eastlake, 
**  of  what  is  usually  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo."  It  has  been 
wrongly  named  Alexander  VI. 
Now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples, 
Italy. 

2.  There  is  another  picture  of 
this  pope  by  Sebastian  (often 
miscallcMi  Amerigo  Vespucci)  in 
the  oollection  of  the  late  Lord 
l^santon. 

Adrian's  Mole.    See  St.  Aitoielo. 

Adrian's  WalL  See  HADBiAif's 
Wali.. 

AdaUam,  Cave  of.  See  Cavb  op 
Adui^ulk. 

iidvance*  The.  A  noted  vessel 
in  which  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820- 
1867)  set  sail  from  New  York,  in 
May,  18S3,  on  a  voyage  of  Arctic 
discovery,  and  in  search  of  Sir 


John  Franklin.  The  AdvoToee 
was  beset  with  ice,  and  aban- 
doned in  higher  latitude  than  any 
vessel  had  ever  before  reached. 

Adventure,  The.  The  ship  in 
which  the  notorious  pirate  (Japt. 
William  Kidd  ( ^1701)  cruised. 

JSglna  Marbles.  A  collection  of 
casts  from  groups  of  figures  on 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
island  of  i£ffina,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  London. 
The  originals  are  now  in  Munich, 
Bavaria.  They  have  been  skil- 
fully restored  by  Thorwaldsen, 
and  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  in  which  they  origi- 
nally stood. 


"  These  seulptures  may  be 
claMed  among  the  most  valuable  re- 
malna  of  andent  art  that  have  reached 
us."  S»  WeatmacoU, 

Aneaa,  Shipwreck  of.  See  Smp- 
WSBCK  OF  MjnsAS, 

Aschlnas.  A  famous  statue  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum,  aud 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
Italy.  By  some  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  statue  of  Aristides. 

Age  of  Innocence.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Bevnolds  a723-1762). 
Now  in  the  National^  Gallery, 
London. 

Ages.    See  Thbsje  Aoss. 

Agger  of  Servins  Tullins*  A 
celebrated  rampart  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  few  remains  of  which 
still  exist  in  the  rear  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian. 

Aglncourt,  The.  An  armor-plat- 
ed ship  of  the  British  navy, 
launched  March  27, 1865. 

Agnes,  St.    See  St.  Agnes. 

Agora,  The.  [The  Market-place 
or  Fonun.]  The  public  place  of 
Athens,  Greece,  situated  m  aval- 
ley  partially  enclosed  by  the  hills 
known  as  the  Acropolis,  Areopa- 
gus, Pnyx,  and  Museum.  It  is 
an  elliptical  area  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  length.  The  Gate  of 
the  so-called  New  Agora,  aJso 
known  as  Hadrian's  Arch,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

4^  "All  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  civil  processes  employed  ia 
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the  enaotment  of  laws  at  Athens  are, 
lh)m  Its  nelffhborhood  to  the  Pnyz, 
fltly  grouped  together  in  this  plaice. 
Here  is  tne  BouleuUriffn,  or  Council 
Chamher,  in  which  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  meet  to  dlscusa  measures 
hefore  they  are  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  In  the  Pnyz.  Here 
are  the  statues  of  the  ten  Heroes  of 
Athens,  —  Cecrops,  Brectbens,  Fandl- 
>  on,  .^geus,  Hippothoon,  Acamas,  Le- 
on, (Bneus,  AJaz,  Antiocbus,  —  the 
BpK>nymi,  as  they  are  called,  because 
they  give  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens.  Here  is  the  refectory  of 
the  Prytanett  or  Presidents  of  the  As- 
sembly,—a  building  which  may  be 
distinguished  firom  the  crowd  of  other 
ikbrics  in  the  same  place  bv  its  hemi- 
spherical dome,  and  in  whicn  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Athens  are 
entertained  at  the  public  charge.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  which  wo  are 
describing  stands  the  altar  of  the 
Twelve  Grade,  being  the  point  to  which 
all  the  roads  of  Attica  converge,  and 
from  which  distances  are  measured. 
.  .  .  Such  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects  contained  in  the  Agora  of 
Athens.  We  apeak  of  the  early  times 
of  its  gloiy."  C.  Wordnoorth. 

Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon.  See 
MosQUB  OF  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon. 

Aignan.    See  HAtel  St.  Atonan. 

Aln  Moosa.  See  Fountains  of 
Moses. 

Aird's  Moss.  A  tract  of  moorland 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland, 
famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  as  being 
the  scene  of  numerous  gather- 
ings, or  "conventicles,"  '"where 
men  came  armed  to  the  teeth  to 
hear  the  Bible  read.*' 

Airlie  Castle.  A  residence  of  the 
Earl  of* Airlie,  near  Meigle,  Scot- 
land. It  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ballad  of  "  The  Bonnie  House  of 
Airlie." 

Akbar's  Falaoe.  A  famous  palace, 
built  by  the  renowned  emperor 
of  that  name,  in  the  city  of  Ak- 
bar,  or  Agra,  in  Ilindostan. 


"It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  Its  manv  courts.  Its 
separate  masses  of  buildings,  and  its 
detached  pavilions.  .  .  .  Akbar*8  pal- 
ace is  fur  more  complete  than  the  Al- 
hambra.  No  part  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  marks  of  itOury  by 
time  and  battle  are  comparatively  slight. 
The  aobatructiona  of  the  palace  are  of 


red  sandstone,  but  nearly  the  whole  ot 
its  corridors,  chambers,  and  pavilions 
are  of  white  marble,  wrought  with  the 
most  exquisite  elaboration  of  ornament. 
There  are  precious  caskets  of  marble, 
glittering  all  over  with  Jasper,  agate, 
cornelian,  blood-etone,  and  lapls-laxnli, 
and  topped  with  golden  domes.  Bal- 
ustrades of  marble,  wrought  in  open 
patterns  of  such  rich  design  that  they 
resemble  fringes  of  lace  when  aeen 
fh>m  below,  extend  along  the  edge  of 
the  battlemenu.**  Bayard  Taylor^ 

Alabama,  The.  A  Confederate 
privateer,  built  by  lAird  of  Liver- 
pool, and  commanded  by  Rapha- 
el Semmes,  who  set  out  on  a 
cruifle  with  her  in  1862.  This 
ship,  during  her  career,  inflicted 
immense  damage  on  the  Ameri- 
can mercantile  marine.  She  is 
reported  to  have  captured  over 
60  vessels,  destroyed  45  others, 
and  taken  millions  of  property. 
She  was  sunk  on  the  l^h  of 
June,  1864,  off  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg, France,  in  a  battle  with 
the  Union  vessel  Kearaarffe,  oom- 
manded  bv  Capt.  Winslow.  For 
the  complicity  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  ravages  of  this 
English-Confederate  privateer,  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  chosen  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain jointly,  adjudged  that  the 
latter  should  pay  to  the  former, 
for  damages,  the  sum  of  $15,- 
500,000  in  gold,  and  this  sum  was 
paid.    [Also  known  as  the ' '  290. ' '] 


"  The  most  famous  of  the  Eng- 
lish-American cruisers  during  the  cl^l 
war  was  the  Alabama,  Capt.  Raphael 
Semmes.  She  was  built  by  Laird  near 
Liverpool,  was  armed^rovisioned,  and 
chiefly  manned  in  a  British  port,  and 
sailed  under  British  colors.  She  was 
watched  while  in  port  by  the  national 
ship  ISuearora;  out,  fiivored  by  the 
British  government  in  keeping  the  lat- 
ter vessel  back  until  the  Alabama  had 
got  well  to  sea,  she  was  allowed  to  go 
on  her  destructive  errand  without  mo- 
Icstation.  For  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
ward,  while  carenilly  avoiding  contact 
with  armed  vessels  or  the  United  States, 
the  Alabama  illuminated  the  sea  wltli 
blazing  American  merchantmen  which 
she  had  captured  and  set  on  fins. 
During  the  last  90  days  of  1M2  she 
captured  and  destroyed  28  helpless 
vessels.  After  a  prosperous  voyage 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
during  which  she  captured  VI  vessel^ 
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■nd  destroyed  a  grester  portion  of  them, 
the  AtalHuna  took  shelter  In  the  French 
harbor  of  Cherbourg,  In  the  esjrly  sam- 
•mer,  1861.  There  the  United  States 
steamship  Stanaarge  found  her  at  or 
the  mIdcUe  of  June.**        Lotaing. 


IJjibajiter  Cave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  California,  on  Eidd's 
Ravine  near  its  junction  with 
American  Biver.  Tliis  remark- 
able cave  was  discovered  Aug.  19, 
1860. 

49*  **  On  our  first  entrance  we  de< 
Mended  abont  16  feet  gradually  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  which  is  100x30 
feet.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  most 
ma^^ficent  pulpit.  ...  It  is  complet- 
ed with  the  most  beantiAil  drapery  of 
alabaster  sterltes  of  all  colors,  varying 
from  white  to  pink-red,  overhanging 
Uie  beholder.  Immediately  under  the 
pulpit  is  a  beautiful  lake  of  water  ex- 
tending to  an  unknown  distance.  .  .  . 
On  arriving  at  the  centre  of  the  first 
room  we  saw  an  entrance  to  an  inner 
chamber  still  more  splendid,  200x100 
feet,  with  most  beautiiul  alabaster  over- 
hangings,  in  every  possible  shape  of 
drapery."  Ovdnn. 

Alameda.  In  Spanish  towns  the 
usual  name  for  the  public  walk, 
or  promenade.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  alamOf  poplar. 

A  walk  in  Brosdway  or  Fifth  Avenue 
will  sbow  yon  dsmseis  and  dames  who 
will  remtna  you  of  those  you  have  met 
In  the  Caseins  or  Corso,  in  the  Pnulo  or 


Alaric's  Grave.  According  to 
tradition  the  grave  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  chief  (d.  410)  was  dug  in 
toe  bed  of  the  river  Busento,  in 
Italy,  the  stream  being  diverted 
from  its  course  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  s^r  the  burial  the  waters 
were  let  back  into  their  former 
channel. 

Alba   Madonna.    See    Madonna 

DEIXA  CaSA  D'AlBA. 

Albani.    SeeViLiiA  Albani. 

Albany  Chambers.  A  well- 
known  row  of  buildings  in  Picca- 
dilly, London,  named  after  the 
Duke  of  York. 

In  the  quiet  avenue  of  the  Albamy. 
memories  of  the  Ulustrious  dead  crowd 
upon  you.  JtrtoUlm 

AlbauTf  Vort.    See  Fort  Albant. 

Albero    d'Oro.     [Golden    Tree.] 

The  name  given  to  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  palaces  In  Venice, 
Italy,  from  a  tradition  that  one 
of  its  owners  staked  and  lost  all 
his  fortunes  except  a  single  tree 
in  the  garden  of  this  palace.  Th» 
tree  finally  being  staked  also, 
fortune  turned,  and  the  owner 
recovered  all  that  he  had  lost, 
including  the  j[>alace. 

Albert  DUrer.  A  well-known  au- 
tograph portrait  of  the  painter, 
in  the  collection  of  artists'  por- 
traitspainted  by  themselves,  in 
the  Umzi  Gallery  at  Florence, 
Italy.  He  is  represented  as 
standing  at  a  window,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  the  window-sill, 
dr&ssedina  holiday  suit.  There 
is  also  another  portrait  of  him  in 
the  gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria, 
whicn  represents  him  as  much 
more  mature  in  features  and  char- 
acter, although  he  was  but  two 
years  older  when  it  was  taken. 
This  picture  gives  a  front  view 
of  him,  with  his  hand  laid  upon 
the  fur  lining  of  his  robe. 

Albert  Embankment.  See 
Thames  Embankments. 

Albert  Memorial.  This  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha 
(d.  1861),  was  built  from  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  situ- 
ated opposite  the  Albert  Hall  in 
London,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  1861.  Monu- 
ments in  memory  of  the  Prince 
have  also  been  erected  in  other 
places  in  Great  Britain. 

Kf  "  If  the  Prince  had  united  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  to  the  virtues  of 
Washington,  ttiere  miffbt,  with  more 
show  of  reason,  have  been  such  a  lit- 
erary and  such  a  sculptured  monument 
raised  to  him  so  soon  after  the  close  of 
his  blameless  and  useful  life.  But  even 
then  something  more  simple  and  sober 
would  have  been  more  effective  than 
this  gilded,  enthroned,  enshrined,  and 
canopied  effigy  of  the  deml-god  of  com- 
monplace.  In  fkct,  this  is  the  most 
obtrusively  offensive  monument  in  Lon- 
don."  Richard  Grant  White. 

Albert     Park.     See     Finsbubt 

Park. 
Albertina  Bronze.   See  Caligula. 

Albion,  The.  1.  A  noted  London 
tavern  famous  for  its  Corporation 
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iMnqaetB,  and  oth«r  public  din- 
ners, and  for  the  annual  trade- 
sales  of  the  principal  London 
publishers. 

S.  A  London  club  founded  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  dissolved  in  1841. 

Alcala.  Gate  of.    See  Pubbta  db 

Algala. 

Alcantara,  Bridge  of.    See   P0- 

KNTB  DB  ALCANTABA. 

Aldemey  Ball,  Cow,  and  Calf. 
An  admired  picture  by  cfames 
Ward  (1769-1859),  often  compared 
with  Paul  Potter's  Young  Bull 
(q.  vX  It  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. London. 

Aldersgate.    One  of  the  gates  in 

the  old  city  walls  of  London.    It 

was  restored  after  the  Great  Fire 

of  1666,  and  somewhat  resembled 

Temple  Bar. 

He  CClennam}  tamed  slowly  down  At- 
iUngate  Street*  and  was  pondertng  his 
way  along  towards  8t  Paul's,  .  .  .  when 
a  crowd  of  people  flocked  towardo  him. 

ZMcAeas. 

Aldgate.  One  of  the  old  Roman 
gates  of  London,  so  called  from 
its  antiquitv  (Aeld  or  Old  gate). 
From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to 
1760  (when  it  was  demolished), 
it  formed  the  main  outlet  to  the 
eastern  counties.  The  barons, 
using  mopey  from  the  monks' 
coffers,  and  building  material 
from  the  Jews*  houses,  rebuilt  the 
structure  during  the  time  of  John. 
This  gate  was  torn  down  in  1606, 
and  again  built  up  in  1609.  The 
poet  Chaucer  (1328-1400)  held  a 
life  lease  of  the  dwelling-house 
above  the  gate. 

If  the  brutalislng  eifBCt  of  sach  scenes 
as  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian  may  be 


counteracted,  we  may  hope,  that.  In  a 

>pla,  some  minds  might  be 

proof  auatnst  the  kennels  and  dressra  of 


Christian  Utopia,  some 


AktgaU. 


Maeaulay. 


Old  Father  Baldpate, 

Say  the  slow  bells  at  Alda<Ue. 

Mother  Goote. 

Aldine  Press.  The  name  given  to 
the  press  established  about  1490, 
at  Venice,  by  Aldo  Manuzio  (Al- 
dus Manutius),  an  Italian  printer 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  inventor  of  Italic 
^fpe.  The  highly-esteemed  Al- 
mne    editions    of     the    classics 


issued  by  Manutius  and  his  de> 
scendants  led  to  the  publication 
of  counterfeit  Aldine  editions  in 
Florence  and  Lyons  as  early  as 
1602.  The  name  Aldine  has  also 
been  used  bv  the  English  pub- 
Usher  Pickering. 

As  for  the  foundlings  Uke  my  Heden- 
ena.  they  go  among  their  peen:  It  la  a 
pleasure  to  take  them  fh>m  the  dusty 
stall  where  they  were  eltmwed  by  plebeian 
school-boolis  and  battered  odd  vulnm«3it, 
and  give  them  Aldiua  and  lUzevlrs  fur 
companions.  Molmet. 

Aldobrandini  Madonna.  See 
Madonna  Aijh>brandini. 

Aldobrandini  Marriage,  [yozze 
Aldobrandini,]  A  celebrated  fres- 
co painting,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art.  It 
was  found  in  1606  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  in 
Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Al- 
dobrandini fiunily,  by  whom  it 
was  purchased.  It  represents  a 
marriage^scene,  as  the  name  im* 
plies.  Winckelmann  thinks  that 
It  represents  the  nuptials  of  Pele- 
us  luid  Thetis.  In  the  Palazzo 
Doria,  there  is  a  copy  by  Nicho- 
las Poussin. 

Aldobrandini,  Villa.  See  Villa 
Aldobrandini. 

Aletsoh  Olaoier.  A  celebrated 
glacier  in  Switzerland  surround- 
ed by  the  Aletsohhom,  Jungfrao, 
and  other  peaks.  It  is  about  six- 
teen miles  in  length. 

Alexander.  See  Tbictmfhal 
March  of  Alexander  and  Vic- 
tory or  Alkxandbr  the  Gbbat 
over  Darius. 

Alexander  and  Diogenes.  A 
noted  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  (1803-1873),  the  celebrated 
painter  of  animals.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Alexander  and  Boxana.  See 
Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana. 

Alexander  Column.  A  red  gran- 
ite monolith  and  memorial  mllar, 
160  feet  in  height,  situated  m  the 
Admiralty  Square,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia.  It  was  erected  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
was  the  work  of  Montf errand. 
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It  is  one  of  the  greatest  memo- 
rial monoliths  of  modern  times. 

Taller  than  Luxor'^  shafts,  and  grander, 
Looms  thta  pillar  of  Altxander^ 
Guanllny  tne  palace  thatfroiits  tbe  square. 

B-  D.  Proctor, 

Alexander  in  the  Tent  of  Darius. 
A  fresco-painting  by  Gianantonio 
Razasi,  or  Bazzi,  called  II  Sod- 
doma  (1474-1M9).  In  the  Fame- 
sina,  Borne. 

Alexander's  Tomb.  A  small 
structure  at  Alexandria,  Egypti 
traditionally  identified  with  the 
tomb  of  Alexander.  The  exist- 
ence of  Alexander's  tomb  has 
long  been  recorded  by  Arab  tra- 
dition. Leo  Africanus  speaks  of 
it  as  being  highly  honored  by  the 
Moslems,  and  as  being  visited 
with  reliffioiis  veneration  by 
great  nunibers  of  strangers  from 
foreign  lands. 

Alexandrian  Library.  This  cele- 
brated librarv  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  was  founded,  like  the 
Museum,  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  suc- 
cessor, made  great  additions  to 
it,  and  at  his  death  there  were 
100,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  was 
taken  and  expense  incurred  in 
forming  and  adding  to  this  col- 
lection, in  which  it  was  said  that 
a  copy  of  every  known  work 
was  included.  Here  was  depos- 
ited the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Bible.  The  Alexandrian 
Library  consisted  of  about  700,000 
volumes,  of  which  400,000  were  in 
the  Museum  and  :iOO,000  in  the 
Serapenm.  The  former  collec- 
tion was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  war  between  Julius  Csesar 
and  the  Alexandrians,  and  the 
latter  by  order  of  Caliph  Omar 
in  640.  By  this  act  the  Caliph 
Omar  is  said  to  have  provided 
the  4,000  baths  of  the  city  with 
fuel  for  six  months. 

Alfred  Club.  A  club  in  London, 
established  in  Albemarle  Street 
in  1808,  and  dissolved  about  the 
middle  of  the  century. 


^  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a  mem. 
l)eT,  characterized  it  as  "  pleasant,  a  lit- 
tle too  sober  and  literary,^'  and  *'  in  the 


whole,  a  decent  resource  in  a  rainy 
day,  in  a  dearth  uf  parties,  or  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  an  empty  season." 

tar  "  The  Alfred  received  Ite  coup- 
de-ffrdce  from  a  well-known  story  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Canning,  whilst  in 
tbe  zenith  of  bis  fame,  dropped  in 
accidentally  at  a  house  dinner  of^welve 
or  fourteen,  staid  out  the  evening, 
and  made  himself  remarkably  agree- 
able, without  any  one  of  tbe  party  sus- 
pecting who  be  was." 

Quarterly  Eevieto. 

Alfred  dividing  his  Loaf  with 
the  Pilgrim.  A  picture  by  Ben- 
jamin West  (17:«-1820),  well 
known  by  engravings.  In  the 
Hall  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
London. 

AUred  JeweL  A  remarkable 
jewel  found  near  Ethelney  Al>- 
bey  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
and  a  rare  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  art.  It  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Saxon  characters:  "Al- 
fred had  me  wrought." 

Alhambra.  [The  Red  Castle.] 
The  palace-fortress  of  the  Moor- 
ish kings  in  Granada,  Spain.  It 
was  begun  in  1248,  and  finished  in 
1314.  The  exterior  is  plain,  and 
affords  little  indication  of  the 
unrivalled  splendor  which  once 
characterizea  the  interior  apart- 
ments. The  building  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  decay,  neg- 
lect, and  wanton  injury,  but  is 
still  an  object  of  attraction  to 
travellers,  as  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  Moorish 
architecture,  abounding  in  colon- 
nades, pavilions,  baths,  foun- 
tains, gilded  ceilings,  and  every 
kind  of  Oriental  ornamentation. 
Around  the  palace  and  gardens 
were  scattered  the  establish- 
ments of  the  court  and  nobility, 
so  that  the  whole  population  of 
the  Alhambra  consisted  of  some 
40,000  souls.  The  preservation 
from  absolute  ruin  of  this,  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful 
of  the  historical  monuments  of 
Spain,  is  due  to  the  French,  who, 
when  Granada  was  in  their 
hands,  did  much  to  repair  and 
restore  the  Alhambra. 


'•  To  the  traveller  Imbued  with  a 

feeling  for  the  historical  and  poetical, 
so  inseparably  intertwined  in  the  anuala 
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of  romantic  Spain,  the  Alhainbra  is  as 
mnch  an  object  of  devotion  as  is  the 
Caaba  to  all  true  Moslems.  How  many 
legends  and  traditions,  irae  and  fabu- 
lous,—  how  many  songs  and  ballads, 
Arabian  and  Spanish,  of  love  and  war 
andchivalrv,  —  are  associated  with  tins 
Oriental  pile !  It  was  the  royal  abode 
of  the  Moorish  kings,  where,  surround- 
ed with  the  splendors  and  refinements 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  they  held  dominion 
over  what  they  vaunted  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  made  their  Inst  stand  for 
empire  in  Spain.  The  royal  palace 
forms  but  a  part  of  a  fortress,  the  walls 
of  which,  studded  with  towers,  stretch 
irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a 
hill,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  and  overlook  the 
city:  externally  it  is  a  rude  congrega- 
tion of  towers  and  battlements,  with 
no  regularity  of  plan  nor  grace  of  archi- 
tecture, and  giving  little  promise  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  wlilch  prevail  within. 
.  .  .  After  the  kingdom  liad  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Alhara- 
bra  conUnued  to  be  a  royal  demesne, 
and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the 
Castilian  monarchs.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  commenced  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  de- 
terred firom  completing  it  by  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal 
residents  were  Philip  V.  and  his  beau- 
tiful queen,  Eilzabetta  of  Parma,  early 
In  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Alhambra.  Its  beau- 
tiful lialls  became  desolate,  and  some 
of  them  fell  to  ruin ;  the  gardens  were 
destroyed,  and  the  fountiuns  ceased  to 
play."  Irving. 

49^  **  The  Alhamhra^  a  name  which 
will  make  mv  blood  thrill  if  I  live  to 
the  frosu  of  a  century,  not  that  the 
pleasure  I  received,  on  wandering  over 
the  immense  extent  of  these  most 
graceful  and  most  picturesque  of  all 
ruins,  was  like  the  quiet,  hallowed 
delight  of  a  solitary  visit  to  the  Coli- 
seum or  the  Forum,  .  .  .  but  it  was  a 
riotous,  tumultuous  pleasure,  which 
will  remain  in  my  memory  like  a  kind 
of  sensual  enjoyment.'* 

George  Ticknor. 

Lonely  snd  still  are  now  thy  msrble  halls, 

Thuii  fair  Alhambra!  Uicre  tlie  feast  Is 

o'er; 

And  with  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain 

foils 

Blend  the  wild  tones  of  minstrelny  no 

more.  Felicia  Ueman$. 

And  there  the  Alhambra  Mill  recalls 
Aladdin'H  pslace  of  delight : 

Allah  11  Allah !  through  its  halls 

Whispers  the  founuin  as  it  falls. 

The  Darro  darts  beneath  its  walls, 
The  hills  with  snow  are  white. 

LongfelUw. 


On  to  Alhambra^  strong  and  niddy  beart 
Of  ftloriuus  Morlsma.  gaspfng  now, 
A  maimed  giant  In  his  agony. 

Otorge  Eliot. 

All  Hallows  Church.  A  celebrat- 
ed old  London  church,  destroyed 
in  1)^77.  In  this  church  Milton 
was  baptized. 

All  Saints.  A  modem  church  in 
London,  the  interior  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  of 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Finished 
in  1859. 


"  Though  I  have  a  rather  large 
acquaintance  with  English  and  foreign 
works  executed  since  the  revival  of 
Pointed  art,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an 
instant  in  allowing  that  this  church  is 
not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  the 
most  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  original, 
of  them  all."  G.  A.  Street, 

All^e  Verte.  [The  Green  Walk.] 
A  flne  promenade  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  extending  along  the 
canal  from  Brussels  to  the 
Scheldt. 

Alloway  Kirk.    A  mined  church 

near  Ayr,  Scotland,  immortalized 
in  Burns's  poem  of  "  Tarn  0*Shan- 
ter  "  The  old  bell  of  the  kirk  is 
still  hanging  in  it,  though  hardly- 
more  than  the  four  walls  of  the 
structure  are  now  standing. 

She  propli08y*d  that  lato  or  soon. 

Thou  woola  be  found  deep  drown *d  in 

Doon; 
Or  CMtch*d  wl'  warlocks  In  the  mirk. 
By  Afloway'M  auld  haunted  tirk.     Burnt. 

Almack's.  Noted  as.semb1y-rooms 
in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  Lon- 
don, so  called  after  tlie  proprie- 
tor, Almack,  a  Scotchman.  Thev 
were  opened  Feb.  12,  17«6,  with 
an  assembly  at  which  the  Duko 
of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Cul- 
loden,  was  present.  The  house 
continued  to  be  the  fashionable 
place  of  entertainment  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  has  now  lost  its  former 
importance,  —  '*  a  clear  proof  that 
the  ]>almy  days  of  cxclusive- 
ness  are  gone  by  in  England" 
{Quarterly  Reriew).  The  rooms 
are  let  for  public  meetings,  dra- 
matic readings,  lectures,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  dinners.  Al- 
mack's  is  now  called  **  Willis's," 
from  the  name  of  the  present 
proprietor.     A     novel     entitled 
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"  Almack's"  was  Issaed  In  1831, 
and  followed  by  *'  A  Key  to  Al- 
mack*s,"  by  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

9^**  We  ooQld,  however,  stay  there 
bni  a  short  time;  for  we  were  to  go 
to  Almack*fl,  where,  with  some  exer- 
tion, we  arrived  just  before  the  doors 
were  closed  at  midnight.  It  was  very 
brilliant,  as  It  always  is;  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  ease  and  comfort  were 
perfect, — no  ceremony,  no  sapper,  no 
reguIaUon  or  managing,  brilliantly 
lighted  large  halls,  very  fine  music, 
plenty  of  dancing.  ...  It  struck  me, 
nowever,  that  there  were  fewer  of  the 
leading  nobility  and  fashion  there 
than  forraerly,  and  that  the  general 
caat  of  the  company  was  younger.'* 

Gtorge  TicJtnor  {in  1835). 

The  Fraction  asked  himself:  How 
wtll  this  look  in  Almaek't^aad  before 
lArd  Maboaany?  The  wlnklemann 
asked  blmself:  How  will  this  look  In 
the  rni  verse,  and  before  the  Creator  of 
Man?  Carlyle. 

Mmack's  Club.  This  club  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  was  founded 
in  1764,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  gambling  which  took  place 
there.  Walpole  writes,  in  1770, 
that  the  gaming  at  Almack's  is 
"  worthy  the  decline  of  our  em- 
pire, or  commonwealth,  which 
you  please."  He  adds:  "The 
young  men  of  the  age  lose  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
In  an  evening  there."  Charles 
Fox  was  a  member,  and  also  Gib- 
bon. The  latter  wrote,  that,  not^ 
withstanding  the  rage  of  play, 
he  found  there  more  entertain- 
ment and  rational  society  than  in 
any  other  club  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Almack's  afterwards  be- 
came Goosetree's  Club,  of  which, 
in  1780,  Pitt  and  Wilberforce 
were  members.  See  Bbookes's 
Clcb. 

Almeidan.  The  largest  and  hand- 
somest square  in  Constantino- 
ple, Turkey. 

A.lxnond  Gien.  See  Glbn  Al- 
mond. 

AJniriok  Castle.  The  ancient  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  historically  one  of  the  most 
interesting  liaronial  mansions  in 
England.  It  dates  from  before 
the  Conquest,  but  has  undergone 
•everai  restorations. 


^  **Ab  no  pains  or  expense  wai 
spared  to  make  the  new  part  harmo* 
nlzc  with  the  old,  so  fnr  as  it  wa8  pos- 
sible to  combine  ancient  architecture 
with  modern  requirements,  the  slruc- 
tare,  as  a  whole,  presents  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  in  Great  Britain 
— perhaps  In  the  world  —  of  the  feudal 
castle  oi^mediaval  days." 

The  Times,  1869. 

Homo  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race. 
Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place, 
Tlielr  cradle  and  their  grave  I 
Still  sternly  o*er  tlie  castle's  gate 
Their  housi^'n  IJon  stands  in  state, 

As  In  his  proud  departed  hours: 
And  w  arnors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners**  flout  the  sky,*' 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

FUz- Greene  Ifalleek. 

Alphonsine  Tables.  A  series  of 
astronomical  tables  intended  to 
correct  those  contained  in  Ptol- 
emy's "  Almagest,"  composed  by 
order  of  Alphonso  of  Castile  in 
1262. 

Alsatia.    See  Whitefbiass. 

Alster,  The.  A  basin  or  lake  in 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
surrounded  with  fine  buildings. 
It  is  a  favorite  pleasure-resort  of 
the  inhabitants. 

AlteMarkt.  [Old  Market.]  A 
public  square  in  Dresden,  Ger* 
many. 

Altenahr  Castle.  An  ancient 
feudal  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Altenberg  Abbey.  A  very  inter- 
esting monastic  establishment  of 
the  Cistercian  order  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  near  Cologne,  Ger- 
many. The  church  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Altenburg.  An  ancient  and  noted 
castle  near  Bamberg,  in  Franco- 
nia,  Germany.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Althorp.  A  noble  manor  near 
Weedon  in  England,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Spencer. 

Alton  Towers.  A  noble  mansion, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  parish  of  Alton, 
England. 

Altotting.    See    Shbins  op   thh 

B:^ACK  VjKGIif. 
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AiltoTitl,  Bindo.  A  portrait  of 
this  youth,  which  has  bean 
wrongly  taken  to  be  that  of  the 
painter  himself,  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1620).  It  was  formerly 
in  the  Casa  Altoviti,  Rome,  but 
is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

A.malienborg.  A  royal  palace  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  is 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
royal  family. 

Amazon,  The.  1.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome.  Also  another  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

2.  A  celebrated  relic  of  an- 
cient sculpture  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia.  It  has  been 
by  some  ascribed  to  Polycleites 
the  Elder  (462?-412?  B.  C.),  the 
Greek  statuary. 

Axnazons,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Battlb  of  thb  Amazons. 

Ambassadors,  The.  See  Two 
Ambassadors. 

Ambazsadors'  Club.  See  Coysn- 
TBr  Club. 

Ambras  Armoury.  [Ger.  Amr 
hraser  Sammlung.]  A  famous 
collection  of  ancient  armor,  jew- 
els, and  curiosities,  in  the  Belve- 
dere, Vienna,  Austria.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Castle  of 
Ambras  in  the  Tyrol,  from  which 
place  it  was  brought  to  Vienna 
in  the  early  i>art  of  this  century. 

.Ambrosian  Iiibrary.  [Ital.  Bi- 
hliot€ca  Amhi^iiana.^  A  noted 
library  in  Milan,  Italy,  contain- 
ing some  celebrated  manuscripts. 
It  was  founded  in  1602,  and  was 
named  after  St.  Ambrose,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Ambush,  The.  A  picture  by 
George  H.  Boughton,  a  contem- 
porary painter  of  landscapes  and 
genre. 

Amer,  Mosque  of.  See  Mosque 
OF  Ambk. 

America,  The.  1.  A  war-vessel  of 
the  old  American  navy,  built  be- 
tween 1775  and  1783.  She  carried 
74  guns,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Commodore  Jones  "  the  largest 
of  seventy-fours  in  the  world.'' 


She  was  presented  to  the  French 
government  before  she  went  to 
sea,  and  was  finally  captured 
from  the  French  by  the  British. 

2.  A  noted  schooner-rigged 
yacht,  celebrated  for  her  sf^eed 
and  the  excellence  of  her  model. 
The  victory  of  this  yacht  over  R. 
Stephenson's  iron  yacht  Titania 
in  a  race,  August,  1851,  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the 
model  upon  which  the  America 
was  built.  She  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler. 

Amiens  Cathedral.  See  Notrb 
Dame  [d'Amiens]. 

Amphion,  The.  A  British  frigate 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  England, 
Sept.  22,  1796.  Nearly  all  on 
board  perished. 

Amphitrite,  The.  A  ship  which 
was  wrecked  off  Boulogne, 
France,  in  1833,  with  a  loss  of 
over  100  passengers. 

Amrita  Saras.  [Fount  of  Immor- 
tality.] A  famous  temple  in  Am- 
ritsar,  India,  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Hindus.  The  tem- 
ple is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
centre  of  a  reservoir  or  tank 
about  160  paces  square.  It  was 
constructed  in  1581. 

Amsterdam  Vegetable  Market. 
A  picture  by  Gabriel  Metzu  (b. 
1630),  a  Dutch  ^enre-painter.  In 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Ananias,  Death  of.  See  Death 
OF  Ananias. 

Anatomical  I«eoture.  A  celebrat- 
ed picture  by  Rembrandt  van 
Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch  paint- 
er. It  bears  date  1632,  and  ia 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague, 
Holland. 

Anoajani  Madonna.  See  Madon- 
na Ancajani. 

Anoaster  House.  See  LrNDSBY 
House. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  The  oldest  regular 
military  company  in  the  United 
States,  organized  in  1638.  Its  ar- 
mory and  interesting  collection 
of  military  and  other  relics  ar^ 
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in  Fanenil  Hall,  Boston.  An 
Artillery  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  England  nnder  Henry 
VIII.  ^ 

And  the  old  book*  In  nnlforms  an  va- 
ried as  tbofl^  of  the  Ancient  and  Bmorabie 
Arttllery  Company  uiod  to  be,  if  rov 
loemory  Mrvee  me  rtghu  Holmu. 

Ancient  Italy.  A  nicture  by  Jo- 
seph Mai  lord  William  Turner 
(1 1 75-1857),  the  eminent  English 
painter. 

AndersonTille  Prison.  A  noted 
military  prison  in  Sumter  Co., 
Georgia,  in  which,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  a»tes, 
manv  Union  soldiers  were  con- 
fined, and  subjected  to  great 
cruelty. 

Andes,  Heart  of  the.  See  Heart 
OF  THK  Akdes. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1488- 
1530).  In  the  collection  of  auto- 
graph portraits  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Andromeda.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Reni  (1575-1642),  in  the  casino, 
or  summer-house,  of  the  BospigU- 
osi  palace,  in  Borne. 

Angel,  The.  An  old  and  famous 
inn  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
London,  rebuilt  in  1819. 

4^  This  name  has  been  a  common 
deeiffnaUoD  of  Inna  and  public-houses 
in  England,  which  were  formerly 
known  by  the  varioos  devices  upon 
their  signs. 

Angel  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herds. A  picture  by  Thomas 
Cole  (1801-1848).  In  the  Boston 
AthensBum. 

Angelo.    See  Bridge  of  St.  An- 

OBLO,  MiCHABL  AnOELO,  MI- 
CHAEL AiroBLo's  Housb,  and 
St.  AiroKiX). 

Angela,  Fall  of  the.  See  Fall  of 
TRB  Anobls. 

Angels'  Heads.    1.  A  well-known 

gicture,  called  by  this  name,  by 
ir  Joshua  Beynolds  (1723-1792). 
"  The  head  of  Miss  Gordon,  the 
niece  of  *  No-Popery  *  Lord  Gor- 
don, appears  in  five  different  po- 
sitions, with  cherubs'  wings." 
This  (lictare  is  in  the  National 


Gallery,  London,  and  has  been 
often  reproduced. 

2.  Picture-groups  bearing  this 
name,  by  Correggio,  and  bv 
others,  are  very  familiar  through 
photographic  reproductions. 

Angerstein  Gallery.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  See 
National  Gallery. 

Animali,  Sala  degli.  See  Sala 
dboli  Animali. 

Anna,  St.    See  St.  Anna. 

Anne  Hathaway' s  Cottage.  A 
house  in  the  village  of  Shottery^ 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, which  is  pointed  out  as  the 
cottage  in  which  Anne  Hatha^ 
way  lived  prior  to  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  Shakespeare. 


"It  is    a    timber  and    plaster 

house,  like  John  Shakespeare's,  stand, 
ing  on  a  bank,  with  a  roughly  paved 
terrace  in  front.  The  parlor  is  wain, 
scoted  high  in  oak,  and  in  the  princi- 

f>al  chamber  is  an  enormous  and  heav- 
ly  carved  bedstead.  Though  a  rustic 
and  even  rude  habitation  when  meas- 
ured bv  our  standard,  it  was  evidently 
a  comfortable  home  for  a  substantial 
veoman  in  the  time  uf  Queen  Kliza- 
beth,  and  is  picturesque  enough  for 
the  cradle  of  a  poet's  love." 

Richard  Grant  White. 

Anne's,  St.    See  St.  Anne's. 

Annitshkoff  Palaoe.  A  noted  pal- 
ace in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  It  is  situated  on  Uie 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  city. 

Annunciation,  The.  [Ital.  L'An-' 
nunciazione,  Fr.  L*Annonciation, 
Crer.  Die  Verkiindigtfrif/.]  A  very 
common  subject  of  representa- 
tion by  the  media3val  painters, 
exhibiting  the  interview  between 
the  angel  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
according  to  the  account  in  Luke 
i.  2(y-29.  Of  numerous  composi- 
tions treating  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  more  celebrated. 

Annunciation^  The.  A  picture 
regarded  as  miraculous,  and  for- 
merly held  in  the  higiiest  venera- 
tion by  all  Christendom.    It  is 
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in  a  chapel  of  the  church  styled 
delta  Santissima  Nunziata  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  It  is  concealed  from 
the  public,  and  only  exhibited  to 
the  devout  on  great  occasions. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  picture  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  by  Carlo  Dolce. 

49* "The  name  of  the  painter  Is 
disputed;  but,  according  to  tradition, 
It  is  the  work  of  a  certain  Bartolomeo, 
who,  while  he  sat  meditating  upon  the 
various  excellencies  and  perfections  of 
Our  Lady,  and  most  especiallv  on  her 
divine beautv,  and  thinking  witn  humil- 
ity how  Inadequate  were  his  own  pow- 
ers to  represent  her  worthily,  fell 
asleep;  and,  on  awaking,  found  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  had  been  wondrous- 
ly  completed,  either  by  the  hand  of  an 
angel,  or  by  that  of  St.  Luke,  who  had 
descended  from  heaven  on  purpose. 
Thouffh  this  curious  relic  has  been  fre- 
quently restored,  no  one  has  presumed 
to  touch  the  features  of  the  Virgin, 
which  are,  I  am  told, —for  I  have 
never  been  bleased  with  a  sight  of  the 
original  picture,  —  marvellously  sweet 
and  beautiful.  It  is  concealed  bv  a 
veil,  on  which  is  painted  a  fine  head  of 
the  Redeemer,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  forty-two  lamps  of  silver  bum  con- 
tinually round  It."  Mr9,  Jameton. 

Anmniciation,  The.  A  picture 
by  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  called 
Fra  Angelico  (1387-1455).  In  the 
Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Annunciation,  The,  A  picture 
by  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495),  the 
Flemish  painter,  bearing  date 
1482,  and  described  as  a  work  of 
very  original  conception  and  mar- 
vel lous  delicacy.  It  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Prince  Kadzivil  at  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Annunciation,  The.  A  remark- 
able picture  by  Baccio  della  Porta, 
called  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1469- 
1517),  representing  the  Virgin  on  a 
throne,  the  angel  descending  with 
a  lily,  and  around  the  throne 
various  saints.  In  the  gallery  at 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Annunciation^  The.  "A  picture 
by  Francesco  Francia  (1450-1517). 
In  the  Brera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Anniuu'iationy  The.  A  small 
picture  by  Fta  Bartolommeo 
(14t)'^-1517),  the  Italian  painter. 
Now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Annunciation^  The.  A  picture 
by  Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660). 


In  the  church  of  S.  BartolomeOr 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Anthony's  Nose.  A  well-known 
promontory  on  the  Hudson  River, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Anthony  Van  Corlear,  a  trum- 
peter of  Gov.  Stuyvesant. 


"  It  must  be  known,  then,  that 
the  nose  of  Anthony,  the  trumpeter, 
was  of  a  very  lusty  size.  .  .  .  Now 
thus  It  happened,  that,  bright  and  early 
in  the  morning,  the  good  Anthony, 
having  washed  his  burly  visage,  waa 
leaning  over  the  quarter-rnillng  of  the 
galley,  contemplating  it  In  the  glassy 
wave  below.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
illustrious  sun,  breakine  in  all  his 
splendor  fh>m  behind  a  nigh  bluff  of 
the  Highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his 
most  potent  beams  fhll  upou  the  reful- 
gent nose  of  the  sounder  of  brass, 
the  reflection  of  which  shot  straightway 
down  hissing  hot  into  the  water,  and 
killed  a  mighty  stui^on  that  was  dis- 
porting near  the  vessel.  The  hage 
monster,  being  with  Infinite  labor  hoist- 
ed on  board,  furnished  a  luxurious 
repast  to  the  crew.  .  .  .  When  this 
astonishing  miracle  became  known  to 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  that  he  tasted 
of  the  unknown  fish,  he,  as  may  be 
Buppdised,  marvelled  exceedingly,  and 
as  a  monument  thereof  he  gave  the 
name  of  Anthony's  Nose  to  a  stout 

{tromontory  In  the  neighborhood,  and 
t  has  continued  to  be  called  Anthony's 
Nose  ever  since  that  time."         Irving. 

1^*  There  is  also  an  Anthony's  Nose 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Qeorge,  and  an- 
other on  the  Mohawk  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.Y. 

AntinouB,  The.  A  name  given  to 
several  statues  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  young  Bltnynian  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Ac- 
cording to  some  historians  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Nile. 
Hadrian  wept  for  him,  and 
caused  the  most  famous  artists 
to  reproduce  his  image.  Among 
the  Rtatues  w^hich  represent  him, 
there  are  two  chefs  d  utnvre.  One 
(Belvedere  Autinous)  is  now  in 
the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican. 
Rome,  the  other  in  the  Capitol. 
(See  infra,  2.)  The  former,  which 
is  now  called  Mercury,  was  found 
near  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  a 
church  on  the  Esquiline,  and  is 
a  statue  of  great  beauty.    Its  just 
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lyropoTtions  and  graceful  posture 
have  received  unqualified  praise. 


•*  The  Belvedero  Antinoas  Im  an 
exquisite  image  of  blooming  youth. 
For  soft  and  delicate  beauty,  —  beauty 
which,  like  that  of  the  vernal  rose,  the 
sunset  cloud,  and  the  breaking  wave,  is 
BuiQfcstive  of  brief  continuance  and 
early  decay, — this  statue  has  no  supe- 
rior, hardly  an  equal."  HiUard. 


**  Poussin  declared  the  Mercury, 
which  at  that  Ume  was  called  without 
reason  the  AnUnouit  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  proportions  of  the  numan 
body."  Ampere,  Trans, 


"The  Belvedere  'Mercury,'  a 
voung  man  standing  like  the  Melcager, 
but  atill  more  beautiful.  The  torso  Is 
more  vigorous,  and  the  head  more  re- 
fined. A  smiling  expression  flickers 
IlghUy  over  the  countenance,  the  grace 
and  modesty  of  a  well-bom  youth 
capable  of  expressing  himself  prop- 
erlv,  because  ne  is  of  an  intelligent 
and  select  race,  but  who  hesitates  to 
speak  because  his  soul  Is  stJlI  fresh. 
Betting  aside  the  Venus  of  Milo  and 
the  statues  of  the  Parthenon,  I  know 
of  nothing  comparable  to  it." 

Taine,  Trans. 

Look  long  enough 
On  any  peasant's  face  here,  coarse  and 

lined, 
Tott*lI  catch  AiUinous  somewhere  in  that 

day. 
As   perftetrftatnred    as    be   yearns    at 

Some 
From  marble  pale  with  beauty. 

Mn,  Browning. 

2.  An  admired  statue  of  An- 
tinous,  found  in  Hadrian's  \'illa, 
and  now  in  the  Capitol,  Borne. 


'*In  the  Antinous  the  anato- 
mist would  look  in  vain  to  detect  even 
the  slightest  mistake  or  misconcep- 
tion ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole  composition,  so  fine  and  undu- 
lating the  forms,  wat  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  a  gross  fault." 

John  BeU. 
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_  The  identity  of  the  Capltoline 
Antinous  has  only  once,  I  think,  been 
seriously  questioned;  and  yet  it  may 
be  reckoned  more  than  doubtful.  The 
head  is  almost  certainly  not  his.  How 
It  came  to  be  placed  upon  a  body  pre- 
senting so  much  resemblance  to  the 
type  of  Antinous,  I  do  not  know. 
Careful  comparison  of  the  torso  and 
the  arms  with  nn  indubitable  portrait 
will  raise  the  question  whether  this 
line  statue  is  not  a  Hermes  or  a  hero 
of  an  earlier  age."        J.  A,  Symonds, 


3.  A  famous  bas-relief  of  An- 
tinous, from  the  Villa  Adriana, 
now  in  the  Villa  Albani  at^ome, 
representing  the  youth  crowned 
with  lotus.  Winckelmann  pro- 
nounces it,  after  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  the  most  beautiful 
monument  of  antiauity  which 
time  has  transmitted  to  us,  "  as 
fresh  and  as  highly  finished  as  if 
it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor." 

49"*' The  bas-relief  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  restored  to  suit  the  conception 
of  a  Vertumnus,  has  even  more  of 
florid  beauty,  but  whether  the  restora- 
tion was  wisely  made  may  be 
doubted."  J.  A.  Symonds, 

4.  A  bust  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


"Among  the  simple  busts,  by 
far  the  finest,  to  my  thinking,  are  the 
colossal  bead  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
ivy-crowned  bronze  at  Naples.  The 
latter  is  not  only  flawless  in  its  execu- 
tion, but  is  animated  with  a  pensive 
beauty  of  expression.  The  former, 
though  praised  by  Winckelmann  as 
among  the  two  or  three  most  precious 
masterpieces  of  antique  art,  must  be 
criticised  for  a  certain  vacancy  and  life- 
lessness."  J,  A,  Symondt, 

5.  A  bronze  bust  in  the  Mu« 
seum  at  Naples,  Italy.  (See 
9npra,  4.) 

6.  Among  other  statues  of  An- 
tinous, is  that  called  the  Braschi 
Antinous,  from  having  belonged 
to  Duke  Braschi.  This  colossal 
statue,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gabii,  is  now  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Antiope.    See  Jupiter  and  Anti- 

OPE. 

AntiparoB,  Grotto  of.  See  Grot- 
to OF  Antiparos. 

Antoine,  Faubourg  St.  See  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine. 

Antonia,  Fortress  of.  The  site 
of  this  structure  at  Jerusalem 
has  been  a  subject  for  controver- 
sy, but  it  is  thought  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  whole  northern  section 
of  the  Haram.  Josephus  de- 
scribes it  as  being  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  as  the  Temple  was 
that  of  the  city,  and  as  having  the 
apartments  and  conveniences  of 
a  palace.  He  says  that  the  *'  gen- 
eral appearance  was   that  of  a 
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tower,  with  other  ^xjiwem  at  each 
of  the  four  corners,  three  of  which 
were  60  cuhits  high,  while  that 
at  the  south-east  anele  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  70  cubits,  so  that 
from  thence  there  was  a  complete 
view  of  the  Temple." 

Antonine  Column.  A  celebrated 
relic  of  ancient  Rome,  now  stand- 
inff  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aureliiis  Antoninus  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Roman  people,  A.D.  174. 
The  column  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  placed  there 
by  Siztus  V.,  and  the  shaft  is 
surrounded  bv  bas-reliefs  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral  form.  One  of 
these  bas-reliefs,  a  figure  of  Jupi- 
ter Pluvius,  representing  him 
sending  down  rain  which  falls 
from  his  outstretched  arms,  is 
celebrated  from  its  supposed  con- 
nection with  an  old  legend  that 
a  Christian  legion  from  Mitylene 
caused  rain  to  fall  as  the  result 
of  their  prayers.  This  story  is 
told  by  Eusebius,  and  corroborat- 
ed by  Justin  Martyr. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina.  See 
Tbmplr  of  AirroiaiYUS  aud 
Faustiva. 

Antoninus,  Wall  of.  See  Wall 
OF  Amtoninus. 

Antony,  St.    See  St.  Antony. 

Antwerp  CitadeL  A  famous  fort- 
ress in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  erect- 
ed for  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  has 
undergone  several  sieges,  and  at 
different  times  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  the 
French. 

A.pi8  Mausoleum.  A  large  sub- 
terranean tomb  at  SakklCrah, 
Egypt,  also  known  as  the  Sera- 
peum,  although  the  latter  title  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  tem- 
ple (no  longer  in  existence)  which 
was  built  over  the  excavated 
tomb.  M.  Mairette  discovered 
the  site  of  the  Serapeum  and  the 
Apis  Mausoleum  in  1860-61.  He 
found  them  buried  in  the  sand; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Serapeum, 
which  he  excavated  with  great 
difficulty,    are    now    re-buried. 


The  discoverv  of  the  Apis  Mauso- 
leum was,  historically,  of  much 
importance.  In  it  were  found 
many  inscribed  tablets,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  See  Sera- 
peum. 

49*  **  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  up 
to  it  rtbe  Bernpeum],  and  two  pylons 
stood  oefore  It;  round  it  was  the  usual 
enclosure.  But  It  was  distinguished 
from  all  other  temples  by  liavinK  in 
one  of  its  chambers  an  opening,  from 
which  descended  an  inclined  passage 
Into  the  rock  below,  giving  access  to 
the  vaults  in  which  reposed  the  mum- 
mied representatives  of  the  god  Apia. 
Living,  the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped 
in  a  magnificent  temple  at  Mempnis, 
and  lod^d  in  a  palace  acMolnins ,  —  the 
Apleum :  dead,  he  was  Duried  in  ex- 
cavated vaults  at  SakkArah,  and  wor- 
shipped  In  a  temple  built  over  them  — 
the  Serapeum."     Murray*9  Handbook. 

Apollinare  in  Classe.  See  Saitt' 
Apolunarb  nr  Classb. 

Apollinarisberg.  A  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  well  known 
to  travellers,  and  crowned  with  a 
beautiful  modem  Gothic  church. 

ApoUino,  The.  [The  little  Apol- 
lo.] An  ancient  and  admired 
statue,  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uffizi  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

49"  "  After  the  vivid  truth  of  these 
two  remarkable  works  [the  Wrestlers, 
and  the  Knlfe-Grlnder],  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  do  full  Justice  to  the  soft, 
ideal  beauty  of  the  ApoUino.  It  is  like 
taking  up  the  Phddre  of  Racine,  after 
laying  down  the  first  part  of  King 
Henry  IV."  ffUlard. 

Apollo.  An  ancient  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  work  by  Praxiteles,  the 
Greek  sculptor  (b.  B.C.  392?). 
There  is  another  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Apollo  and  Daphne.  A  work  of 
sculpture  by  Giovanni  Lorenzo 
Bernini  (1598-1680).  In  the 
Villa  Bor^hese,  Rome. 

ApoUo  and  Python.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1775-1851),  the  Enflrlish 
landscape-painter,  regarded  one 
of  his  best  works. 

Apollo  and  the  Muaes.    See  Pah. 

KABSUS. 
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Apollo  Belvidere.  A  celebrated 
statue  of  Apollo  found  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry at  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Antium.  It  was  purchased  by 
Julius  II.,  when  Cardinal,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Belridere  of 
the  Vatican,  Rome,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  present  name.  Connois- 
seurs now  think  that  this  statue 
is  not  the  original  work  of  a 
Greek  sculptor,  but  a  copy. 

JlQr*  *' Ardently  excited,  and  filled 
vlth  divine  anger,  with  which  is  min- 
gled a  touch  of  triumphant  tcom,  the 
Intellectual  head  la  turned  sideways, 
while  the  figure  with  elastic  step  Is 
hastening  forward.  The  eye  seems  to 
•hoot  forth  lightning;  there  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  in  the  comers  of 
the  mouth;  and  the  distended  nostrils 
seem  to  breathe  forth  divine  anger." 

Lfibke,  Tratu. 

jior*  "The  Apollo  Behridere  belongs 
to  a  more  recent  and  a  less  simple  ase. 
Whatever  ita  merit  may  be,  it  naa  tne 
defect  of  being  a  little  too  elegant :  It 
might  well  pbase  Winckelmann  and 
the  critics  or  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  plaited  locks  fkU  behind  the  ear 
in  the  most  charming  manner,  and  are 
gathered  above  the  brow  in  a  kind  of 
diadem,  as  if  arranged  by  a  woman. 
This  Apollo  certainly  displays  tavoir- 
vinrtt  also  consciousness  of  his  rank —I 
am  sure  he  has  a  crowd  of  domestics." 

TaifUt  TroM. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  Oght,  — 
The  sun  in  human  llmos  arrayed,  and 

brow 
All  radiant  flrom  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shsft  has  Just  been  shot — the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortars  venReance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  b»auUfhl  disdain,  and  might 
AndmjOesty.  flash  their  fUll  lightnings  by, 
JDeveloplng  in  th»l  one  glance  the  Deity. 

Byron- 

A^poOo  Club.  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  founder 
of  this  club,  which  met  at  the 
noted  Devil  Tavern,  between 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Middle 
Temple  gate.  In  London.     The 

Erinclpal  room  at  the  tavern  was 
nown  as  the  "  Oracle  of  Apol- 
lo." The  Welcome  in  gilded  let- 
ters uiK>n  a  black-boarci,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Club  inscribed  in 
the  same  manner,  were  placed 
over  the  door  and  fireplace  of  the 
Apollo.  'The  Welcome  and  the 
Leges  Coivcic  tales  are  to  be  found 


in  Jonson's  works.    See  Dkvil 
Tavern. 

49- "The  Club  at  the  Devil  does 
not  appear  to  have  resembled  the 
higher  one  at  the  Mermaid,  where 
Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  used  to 
meet  him  [Jonson] .  Ho  most  probably 
had  it  all  to  himself."  Leigh  Hunt. 

Apollo  Qallery.  See  Gausrir 
d'Apollon. 

Apollo  Boom.  An  apartment  in 
the  Raleigh  Tavern,  an  ancient 
building  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
in  which  the  House  of  Burgesses 
met  to  take  into  consideration 
the  insurrectionary  proceedings 
then  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 

Apollo  SauroctonoB.  [Lizard-kill- 
er.] A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Winck- 
elmann is  the  original  statue  by 
Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bronze 
statue  left  in  the  world.  It  was 
found  upon  the  Aventine  Mount. 
There  is  another  statue  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Vatican. 

Apollo,  Temple  of.  See  Tebcplb 
OF  Apollo. 

Ai>ollonicon.  An  immense  organ 
first  exhibited  in  1817  at  the  man- 
ufactory of  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Flight  and  Robson,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London.  The  instrument 
was  self-acting,  and  could  also  be 
played  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  one  or  by  several  performers. 
The  ApoUonicon  was  five  years 
in  course  of  construction,  and 
cost  about  £10,000. 

Apostles,  The.  See  Calling  of 
THB  Apostlbs,  Communion  of 
THB  Apostles,  and  Twelvb 
Apostlbs. 

Apotheosis  of  Hercules.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Fran9oi8  Le- 
moine  (1688-1737),  the  French  his- 
torical painter.  It  is  64  feet  by  54 
feet  in  size,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe.  *' There  are 
142  figures  in  it,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  most  magnificent  pitiura 
di    machina    of    the    decorative 

feriod  in  which  it  was  executed." 
t  is  painted  on  the  ceilinj^  of  9 
room  in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 
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Apotheosis  of  Trajan.  See  Tri- 
umph OF  Trajan. 

Apotheosis  of  'Washinffton.  An 
immense  fresco  on  the  interior  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, painted  by  Brumidi.  It 
covers  some  6,000  feetj  and  cost 
$40,000. 

Apoxyomenes.  A  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  an  athlete  by  Lysippus 
(flourished  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  the  Greek  sculptor;  a 
marble  copy  of  which,  found  at 
Trastevere  in  1846,  is  now  in  the 
Vatican,  Borne. 

Tbe  lpg0  and  armw  Cof  the  Antinous]  are 
mnddlea  with  exnulslte  grace  of  outline; 
yet  they  do  not  snow  that  readiness  for 
active  service  which  Is  noticeable  in  the 
■tatues  of  the  Meleager,  the  Apoxyomtno$t 
Qt  the  Belvedere  Hermes.    J.  A.  ayaumds. 

Applan  Way.    See  Via  Appia. 

Apprentices.  See  Idle  and  In- 
dustrious Apprentices. 

Approach  to  Venice.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1775-1851),  the  eminent 
English  painter. 

Apsley  House.  The  former  well- 
known  residence  of  the  Dake  of 
Wellington,  Piccadilly,  London. 
It  immediately  adjoins  Hyde 
Park.  It  was  built  about  1785 
for  Charles  Batburst,  Lord  Aps- 
ley, and  was  purchased  by  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  elder  brother  of 
the  great  Duke,  in  1828.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  pictures. 

Ara  Cosli.  [Altar  of  Heaven.]  A 
very  interesting  church  in  Rome, 
of  hiph  antiquity,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Gibbon,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms ua,  on  the  15tli  of  October, 
1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capito^  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing 
vespers,  first  meditated  writing 
the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  city.  The  name  Ara 
CobU  is  traditionally  derived  from 
the  altar  consecrated  by  Augus- 
tas in  consequence  of  the  sibyl's 
Sronhecy  about  the  coming  of  the 
^eaeomer,  a  monkish  invention 
wholly  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence.    Some  8ay»   however, 


that  in  the  middle  a^^s  the  chnrch 
was  called  *'  S.  Maria  in  Aurocie- 
Ho.''  The  church  of  Ara  CobU  is 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
people,  on  account  of  the  famous 
wooden  image  called  the  Santis- 
simo  Bambino,  supposed  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  curiug  the  sick. 
The  steps  of  this  church  are  the 
identical  ones  which  formed  the 
ascent  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitollnus.    See  Bambino. 


"  On  tho  steps  of  Ara-Coeli,  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  the  first  grcnt  Ce- 
sar climbed  on  bis  knees  after  his  first 
triumph.  At  their  base  Rlenzi,  the 
last  of  tbe  Roman  tribunes,  fell.  .  .  . 
Standing  on  a  spot  so  thronged  with 
memories,  the  dullest  Imagination  takes 
fire."  W.  W.  Story. 


"  A  flight  of  124  steps  of  marble 
leads  to  the  church  of  Ara-CoBll,  one 
of  tbe  oldest  and  ugliest  In  Rome.  Bat 
DO  one  is  held  in  greater  reverence  by 
the  people,  and  none  is  more  frequent- 
ed by  throngs  of  worshippers.*' 

O,  S.  mUard. 


**A  staircase  of  extraordinary 
width  and  length  stretches  upward  to 
the  red  facade  of  the  church  of  Ara- 
OoDli.  On  these  steps  hundreds  of  beg- 
ears,  as  ragged  as  tnose  of  Callot,  ckui 
in  tattered  tiats  and  rusty  brown  blank- 
ets, arc  warming  themselves  mi^esti- 
cally  in  the  sunshine.  You  embrace 
all  this  In  a  glance,  the  convent  and  the 
palace,  the  colossi  and  the  canaille; 
tbe  hill,  loaded  with  architecture,  sud- 
denly rises  at  the  end  of  a  street,  its 
stone  masses  spotted  with  crawling 
human  insects.  This  is  peculiar  to 
Rome."  Taine,  IVatu. 

Returning  home  by  Ara  CSobK,  we 
mounted  to  It  by  more  than  100  marble 
steps,  not  In  devotion, — as  1  observed 
some  to  do  on  their  bare  knees,^but  to 
see  those  two  famous  statues  of  Con8tan<- 
tlne  in  white  marble,  placed  there  out  of 
his  Baths.  John  Evelyn,  1644. 

Arbroath  Abbey.  This  ruin  of  the 
most  spacious  abbey  in  Scotland 
is  in  Aberbrothwick.  It  was 
built  in  1178,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  h.  Becket.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Abbots  of  Ab- 
erbrothwick placed  a  bell  on  a 
dangerous  reef  in  the  German 
Ocean,  and  this  story  gave  rise 
to  a  ballad  of  Sou  they 's. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  placed  thut  bell  on  tho  luchcaperock. 

Southeyi 

See  IxcHCAPs  Bock. 
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Are  de  ri£toile,  or  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe.  A  very  lar^e  and  fine 
triumphal  arch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Champs-Elys^s,  Paris.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city,  and,  from  its  high  situa- 
tion, commands  an  extensive 
view  over  Paris.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  huild  this  arch, 
and  its  construction  was  begun; 
but  the  work  as  now  seen  was 
not  finished  until  1836,  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
is  of  a  classical  design;  and  the 
whole  structure  is  161  feet  high, 
145  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  deep. 

9Gf  "  It  was  not,  however,  till  we 
tiood  almost  beoeath  it  that  we  really 
felt  the  grandeur  of  this  great  arcb,  in- 
cluding lo  large  a  apace  of  Ihe  blue  sky 
In  its  airy  sweep.  At  a  distance  it  im- 
presses tbe  spectator  with  its  solidity ; 
nearer,  with  the  lofty  vacancy  beneath 
it."  Mawthome. 

She  CMme.  de  B ]  In  not  a  cabinet 

minister,  she  is  not  a  marshal  of  Krance, 
she  has  no  appolntmentn  in  her  gift^  she 
Ures  beyond  the  Arc  de  VEtoile ;  but,  for 
all  that,  people  go  to  visit  her  ftoro  the 
Ibor  comers  of  Paris.  TaiM^  Tranu. 

With  every  respect  for  Kensington 
tomplke,  I  own  that  the  Are  de  VEtoHe 
at  Paris  Is  a  much  finer  entrance  to  an 
Imperial  capltaL  Utaekeray. 

You  find  here  [In  Borne]  less  space  and 
stone  work,  less  material  srandeur  than 
In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  In  the 
Are  de  TVuMRjiAe,  bnt  mure  Invention  and 
more  to  interest  you.  TVitee,  Ihxm*. 

Arc  de  Triomphe.  See  Abg  db 
l'£:toilb. 

Arc  du  CarrouseL  A  triumphal 
arch  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  Paris,  48  feet  high,  66 
feet  wide,  begun  in  1806.  It  is  a 
copy,  with  alterations,  of  the 
Arch  of  Severus  at  Rome.  For- 
merly the  Arc  du  Carrousel  was 
surmounted  by  four  horses  of 
bronze  from  St.  Mark's,  Venice; 
but  these  were  returned  to  Ven- 
ice in  1814. 

Ajrcada,  The.  A  well-known 
building  in  Providence,  R.I.,  be- 
ing an  immense  granite  bazaar 
225  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in 
depth  (in  parts  130  feet  deep)  con- 
taining under  one  glass  roof  78 
stores.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1828. 

Aroadian  Academy.  [Ital.  Acca- 
demUi  degli  Arcadi.]    A  literary 


institute  at  Rome,  founded  in 
1690,  which  still  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  Capitol.  Its  aim, 
which  it  failed  to  reach,  was  to 
improve  the  literary  taste  of  the 
time,  and  at  one  period  it  num- 
bered some  2,000  members.  Its 
laws  were  drawn  out  in  ten  tables, 
its  constitution  was  republican, 
its  first  ma^strate  was  called 
custos,  and  its  members  sheji- 
herds.  Goethe  was  enrolled  as 
an  Arcadian  in  1788. 


"  Each  person  on  his  admission 
took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an  Ar- 
cadian name  assigned  to  him:  the 
basiness  of  the  meetings  was  to  be 
conducted  wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  BO  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  Arcadia 
has  survived  all  the  changes  of  Ital v ; 
it  still  holds  Its  meedngs  in  Rome,  Its- 
tens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and  christens 
Italian  clergymen,  English  squires,  and 
G(>nnan  counsellors  of  state,  by  the 
names  of  the  heathens.  It  publishes 
moreover  a  regular  journal,  the  Oior- 
naU  ArcadicOf  which,  although  it  was 
a  favorite  object  of  ridicule  with  tbe 
men  of  letters  in  other  provinces,  con- 
descends to  follow  slowly  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  often  furnishes  for- 
eigners with  Interesting  Information, 
not  only  literary  but  scientific." 

Spalding. 

Aroh  of  Augustus.  An  old  Roman 
memorial  arch  in  Rimini,  Italy. 

Arch  of  Constantine.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome,  standing  over  the 
Via  Triumphalis.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  and  me- 
dallions illustrating  the  history  of 
Trajan.  These  were  taken  from 
an  arch  of  Trajan  to  decorate  that 
of  Constantine,  though  some 
writers  have  regarded  the  whole 
structure  of  Constantine  as  a 
transformed  arch  of  Trajan. 
The  frieze  and  sculptures  upon 
the  arch,  which  are  of  the  time 
of  Constantine,  show  plainly  the 
decay  which  the  art  of  sculpture 
had  suffered  since  the  age  of  Tra- 
jan. 

j*S"  "  The  Arch  of  Constantine  .  .  . 
Is,  I  think,  by  far  the  mont  noble  of  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Kome.  Its  nuperi- 
orlty  arUes  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its 
fine  preservation.  Its  ancient  maguiii- 
cence  still  stands  unimpaired." 

C.  A,  EaUm- 
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Arch  of  Dru8U8.  A  triumphal 
arch  near  the  gate  of  San  Seb&s- 
tiano  in  Rome,  the  oldest  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  now  in  exist- 
ence in  the  city. 

Aroh  of  Hadrian.  This  gate,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  modern  city 
of  Athens,  Greece,  is  inscribed  on 
the  side  toward  the  Acropolis, 
*•  This  is  Athens,  the  ancient  city 
of  Theseus; "  on  the  other  side, 
"  This  is  the  city  of  Hadrian,  and 
not  of  Theseus." 

Arch  of  JanuB.  (Quadrifrons.) 
This  structure,  which  is  rather 
inaccurately  called  an  arch,  since 
it  consists  of  four  arches,  is  now 
standing  in  what  was  once  the 
Forum  Boariura,  Rome.  It  is  a 
large  square  mass,  each  of  its  four 
fronts  being  pierced  with  an  arch, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  Compitum,  a  kind  of 
structure  which  was  generally 
erected  at  the  meeting  of  four 
roads.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  as  an  exchange 
or  place  of  business  for  those  trad- 
ing in  the  Forum.  The  date  of 
its  construction  is  unknown, 
though  it  has  been  usually  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  (146-211),  and  by  some  to 
as  late  an  age  as  that  of  Constan- 
tine. 


"I  know  few  ruins  more  pic- 

tu resque  and  venerable  than  tbia.  Tbat 
tbla  arch  is  a  work  of  imperial  Rome, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  date  of 
its  erection  is  purely  coi^ectoral." 

Aroh  of  Septimius  Severus.  1. 
A  ncted  monument  of  ancient 
Rome,  standing  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Forum  It  was  built 
of  marble,  A.D.  205,  in  honor  of 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  sous  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
and  consists  of  one  large  and  two 
smaller  arches.  It  is  ornament- 
ed with  bas-reliefs  relating  t-o  the 
Eastern  wars  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast, 
and  containing  statues  of  Sep- 
timius Severus  and  his  two  sons. 
The  part  of  the  inscription  of  the 


arch  relating  to  Geta  was  oblit- 
erated after  his  murder  by  his 
brother. 


—  "The  heavy  and  clumsy  style 
of  Its  architecture  is  sufficiently  strik. 
Ing  when  viewed  beside  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Forum,  In  which  it 
stands.  Indeed,  I  know  few  ancient 
edifices  In  which  the  arts  have  been  ao 
completely  tortured  out  of  their  na- 
tlve  graces.  The  whole  bollding  ia 
covered  with  a  profiwlon  of  bas-reliefa, 
and  their  deformity  of  design  and  exe- 
cution Lb  sufficiently  evident  through 
all  the  ii^juries  of  Ume  and  accident. 
.  .  .  Though  this  arch  Is  entire,  the 
sculpture  has  evidently  suffered  fh>m 
Are-  £aio9^ 

4^  *'  In  the  later  days  of  the  Empire 
two  side  arches  were  added  for  ioot- 
passengers,  In  addition  to  the  carriage- 
way In  the  centre.  This  added  much 
to  the  splendor  of  the  edifice,  and 
gave  a  greater  opportunity  for  sculp- 
tural decoration  tJian  the  single  ar3> 
afforded.  The  Arch  of  SepUmlus  Bev- 
erus  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
the  class.*'  Fergu—otu 

2.  There  is  also  a  smaller  Arch 
of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  VelA- 
brum,  Rome,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velahro.  It  was 
erected  to  the  emperor  Severus, 
his  wife  Julia,  and  his  sons  Cara- 
calla and  Geta,  by  the  silver- 
smiths (Argentarii;  hence  it  is 
also  called  Arcus  Argentarius) 
and  tradespeople  of  the  Forum 
Boarium.  The  dedication  of  this 
arch  was  changed  after  the  death 
of  Geta,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lar- 
ger arch  described  above. 

Arch  of  Titus.  The  most  elegant 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  It 
stands  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  was  erected  by 
the  Roman  Senate  and  people  in 
honor  of  Titus  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
As  a  record  of  Bible  history  it 
is  the  most  interesting  ruin  in 
Rome,  containing  as  it  does  a 
representation  in  bas-relief  of 
the  spoils  brought  from  the  Tem- 
ple; among  which  may  be  recog- 
nized the  table  of  shew-breaa, 
the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  gold- 
en seven-branched  candlestick 
which  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  Tiber  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius  from  the  onslaught  of 
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Constantine.  There  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  this  arch  representing 
the  trophies  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  account  of  them 
given  by  the  Jewish  historian  Jo- 
sephus. 

49-  "  The  Arch  of  Titos— the  most 
andent  and  perhaps  the  most  faultless 
of  Uie  Triumphal  Arches  —  was  the 
work  of  an  age  when  the  arts,  which 
in  the  aire  of  Domltlan  had  degener* 
ated  from  their  ancient  simpUdty  into 
a  style  of  Cftlse  and  meretridons  orna- 
ment, had  revived  in  their  fullest  pur. 
Itv  and  vigor,  heneath  the  patronage 
ci  TnOaO'  But  we  now  see  it  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  hand  of  Time  has 
Tohhed  it  of  much  of  its  ancient 
beauty,  his  *  eflkclng  fingers'  have  oh- 
Uterated  much  of  the  expression  and 
grace  and  even  outline  of  the  bas-re- 
Uefs,  the  design  and  composition  of 
-which  we  can  yet  admire."         EcUon. 

M^  **  Over  the  half-worn  pavement, 
and  beneath  this  arch,  the  Roman 
armies  had  trodden  in  their  outward 
march  to  fight  battles,  a  world's  width 
away.  Betumins  victorious,  with 
royu  captives  and  inestimable  spoil,  a 
Boman  triumph,  that  most  gorgeous 
pageant  of  earthly  pride,  has  streamed 
■ad  flanntad  in  hundred-fold  succession 
over  these  same  flagstones  and  through 
thla  yet  stalwart  archway." 

BdwtAome, 

tar  **  The  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  most 
graoefbl  In  ito  form  of  all  the  Roman 
archea.  .  .  .  The  Jews  to  this  day,  it 
Is  said,  never  pass  under  this  arch; 
avoiding  the  sight  of  this  moumftil  rec- 
otd  of  the  downfall  of  their  country 
and  the  desecration  of  their  religion." 

HUlard. 

I  stood  beneath  the  Areh  qf  Titus  long; 
On  Hebrew  forms  there  sculptured  lung  I 
poced; 

Titos!  a  loftier  arch  than  thine  hath 

spanned 
Borne  and  the  worid  with  empery  and  law : 
Thereof  each  stone  was  hewn  fVom  Israel  I 

Aubrey  de  Vert. 

^xdh  of  Trajan.  1.  A  fine  relic 
of  Boman  times  at  Benevento, 
Italy.  The  arch,  which  is  nearly 
perfect,  is  now  called  the  Porta 
Aurea, 

2.  An  old  Boman  triumphal 
arch  in  Ancona,  Italy. 

Ajchery  Qoild.  [Dutch,  het  Doc- 
leiuiSck.)  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist 
(1613-1j670),    the   Dutch   painter. 


It  is  now  in  the  Amsterdam  Gal- 
lery. There  is  a  replica  of  the 
same  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Arohimedes,  The.  The  first  ves- 
sel propelled  by  a  screw.  She 
was  built  by  the  English  Admi- 
ralty in  1838,  and  made  her  first 
trip  in  1839. 

Arctic,  The.  A  vessel  of  the  Col- 
lins line  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ers which  sank  in  1854,  with  a 
loss  of  many  lives,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collision  with  the 
Vesta, 

MSr  "  In  that  mysterious  shroud,  that 
vast  atmosphere  of  mist,  both  Bteam> 
ers  were  holding  their  way  with  rush- 
ing prow  and  roaring  wheels,  but  in- 
visible.  At  a  league's  distance,  uncon- 
scious, and  at  nearer  approach,  un- 
warned; within  hail,  and  oearing  right 
towards  each  other,  unseen,  unfelt,  till 
in  a  moment  more,  emerging  from  the 

gray  mists,  the  ill-omened  Vesta  dealt 
er  deadly  stroke  to  the  Arctic.  .  .  . 
In  a  wild  scramble  that  ignoble  mob  of 
firemen,  engineers,  waiters,  and  crew, 
rushed  for  the  boats,  and  abandoned 
the  helpless  women,  children,  and  men, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  deep !  Four  hours 
there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of  col- 
lision to  the  catastrophe  of  sinking  !  '* 

B,  W.Beecher. 

Ardennes.  [Written  also  p>oetic- 
ally  ArderC\  An  ancient  forest 
of  vast  extent  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France,  of  which  but 
little  remains  at  the  present  time. 
The  Forest  of  Arden  is  familiar 
to  readers  of  "  As  You  Like  It." 
There  was  an  ancient  forest 
named  Arden  in  the  central  part 
of  England,  which  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  Shake- 
speare's "Araen"  is  by  some 
iaentified  with  the  English  for- 
est. 

tSf  "  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remnant  of  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  famous  in  Boinrdo's  Orlan- 
do, and  immortal  in  Shakespeare's  *  As 
You  Like  It.'  It  is  also  celebrated  in 
Tacitus  as  being  the  spot  of  successful 
defence  by  the  Ourmnne  against  the 
Roman  encroachments."  JSyron* 

Oh.    Where  will  the  old  Pake  live  ? 

Cha.  Tliey  rhv  he  to  already  In  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  'and  n  many  merry  men 
with  hiiu;  Miiri  there  ihey  live  like  the  old 
Koliin  Hood  uf  England.        Shakespeare. 
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And   Ardmnu  waves  above  them  tier 

green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops  as  they 
pass.  Bvron, 

That  motley  clown  In  Arden  wood. 
Whom  h  umorous  Jaques  with  envy  viewed, 
Not  even  that  clown  could  ampiuy 
Oa  this  trite  text  so  long  as  I.  Seott. 

The  forest-walks  of  Ardm'a  fkir  domain. 
Where  Joqucs  fed  hia  solitary  vein, 
Ho  pencirs  aid  as  yet  had  dared  supply, 
Seen  only  by  the  intellectual  eye. 

Charlet  Ixtmb. 

Ardfert  Abbey.  An  interesting 
and  picturesque  monastic  ruin  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
near  Tralee,  of  high  antiquity. 

Ardtomish  Castle.  An  ancient 
ruined  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  island  of  Mull, 
formerly  a  place  of  great  conse- 
quence as  a  stronghold,  and  as 
tlie  headquarters  of  the  "  Lords 
of  the  Isles."  Its  situation,  on  a 
low  basaltic  promontory  over- 
looking the  sea,  is  very  pictur- 
esque. [Written  also  Artomish 
and  Ardtonish.] 

Ardtomish  on  her  flrownlnK  steep, 
"i'wixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung.     Scott. 

Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  minstrels  song. 
Thy  rugged  halls,  ArtorniMh^  rung ; 
And  the  dark  seas  thy  towers  that  lave, 
Ueaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave.  Ibid. 

Arena,  The  [of  Aries].  A  Bo- 
man  ruin  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
France.  This  amphitheatre  is 
thought  to  have  surpassed  in  the 
days  of  its  splendor  that  at 
Kimes. 

There,  the  huge  Collsenm's  tawny  brfck. 
The  twin  arcs  hand  in  hand.    But  there  is 

one 
In  mine  own  countiy  I  saw  clearer  yet. 
Tbou  art  the  Arltt  arma  in  my  eye?. 
Great  ruin !  Autumtlt  Trunt. 

/krena.  The  [of  Nimes].  A  re- 
markable Roman  ruin  at  Kimes, 
in  Southern  France.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  437  feet  long,  3:^2  feet 
broad,  and  72  feet  high,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  remains  of  the 
kind  in  existence. 


'*  Rousseau,  in  the  Inst  century, 
complained  of  the  neglected  slaie  in 
which  the  arenas  of  Nimes  were  allowed 
to  lie.  .  .  .  Not  till  the  vcar  1810  was  an 
act  passed  for  the  clearing  of  this  great 
amphitheatre,  and  now  there  is  no  ob- 
struction to  the  view.  Situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  not  far  fh>m 
the  ancient  wall,  the  arenas  [Fr.  Le9 
Arm€t\  of  Nimes  have  long  been  £s- 


mouB  for  their  size  and  pretervatlon. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  contempora- 
neous with  the  Coliseum.  .  .  .  The  inte- 
rior presents  only  a  picturesque  mass  of 
ruins,  but  the  pnncipal  parts  may  even 
yet  be  easily  distinguished." 

.    Le  Feortt  Tratu.  Donald. 

M^  "  If  the  arena  of  Aries  Is  better 
preserved  In  the  interior,  the  wall  of  that 
of  Nimes  Is  more  intact,  and  its  crown 
has  not  suffered  so  much.  .  .  .  Taken  to- 
gether these  two  amphitheatres  fUmlsh 
almost  complete  detsils  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings,  the  purpose  of 
which,  and  their  gigantic  proportions, 
argue  a  state  of  things  so  different  from 
our  own.*'  Mtrimie* 

Arena,  The  [of  Verona].  A  cel- 
ebrated Roman  ruin  in  Verona, 
Italy,  being  an  amphitheatre  of 
the  age  probably  of  Diocletian, 
and  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pres- 
ervation. It  is  still  used  for  the- 
atrical purposes. 

US'  "  In  the  midst  of  Verona  la  the 
great  Roman  amphitheatre.  Bo  well 
preserved,  and  carefully  maintained, 
that  every  row  of  scats  is  there,  unbrok- 
en. Over  certain  of  the  arches  the  old 
Roman  numerals  may  yet  be  se^ ;  and 
there  are  corridors,  and  staircases,  and 
subterranean  passages  for  beaata,  and 
winding  ways  above  ground  and  below, 
as  when  the  fierce  thousands  hurried  in 
and  out,  intent  upon  the  bloody  shows 
of  the  arena."  JHckent* 

US"  "  The  amphitheatre  is  interesting 
firom  the  excellent  preservation  in  which 
the  interior  still  continues.  .  .  .  We  see 
here  that  root  of  utility  out  of  which 
the  flower  architecture  springs.  The 
idea  of  an  amphitheatre  is  umply  that  of 
a  building  in  which  he  whois  tne  most 
distant,  in  a  horizontal  line,  shall  have 
the  highest  place.  This  is  the  wav  in 
which  a  crowd,  on  any  occasion  of  in- 
terest, dispose  themselves.  The  amphi- 
theatre Is  still  used  for  public  exhibi- 
tions. I  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  capital  place  it  would  be  for  a  politi- 
cal caucus  or  a  mass-meeting.  It  will 
hold  twenty-two  thousand  spectators.** 

HUlard, 

_^  "  The  arena  of  this  amphitheatre 
at  Verona]  is  very  nearly  perfect,  ow- 


I 


.ng  to  the  care  tuen  of  it  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  often  used 
for  tournaments  and  other  spectacles. 
Its  dimensions  are  602  feet  by  401,  and 
98  feet  high,  in  three  stories,  beautifully 
proportioned."  FergtUMn. 

pfS"  "  This  edifice  seen  from  above 
looks  like  an  extinct  crater.  If  one  de- 
sires to  build  for  eternity  it  must  be  in 
this  fashion."  Taine^  Trans, 
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iLrena  ChapeL  A  celebrated  chap- 
el in  Padaa,  Italy,  noted  for  the 
tine  fresco  decorations  of  Giotto 
(1276-1336).  with  which  its  walls 
are  covered. 

AreopasuB.  [Hill  'of  Mars.]  A 
hill  in  Athens,  Greece,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Agora,  and 
between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Acrop- 
olis. 

J^" "  Above  the  steiM  p)y  which 
the  hill  is  ascended],  on  the  rocky  pave- 
ment of  the  hill,  are  the  stone  seats  on 
which  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  nitA. 
la  this  spot,  di«tinffuiMhed  by  rudu  Him- 
pUcity,  IS  assembled  the  council  by 
whose  predecessors  heroes  and  deities 
are  said  to  have  been  judged,  and  whoso 
authority  commands  respect  and  en- 
forces  obedience  when  other  means 
fiil,  and  whose  wisdom  has  saved  their 
conntrv  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, when  there  appeared  to  oe  no  long- 
er any  opportunity  for  deliberation.'* 

C.  Wordvioorth, 

Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mdn' 
Bill,  and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  1  |ier- 
i>«ive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  supersti- 
tious. AeUxvifri. 

Pallas  in  figures  wrought  the  heavenly 

powers. 
And    Man's  Hill   among  the  Athenian 

towers,  Ovid,  Trans. 

Arethnsa,  Fountain  of  .  See  Foun- 
tain OF  Arbthusa. 

Argus*  The.  A  noted  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  built  at 
Washington,  and  in  service  in  the 
war  of  1812.  She  was  captured 
by  the  English  Pelican^  Aug.  14, 

loli$> 

Arnrll  House.  A  mansion  in  Ar- 
gyll Street,  London,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
taken  down  in  1862. 

Or  ball  at  once  the  patron  and  tho  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  On*viIle  and  Ai-gyU  ! 
Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hal- 

low'd  fane. 
Spreads  wide  lier  portals  for  the  motl<?y 

train. 
Behold  the  new  Petronfus  of  the  iirj^ 
uur  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 

Byrvn. 
Argyll  Booms.  Formerly  a  fasli- 
iouable  place  of  entertainment  in 
London,  where  balls,  concerts, 
etc.,  were  held.  The  buildings 
were  burnt  down  in  1830. 

While  walking  tlirough  the  niahtly 
proee^ston  of  the  HaymaAct,  I  Ihonpht 
about  the  Argyll  Bomnt^  a  sort  of  plenx- 
vre  casino  wliicta  1  had  visitt'd  the  ninht 
befon.  JVitatf,  Trun*. 


Ariadne.  A  famous  Greek  statne^ 
representing  Ariadne  8leepin|,(. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
a  figure  of  Cleopatra.  In  the 
Gallery  of  Statues  in  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 


"  The  effect  of  sleep,  so  remark- 
able in  this  statue,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  rendered  by  merely  clos- 
ing the  lids  over  the  eyes.  Is  produced 
by  giving  positive  form  to  the  eyelashes, 
a  distinct  ndgc  being  raised  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  lids." 

Shalupere  Wood. 


"One  of  tht>  iViest  works  of 
antiquity  .  .  .  especially  admirable  for 
the  drapery,  which  bangs  In  the  most 
natural  folds,  revealing  the  tine  outline 
of  the  limbs  which  it  veils,  but  man- 
aged  with  great  refinement." 

G.  S,  mUard. 

Ariadne.  A  well-known  and  much 
admired  group  of  statuary,  repre- 
senting Ariadne  on  a  panther,  by 
Johann  Heinrich  Dannecker 
(1758-1841).  In  the  Ariadneum, 
ur  Museum  of  Bethmann,  in 
Fran  kf ort-on-the-Main . 

Ariadne.  See  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne. 

Ariosto's  House.  The  house  of 
the  poet  (1474-1533)  is  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Via  dei  Ariostei,  Fer- 
rara,  Italy. 

Arkansas,  The.  A  monster  armor- 

Slated  •'  ram  "  of  the  Confederate 
favy,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
Her  mission  was  to  "drive  the 
Yankees  from  New  Orleans." 
For  that  purpose  she  went  down 
the  river;  but  encountering  the 
three  Union  gunltoats,  the  EsseXt 
Cayxtqa,  and  /Svmter,  she  was 
driven  ashore  and  set  on  fire. 

Arkhangelsk!    Sabor.      See    St 
Michael's. 

Aries  Amphitheatre  [or  Arena]. 
See  Auexa. 

Arlington  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion on  the  heights  opposite 
Washington,  D.C.,  overlooking 
the  Potomac.  It  was  once  the 
property  of  Gen.  Washington, 
who  left  it  to  his  adopted  son, 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  the  General  of  the 
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Confederate  Armv.  During  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  the  estate 
waa  a  camp-ground  for  the  Fe<i- 
eral  troops,  and  the  house  was 
occupied  as  a  headquarters.  In 
1863  the  place  was  soul,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Armada,  The  Spanish.  This 
famous  naval  armament,  or  expe- 
dition, known  as  the  Invincible 
Armada,  was  collected  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  by  him  sent 
against  England  in  1588.  The 
Armada,  consisting  of  12iO  ships, 
about  2,500  great  guns,  nearly 
5,000  quintals  of  powder,  about 
20,000  soldiers,  besides  volunteers, 
and  more  than  8,000  sailors, 
arrived  in  the  Channel  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  in  the  first  en- 
^igement  was  defeated  by  the 
English  fleet,  which  was  com- 
mande<l  by  Howard,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  others.  Several 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  cap- 
tured, and  others  destroyed. 
Afterwards  fire-ships  were  sent 
into  the  Spanish  fleet,  which 
caused  so  much  alarm  that  the 
Armada  put  to  sea  in  disorder, 
closely  pursued  by  the  English 
fleet,  which  attacked  it  so  vigor- 
ously and  kept  up  so  persistent 
an  engagement  that  the  immense 
armament  was  fairly  routed.  A 
number  of  the  Spanish  ships  were 
destroyed,  many  were  injured,  a 
large  number  of  men  were  killed; 
and  the  Spanish  commanders 
received  sucn  a  fright  that  they 
did  not  dare  return  home  the  way 
they  had  come,  but  resolved  to 
sail  through  the  North  Sea  and 
round  Scotland  to  avoid  risking 
another  engagement.  In  this 
passage  they  suffered  from  storms 
and  disasters,  many  of  the  vessels 
were  wrecked,  and  of  the  whole 
fleet  but  5.3  shattered  vessels  and 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
army  reached  Spain.  The  attack 
of  the  Armada  cost  the  English 
only  one  ship. 


"There  was  never  any  thing 
that  pleantHl  rae  better  than  ae^inff  the 
enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to 
tb«  nuribward."  J>r€ike, 


Armadale  Castle.  The  seat  of 
Lord  Macdonald  in  the  island  of 
Skye,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Armenian  Convent  [in  J%mH»- 
lem].  This  conventual  establisli- 
ment,  which  is  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Syria,  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Georgians,  by 
whom  it  was  founded  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  The  convent  ha^i 
accommodations  for  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  Here  are  reputed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  the 
Atone  which  closed  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, the  spot  where  Peter  de- 
nied the  Saviour,  and  the  court 
where  the  cock  crew.  It  con- 
tains a  very  gorf|[eous  chapel. 
The  Armenian  Patriarchs  of  Jeru- 
salem are  buried  here. 

Armourers'  Halt  The  building 
of  the  Armourers'  Company,  one 
of  the  old  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don.   In  Coleman  Street. 

Armoury.    See  Horse  Armourt. 

Army  and  Navy  Club.  A  house 
opposite  the  War  Office,  in  Pall 
Mall,  London,  opened  in  1851,  is 
occupied  by  this  well-known  club. 
It  is  a  sunerb  edifice,  and,  includ- 
ing the  land,  cost  not  far  from 
£100,000.  In  1837,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  and  others  originated  the 
idea  of  founding  a  military  club; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
came a  patron,  under  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  navy  and  marines 
should  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  the  club. 

Amolflni,  Jean.    See  Jean  Abv- 

OLFINI. 

Amstein  Abbey.  An  ancient 
ruined  monastery  with  a  church 
still  preserved  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  near  Dietz,  in  Germany. 

Arques  Castle.  A  ruined  fortress 
a  few  miles  from  Dieppe,  France. 
It  was  an  important  stronf^hold 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  itj« 
walls  Henri  IV.  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  army  of  tho 
league. 

Arrotino,  L*.  FThe  Slave  sharp* 
ening  his  Knife.]  An  ancient 
statue,  now  in  the  Ufilzi  Palace, 
Florence.     The  figure  is  repre* 
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noted  as  Rnapending  hia  employ- 
ment, and  looking  up  as  If  to 
listen  to  something  that  is  said  to 
him.  [Often  called  the  Knife- 
Grinder.] 

9Sf**l  found  in  the  figure  of  the 
Knife-Orinder  quite  a  new  revelation 
of  the  power  of  art.  Aa  Is  well  known, 
this  statue  1«  an  enlgroa,  to  which  no 
■atisfactorr  solution  hat  ever  been  of- 
fered. Indeed,  whether  he  U  whetting 
hit  knife  seems  somewhat  doubtful. 
But  a«  to  Its  power  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  figure  is  unideal,  and  the 
lace  and  head  coarse*,  but  every  line 
glowa  with  the  firo  uf  truth.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  thai  a  single  look  at  this 
figure  had  given  lae  a  new  insight  into 
Roman  life  and  manners,  as  If  one  of 
Terence's  characters  had  been  turned 
Into  marble  for  my  benefit."     HUlard, 

To  be  made  a  living  ststue  or,~noth- 
.iig  to  do  but  strike  an  attitude.  Arm  up 
—so— like  the  one  In  the  Garden.  John  of 
B«ilocna*s  Mercury— thus— on  one  foot 
Kee^  knife-nrimaer  In  the  Tribime  at 
Florence.  No,  nut  **  needy,"  come  to 
think  of  it.  Uol7ne». 

Afsenal  of  Venice.  This  interest- 
ing strtictiire  is  a  work  of  the 
foarteenth  century,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  containing  many  memo- 
rials of  the  early  power  and  naval 
supremacy  of  Venice. 

j|9^<  No  reader  of  Dante  will  fail 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Arsenal,  ttonx 
which,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  terrors 
of  his  *  Inferno,'  the  great  poet  drew 
one  of  those  striking  and  picturesque 
Images,  characterlsUc  alike  of  the  IxMd- 
ness  and  the  power  of  his  genius. 
Besides,  it  is  the  most  characteristic 
and  ImpreMive  spot  in  Venice.  The 
Ducal  Fslace  and  St.  Mark's  are  sym. 
bote  of  pride  and  pomp,  but  the 
strength  of  Venice  resided  here.  .  .  . 
Here  wasthe  index-hand  which  marked 
the  culmination  and  decline  of  her 
greatness."  iliUard, 

As  in  the  Anenal  of  the  Venetians 
Bolls  In  the  wiuter  the  tenacious  pitch 
To  smear  their  unsound  vp««4>1r  o>r  stcain. 
Danttf  LoHQfeUow'M  Trxnu. 

Arsenal.  See  Biblioth^qub  db 
l' Arsenal. 

Arthur's  Club.  This  club  in  Lon- 
don, referred  to  by  Lady  Hervey 
r^  **  the  resort  of  old  and  young  " 
in  1756,  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Ar- 
thur, the  proprietor  of  White's 
Chocolate  House,  who  died  in 
1761.  The  clulKliouse  iu.  St. 
James's  Street  was  built  in  1811, 
and  reconstructed  in  1825. 


Arthur's  Falaoe.  See  Knro  Ab> 
thur's  Palace. 

Arthur's  Round  Table.  See 
Round  Table  and  Klno  Ar- 
thur's Round  Table. 

Arthur's  Seat.  An  eminence  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  820  feet  in 
height,  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  view  of  tne  city.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Prince 
Arthur. 


'"  Arthur's  Seat,  a  huge  double- 
headed  hill,  presenting,  fh>m  some  di- 
rections, peculiar  resemblance  to  a 
recumbent  lion."         J.  F.  Uunnew€U. 

Whose  muse,  who«e  comemuse  sounds 
with  such  plaintive  music  from  Arthur't 
Seat,  while  .  •  .  thf  mermaids  come  flap- 
ping up  to  Leith  shore  to  hear  the  exqui- 
site music  7  Thackeray. 

Why  do  the  Injured  nnreststlntr  yield 

The  cslm  possession  of  tht  ir  native  fleld? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  re- 
treat. 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Ar- 
thur'i  Seat  *  Byron, 

Traced  liite  a  map  the  landscape  lies. 
In  cultured  beauty  utretchlng  wide; 
There  ocean  with  Its  azure  ude; 
There  Arthur't  Seat.  D.  M.  Mdr, 

Artist  and  the  Sasel.  A  picture 
by  Adrian  van  Ostade  (1610-1683), 
the  Dutch  grcnre-nainter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  nis  chief  worlLS. 
In  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

Artomish  Castle.  See  Ardtorn- 
iSH  Castle. 

Arunael  Castle.  An  ancient  baro- 
nial mansion,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
River  Arun,  in  Sussex,  England. 
There  are  references  to  it  as  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  The 
castle  stands  upon  a  knoll  over- 
looking the  sea.  Of  the  original 
structure,  the  gateway,  part  of 
the  walls,  and  the  keep  are  still 
standing.  The  latter,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy,  is  a  stone  tower 
of  a  circular  form,  68  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting feudal  remains  in  England. 
The  castle  was  mainly  in  ruins 
till  i815,  when  it  was  restored  by 
the  owner  at  anreat  expense.  The 
buildings  ana  grounds  are  mag- 
nificent. 

Arundel  House.  A  celebrated 
inanHion  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Strand,  London,  and  was 
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taken  down  in  1678.  It  was  here 
that  the  celebrated  collection 
known  as  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles was  gathered.  See  Auun- 
DELiAN  Marbles. 

Arundel  Iiibrary.  A  well-known 
collection  now  merged  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  it  was  added  in  1831. 

Arundelian  Marbles.  Acelebrat-ed 
collection  of  ancient  Greek  stat^ 
nes  and  monuments,  brought  to 
England  in  1627  from  tlie  island 
of  Faros,  and  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  After  the  Res- 
toration in  1660,  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  grandson  of  the 
Earl  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
[Called  also  Oxford  Marbles] 

How  a  thing  rtows  In  (he  human  Mom- 
oiy,  in  the  nuinan  imagination,  wlien 
love,  worahip,  and  all  that  iies  in  the  hu- 
man Heart,  is  there  to  encourage  it  And 
In  the  darkness,  in  the  entire  ignorance, 
without  date  nr  document,  no  iioolc.  no 
Arundel-marble ;  only  here  and  there  »omc 
dumb  nionuuieiital  calru.  Carlyle, 

ABcenslon,  Conrent  of  the.  A 
convent  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  near  Jerusalem. 

Ascension  of  Christ.  [Ital.  L^Aa- 
censionet  Fr.  L*  Ascension ^  Ger. 
Die  Himmel/ahrt.]  A  favorite 
subject  of  representation  by  the 
early  painters.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
more  celebrated  and  familiar  ex- 
amples. 

Ascension,  The.  A  picture  by 
Giotto  di  Bordone  (1276-1336).  In 
the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua, 
Italy. 

Ascension,  The.  A  grand  altar- 
picture  by  Pietro  Perugino  (1446- 
1524),  originally  painted  for  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  Maggiore,  at 
Perugia,  Italy,  and  afterwards 
presented  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  to 
the  city  of  Lyons,  France,  and 
now  jtreserved  in  the  museum  of 
that  city. 

Ascension^  The..  A  picture  by 
Antonio  AUegri,  surnamed  Cor- 
reggio  (1494-1^4).  In  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni,  Parma,  Italy. 

Ashbumham  House.  A  mansion 
in  London,  so  named  because 
fonnerly  the  residence  of  Lord 


Ashbumham.     It  was  built   by 
Inigo  Jones. 

Asher  Place.    See  Esheb  Place. 

Ashmolean  Museum.  A  building 
connected  with  the  University  of 
Oxford,  England,  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  1682,  to  con- 
tain the  collectioA^  of  Ashmole, 
the  antiquary. 

Asinelli,  Torre  degli.    See  To&be 

DEULI  ASINKLLI. 

Assistance,  The.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring vessel  which  sailed  under 
Commander  Austin,  in  1650. 

Assumption,  The.  [Ital.  L'As" 
sunzione,  Fr.  L* Assomptton,  Ger. 
Marid  Himmelfahrt.]  A  very 
common  and  favorite  subject  of 
representation  by  the  early  paint- 
ers, in  which  is  portrayeu  the 
exaltation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Of  the  great  number  of  pictures 
called  by  this  name,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  more  celebrated  and  familiar. 

Assumptiony  Tfie,  A  picture  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524).  In 
the  Academy  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Assumption,  The.  A  celebrate^l 
picture  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver.  The  sum  of  10,000  flor- 
ins was  paid  for  this  picture  by 
Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria; but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Munich  in  1674.  A  copy  of  it 
by  Paul  Juvenel  of  Nuremberg 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Stahlhof 
at  l?'rankfort-on-the-Main. 

Assumption^  The.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642), 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  Munich, 
Bavaria. 


"The  fine  large  Aasamptlon  m 

the  Munich  Gallery  may  bo  rcf^irded 
as  the  best  example  of  Guide's  manner 
of  treating  this  theme."  Mrs.  Jauuwn. 

Assumption,  The.  A  picture 
bearing  this  title  by  Guido  Reni 
(1675-1642)  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London,  is,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  an  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Assumption,  The.  A  large  altar- 
piece  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo 
(fl.  1440).  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Berlin,  Prussia. 
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4^  "  ThU  ic  one  of  the  roont  rcmArk- 
able  and  Important  plcturct  of  the  Siena 
fcbool/'  J/r«.  «/am««(m. 

Assnimption,  Tlie.  A  picture 
by  Fni  Bartolommeo  (1477-1517), 
the  Italian  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 
There  is  another  upon  the  same 
subject  by  this  master  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  and  another 
at  Beaanfon,  France. 

As$nmption,  The,  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio 
(14M-1534).  In  the  cupola  of  the 
Puomo  at  Parma,  Italy. 


"  One  glow  of  heavenly  rapture 
if  diffused  over  all ;  but  the  scene  i«  viwt, 
eooftued,  almost  tumuliuoua." 

Mrs.  Jamewn. 

Asgumption,  The.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1570),  and 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  now 
in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti 
in  Venice,  Italy,  to  which  it  was 
removed  from  the  church  of  S. 
MariaGloriosa  de*  Frari.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  work 
of  this  renowned  master  of  color- 
ing- 

4^ "The  li\)nrT  and  neglect  this 
marvellous  picture  had  suffered  in  the 
keeping  of  toe  Roman  Church  protected 
it  from  the  rapacity  of  the  French.  The 
lower  part  was  litemlly  burnt  with 
candles,  and  the  whole  so  blackened 
with  smoke,  that  the  French  commis- 
sioners did  not  think  it  worth  the  trans- 
port to  Paris.  It  continued  in  this 
state  till  1815»  when,  all  danger  being 
over,  Count  Olcognara  drew  attention 
io  Tltian*s  masterpiece,  which  was  then 
eleaoed  and  restored." 
EatUaktt  Handbook  o/J\iinUngt  Note. 

9^  "  And  TItlanV  angels  Impress 
me  in  a  similar  manner.  I  mean  those 
ID  the  glorious  Asnimption  at  Venice, 
with  their  childish  forms  and  features, 
but  with  an  expression  caught  from 
beholding  the  face  of  *  our  Father  that 
IS  in  heaven:'  It  js  glorified  infancy. 
I  remember  standing  before  this  pic- 
ture, contemplating  those  lovely  spirits 
one  after  another^  until  a  thrill  came 
oyer  me  like  that  which  I  felt  when 
Mendelssohn  played  the  organ,  and  1 
became  music  while  I  listened." 

Jlra.  Jameson. 

A$gttmption,  The,  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Bubens 
(1577-1640).  Of  a  numlier  of  com- 
positions upon  this  subject  by 
Bubens,  tho   most  famous   and 


splendid  is  that  in  the  Museum 
at  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Astankina.  A  summer  palace  and 
park  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
flood  of  Moscow,  Bussia,  belong- 
ing to  the  noble  familv  of  Chere- 
metieflf.  The  grouuus  are  laid 
out  after  the  manner  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

« 

4^  **  Here  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  gigantic  pieces  of  flattery  bv 
which  the  courtiers  of  Catherine  II. 
sought  to  keep  or  win  her  favor.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  of  that  empress  to  Astankina, 
she  remarked  to  the  proprietor, '  Were 
it  not  for  the  forest,  you  would  be  able 
to  see  Moscow.'  The  latter  immedi- 
ately set  some  thousands  of  serfs  to 
work,  and  in  a  few  days  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  empress  to  pay  him 
another  visit.  *  Your  mi^jesty,' he  said, 
*  regretted  that  the  forest  should  shut 
out  my  view  of  Moscow.  It  shall  do 
BO  no  longer.'  He  thereupon  waved 
bis  hand,  and  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  trees.  They  rOcked  back- 
ward and  forward  a  moment,  tottered, 
and  fell  crashing  together,  breaking  a 
wide  avenue  through  the  forest,  at  the 
end  of  which  glittered  in  the  distance 
the  golden  domes  of  the  city." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Astley'i.  A  well-known  place 
of  entertainment,  Westminster 
Bridge  Boad,  London,  so  called 
from  Philip  Astley,  the  builder 
of  nineteen  theatres.  It  was 
originally  built  for  equestrian 
exhibitions.  The  present  thea- 
tre, which  is  the  fourth  erected 
upon  this  site,  has  been  remod- 
elled for  performances  of  the  reg- 
ular drama. 


"  There  Is  no  place  which  recalls 
so  strongly  our  recollections  of  child- 
hood as  Astley's.  It  was  not  a  '  Royal 
Amphitheatre '  in  those  days,  nor  had 
Ducrow  arisen  to  shed  the  light  of  class- 
ic taste  and  portable  gas  over  the  saw- 
dust of  the  circus;  but  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  place  was  the  same,  the 
pieces  were  the  same,  the  clown's  Jokes 
were  the  same,  the  riding-masters  were 
equally  grand,  the  comic  performers 
equally  witty,  the  tragedians  equally 
ooarse,  and  the  '  highly -trained  char- 
gers '  equally  spirited.  Astley's  has  al- 
tered for  the  better  —  we  have  changed 
for  the  worse."  Dickens. 

He  [Canning]  came,  hut  said  he  hated 
the  whole  thing;  thHt  he  had  come  only 
because  he  had  Kiven  his  word;  and  then, 
turning  suddenly  on  the  Secretary,  **  Muw 
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If  70a  will  let  me  off  from  this  businen 
to-night,  1  will  treat  yon  to  Astiev'i.'' 

George  Ticinor. 

We  luTo  foar  hones  and  one  postilion, 
who  haa  a  very  long  whip,  and  drives  his 
team  somcthinK  liae  the  Courier  of  St. 
Petersburg  In  the  circle  at  Aalley't  or 
Franconi's.  Ihckena. 

Base  Buonaparte,  filled  with  deadly  ire. 
Sets,  one  by  one,  our  playhouses  on  fiw. 
Some  years  ago  be  pounced  witb  deadly 

glee  on 
The  Opera  House,  then  burnt  down  the 

Pantheon; 
Thy  hatch,  O  Halfk>emiy!   passed  in  a 

trice. 
Boiled  some  black  pitch,  and  bunit  down 

AstJey'i  twice.  Reefed  Addruut. 

Astor  Iiibrsry.  A  library  in  New 
York  City,  containing  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  so  named  after 
John  Jacob  Astor  (1763-1848).  by 
whom  it  was  endowed  with  ^00,- 
000. 

Astroloflrer,  The.  A  picture  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Gioi^one  (1477-1511),  in 
the  Manfrin  palace,  Venice, 
Italy. 

Astrologers,    The.    See    Gbomb- 

TBICIANB,  ThK. 

Athassel  Friory.  A  beautiful 
ruined  priory  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Tipperary  County, 
Irelana. 

Athenaeum.  In  ancient  Athens  a 
temple  or  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  philosophers, 
poets,  and  rhetoricians  were  ac- 
customed to  recite  their  works. 
Hence  applied  in  later  times  to 
an  association  or  a  building  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  literature 
or  art. 

Athenaeum.  A  noted  club-house 
and  club  situated  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  belonging  to  an  associa- 
tion instituted  in  1823,  and  com- 
posed of  individuals  distinguished 
for  their  literary  or  scientific  at- 
tainments, or  as  patrons  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  art.  The 
club-house  was  built  in  1829. 
The  Athenaeum  has  the  best  club 
library  in  Loudon. 


••The  only  club  I  belong  to  is 
the  AthensBum,  which  consists  of  1,200 
members,  among  whom  arc  to  be  reck- 
oned a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
rmlnent  persons  in  the  land,  in  everv 
line— civil)  military,  and  ccclesiaBtical, 


peers  spiritual  and  temporal  (06  noble- 
men and  12  bishops),  commonera,  men 
of  the  learned  professions,  thoae  con- 
nected with  science,  the  arta,  and  com- 
merce in  all  Its  principal  branchea,  as 
well  as  the  distinguisned  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  particular  class.  Many 
of  these  are  lo  be  met  wiih  every  day, 
living  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
their  own  houses.  For  six  gulneaa  h 
year  every  member  has  the  command 
of  an  excellent  library,  with  mapci,  of 
the  daily  papers,  English  and  foreign, 
the  principal  periodicals,  and  every 
material  for  writing,  with  attendance 
for  whatever  is  wanted.  The  building 
is  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is  kept  with  the 
same  exactness  and  comfort  aa  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  Every,  member  la  a 
master,  without  any  of  the  trouble  of  a 
master.  He  can  come  when  he  pleaaea, 
and  stay  awav  as  long  as  he  pleasea, 
without  anything  going  wrong.  He 
has  the  command  of  regular  servants, 
without  having  to  pay  or  lo  manage 
them.  He  can  have  whatever  meal  or 
refreshment  be  wants,  at  all  hours, 
and  served  up  with  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  his  own  house.  He  order* 
Just  what  be  pleases,  having  no  Interect 
to  think  of  but  his  own.  In  short,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liberty  in  living.** 

Walker'9  OriffinaL 

$^  **  Xinety-nine  hundredths  of  this 
club  are  people  who  rather  seek  to  ob- 
tain a  sort  of  standing  by  belonging  to 
the  Athensdum,  than  to  give  it  lustre 
by  the  talent  of  its  members.  Kine- 
tentbs  of  the  Intellectual  writers  of  the 
age  would  be  certainly  black-balled  by 
the  dunces.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  partly  on  account  of  ihli,  the 
Athseneum  is  a  capital  club.'* 

yew  Quarterly  RevUw* 

His  [M.  Ouizot's]  name  was  Immedi- 
ately proposed  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Aihenmum.  M.  Guizot  was  black- 
natled.  CeriHiiily,  they  knew  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  name.  But  the  EngUab- 
man  is  not  flckle.  He  had  really  mude 
up  his  mind^  now  for  years  as  be  read  his 
newspaper,  to  hate  and  despise  M.  Gui- 
zot; and  the  altered  position  of  the  man 
as  an  illustrious  exile,  and  a  Ru»>t  in  the 
country,  make  no  difference  to  him,  sa 
they  would  instantly  to  an  American. 

i^fffiersoN. 

Every  day  after  leaving  the  Athensemm^ 
I  go  and  sit  for  an  hour  in  St.  James  a 
Park.  TVitae,  Ttomu. 

The  broad  steps  of  the  Athmmum  are 
as  ypt  unthronged  by  the  shuffling  f^et  of 
the  literati  whose  morning  is  longer  and 
more  secluded  than  that  of  idler  men,  but 
who  will  be  seen  in  swarms,  at  four,  en- 
tering that  superb  edifice  in  company 
with  the  employ^  and  politicians  who 
aflect  their  society.  N.  P.  WiUiti 
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ILUieiiAiun.  A  building  on  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  belonging  to  the 
Atbemenm  corporation,  and  con- 
taining a  library  of  more  than  115,- 
000  volumes,  and  until  recently  a 
good  collection  of  paintings  and 
statuary.  A  great  part  of  the 
works  'of  art  formerly  in  the 
Athenaeum  are  now  in  tne  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston.  It 
contains  also  the  librarv  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

AtheniBum.  A  building  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  containing  several 
libraries,  a  picture-gallery,  read- 
ing-room, and  museum  of  curios- 
ities 

Athenttum.  A  very  common  name 
applied  to  numerous  associations 
and  building  devoted  to  purposes 
connected  with  literature  or  art. 
Bee  supra, 

Athens,  Sohool  of.  See  School 
or  Athkms. 

Athlona  Oastle.  This  castle  at 
Athlone,  Ireland,  has  been  prom- 
inent in^  the  military  historv  of 
the  island.  It  underwent  a  long 
si^e  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
and  was  at  last  taken  by  the 
Bnglish. 

Atlanta,  The.  A  powerful  Con- 
federate ram  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-66.  She  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Webb,  formerly 
of  the  United  States  Navv.  She 
was  captured  bv  the  United  States 
vessel-of-war  Weehawken. 


**  The  Atlanta  was  In  the  Wil- 
mington River.  It  wa»  the  pleasant 
month  of  Jane.  She  went  down  to 
meet  the  two  monitors  [the  W^ehatcken 
and  the  Jfahani],  accompanied  by  gun- 
\oau  crowded  with  citizens  of  Savan- 
nah,  who  went  to  see  the  fight  and 
eqjoy  the  victorv.  When  her  intended 
Tictims  appeared  in  sight,  Webb  assured 
his  *  audience'  that  the  monitors  would 
be '  in  tow  of  the  Atlanta  before  break- 
Ikat.*  As  she  pushed  swiftly  toward 
the  Weehawken,  Capt.  Kodgers  sent  a 
solid  shot  that  carried  away  the  top 
of  the  Atlanta**  pilot-house  and  sent 
her  aground.  Fifteen  minutes  after- 
wards she  waa  a  prisoner  to  the  Wee- 
hawken. 'Providence,  for  some  good 
reason,*  said  the  astonished  Webb  pa- 
thetically to  his  crew,  *has  interfered 
With  our  plans.' "  Lowing. 


Atlas.  A  noted  fV^''^  represent* 
ing  Atlas  sustaining  a  globe. 
This  figure  is  of  value  as  exnibit- 
ing  the  ancient  ideas  of  astron- 
omy. Now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 

Attila.  A  fresco  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (14H:)-1520)  in  the  Stanza  of 
the  Heliodorus,  in  the  Vatican, 
Borne. 


"Raphael's  ftesco  styled  *the 
Attila*  is  rather  historically  than  reli- 
giously  treated :  it  is,  in  fact,  an  histori- 
cal  picture."  J/r«.  Jameson* 

Auburn.  A  place  celebrated  in 
Goldsmith's  poem  of  "The  De- 
serted Village."  The  situation 
of  this  village  has  been  much  in 
doubt;  but  it  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Lis- 
soy,  or  Lishoy,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  near  Athlone,  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  village  named 
Auburn  (sometimes  spelt  Al- 
bourne)  in  Wiltshire,  near  Marl- 
borough, which  has  by  some 
been  identified,  but  without  any 
apparent  reason,  with  the  scene 
of  the  poem. 


"The  village  of  Lissoy,  now 
and  for  nearly  a  century  known  as  Au- 
burn, and  so  *  marked  on  the  maps,' 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  .  .  . 
The  circumstances  under  which  he 
[Goldsmith]  pictured  *  Sweet  Auburn ' 
as  a  deeerted  village,  remain  in  al* 
most  total  obscurity.  If  his  picture 
was  in  any  degree  drown  from  facts, 
they  were  in  all  likelihood  as  slender 
as  the  materials  which  furnished  his 
description  of  the  place,  surrounded  by 
all  the  charms  which  poetry  can  derive 
from  invention.  .  .  .  The  poem  bears 
ample  evidence,  that,  although  some  of 
the  scenes  depicted  there  had  been 
stamped  upon  his  memory,  .  .  .  the 
story  must  either  be  assigned  to  some 
other  locality,  or  traced  entirely  to  the 
creative  faculty  of  the  poet." 

Mr.  and  Jfr».  Hall. 

M^  **  The  village  in  its  happy  days 
is  a  true  English  village.  The  village 
in  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The 
felicity  and  the  misery  which  (Gold- 
smith has  brought  close  together  be- 
long to  two  different  countries  and  to 
two  different  stages  in  the  progress  oi 
society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen 
in  his  native  island  such  a  rural  para- 
dise, such  a  scat  of  pleniv,  content,  and 
tranquillity,  as  his  Auburn.  He  had 
assuredly  never   seen  in  England  all 
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tbe  InhablUnta  of  aach  a  paradise 
turned  out  of  their  home*  in  one  day, 
and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to 
America.  The  hamlet  he  had  probably 
Heen  In  Kent;  the  ejectment  he  had 
probably  seen  in  Munster ;  but  by  Join- 
ing the  two,  he  has  produced  some- 
thing which  never  was  and  never  will 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.*' 

McuMulay. 

49"*' He  [Ooldsmith]  paints  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
peoples  Auburn  and  Wakefield  with 
remembrances  of  Lissoy.'*   Thackeray. 

Sweet  Aubmm  I  loveUest  villace  of  the 
plain.  Ooidsmith. 

Auburn,  Mount.    See  Mount  Au- 

Auohinlack  House.  The  mansion 
of  the  Boswell  family,  near  Cum- 
nock, Scotland,  often  alluded  to 
in  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  and 
associated  with  the  name  of  his 
biographer. 

Audley  Castle.  A  picturesque 
ruined  fortress  in  the  county  of 
Do^'n,  Ireland. 

Audubon  Avenue.  A  subterra- 
nean passage  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  It  is  one  mile 
in  length,  50  feet  high,  and  50  or 
60  feet  in  width. 

Auerbach's  Cellar.  A  place  of 
public  entertainment,  where  beer 
and  wine  are  sold,  under  an  old 
house  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  It 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  tnuli- 
tional  feats  of  the  famous  magi- 
cian. Doctor  Faustus.  His  magi- 
cal exploits  of  drawing  various 
wines  from  gimlet-holes  oored  for 
#he  purpose  in  the  table,  of  mak- 
ing the  memlters  of  the  company 
seize  each  other's  noses  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  grasping 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  his  finally 
riding  out  of  the  door  upon  a 
cask,  are  told  by  Goethe  in  his 
dramatic  poem  of  "  Faust,*'  one 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Auer- 
bach's Cellar.  Two  pictures 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vault  are  Hupposed  to  commemo- 
rate the  adventures  of  Faust. 


"  I  supped  there  during  my  last 
visit  to  Germany,  and  tools  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  traditions  connected 
with  it,  which  the  waiter  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating.   He  assured  me  that  there  was 


not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  my 
being  seated  in  the  very  vault  in  wbieii 
both  Faust  and  GK>ethe  had  caroused.** 

Uaywenrd. 


__  "  Another  interesting  place  in 
Lcipsic  is  Auerbach's  collar,  which  it  is 
said  contains  an  old  manuscript  history 
of  Faust,  from  which  (roethe  derived 
the  tirst  idea  of  his  Doem.  He  used  to 
frequent  this  cellar.^     Bayard  Taylor. 

As  grosser  spirits  ffurgled  out 
From  chair  itnd  tnble  with  a  spout, 
in  Auerbach's  Cellar  once,  to  flout 
1'he  beimetf  uf  the  rabble  rout. 
Where'er  the  gimlet  twirled  about 
Of  cunuInK  Mcphlstopbeies: 
So  did  these  cunning  spirits  seem  In  store, 
Behind  the  walnacot  ur  the  door. 

Low^l,  BigUne  Papert. 

Auerback.  A  ruined  castle  on  the 
road  between  Darmstadt  and 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Augustan  Age.  A  picture  by 
Jean  L^on  Ge'rome  (b.  1824),  the 
French  painter. 

Augusteum.  A  palace  in  Dresden. 
Saxony.  It  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art  and 
scientific  treasures.  [Called  also 
the  Japanese  Palcxe.^ 

Augustus.  8ee  Arch  of  Augus- 
tus, Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
Palace  of  the  Casabs. 

Aurea  Domus.  See  Golden 
House. 

Aurora.  1.  A  celebrated  fresco 
by  Guide  Reni  (1575-1642)  in  the 
casino,  or  summer-house,  of  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace  in  Rome.  It 
is  painte<l  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
represents  Aurora  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun.  while  the  Hours  advance  in 
rapid  motion.  The  engraving  of 
this  picture  by  RaphaelMorghen 
(1758-1833)  has  made  it  very  far 
miliar.  Acc^ording  to  Ltanzi,  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  Niobe 
w^cre  the  favorite  models  of  Gui- 
do,  and  there  are  few  of  his  large 
pictures  in  which  the  Niobe  or 
one  of  her  children  is  not  intro- 
duced, yet  with  such  skill  that  the 
imitation  can  hardlv  be  detected. 


••Guido's  Aurora  is  the  very 
type  of  hastt'  and  impetus;  for  surely 
no  man  ever  imnfirlnea  such  hurry  anq 
tumult,  such  sounding  and  clRnhln^ 
l*alntfr8  maintain  that  it  is  lighted  flroai 
two  sides:  they  have  my  fUU  permi* 
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•ion  to  light  their*  from  three,  if  It  will 
Improve  them,  but  the  difference  lies 
elaewbere/'         J/endeUwhn'*  Letter*. 


•*  The  God  of  Day  is  eented  on 
hl«  chariot,  surronnded  by  a  choir  of 
danciug  Houns,  preceded  by  the  early 
morning  Hour,  Rcattering  flowers, 
llie  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  sUIl  obscure, 
•Is  charmlBg.  There  is  a  Jovousness, 
a  complete  pagan  amplitude,  about 
these  blooming  goddesses,  with  their 
hands  interlinked,  and  all  dancing  as  if 
at  an  antique  festival.'*    Taine^  Trans. 

What  is  Gaido's  RosplKllosI  Aw^ra  but 
a  morning  thought,  as  the  hortte*  in  it  are 
only  a  morning  cluud.  Emerson. 

2.  A  well-known  fresco-painU 
iDg  by  Giovanni  Francesco  Bar- 
bieri,  called  Guercino  (15yO-16()t)). 
Id  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  Home. 

9^  •*  The  Aurora  of  Ouercino  fills 
the  celling  and  its  curves.  8he  is  a 
young,  vigorous  woman,  her  vigor  al. 
most  inclining  to  coarseness.  Before 
her  are  three  female  figures  on  a  cloud, 
all  large  and  ample,  and  much  more 
original  and  natural  than  those  of  the 
Aurora  of  Gnldo  ...  A  ray  of  morn- 
ing light  half  traverses  their  faces,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  illuminated 
and  shadowed  portions  is  charming. 
.  .  .  Guercino  did  not,  like  Guido,  copy 
antiques  -  he  studied  living  models,  like 
Caravaggio,  always  observing  the  de- 
tails of  actual  life,  the  changes  of  im- 
Cression  from  grave  to  gay,  and  all  that 
I  capricious  In  the  jmasion  and  ezpres- 
aiun  of  the  face."  Tainty  Trans. 

49~**The  work  of  Guido  [see  nt- 
pra^  is  more  poetic  than  that  of  Guer- 
cino, and  luminous  and  soft  and  har- 
monious." Forsyth. 

An  Aurora  by  Jean-Louis-Ha- 
mon  (1821-1874)  is  known  through 
reproductions. 

A.nrora,  The  [of  Micbael  Angelo]. 
See  MoRNiKo,  The. 

A^anmiczebe  Mausoleum.  A  cele- 
brated tomb  erected  by  Aurung- 
zebe  to  his  daughter,  in  Aurungar 
bad,  Hindoatan.  It  has  cluster- 
ing domes  of  white  marble  simi> 
lar  to  those  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  but 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  size  and 
splendor.    See  Taj  Mahal. 

A.U8terlitz,  Battle  of.  See  Bat- 
tle OF  AUSTERLITZ. 

A.U8tin  Friars.  The  name  given 
to  a  court  or  place  in  London, 
in  which  formerly  stood  a  cele- 
brated Augustinian  convent,  now 
oonvertedlnU)  a  Dutch  church. 


Austria,  The.  A  screw  steamer 
sailing  from  Hamburg,  Germany, 
destroyed  by  lire  on  the  ojwn  sea 
in  1858,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  400 
persons,  for  the  most  part  Ger- 
mans. 

Auto  da  Fe.    A  noted  picture  by 
Francisco     Rizi    (1608-1685).    In 
.   the  gallery  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Avalon.  The  poetical  name  of 
Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land,spokeu  of  as  an  iWand,  which, 
it  is  conjectured,  the  place  may 
once  have  been  at  certain  seasons. 
Avalon  is  intimately  connected 
w\th  the  romances  of  King  Ar- 
thur. 

Clii8t<>re(l  upon  the  western  side 

Of  Avalorrs  K'reen  hill, 
Her  ancient  homes  and  (Vetted  towers 

Were  lying-  bright  and  still. 

Henry  Alford. 

Glory  and  bosbt  ofAvalon's  fair  vale, 
Uuw  beautiful  the  ancient  turrets  rose  I 

W.  L.  Bowles, 

Ave-CsBsar-Imperator.  A  pic- 
ture by  Jean  Leon  G^rome  (b. 
1824),  the  French  painter. 

Aventine  Mount.  [Lat.  Mon8 
Aventinvs]  One  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome.  Under  the  kings 
two  orders  had  been  established 
at  Rome,  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. The  revolution  which 
substituted  the  consular  republic 
for  royalty  destroyed  the  equilib- 
rium between  these  two  orders. 
The  plebeians,  revolting  against 
the  severity  of  the  jwor-laws, 
broke  the  peace  of  the  city,  B.C. 
4t)3,  l)y  an  armed  secession  to  the 
Aventine  Mount.  Ancus  Martins 
added  the  hill  to  Rome,  and  peo- 

Eled  it  with  captives  from  nei^h- 
oring  Latin  villages,  thus  origi- 
nating the  order  of  plebs.  Of  the 
many  temples  and  buildings 
which  once  covered  the  Mount, 
but  very  little  remains,  and  its 
summit  is  now  crowned  by  the 
three  churches  of  Sant'  Alessio,  II 
Priorato,  and  Santa  Sabina.  The 
name  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Aventinus,  a  king:  of 
A  Iba;  bur  some  regard  it  as  taken 
from  Avens,  a  Sabine  river;  while 
otliers  ^ve  it  a  more  legendary 
derivation  •  from  the  story  of 
Romulus   and   Remus  watching 
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the  auspices  after  the  fonndalion 
of  the  city.    A  cliff  of  the  Aven-^ 
tine  is  famed   as   the   supposed 

Elace  where  the  (^ant  Caciis  had 
is  cave.  Tlie  story  of  his  rob- 
bery of  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  and 
of  his  subsequent  destruction  by 
that  hero,  is  told  by  Virgil  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  ^neid.  The 
poets  Ennius,  OalluSt  and  Liviiis 
Andronicus  lived  upon  the  Aven- 
tine. 


"Mount  AventinuB  Indemoiflee 
the  mind  for  all  the  painAil  recoUectiotw 
the  other  hllla  awake ;  and  lu  aspi-ct  1« 
•B  beauteous  as  its  memories  are  sweet. 
The  banks  at  its  foot  were  called  the 
JjoveiyStmnd  iputchrumUUus).  Poft- 
ry  also  has  emoeUishcd  this  spec  It 
was  there  that  Virgil  placed  the  cave 
of  Gaeus ;  and  Rome,  so  great  tu  his- 
tory, is  Mill  greater  by  the  herc>lc  tic- 
tloM  with  which  her  fabulous  origin 
has  been  deoked."     Madame  de  Statl. 

Abelard  had  his  school,  his  camp  as  he 
called  it,  upon  the  mountain,  then  almost 
deserted,  where  now  rises  the  temnli*  of 
HL  GeiMTMve.     This  was  the  Aweniiiu 


Mmnt  of  a  nation  of  disciples  IraTins  tiM 
ancient  schools  In  orier  to  listen  to  lbs 
fresh  and  strong  woids  of  A  belsrd 

LamartitHt  Trant, 

Amidst  these  scenes.  O  pilgrim !  seek'ft 

thou  Rome? 
Vain  is  thy  search,— the  pomp  of  Kome 

is  fled: 
Her  silent  A^entine  Is  glory's  tomb ; 
Her  walls,  her  shnnes.  but  relics  rt  the 

dead.       Francueo  de  Quepedo,  Trams. 

Avoca.  A  beautiful  valley  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  cele- 
brated in  the  verse  of  Moore. 
The  name  signifies  the  "  meeting 
of  the  waters." 

There  Is  not  In  the  wide  world  a  Talley  so 

sweeu 
As  that  vale  In  whose  bosom  the  bright 

waters  meet 

Axum.    See  Obelisk  of  Axum. 
Ayoon  Moosa.    See  Foumtaucb  op 

MOSKS. 

Ayr,  Twa  Brics  of.  See  Twa 
Bbios  OF  Ayb. 

Azhar,  Moaque  of.    See  MoflQUB 

OF  AZBAJL 
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Bftbel,  Tower  of.  See  Bibs  Nim- 
BOOD  and  Tower  of  Babel. 

Babele,  Tor  di.  See  Tob  di  Ba- 
bble. 

Babi  Hninayon.  See  Sublimb 
Portb. 

Babnino,  Via.    See  Via  Babuino. 

Baoehanal,  The.  1.  A  picture  by 
Dosso  Does!  <1474-1558),  the  Ital- 
ian painter.  In  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

2.  A  picture  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (1577-1640)»  now  at  Blen- 
heim, England. 

Baochante.  A  famous  picture  by 
Anuibale  Caracci  (1560-1609).  In 
the  Tribune  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Bacchoa.  1.  A  famous  relic  of 
ancient  sculpture,  a  masterpiece 
by  some  attributed  to  Phidias. 
In  tlie  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 
[Also  called  the  Torso  Farnese.^ 

2.  A  celebrated  colossal  statue 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


.^^  "The  same  personality  [Anti- 
Doua],  idealized  it  is  true,  but  rather 
•offering  than  gaining  by  the  process, 
Is  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  colos- 
SSI  Dlonvsus  [Bacchus]  of  the  Vatican. 
What  distinguishes  this  great  work  Is 
the  inbreathed  spirit  of  divinity." 

J,  A.  SymondM. 

3.  A  statue  by  Jacopo  Sanso- 
Tino  (1477-1570),  pronounced  "  one 
of  the  finest  statues  conceived  by 
any  modern  in  the  stvle  of  the 
antique.'*  It  is  in  the  Uffizl  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy. 

Baochns.  See  Dbuvken  Bacchus 
aad  Nabcissus. 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  An  ad- 
mired mytholojTical  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1676),  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

0*"The  creation  of  the  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  may  bo  said  to  make  a 
third  with  that  of  Shakespeare's  Mid- 
rammer  Kiffht's  i>ream  and  Milton's 
Comus;  each  given  in  their  own  proper 
lugnage.**  £a$UaJke, 


49*  **  Is  there  any  thing  in  modem 
art  in  any  way  analogous  to  what 
TlUnn  has  effected  in  the  wonderful 
bringing  together  of  two  times  in  the 
Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery  P^** 

Charles  Lamb, 

Back  Bay.  An  expansion  of 
Charles  River,  the  principal 
stream  tlowinji;  into  Boston  Har- 
bor. On  the  new  made  land  in 
this  regioi)  of  the  city  (to  which 
quarter  the  name  Back  Bay  is 
commonly  applied)  are  some  of 
the  finest  streets  and  buildings. 

The  crowds  filled  the  decorous  streets, 
and  the  trim  pathways  of  the  Common 
snd  the  Public  Garden,  and  flowed  in  an 
orderly  course  towards  the  vast  edifice 
on  the  B<Mek  Bay^  presenting  the  interest- 
ing points  which  always  distmgulsli  a 
crowd  cumo  to  town  (torn  a  city  crowd. 

W.  D.  JloufelU. 

Bacon's  Brazen  Head.  See  Fbiab 
Bacon's  Bbazbn  Head. 

Badia,  Iia.  A  celebrated  abbey 
church  in  Florence,  Italy.  It 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Flor- 
ence is  another  church  built  by 
the  Medici,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, known  as  La  Badia  di  Fie- 
.  sole. 

Badminton.  The  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  10  miles  from  Chip- 
penham, England. 

BasnlfiTcre  "Wells.  Formerlv  a 
noted  mineral  spring  in  Isling- 
ton, London.  It  was  much  ^is- 
ited  by  Londoners  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  first 

fart  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ts  gardens  were  extensive,  and 
laid  out  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times ;  but  its  mineral  springs 
were  the  principal  attraction. 
Miss  Edgeworth  alludes  to  it  as 
a  place  of  popular  resort,  and  it 
is  often  spoken  of  by  authors  of 
the  last  century.  It  has  ceased 
to  exist. 


**  Bagnlgge  Wells  were  situated 
on  a  little  stream  called  the  River  Bag. 
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nigge,  though  Bcarccly  better  thnn  « 
ditch.  Tne  House  of  Baffnigge  wao  at 
one  time  Inhabited  by  Null  Gwynn. 
On  an  inacription  on  the  front  of  it 
Blood .'  •  T.  8.  ThiH  is  Bagnigge  House 
near  the  Pindar  a  Wnkefeilde,  1680.'*' 

W,  UowitL 

Baio,  Bay  of.    See  Bat  of  BAiiB. 
Bailey,  Old.    See  Old  Bau.ey. 

Baker  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  London,  leading  north 
from  Portman  Square.  In  Baker 
Street  is  Madame  Tussaud's  cele- 
brated exliibition  of  wax- work 
figures.  See  Madame  Tt's- 
saud's  Exuibition. 

What  would  th<>y  My  In  Baker  Street  to 
some  sights  with  which  uur  now  frltMids 
flavored  as  ?  TliaeJteray 

Balbi  Falaoe.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Balhi.] 
A  well-known  palace  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  containing  some  treaHures 
of  art. 

Balbi.    See  Stbada  Balbi. 

Baldacchino.  [The  Caiiopy.]  The 
bronze  canopy  wbich  covers  tbe 
higb  altar  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rome.  It  was  cast  after  designs 
by  Bernini  in  163:3,  and  made 
cniefly  from  tlie  bronze  taken 
from  the  Pantheon,  and  partly 
from  metal  whicb  Poikj  Urban 
VIII.  procured  from  Venice. 


*'It  is  difficult  to  imagine  on 
what  ground,  or  for  what  purpose,  this 
costly  fabric  was  placed  here.  It  has 
neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  and  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a  colossal 
four-post  bedstead  without  the  curtains. 
...  It  Is  a  pursuing  and  intrusive 
presence.  .  .  .  We  wish  It  anywhere 
but  where  It  Is,  under  the  dome,  rear- 
ing Its  tawdry  commonplace  Into  that 
majestic  space,  and  scrawling  upon 
the  air  its  feeble  and  affected  linos  of 
spiral."  Hillard. 


"It  only  looked  like  a  consid- 
erably magnirtod  bedstead  —  nothing 
more.  Yet  I  knew  it  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  half  as  high  as  Niagara 
Fulls.  It  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dome  so  mighty  thai  lis  own. height 
was  snubbed."  Mark  Ttoain. 

Balduinstein.  A  feudal  fortress 
on  the  river  Lahn,  near  Dietz,  in 
Germany.    It  was  built  in  1325. 

Balffownie,  Bridge  of.  See  B&io 
o'  Balgowmie. 


Baliol  College.    A  noted  college  in 

Oxford,  England,   being  one  of 

the  nineteen  colleges  included  in 

the  University.    It  was  founded 

about  the  year  1263. 

1637.  10  2i%y\  I  was  admitted  a  fellow 
communer  of  Baliol  College.  .  .  .  The  fel- 
low commuiiem  were  no  more  exempt 
from  exercise  than  the  meanest  common- 
ers there.  John  Evelyn,  Dtary, 

Ball's  Cave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.Y.  It  is 
traversed  in  boats  which  follow 
the  course  of  a  subterranean  river 
at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet 
l)elow  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ballybunian.  A  series  of  noted 
caves  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  Ireland.  They  are  situ- 
ated not  far  from  Tralee,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland. 

Balmoral  Castle.  A  castle  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  river  Dee,  about  40 
miles  south-west  of  Aberdeen, 
belonging  to  the  Queen  oi  Eng- 
land, and  occupied  by  Uer  as  a 
Highland  residence. 

Baltimore  Street.  A  main  avenue 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  favorite 
promenade. 

Baltony.  A  Druidical  temple  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Stoneheuge  in  size  and  structure. 

Bambino  Santissimo.  [The  Holy 
Infant]  A  wooden  figure  of  the 
infant  Saviour,  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome, 
whose  miraculous  powers  in  cur- 
ing the  sick  have  caused  it  to  be 
held  in  wonderful  repute.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  it  was 
carved  by  a  Franciscan  pilgrim 
out  of  a  tree  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  was  painted  by  St. 
Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep 
ing  over  his  work.  The  image  is 
extremely  rich  in  gems  and  jew- 
elry, and  is  held  in  such  esteem 
in  ca.se8  of  .severe  sickness  that  it 
has  been  said  by  the  Italians  to 
receive  more  fees  than  any  phy- 
sician in  Rome.  The  festival  of 
the  Bambino,  which  occurs  at 
the  Epiphany,  attracts  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  parta  of  the 
surrounding  country. 
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i^  **On  the  6th  of  Janaarv,  the 
lofty  Atcps  of  Ar»  OcbU  looked  like  an 
ant-hill,  so  thronged  were  they  with 
people.  ...  II  Bambino,  a  painted 
image  of  wood,  covered  with  Jewels, 
WM  carried  by  a  monk  in  white  glove*, 
and  exhibited  to  the  people.  Every- 
body dropped  down  npon  their  knees.** 

Frederika  Bremer. 

49- "The  dispoeition  of  the  group 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  lights  are 
managed  with  considerable  skill.  On 
this  occasion  the  church  is  always 
thronged,  especially  by  peasants  from 
the  country.**  O,  S.  HiUard. 

i^**The  miracnlous  Bambino  is  a 
painted  doll,  swaddled  In  a  white  dress, 
which  is  crusted  over  with  magniiicent 
diaroonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  The 
Virgin  also  wears  in  her  cars  superb 
diamond  pendants.  The  general  effect 
of  the  scenic  show  is  admirable,  and 
crowds  flock  to  it  and  prefcs  about  It  all 
daylong."  W.  W,  Story, 

Garnished  from  throat  to  fbot  with  rings 
And  brooches  and  precious  ofltertngB, 
And  its  litUe  nose  kissed  quite  away 

By  dying  lips.  •  •  •    ^^  .^  v     — 

.  .  .  fbr  yon  must  know 
It  has  Its  minions  to  come  and  go. 
Its  perfumed  chamber,  remote  snd  still. 
Its  silken  couch,  and  its  Jewelled  throne. 
And  a  special  carriage  of  Its  own 
To  take  the  air  In,  when  It  will. 

r.  B.  Aldrich. 

BanbniT  Cross.  In  Oxfordshire, 
Ensrland.  The  place  was  famous 
for  Its  cakes  and  ale,  and  also  for 
its  Puritanic  zeal.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the 
shows  and  paj^ants  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Banbury;  but  when 
the  performers  reached  the  bigh 
cross  in  Banbury,  a  collision  oc- 
curred between  them  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  The  high  cross,  and 
three  smaller  ones,  were  cut  down 
and  hacked  in  pieces.  The  msLf^- 
nlficent  church  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate. 

Kide  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Crou^ 
To  B4^  a  fine  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse, 
Kings  on  her  flnKC'-s.  and  bells  on  her  to<>a. 
That  she  may  make  music  wherever  she 
goes.  Mather  Ooote. 

Bangor  House.  An  old  ecclesias- 
tical mansion  in  London  —  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ban- 
gor—which  stood  until  1828. 

Bani&s.  A  noble  deserted  castle 
in  Syria,  of  very  high  antiquity, 
one  of    the  finest   examples   of 


Phcenician  architecture.  Portions 
of  the  building  are  of  the  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Christians  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  after  which  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  allowed  to  go  to  niin.  [Called 
also  Castle  of  Subeibeh.'] 

Bank  of  England.  The  great  nar 
tioual  moneyed  institution  of 
England,  and  the  principal  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  in  the 
woiid,  situated  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  Ijondon.  It  is  sometimes 
jocularly  styled  "The  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street."  It  was 
founded  in  1694.  The  process  of 
weighing  gold  and  printing  bank- 
notes is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful results  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion. The  chief  halls  of  the  Bank 
are  open  to  the  public. 

The  finished  plaze  of  life  in  Paris  Is  less 
Invariable,  and  the  full  tide  of  trade  round 
the  Bctnk  cf  England  is  noi  so  inexorably 
powerful.  Anthony  Trollope. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  A  noble  build- 
ing—formerly the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament—  in  Dublin. 


••  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  unlver- 

saliy  clashed  among  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  British  architecture  in  the 
kingdom;  and  indeed  is,  perhaps,  un- 
surpassed In  Europe.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
architect  —  the  history  of  thp  graceful 
and  beautiful  structure  being  wrapt  in 
obscurity  almosi  approaching  to  myn- 
tery.  It  Is  built  entirely  of  Portland 
stone,  and  is  remarkable  fur  an  absence 
of  all  meretricious  ornament,  aitniciing 
entirely  by  itM  pure,  classic,  and  rigid* 
ly  simple  architecture.  In  1802  it  was 
purchased  from  government  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Hank  of  Ireland,  who 
have  since  subjected  it  to  some  altera- 
tions, with  a  view  to  its  better  applica- 
tion to  its  present  purpose.  These 
changes,  however,  have  been  effected 
without  impairiug  its  beauty  either  ox- 
tenially  or  internally;  and  it  unques- 
tionably merits  iu  reputation  as  'the 
grandest,  most  convenient,  and  most 
extensive  edifice  of  the  kind  in   Eu- 

Jlr.  and  Jdrn.  Hall. 
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Banks,  The.  A  name  familiarly 
giv^en  to  the  shoal,  or  submarine 
table-land,  extending  some  300 
miles  eastw*ard  of  Newfound- 
land, and  much  frequented  by 
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fiflliing-craft.    The  depth  of  vror 
ter  varies  from  25  to  cH)  fathoms. 

'Ilie  good  ship  darlB  tliroogh  the  water. 
All  dny,  all  nluht,  like  a  fliih,  quivoring 
with  itpeed.  gliding  through  liquid  league*, 
■liding  Irom  horizon  to  liurizou-  She  baa 
passed  Cape  Saiiie ;  she  has  reached  tlie 
Aiffiv.  the  land-birds  are  Icit;  no  fisher- 
men—and still  we  fly  fur  our  lives. 

R.  W.Ememm. 

Banque  de  Franoe.  [Bank  of 
France.]  The  Bank  of  Prance,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Vrillibre,  Paris, 
was  founded  in  1803.  Its  capital 
is  182,500,000  francs,  and  the  av- 
erage amount  of  bullion  in  the 
large  and  r^refuUy  guarded  vaults 
has  been  of  late  years  about  300,- 
000,000  francs  (£12,000,000).  The 
Bank  has  branches  in  the  chief 
large  towns. 

Banqueting  House.  A  building 
in  Whitehall,  London,  forming 
part  of  a  magnillceut  design  by 
Inigo  Jones,  but  of  which  only 
this  portion  was  completed.  The 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Rubens.  Upon  a  scaffold 
erected  in  front  of  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  Charles  I.  was  led 
forth  to  execution. 

Baphomet.  A  small  human  figure 
which  served  among  the  Tem- 
plars as  an  idol,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, as  a  symbol.  This  figure, 
of  which  specimens  are  to  be 
found. in  some  Continental  muse- 
ums, was  carved  of  stone,  and 
had  two  heads,  one  male  and  the 
other  female,  while  the  body  was 
that  of  a  female.  The  image  was 
covered  with  mysterious  em- 
blems. The  name  Baphomet  is 
thought  to  be  an  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
Giotto  dl  Bondone  (1276-1336). 
In  the  Accademia  at  Florence, 
Italy. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
Rogier  van  dsr  Weyden  (1400- 
1464).  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  fresco  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (1446-1524),  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  well-known 
picture    by     Oheerardt     David 


(1484-1523),  a  Flemish  painter. 
Now  in  the  Academy  of  Bruges^ 
Belgium. 

Baptism  of  Christ.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Georgio,  Bolo- 
gna, Italy. 

Baptism  of  Pocahontas.  A  pic> 
ture  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
Rotunda  in  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, representing  the  well- 
known  scene  in  the  early  history 
of  Virginia,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  destitute  of  truth,  or 
mainly  legendary.  This  paint- 
ing was  executed  by  John  G. 
Chapman  (b.  1808)  under  commis- 
sion from  Congress,  and  is  nut 
considered  a  work  of  merit.  It 
has  become  very  familiar  to  the 
general  public  by  its  reproduc- 
tion as  an  engraving  upon  the 
back  of  the  tweuty-^iollar  note 
of  the  national  currency. 

Baptist.  See  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 

Baptistery  of  Pisa.  A  well- 
known  building  in  Pisa,  Italy. 
forming  one  of  the  l)eautiful  and 
noted  group  of  marble  struc- 
tures wnich  includes  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo. 
See  Pisa  Cathrdbal,  LsA^'ura 
Tower,  Cami'O  Santo, 


In  this  building  faangs  the  eele- 
braled  lamp  whose  measurMl  swinging 
BuggeHt4id  to  Galileo  the  theory  or  the 
pendulum. 

Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  A 
famous  religious  ediAce  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  noted  especially  for 
its  beautiful  gates  —  the  work  of 
Andrea  Pisano  and  of  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

Barbara,  St.    See  St.  Barbara. 

Barberi,  Course  des.  See  CouBSS 
DEs  Barberi. 

Barberinl  Faun.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture,  so 
called  from  having  once  belonged 
to  the  Barberini  family  in  Rome, 
but  now  preserved  in  the  Glypto- 
thek  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  See 
Faun,  Sleeping  Faun,  DAKCUfo 
Faun,  etc. 
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"  A  colossal  male  figure  of  the 
Satyr  class*  oleeping,  half  nltting,  half 
reclining,  on  a  rock.  The  peculiar 
merits  of  this  work  claim  particular 
notice.  It  is  fiseentiallY  a  work  of 
character.  The  expression  of  heavy 
sleep  Is  admirably  given  in  the  head 
and  falling  arm.  .  .  .  The  precise  date 
of  this  fine  statue  has  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  style  of  form,  and  excel- 
lent tcchnicaJ  treatment  of  the  marble, 
leaTe  little  doabt  of  its  having  emanated 
from  the  best  school  of  sculpture.  If 
Dot  from  the  baud  even  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  it  nmy  'without  disparage- 
ment be  considered  the  work  of  a 
scarcely  inferior  scholar." 

R.  Weitmacott^Jun. 

BarberiniJuno.  A  colossal  statue 
of  the  gO(ide8S.  In  the  Vatican, 
Rome.    See  Juno. 

Barberinl  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
BarbeinnL]  One  of  the  largest 
palaces  iu  Rome,  begun  by  rope 
Urban  VIII.,  and  finished  by  Ber- 
nini in  1640.  It  contains  a  valu- 
able library,  museum,  and  gallery 
of  paintings.  Amon^  the  latter  is 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  by  Guido.  See  Bkatkicb 
Cbnci. 

Barberini  Vase.  See  Portland 
Vase. 

Parbioan.  A  locality  in  London. 
Fo  called,  as  the  name  indicates, 
from  a  former  watch-tower  of 
which  nothing  now  remains.  Mil- 
ton lived  here  in  164G-47,  and  here 
wrote  some  of  his  shorter  poems. 

Sarcaccia,   Fontana   della.     See 

FONTANA  DELLA  BaRCACCIA. 

BarelaT's  Bpeweiy.  [Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.]  The  largest 
and  most  famous  brewery  in  Lon- 
don (Park  Street,  Southwark), 
extending  over  11  acres,  and  in 
which  600  quarters  of  malt  are 
brewed  daily.  It  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  London.  It  is  said  to 
ot'cupy  the  site  of  the  Globe 
Tlieatre  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Therefore,  I  freely  flcknowledge  that 
when  I  see  a  Jnlly  vounR  Waterman  rep- 
resenting a  cherubim,  or  a  Barclay  and 
Pertm*'*  Drayman  depicted  an  an  Evan- 
ftelist,  I  see  nothing  to  commend  or  ad- 
mire In  the  perfonnancc,  honever  preat 
its  reputed  Painter.  Dickens. 

Bardi,Viade'.  See  Via  de' Bardi. 


Bargello.  A  palace  in  Florence, 
otherwise  called  the  Palazzo  del 
Podesta,  the  seat  of  the  chief  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  built  in  the  year 
1250.  Ill  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  palace,  no 
longer  needed  for  the  awelling  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  city, 
was  turned  into  a  jail  for  common 
criminals,  and  what  had  been 
once  a  beautiful  cliapel  was  occu- 
pied as  a  larder  or  store-room.  In 
this  room,  in  1840,  some  ancient 
and  precious  frescos  by  Giotto 
were  discovered,  among  others 
the  now  famous  portrait  of  Dante, 
the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
made  of  the  poet  during  his  life, 
and  on  that  account  of  inestim- 
able value.  The  palace  also  con- 
tains many  treasures  of  sculpture. 

jj^  "  We  went  yesterday  forenoon 
to  see  the  Bargello.  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  in  Florence  more  picturesaue 
than  the  great  interior  court  of  this 
ancient  Palace  of  the  Podesta  with  the 
loAy  height  of  the  edifice  looking  down 
into  the  enclosed  space,  dark  and  stem.'* 

IJawthome, 

He  [Dante]  has  been  down  to  hcU,  and 
cnme  back  as  the  women  In  Verona  saw 
him.  scarred  ami  singed:  far  otherwise, 
truly,  than  m  (ilotto  painted  him  on  the 
wail  of  the  •Bai-gello,  yfiih  the  clear-cut 
features,  and  treMi  luok  of  early  manhuud, 
and  ponieitranates  of  peace  in  his  hand. 

Chr.  Examtner. 

Barnard  Castle.  A  ruined  fortress, 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Clevelanu,  on  the  river  Tees  in 
England.  It  gives  its  name  to 
tlie  t«)wu  In  which  it  stands. 

While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  from  Barnard's  bannered  walls. 

Scott. 

Barnard's  Inn.  A  law  establish- 
ment, one  of  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery, in  Loudon. 

g^  "I  [l*ip]  was  still  looking  side- 
ways at  hiH  block  of  a  face  .  .  .  when 
he  [Mr.  Weraraick]  said  here  we  were 
at  'Barnard's  Inn.*  My  depressiou 
was  not  alleviated  by  the  announce- 
ment,  for  I  had  supposed  that  estab- 
lishment to  be  an  hotel  kept  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  .  .  .  whereas  1  now  found 
Barnard  to  be  n  disembodied  spirit  or 
fiction,  and  liis  iim  the  dingiest  collec- 
tion of  shabby  buildings  ever  squeezed 
together  in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for 
Tom-cats.  ...  A  frowsy  mourning  of 
soot   and   smoke   attired  this  forlorn 
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creation  of  Barnard,  and  lit  had  strewed 
ashes  on  lis  head,  and  was  undergoing 
penance  and  humiliation  as  a  mere 
dust-hoic.  Thus  far  my  sense  of  sight ; 
while  dry  rot,  and  wet  rot,  and  ali  the 
silent  ruts  tliat  rot  in  neglected  roof 
and  cellar  —  rot  of  rat,  and  mouse,  and 
bug,  and  coaching  stables  near  at  band 
besides  —  addressed  themselves  (aintl v 
to  my  sense  of  smell,  and  mounea, 
*  Try  Barnard's  Mixture.'  "       Dicken*. 

Barrack  Bridge.  Au  ancient  and 
noted  bridge  over  the  Liffey  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  It  was)  for- 
merly called  the  Bloody  Bridce, 
from  a  sanguinary  conflict  fou^it 
in  it«  vicinity  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English,  A.D.  1408. 

Barricades,  Ijes.  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (17yj>-1863).    In  Paris. 

He  [the  painter j  ts  ImuuU  t«»  be  vera- 
cXovL*  and  drHniatic ;  if  he  shows  us  a  bat- 
tle, let  It  be  the  Barrieat'u  of  Delacrnlx. 

Tai'fie,  Tremt. 

Barriere  de  Vincennes.    See  Baii- 

KI^UK  DU  TltONE. 

Barriere  de  Clichy.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Horace  Vernet  (178i>- 
18()3).  In  the  Luxembouig, 
Paris. 

Barriere  du  Combat.  An  old  bar- 
rier, corner  of  the  Boulevard  du 
Combat  and  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Butte  Cliaumont,  Paris.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  fortifications  of 
old  Paris. 

One  of  ihera  said  of  the  dancers  on 
the  plattunn  [at  the  Mabille]:  They  turn 
like  cayed  beasts,  that  14  the  Barrtht  du 
Combat.  Tbine,  Trans. 

Barriere  du  Trone.  One  of  the 
old  gates  of  Paris,  so  calletl  from 
the  throne  used  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
in(iO,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  on  the 
road  to  Vincennes.  It  was  for- 
merly the  Barriere  de  Vincennes. 

As  I  wished  to  see  every  thing,  I  went 
over  to  the  bai  Perron  at  the  Barri^rt  da 
Trdne.  Taine^  Trans. 

Barrogill  Castle.  A  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  not  far  from  Wick. 

Bartholomew  Close.  A  passage 
in  London,  where  for  a  time  Mil- 
ton was  secreted. 

Bartholomew  Fair.  A  famous  fair 
formerly  held  at  Smitbtiehl,  Lou- 


don. It  was  one  of  the  leadini* 
fairs  of  England,  and  was  estab- 
lished under  a  grant  from  Henry 
I.  to  the  priory  of  St.  Barthohn 
mew.  The  original  grant  was 
for  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  two  succeeding  davs 
(N.  S.  Sept.  3  to  Sept.  0),  but  the 
duration  of  the  fair  was  after- 
wards extended  to  1^  days.  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  was  proclaimtni 
for  the  last  time  in  1855,  and  for 
a  long  period  previous  to  iu  alx»- 
Ution  was  a  scene  of  much  li- 
cense. Many  of  its  customs  ^d 
abuses  are  pictured  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  **  Bartholomew 
Fair."  Money's  "Memoirs  of 
Bartholomew  Fair "  containa 
many  details  upon  the  subject. 
See  Smith  FIELD. 

Doll,  y  faith,  and  thoa  followedst 
him  like  a  cliurch.  Thou  whoreson  little 
tidy  Bartholomew  boar-|)lg,  when  wilt 
tlioii  loavc  UgliUng  o*  davs,  and  fulnlni; 
o'  tii gilts,  and  begin  to  patch  op  thine  old 
tKKly  fur  heaven  ? 

Shake$pHtrt^  Htnrw  IV, 

Nut  that  of  pasteboard  which  men  shew 
For  groats  at  Fair  of  Barthol^mne. 

Butler, 

A  coantryman  coming  one  day  to 
8n)ithflcl<l,  in  order  to  take  a  slice  of 
Baiiholomeie  Fatr^  found  a  perftet  show 
before  every  booth.  The  drummer,  the 
flre-eatcr.  tiic  wlre-wallier,  and  the  salt- 
Lc  s  were  all  tmpluyed  to  invite  htm  In. 

Goldtmiah, 

To  Jvhnson  Lit  was  as  a  Prison,  to  tw 
cndurpd  with  heroic  faith:  to  Hume  i: 
WAH  little  more  than  a  foolish  BarthoUh 
mew-ty>  Shuw-booth,  with  the  fouli»h 
cruwdlngn  and  elbowing^  of  which  it  wns 
not  worth  while  to  iiuiirrel;  the  w^hole 
would  breali  up,  and  be  at  hberty.  mi 
toon,  Carlisle, 

Bartholomew's  Hospital.  See  Sx. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Bartolomeo  Golleoni.  A  cele- 
brated equestrian  statue  in  Veii> 
Ice,  Italy,  designed  by  Andrea 
Verrocchio  (1432-1488). 

4^  **  I  do  not  believe  that  there  i«  a 
more  glorious  woriiL  of  sculpture  eziitt- 
ing  in  tlie  world."  Rustin. 

Basil,  St.    See  St.  Basil. 

Bass  Bock.  A  fortress  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  near  Eklinburgh. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  prison  in 
which  the  Covenanters  were  im> 
mured. 
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"It  wiw  thl«  fortre«fi  that 
Hsbakkuk  Mucklewrath  [h  ranaiic 
preacher  in  Bcott'H  '  Old  Mortaliiy '] 
speiikA  of  In  biH  ravinga  wlieii  he.  Miys, 
*Am  I  Dot  Uabakkuk  Mucklewrath, 
wbo«c  name  in  changed  tu  IXigor-MlM- 
abib,  bvcauiH;  1  ani  made  a  terror  unto 
myself,  and  unto  all  that  are  around 
me?  1  beard  It:  when  did  I  hear  it? 
Wu  it  not  in  the  tower  of  the  Baa«, 
that  orerhangeth  the  wide,  wild  sea? 
and  it  bowled  In  the  winds*  and  it 
reared  in  the  billows,  and  it  screamed, 
sad  it  whistled,  and  it  cbuiged,  with 
the  acreaius  and  the  clang  and  the 
vhisUe  of  the  sea-birds,  as  tbey  floated 
and  flew,  and  dropped  and  dived  on  the 
besom  of  the  waters.'  ** 

Jfrt.  IF.  B,  SUnct. 

Butei,  The.  A  remarkable  and 
noted  precipice  on  the  Elbe,  in 
tlie  region  called  the  *'  Saxon 
Switzerland." 

BMtille.  This  name  — a  general 
term  for  a  strong  fortress,  protect- 
ed by  bastions  or  towers  —  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  structure 
-nhien  was  originally  a  castle  for 
the  defence  of  Paris,  but  which 
in  later  times  became  the  famous 
prison  known  as  the  Bastille. 
The  castle  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  the  defence  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  against 
the  English.  It  was  a  stone 
huildini^  of  an  oblong  shape,  with 
eight  circular  semi-engaged  tow- 
ers, in  which  (and  also  in  the  cel- 
lars) the  prisons  were  situate<l. 
Tlie  Bastille,  though  not  a  strong 
fortress,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
modem  military  science,  com- 
manded with  its  guns  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  the  workmen's 
quarter.  Although  by  its  lofty 
'Walls,  its  guns,  and  its  moat,  it 
seemed  proof  against  any  assaults 
of  the  peoi>le,  it  was  atta(;ke<l, 
July  14, 1781),  by  a  mob  of  50,000 
persons,  with  twenty  cannon,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Gardes  Fran- 
daises,  and  was  soon  taken,  after 
a  feeble  defence  by  the  governor 
Delannay  and  his  small  garrison 
of  82  invalids  and  '^1  Swiss.  On 
the  following  day  the  destruction 
of  the  building  was  begun  by  the 
exasperated  multitude.  Although 
only  seven  prisoners  were  found 
in  the  Bastille  at  the  time  of  its 
iesiraction,  it  had  been  the  place 


of  confinement  of  many  persons 
of  the  upper  classes.  —  inany  vic- 
tims of  intrigue,  family  quarrels. 
iK>litical  despotism,  and  various 
lorms  of  tyranny,  —  many  noble- 
men, savatis,  authors,  priests, 
publishers.  The  position  of  this 
famous  prison  is  now  marked  by 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The 
Bastille  was  always  to  the  people 
of  Paris  a  threatening  emblem  ol 
arbitrariness  and  oppression.  See 
Plack  dk  la  Bastillk. 


"The  history  of  the  Bastill« 
would  comprehend,  strictlv  speaking, 
all  the  intellectual  and  political  move- 
ments  of  Prance."  Jlongin. 

When  silent  zephyrs  sported  with  the 

dust 
Of  the  Bastille,  I  sst  In  the  open  sun. 
And  flroiu  the  nibbixh  gathered  up  a  stone, 
And  pocketed  the  relic.  In  the  puixe 
or  an  enthusiast.  WutxUworth, 

tlie  dark  foundations  of  the  Bashlle  wslls 
Were  bsnkc<l  i%'IUi  lengthy,  crbp,  white. 

sloping  drills 
Of  hailstones  mulUtudlnous.  that  lay 
Thick  as  the  pebblcN  un  a  moonlit  bench. 

George  Oordou  McCtae. 

There  were  censors  then  for  those  who 
attempted  to  write,  and  the  Bastille  fur 
those  \%ho  were  refractory 

Tkierg,  7>tm«. 

In  order  to  write  well  on  liberty,  I 
should  wish  to  *)e  In  the  Bastille. 

Voltaire,  Trans, 

Bastille,  Place  de  la.  See  Place 
DK  LA  Bastille. 

Bates  College.  An  institution  of 
learning  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  organ- 
ized in  ]8(M. 

Bates  Hall.  The  main  library  room 
in  the  Public;  Library  building, 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass- 
This  room  contains  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  large  collec- 
tion of  books  belonging  to  the 
city,  and  was  named  after  tlie 
principal  benefactor  of  the  insti- 
tution, Joshua  Bates  (1788-18(>4), 
who  contributed  largely  towards 
its  endowment. 

Bath  House.  The  town  residence 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  Piccadilly, 
London.  It  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures. 

Bathiaz,  Iia.  An  ancient  feudal 
stronghold  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Martiguy,  Switzerland. 
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dathiag  Soldiers.  See  Soi.dteiis 
Bathing  in  the  Arno. 

Baths  of  Caraoalla.  Tlie  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  Roman  Thermse, 
and  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ruins  of  tlie  ancient  city,  situated 
on  the  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  under 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Aven- 
tine  They  were  beffun  by  Carar 
calla  about  212  A.l>.;  and  the 
portions  devoted  to  the  baths, 
which  were  supplied  by  the  An- 
tonine  Aqueduct,  are  said  to  have 
accommodated  1,600  persons  at 
one  time,  while  tbe  whole  edifice 
was  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit. 
Many  pieces  of  sculpture,  among 
others  the  Farnese  Hercules, 
were  discovered  in  these  baths. 
The  ruins  were  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  poet  Shelley. 

4ar  "In  the  Bathii  of  Oaracalla, 
there  is  no  unity  of  ImpreMion  :  a  mass 
of  details  is  heaped  up  hke  rubbish 
shot  from  a  cart.  They  are  a  town- 
meeting  of  ruius  without  a  moderator.** 

mUafxl. 


"  They   now   present  an   iin< 

mense  mass  of  fhjwning  and  roofless 
ruins  abandoned  to  decay;  and  their 
fallen  gmnduur,  their  almost  immeas- 
urable extent,  the  tremendous  frag- 
racnis  of  broken  wail  that  fill  them,  the 
wild  weeds  and  brambles  which  wave 
over  them,  their  solitude  and  their 
silence;  the  magnificence  they  once 
displayed  and  the  desolation  they  now 
exhibit,  —  are  powerfully  calculated  to 
aifoct  the  linagintaiou.**  £aton. 

47"  *'  There  Im  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  ItH  form,  while  ibe  line  it 
describes  on  the  sky  Is  unique.  You 
enter,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  had  never 
seen  any  thing  in  the  world  so  grand. 
The  Colosseum  itself  is  no  approach  ,to 
It,  so  much  do  a  multiplicity  and  ir 
regularity  of  rums  add  to  ihu  vat»tncB8 
of  the  vast  enclosure."     TVitu^,  7Van«. 


"Prom    these   stately  palncen 

Ithe  llicrmn,  or  Baths  of  CaracuUa 
issued  fo  th  a  swarm  of  dirty  an< 
rttKged  plebeians,  without  shoes  anc 
without  mantle,  who  loitered  away 
Avhole  days  In  the  strectd  or  Forum  to 
iieur  news  and  to  hold  disputes;  who 
dissipHtc*d  in  extravagant  gaming  the 
miMc.ruble  pittance  of  their  wives  and 
clitUiren,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and 
vultfftr  sensualliy."  Gibbon, 

Jt^  "This  poem  [the  Prometheus 
Unbound]  was  cbteny  written  upon 
tbe  aiountaiuous  ruius  of  the  Baths  of 


Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever-widen- 
ing labyrinths  upon  its  immense  plat- 
forms  and  dizzy  arches.**  SkeUejf. 

Baths  of  Diooletian.  A  vast  col< 
lection  of  ruins  in  Rome,  cover- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  space  of  440,000 
square  yards.  The  construction 
oi  these  baths  was  begun  tinder 
the  Emperors  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  about  A.D.  902:  and 
40,000  Christians,  it  is  related, 
were  employed  upon  them.  The 
Thermae  are  said  to  have  bad 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  the  ruins  with 
the  surrounding  buildings  cover 
a  space  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  great  central 
ball  was  converted  by  Michael 
Angelo  into  a  church  (Sta.  Maria 
degli  Angel i),  which  was,  how- 
ever, altered  by  Vanvltelli  in  the 
last  century. 


"  We  drove  this  morning  to  tbe 
BaUis  of  Diocletian,  which  are  scat.^red 
over  tbe  summit  of  tbe  Qulrinal  and 
Vimlnal  Hill,  and  which  in  extent  as 
well  as  splendor  are  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Thei-rosB  of  ancient  J^me. 
Though  they  do  not  stand  In  the  same 
Imposing  loneliness  of  situation  as 
those  of  Caracalla,  tho  wide  space  of 
vacant  and  grass-grown  ground  over 
which  their  ruins  may  be  traced  tells  a 
melancholy  talc  of  departed  magnifi- 

JBaion. 


n 


cence. 

Baths  of  Titus.  The  ruins  of  cele- 
brated baths  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Titus  (A.D.  79-81)  upon  the 
souiiiern  slope  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill  in  Rome,  overlooking  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum. 
They  occupy  an  area  of  alx)ut 
1,1.*^)  feet  by  850  feet.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  and  those  of  Trajan  oo- 
cuny  part  of  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  Nero,  which  in  turn  was  erect- 
eil  on  that  part  of  the  Esquiline 
covered  by  the  house  and  gardemi 
of  MaBceuas.  Merivale  says  that 
tlie  Golden  House  of  Nero  "  was 
still  the  old  mansion  of  Augustus 
and  the  villa  of  Maecenas  con- 
nected by  a  long  series  of  columns 
and  arches; "  and  as  Titus  in  con- 
structing his  baths  made  use  of 
the  works  of  bis  predecessors, 
parts  of  the  ruius  now  to  be  seen 
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are  thonght  to  be  undoubtedly 
older  than  the  time  of  that  em- 
peror. In  these  baths  were  dis- 
covered the  famous  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini  (^.v.):  and  there  are  still 
remaining  interesting  arabesques, 
though  tneir  color  and  outline 
are  fast  fading  away.  They  were 
a  favorite  study  of  Raphael. 

4^  *'  That  pfirt  of  these  interesting 
ruin*  which  baa  been  excavated  is  near 
the  Coloaseum.  We  passed  the  months 
of  nine  long  corridors  .  .  .  and  entered 
the  portal  of  what  is  called  the  House 
of  MsDoenas,  a  name  so  Justlv  dear  to 
every  admirer  of  taste  and  literatarct 
that  we  did  not  feel  disposed  too  scru- 
puloualy  to  question  the  grounds  of  the 
belief  that  we  actually  stood  within 
the  walls  of  that  classic  habitation 
where  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  and 
Augustus  most  have  so  often  met.*' 

EcUon. 

Battersea  Park.  A  pleasure- 
sround  on  the  right  banlc  of  the 
Thames,  facing  Chelsea  Hospital, 
London,  laid  out  with  omar 
mental  plantations,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  a  sub-tropical  garden 
of  four  acres,  cricket-grounds,  etc. 

4arTbe  district  of  Battersea, 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Peter's 
Eye  (or  Island),  was  once  a  portion  of 
the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey, 
Westminster.  It  had  great  celebrity 
for  the  asparagus  which  was  there 
raised. 

Battery,  The.  A  park  of  10^ 
acres  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 
A  fine  view  of  the  Bay  is  ob- 
tained from  the  promenade 
which  runs  along  the  water-front. 
The  immigrant  station  here  was 
originally  Duilt  for  a  fort  in  1807, 
was  granted  to  the  city  in  1823, 
and  afterwards  became  an  opera- 
house.  In  it  were  held  civic  re- 
ceptions of  Marquis  I^afayette, 
Gen.  Jackson,  President  Tyler, 
and  others,  and  here  (while  an  op- 
pera-house)ap|)eared  Jenny  Lind, 
Sontag,  Parodi,  Jullieu,  and  oth- 
ers.   See  CA.STLE  Garden. 

4^"  He  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  fortified 
the  city,  too,  with  pickets  and  pHliaa- 
does,  extending  acruHii  the  island  from 
river  to  river,  and,  above  all,  cast  up 
mud  batteries,  or  redoubts,  on  the  point 
of  the  island  where  it  divided  the  beau- 
tiful bosom  of  the  bay.     These  latter 


redoubts,  in  process  of  time,  came  to 
be  pleasunily  overrun  by  a  carpet  of 
grass  and  clover,  and  overshadowed  by 
wide-spreading  elms  and  sycamores, 
aroonff  the  branches  of  which  the  birds 
would  build  their  nests  and  rejoice  the 
ear  with  their  melodious  notes.  Under 
these  trees,  too,  the  old  burghers  would 
smoke  their  afternoon  pipe,  contem- 
plating the  golden  sun  as  he  sank  in 
the  west,  an  emblem  of  the  tranquil 
end  toward  which  they  were  declining. 
Here,  too,  would  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  town  take  their  evening 
stroll,  watching  the  silver  moonbeams 
as  they  trembled  along  the  calm  bosom 
of  the  bay,  or  lit  up  the  sail  of  some 
gliding  burk,  and  peradventure  inter- 
changing  the  soft  vows  of  honest  affec- 
tion,—  for  to  evening  strolls  in  this 
favored  spot  were  traced  most  of  the 
marriages  In  New  Amsterdam.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  that  renowned  prom- 
enade. The  Battery,  which,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  the  stern  purposes 
of  war,  has  ever  been  consecrated  to 
the  sweet  delights  of  peace.*' 

Irving  {Knickerbocker). 

What  would  a  Boston  or  New  York 
mother  think  of  takinsf  chairs  for  her 
whole  famii  V,  grown-up  aauKhteni  and  all, 
In  the  Mall,  or  upon  the  Battery^  and' 
spending  the  day  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
gayest  promenade  of  the  city '/  I'eople  of 
all  ranks  do  it  here  [in  Paris]. 

N.  P.  mint. 

Where  nowadays  the  Battery  lies. 
New  York  had  Jnst  begun, 

A  new-bom  babe,  to  rub  its  eyes. 
In  Sixteen  Sixty-One. 

E.  C  Stedman, 

The  visitor,  I  may  say  without  flattery. 
Finds  ftew,  if  any,  ports  to  match  the 
view 
(When  the  wind's  up,  the  walk  is  slight* 
ly  spattciy) 
Of   bustlinK.  white-winged  craft  and 
laughing  blue. 
Which  fixes  him  enchanted  on  the  Bat- 
tery.— 
So  full  of  life,  fbrever  firesh  and  new. 

T  O.  Appletcn. 

Battle  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentius.  A  well-known  fres- 
co representing  the  battle  l)e- 
tween  the  Emperor  Constantine 
and  Maxentius  at  the  Ponte 
Molle,  near  Rome.  The  design 
of  this  composition  was  by 
Raphael  (1483-1520),  but  it  was 
exticut<*d  by  Giulio  Romano 
(14«>2-154«).  it  is  in  a  room,  called 
afU-r  this  picture  the  Sala  di  Cos- 
tantino.  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Battle  Hill.  An  eminence  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  command- 
ing a  grand  view  of 'the  cities  of 
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Kew  York   and   Brooklyn,  and 
the  Bay. 

Battle  Monument.  A  memorial 
structure  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  built 
in  1815,  to  commemorate  the  sol- 
diers who  were  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  the 
British  troops  in  September,  1814. 
The  total  height  oi  the  monu- 
ment is  72  feet. 

Battle  of  Austerlits.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Francois  Gerard  (1770- 
1836),  the  eminent  French  painter. 
It  is  of  great  size  <30  feet  wide  by 
16  feet  high),  and  is  much  admired.. 
It  was  painted  by  request  of 
Napoleon  I. 

Battle  of  Bnnker  HilL  A  well- 
known  picture  by  John  Trum- 
bull (1766-1843). 


_  "Not  aurpiiMcd  [this  and  his 
*  Death  of  Mont^^raery  *  J  by  any  stm- 
liar  workii  in  the  last  century,  and  thas 
far  stand  alone  in  American  historical 
paintings.'*  Harper*H  Jiagatine. 

Battle  of  Cadore.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1676),  no  longer  ex- 
isting, but  of  which  there  is  a 
drawing  in  the  Uflizi  Gallery  in 
Florence,  Italy. 

Battle  of  Darius  and  Alexander. 

A  celebrated  mosaic  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Battle  of  Gtottysburg.  An  im- 
mense picture  by  Peter  F.  Roth- 
ermel  (b.  1817),  the  American 
artist.  It  was  painted  under 
commission  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired. It  is  now  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

Battle  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. A  marble  ba.H-reIief  by 
Micliael  Angelo  (U76-m'A). 

Battle  of  Isly.  A  noted  picture 
by  Horace  Vernet  (1789-l«j3),  the 
celebrated  French  painter. 

Battle  of  Iiepanto.  A  picture  bv 
•"itian  (1477-157<{),  believed  to 
have  been  painted  by  him  at  tlic 
age  of  ninety-four.  At  Madrid, 
Spain. 

pattle  of  the  Amazons.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 


bens (1577-1610).    In  the  Munich 
gallery. 

Battle  of  the  Hans.  [Ger.  Hunnf 
enschlarht,]  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  (1805- 
1874),  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
In  the  museum  at  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. It  is  **  founded  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  battle  before  the 
gates  of  Rome,  between  the  Rom- 
ans and  the  spirits  of  the  Huns 
who  were  slain,  which,  rising  in 
the  air,  continued  the  light." 

Battle  of  the  Issua.  A  famous 
mosaic,  representing  the  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius 
at  the  river  Issus.  This  mosaic 
was  discovered  at  Pompeii  in 
1831,  and  is  the  finest  ancient 
relic  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
Italy. 

Battle  of  the  Standard.  A  cele- 
brated cartoon  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1520).  The  subject  is 
the  victory  of  the  Florentines  un- 
der the  Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  at 
Anghiari,  over  Niccolo  Piccinino, 
general  of  Filippo  Visconti.  The 
cartoon  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
There  is  a  sketch  by  Rubens,  and 
an  engraving  taken  from  it  by 
Edelinck,  called  the  "  Battle  of 
t|«  Standard." 


"  I.«onardo's  work,  both  cartoon 
and  palming,  partooic  of  the  evil  desti- 
ny, which,  not  unaccountably,  presided 
over  all  he  did.  He  repeated  the  same 
process  no  fatal  to  the  Last  Supper, 
only  apparently  with  still  fewer  pre- 
cautions, painted  in  oil  on  so  defective 
a  fH'ound  that  the  surface  gave  way  un- 
der his  own  band,  and  the  work,  for 
which  he  Iiad  already  received  a  con- 
siderable sum,  was  tinally  abandoned.** 

JSaatktJbe. 

Battle   of  Waterloo.     A  picture 

by  Sir  William  Allan  (1782-1850). 
In  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Baumann's  Cave.  A  curious  cav- 
ern in  the  Ilarz  Mountains,  Ger- 
niany,  very  interesting  in  a  geo- 
loRiral  regard,  on  account  of  the 
fossil  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it. 

Bavaria.  A  colossal  bronze  statiie 
by  Ludwig  Schwanthaler  (1802- 
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1848).    It   is   M   feet   in  height, 
larger  than  any  other  work  of 
moilern  sculnture.    In  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Bavon,  St.    See  St.  Bavon. 

Bay  of  BaisB.  A  picture  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1776- 
1851),  the  English  landscape 
painter,  and  regarded  one  of  his 
t)est  works.  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Bayenthurm.  A  pictiiresque  Goth- 
ic tower  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Cologne,  Germany.  From  its 
position,  projecting  into  the  river 
Khine.  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  bar- 
rier against  the  drifting  ice. 

Bayeuz  Tapestry.  [Fr.  Tapisserie 
de  Bayeiix.]  This  tapestry,  now 
TO^erved  at  Bayeux  near  Caen, 
France,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Matilda, 
queen  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  the  oldest  known  work  of 
the  kind.  It  is  214  feet  long  by 
19  inches  wide,  and  represents 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  a  series  of  scenes,  the 
subject  of  each  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  a  Latin  inscription.  The 
extends  from  the  visit  of 


Beacon  Street.  A  well-known 
street  of  residences  in  Boston, 
Mass.  It  was  originally  known 
as  the  lane  leading  to  the  alms- 
house, at  which  it  terminated. 


_  "The  name  of  Bencon  Street 
wan  applied  very  early  to  that  portion 
north  and  east  of  the  State  House,  and 
to  the  westerly  part  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  tbla  time  there  were  not 
more  than  three  houses  between 
Charles  Street  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  Common.  The  rest  of  tne  hill  was 
covered  with  small  cedars  and  native 
shrubbery  with  here  and  there  a  cow- 
path  through  which  the  herds  ranged 
unmolested.'*  Drake. 

Beacon  Street,  very  like  PiccadSIIy.  as 
It  runs  alonu  the  Ureen  Park,  and  there  Is 
the  Green  Park  opposite  to  this  Picca- 
dilly, called  B«ston  Common. 

Antiiany  Trollope, 

The  lack-lustre  eye,  rayless  as  a  Beaeon- 
Hreet  door  plate  in  August,  all  at  once  tills 
with  liKht ;  the  face  flings  itself  wide  op<>n, 
like  the  church-portals  when  the  lirlde 
and  bridegroom  enter.  Holmes. 

The  bore  is  the  same,  eating  dates  under 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  as  over  a  plate 
of  baked  beans  in  Beacon  Street. 

Holmet. 

Bean  Feast.     A  well-known  pic- 
ture  by  Jacob   Jordaens  (1593- 
1678),  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous  specimens,  the   best   being 
senes  extends  from  the  visit  of       that  in  the  Vienna  Gallery. 
Harold  to  the  Norman  coitft  ±o    Bears  of  Berne.    The  armorial  de- 
,  ,  _  ^     .,     -  "      •  ^^  "^  '     vice  of  the  city  of  Berne,  Switzer- 

land, is  a  bear  (the  name  itself 
signifying  bear),  and  the  animal 
is  a  favorite  effigy  throughout  the 
city.  In  addition  many  living 
bears  are  still  kept  and  support- 
ed at  public  expense.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  bears  of  Berne  were  carried 
as  prisoners  to  Paris. 

1  have  forgotten  the  flimous  bears,  and 
all  else.  Holmes. 

Beatrice.  A  picture  by  Ary  ScheiTer 
(17a5-1858),  well  known  through 
engravings. 

Beatrice  Cenci.  1.  The  subject  of  a 
well-known  and  exquisite  por- 
trait by  Guide  Reni,  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  at  Rome.  It  is  said, 
according  to  the  family  tradition, 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution.  Other  ao 
counts  represent  that  it  was 
painted  from  memory,  after  Gui- 
do  had  seen  her  on  the  scaffolcL 


d,  if  no>(l 


Ilia  death  at  Hastings. 

tar  "The  most  celebrated. 
th«  most  ancient  piece  of  needlework 
tape»lry  —  r«i/  tapestry,  being  entirely 
wrought  by  the  needle,  as  was  usual  in 
the  ('Hrlient  period  of  Its  hlsioi^y — 
which  time  has  soared  us,  is  the  *  Bay- 
eaz  tapestry,'  and  called  at  Bayeux  the 
*  Toilet  of  Oueen  Matilda,' or  of  *  Due 
Guillaume.'^'  L,Jewitt. 

ii^  •*  Of  Norman  armor  and  arms 
in  England,  the  Bayeux  utpestry  affords 
every  detail,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  storehouse  of  informa- 
tlon."  L.  JewiU. 

Beacon  Hill.  An  eminence  nortli 
of  the  Common  in  Boston,  Mass., 
now  covered  with  streets  and 
hooses.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
•early  days  of  the  city,  beacon- 
fires  were  lighted  here  to  arouse 
the  people  in  case  of  danger. 

And,  SQnlik«,  fh>m  her  Beacon  height 
Tbe  dome<rowued  citj  spreads  her  rays. 

Holmes. 
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The  tragic  story  has  been  treated 
by  Shelley  in  his  poem  entitled 
with  her  name. 


.^  "I  think  no  other  such  magical 
effect  can  ever  have  been  wrought  by 
pencil.  .  ..  .  The  picturu  cau  never  bo 
copied.  Gul do  himnelf  could  never  have 
done  it  over  again.  The  copyUte  get 
all  BorU  of  expression,  gay  as  well  iia 
grievous;  some  copies  have 'a  coquet- 
tish air,  a  half-back  ward  glance,  thrown 
alluringly  at  the  spectator ;  but  nobody 
ever  did  catch,  or  ever  will,  the  vanish- 
ing charm  of  that  sorrow.  I  hated  to 
leave  the  picture,  and  yet  was  glad 
when  I  had  token  my  last  glimpse,  be- 
cause it  so  perplexed  luid  troubled  mo 
not  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  its  secret." 

Hawthorne. 


"  The  picture  of  Beatrice  Cend 

represents  simply  a  female  head  ;  a 
very  youthful,  gfrlish,  perfectly  beau- 
tiful  Mce.  .  .  .  The  whole  face  Is  very 
quiet,  there  is  no  distortion  or  disturb- 
auoe  of  any  single  feature,  nor  Is  It 
easy  to  see  why  the  expression  is  not 
cheerful,  or  why  a  single  touch  of  the 
artist's  pencil  should  not  brighten  it  in- 
to joyousness.  But,  in  fact.  It  Is  the 
very  saddest  picture  ever  iMilntcd  or 
conceived ;  it  involves  an  unfathomable 
depth  of  sorrow,  the  sense  of  which 
comes  to  the  observer  by  a  sort  of  intu- 
ition." Hawthorne. 


"  The  picture  of  Beatrice  CencI 

is  a  picture  aunoat  impossible  to  be  for- 
gotten. Through  the  transcendent 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  face  there 
is  a  somethiiig  shining  out  that  haunts 

Dickens. 


n 


me. 

2.  A  life-size  statue  by  Har- 
riet Hosmer  (b.  1831).  In  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Beaudeaert  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  near  Ruge- 
ley,  England. 

Beaumarohais,  Boulevart.  One  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  so  called 
from  the  author  of  that  name, 
who  built  here  a  fine  mansion. 
See  Boulevards. 

Beauvais  Cathedral.  A  fine  Gothic 
church  in  Beauvais,  France.  It 
was  begun  in  1225,  and  has  the 
loftiest  choir  in  the  world. 

Beaux  Arts,  Acad6miede8.  [Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arta.l  One  of  the 
five  academies  eml)raced  in  the 
Institute  the  mostt  important  learn- 
ed society  of  France.    It  is  de- 


voted to  painting,  sculpture,  ar- 
(thitecture,  engraving,  and  music, 
and  is,  accuratelv  speaking;,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  academies  in 
Paris,  traces  of  an  association 
among  painters  being  found  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  regularly  founded  by  the  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  in  1655.    See  Insti- 

TUT. 

Bed  of  Justice.  [Fr.  Lit  de  Jus- 
tice.] Formerly  the  seat  or 
throne  occupied  by  the  French 
monarchs  when  they  attended 
parliament.  Afterwaras  the  term 
was  applied  to  parliament  itself. 
The  last  Bed  of  Justice  was  held 
at  Versailles  by  Louis  XVI.,  Aug. 
5,1788. 

Was  not  every  "wul.  or  rather  every 
body,  of  these  Guardians  of  our  Liberties, 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  last  night;  •*a  forked 
Badlsh  with  a  headfltntastically  carvetl  f 
And  why  might  he  not,  did  our  strni  date 
so  order  It,  walk  out  to  8t.  Stephen's,  at 
mrell  as  Into  bed.  In  that  no-feshton ;  and 
there,  with  other  similar  Kadlshes.  huM  a 
BedQ/JuMticet  Ca^iifie. 

Bed  of  Ware.  See  Gkeat  Bed  of 
Ware. 

Bedford  Coffee-house.  A  noted 
house  in  Co  vent  Garden,  London, 
formerly  much  frequented.  Gold- 
smith, .tohn  and  Henry  Fielding, 
Hogarth,  Churchill,  Foote,  Gar- 
rick,  and  others  resorted  to  the 
BcHiford.  It  is  no  longer  stand- 
ing. 

4ar  "  Almost  every  one  you  meet  Is 
a  i)olite  scholar  and  a  wit." 

ConnoUsem^t  1754. 

Bedford  Head.    An  old  Loudon 
tavern,  Covent  Garden. 
When  ^harp  with  hunger,  scorn  yoa  to 

Except  on    pea-chicks   at   the   Bedford 
Meadf  Pvp^. 

Bedford  House.  A  noble  mansion 
in  Belgrave  Fkjuare,  London,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1704. 

Most  of  the  peers  who  were  In  town  met 
In  the  mnniinc  at  Bedford  Houte.  and  went 
thence  iu  procession  to  Cheapside. 

ifocaa/oy. 

Bedford  Level.  A  tract  of  land  in 
England,  situated  in  the  countie* 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,     Lincoln,      Caiik 
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bridfi^e,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  con- 
sisting of  about  400,000  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  it  being  marshy 
ground.  It  was  drainea  and  re- 
claimed in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others.  It  produces  fine  crops  of 
grain,  flax,  and  cole-seed. 

Bedford  S^juare.  A  well-known 
square  in  London,  near  Oxford 
Street. 

Bedlam.    See  Bethlem  Hospital. 

Bednall  -  green.  See  Bethnal 
Green. 

Bee  Hive  House.  A  building  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 
used  as  a  seraglio  of  the  Mormon 
leaders.  It  derives  its  name  from 
an  emblematic  bee-hive  carved 
over  the  entrance 

0eef-«teak  Society  [Club].  1.  The 
first  club  with  this  name  is 
thought  to  have  been  established 
at  London  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  meetings  *'  composed 
of  the  chief  wits  and  great  men 
of  the  nation  "  seem  to  have  been 
noted  for  their  jovial  character. 
The  first  Providore  of  the  Club 
was  Dick  Estcourt,  the  actor, 
who  was  valued  for  his  gayety 
and  humor,  and  who  wore,  as  the 
Lad^  of  the  Club,  a  small  golden 
gridiron. 

2.  The  Sublime  Society  of  the 
Steaks  was  established  in  1T35  by 
Henry  Rich.  According  to  an 
early  rule  of  the  Society  the  diet 
was  restricted  to  beef-steaks, 
port-wine,  and  punch.  Tlie  meet- 
ings were  first  held  in  a  room  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but 
later  at  various  places,  and  tinally 
at  a  room  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
—  **  ornamented  with  gridirons  as 
thick  as  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  with  the  portcullis  of  the 
founder.  "Exerj  thing  assumes 
the  shape,  or  is  distinguished  by 
the  representation,  of  their  em- 
blematic implement,  the  grid- 
iron. The  cook  is  seen  at  his 
office  through  the  I)ars  of  a  spa- 
cious gridiron,  and  the  original 
gridiron  of  the  Society  (the  sur- 
vivor of  two  terrific  fires)  holds  a 
eonspicuous  position  in  the  centre 


of  the  ceiling.*'  Many  persons 
distinguished  for  rank  or  social 
powers  have  been  "Steaks,"  as 
the  members  were  accustomed  to 
call  themselves,  and  many  are 
included  in  the  list  of  guests  of 
the  Society. 

as^  **  On  Saturday,  the  14tb  of  May 
[1785],  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  ad- 
luitteil  a  member  of  the  Beef-ateak 
Club  [Society J.  His  Royal  Highne«s 
having  algnmed  hi«  wish  of  belonging 
to  that  Society,  and  there  not  being  u 
vacancy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him 
an  honorary  member;  but  that  being 
declined  by  his  Royal  Highness,  It  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  number  firom 
24  to  25,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
Royal  Highness  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed. The  Beef-steak  Club  [Society! 
has  been  Instituted  Just  50  years,  and 
consists  of  some  of  the  most  classical 
and  sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom." 

Anmtal  BegUter,  1786. 


<*Tbe  Beef-steak  and  October 
Clubs  aro  neither  of  them  averse  to 
eating  or  drinking,  If  we  may  form  a 
Judgment  of  them  from  their  respective 
Utlcs.*'  Spectator, 

3.  A  Beef-steak  Club  became  an 
institution  in  almost  every  thea- 
tre. Dr.  Johnson's  club  in  Ivy 
Lane  was  at  first  a  Beef-steak 
Club.  About  1749  a  Beef-steak 
Club  was  founded  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Dublin,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  celebrated  "  Peg 
Wofflngton."  There  was  also  a 
Beef-steak  Club  at  the  Bell  Tav^ 
em,  Houndsditch.  In  1733-34 
there  existed  in  London  the 
Rump^teak,  or  Libert]/  Clubt  a 
political  club  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

Beersheba.    See  Dan. 

Beethoven.  A  statue  by  Thomas 
Crawford  (1813-1857).  In  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Befana,  La.  A  wooden  figure 
placed  outside  the  doors  of  houses 
in  Italy  at  the  opening  of  Lent. 
This  name  is  perhaps  derived 
from  La  Befana  (a  corruption  of 
Epiphany,  Gr.  *Eirn/>di'io),  which 
in  Italy  is  a  common  personifica- 
tion of  the  Epiphany,  differently 
represented  as  a  saint,  as  a  fairy, 
and  as  the  bugbear  of  naughty 
children,  and  who  at  Epiphany  is 
supposed  to  go  about  at  night  like 
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Santa  Glaus,  bearing  presents  to 
the  children. 


"On  tho  eve  of  Twelfth-Day, 
the  Crature  (the  children),  with  trem- 
bling mingled  with  hope,  anticipate  a 
midnight  visit  from  a  frightful  old  wo- 
man, called  the  Befana  (an  obvious 
corruption  of  Emfanw^  the  Epipha- 
ny), for  whom  tney  always  take  care 
to  leave  some  portion  of  tnelr  supper, 
lest  she  should  eat  them  up ;  and  when 
tbev  go  to  bed,  they  suspend  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair  a  stocking,  to  receive 
her  expected  gifts.  This  receptacle  is 
always  found  in  the  morning  to  con- 
tain some  sweet  things,  or  other  wel- 
come presents,  —  which,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  are  provided  by  the  mother  or  the 


nurse. 


Q,  A.  EaUtn, 


Beffroi  [Ghent].  An  ancient  and 
celebrated  belfry  or  watch-tower 
in  the  city  of  Ghent,  Beldam.  It 
was  erected  in  1183,  and  is  a  lofty 
square  structure,  containing  a 
tine  chime,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  dragon  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. One  of  the  bells  in 
the  beliry  weighs  nearly  five 
tons. 

Beggar  Boy.  A  picture  by  Diego 
Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
(1599-1660),  the  Spanish  painter, 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  There  is 
another  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

B6gtiiiiage,  The.  A  famous  nun- 
nery in  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Mguinage,  Grand.  A  fine  church 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Brussels,  Belgium 

Beheading  of  St.  John.  A  picture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
name<l  Caravaggio  (1669-l(jri»), 
and  one  of  his  principal  works. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Malta. 

Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. A  picture  by  thd  Swiss 
painter,  Nicolas  Manuel,  «iir- 
named  Deutsch  (14*4-1531).  Now 
in  the  Museum  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land. 

Beheading  of  St.  Paul.  A  picture 
by  Niocolo  dell*  Abbate,  called 
also  Niccolo  da  Modena  (1509- 
1571 ).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany. 


Bekaa.  A  valley  in  Syria,  some^ 
times  called  Hollow  Syria.  It  is 
between  the  Antilibauus  range 
anil  the  higher  Lebanon.  It  was 
by  this  way  that  the  ancient  ar- 
mies used  to  march,  the  Syrians 
Xjo  Samaria,  and  the  Egyptians 
against  Damascus 

Belfort.  An  ancient^ and  vener- 
able fortress  of  unknown  origin, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  liare 
rock  in  northern  Palestine.  Por- 
tions of  the  castle  are  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Crusaders, 
who,  at  different  times,  took  ref- 
uge in  it.  In  1189  it  was  besieged 
by  Saladin.  In  1260  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Templars,  who. 
however,  were  soon  compelled  to 
relinquish  it.  It  is  a  stronghold 
of  great  size,  with  massive  walls, 
and  moats,  and  drawbridges,  and 
the»other  means  of  defence  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
original  building  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Jhe  place  is  first  mentioned  un- 
der lis  European  name  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  castle  is  now  deserted. 

Belfry  of  Bruges.  See  Hallbs, 
Lks.  For  the  Bblfry  of  Gh kkt, 
see  Befpkoi.  See  also  Campa- 
nile- 

Belgrave  Square.  See  Brlgbavia. 

Belgravia.  Formerly  a  sobriqvet 
applied  to  Belgrave  and  Eaton 
'Squares,  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
the  ladiating  streeta,  London, 
but  now  received  as  the  legiti- 
mate name  of  this  aristocratic 
quarter.  Belgrave  Square  was 
HO  called  from  Belgrave,  Lincoln- 
shire 

But  tUe  orilt  nry  resldenc^A  of  faRhlon- 
Able  lif^  — tliu  inim"«lon»  of  Belgrana,  Ty- 
biirnia.  and  Mayfrtlr  — are  invre iihcIlA  of 
hrlck  an«l  atuoco,  which  preaent  such  a 
(Irearv  appt'aranee  outside  that  one  is  sur- 
prlMd  ftometime*  to  And  tbc>ni  palaci^a  of 
comfort  \vi*hin.  C  L  EastlaJtt. 

Omnohed  on  the  pavement  doae  by  Bel- 

ffinvf  Square, 
A  tramp  I  luiw.  111.  moody,  and  tongue- 

tiwJ ; 
A  biiho  was  in  hor  arms,  and  at  her  side 
Aplrl;  Ihoir  clotheii  were  rajrs.  their  fl*t 

were  bure.  Jiattfme  ArmoU. 

That  Is  «  nonrce  of  proftpoctive  pleasorv 
in  which  the  inhatiiiants  ut Belgr**tin  nimI 
Tyburula  cannot  indulge.  SastlaJbt 
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BellBarins.  A  noted  picture  by 
Francois  Gerard  (1770-1836),  the 
eminent  French  painter.  It  was 
executed  about  17U5. 

Bell,  The.  1.  A  noted  inn  at  Ed- 
monton, near  London,  famous  in 
connection  with  John  Gilpin's 
ri<le,  and  a  favorite  stopping- 
place  of  Charles  Lamb. 

*  To-morrow  fs  oiir  wedding-day. 
And  «e  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 
All  In  a  ubalM  aind  pair/     Cowper. 

2.  A  noted  old  inn  in  War- 
wick Lane,  London.  The  pres- 
ent building  is  modern. 

And  he  CArchbtsbop  Lelifhton]  obtained 
wbiii  he  desired;  for  he  died  at  the  Bdl 
/mi.  in  Warwick  Lane.  Burnet. 


The  name  has  been  a  frequent 
deaitniation  of  Inns  and  public-houaea 
Id  England,  which  were  formerly  dls- 
tfn^ifihed  by  the  various  devioea  of 
their  aigna.  ^ 

Bell  Bock  (or  Inchcape  Bock) 
Xd^hthouse.  This  important 
lighthouse  —  built  upon  the  fa- 
mous rock  of  the  same  name  jn 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  land  —  was  begun  in 
1807,  under  the  charge  of  the 
celebrated  engineer  Robert  Ste- 
venson. After  much  very  difficult 
work  and  many  discouraging 
hindecances    the   structure   was 

*  finished  in  October,  1810.  Its  total 
height  is  115  feet,  and  diameter 
at  the  base  42  feet.  See  Inch- 
cape  Rock. 

Far  in  the  boaom  of  the  deep, 

OVr  theae  wild  abelvae  my  watch  I  keep ; 

A  raddy  gem  of changefuflight. 

liound  on  the  dusky  brow  ot  night ; 

Th«-  seaman  bids  my  lustre  bail. 

And  acoma  to  strike  bla  tlmoruua  sail, 

Scott. 

Bella  di  Tiziano.  [Titian's  Beau- 
ty 1  A  picture  in  the  Sciarra 
Palace,  Rome,  now  attributed  to 
Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma  Vec- 
chio  (1480-1528).  There  is  anoth- 
er picture  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bella  Bonna,  La.  A  noted  picture 
by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bellamy's  Kitchen.  An  e<ttab- 
liahment  which  was  situated  near 


the  Old  House  of  Commons,  Ix)n« 
don,  and  is  described  as  a  plain 
apaitment,  with  an  immense  fire, 
meat-screen,  gridirons,  and  a 
small  tub  under  the  window  for 
washing  the  glasses, — a  place 
where  '•  the  statesmen  of  England 
very  often  dine,  and  men,  j)os- 
sessed  of  wealth  untold,  and  with 
palaces  of  their  own,  in  which 
luxury  and  spkiidor  are  visible 
in  every  part,  are  willing  to  leave 
their  stately  dining -halls  and 
powdered  attendants,  to  be  wait- 
ed upon,  while  eating  a  chop  in 
Bellamy's  kitchen,  bv  two  unpre- 
tending old  women. '^ 

49^  *'  But  let  us  not  omit  to  notice 
Bellamy's  kitchen,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  refrenhraent-room,  common  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  Ministe- 
rialists and  Oppositionists,  Whiffs  and 
Tories,  Kadicals,  Peers,  and  destruc- 
tives, strangers  from  the  gallery,  au<l 
the  more  fuvored  strangers  from  oelow 
the  bar,  are  alike  at  liberty  to  resort.'* 

Xyickena. 

Belle  Arti,  Accademia  delle. 
[Academy  of  Fine  Arts.l  A  name 
applied  in  Italy  to  buildings  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  cities, 
containing  collections  of  art. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  are 
the  Accademias  of  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, and  Bologna. 

Belle    Ferronidre.    A   celebrated 

E^rtrait  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  by 
eonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519), 
the  Italian  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris,  and  is  known 
by  the  title  above  given,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  is  tue  picture  of 
a  blacksmith's  wife,  mistress  of 
Francis  I.  There  is  a  tine  copy 
of  this  portrait  believed  to  be  by 
Beltrafflo. 

Belle  Jardinidre.  [The  Fair  Gar- 
dener] A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Madonna 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  in* 
which  the  Virgin  is  rej^resented 
as  sitting  among  flowering  shrubs 
as  in  a  garden  (from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  picture  may  have 
derived  its  name).  The  infant 
Christ  stands  at  her  knee,  while 
St.  John  kneels  iu  childlike  de- 
votion. Tliere  is  an  early  copy 
of   this  picture,   probably  by  a 
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FleroiBh  artist,  sometimes  taken 
for  the  originaU  which  latter  is 
now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Belle  Jooonde.  The  name  ipven 
to  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Mona  Lisa,  wife  of  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519).  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautif lu  and  highly- 
finished  works  of  art  existing.  It 
is  stated  that  the  lady  sat  for  her 
portrait  during;  a  period  of  four 
years.  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  The  Duke  d*Au- 
male  has  a  black  chalk  cartoon  of 
t^e  same  by  Leonardo. 

tl^  **  At  the  countenance  of  the  Bis* 
tine  Madonna  reprc«ents  the  purest 
maiden llneM,  so  we  see  here  the  moat 
beauUfUl  woman  —  worldly,  earthly, 
without  sublimity,  without  enthusiasm, 
but  with  a  calm,  restful  placidity,  a 
amile,  a  mild  pride  about  lier,  which 
makes  us  stand  before  her  with  endless 
delight."  Grimm t  Trau: 

Belle  Sauvage.  A  noted  old  Ixm- 
don  tavern  which  formerly  stood 
on  Ludgate  Hill. 

j|9-  **A  few  of  these  quaint  old 
flffurea  still  remain  in  London  town. 
\on  may  still  see  there,  and  over  its 
old  hostel  in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  *  Belle 
Bauvagc,*  to  whom  the  Spectator  so 
pleasantly  alludes,  and  who  was  prob- 
ably no  other  than  the  sweet  American 
Pocahontas  who  i-escued  A'om  death 
the  daring  Captain  tiuiitb.** 

Thackeray. 

Belle  Tout.  A  celebrated  light- 
house on  the  south  coast  of  Enp;- 
land  near  Beachy  Head,  built  in 
1831. 

Bellerophon.  An  English  line-of- 
battle  ship  in  which,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1815.  while  lying  at 
anchor  in  tlie  roadstead  of  Roche- 
fort.  France,  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon I.  took  passage  for  Eng- 
land, having  vainly  endeavored 
to  escape  t^  America. 

2.  A  formidable  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  na^^r,  launched 
April  26, 1865. 

Bellevue  Avenue.  A  broad  road 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  lined  with 
country-seats,  many  of  which  are 
very  magnificent.  It  is  a  fash- 
ionable <mv6,  where  may  be  seen 


a  diivplay  of  elegant  equipages, 
affonting  in  the  season  one  of  the 
gaye.st  spectacles  to  be  seen  in 
the  country. 

Bellini,  GHovanni.  A.  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1426-1516). 
In  the  collection  of  autogranli 
porfTaits  of  the  painters  in  tne 
Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Bellosguardo.  A  hill  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Florence,  Italy.  From 
this  eminence  Galileo  is  said  to 
have  oVtserved  the  planetary 
movements. 

Prom  Tuscan  BellotQuardOt  wide  awake. 
When  standing  on  the  actual,  blessed 

swanl 
Where  Ualileo  stood  at  nights  to  take 
The  viAlon  of  the  stsra,  we  find  It  hard. 
Gazing  upon  the  earth  and  heaven,  to 

make 
A  choice  or  beauty.  Mrt.  Bromnng. 

Belmont.  A  noted  mansion  in 
what  is  now  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  It  waH 
erecte<l  in  1745,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  Washington,  La- 
fayette, Franklin,  JefFefson,  Tal- 
leyrand, Louis  Philippe,  and  other 
distinguished  men. 

Beloeil.  A  celebrated  Gothic  castle 
near  Ath,  in  Bel^um,  built  in 
1146,  and  containing  some  valu- 
able works  of  art. 

Belail  tout  4  la  fols  magnlflque  et  cham- 
p«tre.  JMltlle: 

Belrespiro.     See  Villa  Pamfiu- 

DOKIA. 

Belsliazzar's  Feast.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (i77i)-1843). 
the  American  painter.  It  was 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Now 
in  the  Athenseum,  Boston,  Mass. 


,     "  A    miffhty    sovereign    «nr- 

rounded  by  his  whole  court,  intoxicated 
with  his  own  state,  in  the  midst  of  his 
revelry,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the 
spell  uf  a  preternatural  hand  suddenly 
tracing  his  doom  on  the  wail  before 
him  ;  his  powerless  limbs,  like  a 
wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  hla 
body,  while  his  heart,  compressed  to  a 
point,  is  only  kept  from  vanishing  by 
the  terriHc  suspense  that  animates  it, 
during  the  interprelaUon  of  bis  mys< 


terlous  sentence.' 


AlUton^ 


Belu8»  Temple  of.    See  Bibs  Niii 

BOOD. 
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BelTedere  Antinous. 
ors. 


See  Ajttin- 


BelTedere  Palace.  A  celebrated 
palace  in  Vienna,  AnBtria,  con- 
sisting of  two  buildings,  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  with  a  public  garden 
between  them.  The  upper  Bel- 
vedere contains  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, filling  35  halls;  the  lower, 
an  armory  and  museum  of  sculp- 
tures. 

Belvidere  Apollo.  See  Apollo 
Bblviders. 

Belvidere,  er  Cortile  del  Belvi- 
dere.  [Court  of  the  Beautiful 
View.]  A  famous  octagonal  court 
in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome,  built  by  Bramante,  out  of 
which  open  several  cabinets  con- 
taining some  of  the  most  precious 
remains  of  ancient  art,  as  the  An- 
tinous, the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Apollo. 


■The  name  Belvfdere  (Belvedere) 
in  (yequently  applied  to  apartments  In 
palaces  and  galleries  of  «rt. 

JI9-"  The  view  fW>m  the  balcony  in 
ftont  of  the  windows  is  that  wnlch 

Bive  the  name  of  BeMdere  to  this 
naeuro,  and  in  consequence  to  the 
Apollo,  and  some  of  its  finest  pieces  of 
seulptore.  It  commands  a  prospect 
over  tbe  vale  of  the  Tiber  to  the  pine- 
covered  height  of  Monte  Mario,  but  the 
haes  which  the  brilliant  sky  of  Italy 
sheds  over  it  must  be  seen  before  its 
b«aoty  can  be  imagined.**  £aton. 

Belvidere  Torso.    See  Torso  Bei/- 

VtDBRB. 

BelTOir  Castle.  An  ancient  and 
noble  mansion,  the  seat  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Rutland,  near  Grantham, 
Leicestershire,  England.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  collections 
of  pictures  in  England. 

Tin  Bdnnr^M  lordly  terrnc«s 

The  siim  to  Lincoln  sent. 
And  Lincoln  sp«'d  the  messaire  on 

O'er  tbe  wide  vale  uf  Trent 

Macaulay, 

The  loid  of  Behroir  then  his  csstlo  viewed. 

StronK  without  fbnn,  and  ditiniflpd  but 

fttde.  Geonje  Crabbe. 

Belzoni's  Tomb.  The  common 
appellation,  from  its  discoverer, 
of  the  tomb  of  Sothl  I.,  in  Thebes, 
2<?ypt.  This  tomb  is  regarde<l  as 
the  most  noteworthy  in  Thebes 
for  its  sculpture  and  preservation. 


Bema.  [Gr.  Bjitia.]  A  tribune  or 
raised  platform  in  ancient  Greek 
buildings,  from  which  speeches 
were  made  before  a  court  of  law. 
Especially  applied  to  a  place  of 
this  kind  in  the  Pnyx,  at  Athens. 

Bemerside.  A  mansion  in  Scot- 
land, near  the  town  of  Drybuigh, 
memorable  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  for  700  years  the  seat  of  the 
family  of  Haig,  in  verification  of 
a  prophecy  of  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  called  Thomas  the  Rhym- 
er. 

**  netlde.  hetlde.  whnteVr  betide, 
Haig  ahiUl  be  Haig  of  Bemertide." 

Ben,  Big.    See  Big  Ben. 

Bench.  See  King's  Bench  and 
Queen's  Bench. 

Bengal,  Iiittle.  See  Little  Ben- 
gal. 

Beni  Hassan,  Caves  or  Tombs  of. 
These  ancient  tombs  excavated 
in  the  rock  on  the  shore  of  the 
Nile  are  the  oldest  known  monu- 
ments in  Ejgypt,  excepting  the 
Pyramids.  They  are  numerous 
and  spacious,  and  some  of  them 
are  exceedinglv  interesting.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  are  of 
great  variety,  representing  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of 
the  people,  and  throwing  much 
light  on  their  modes  of  life.  The 
paintings  are  of  various  and  very 
brilliant  coloring.  [Written  also 
Benee  Hasan,] 


"  The  character  of  the  sculptures 
which  adorn  their  walls  approaches 
that  found  in  the  tombs  suri'ounding 
the  Pyramids,  but  the  architecture  dif- 
fers wldelv.  They  are  all  cheerful- 
looking  halls  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
many  of  them  with  pillared  porches, 
and  all  possessing  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectumi  ornament,  either  internal  or 
external."  Ferffusson, 

Benjamin  "West.  A  portrait  by 
AVasliington  Allston  (177i»-1843), 
the  American  painter.  It  was 
placed  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
imt  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  that  city. 

BentiTOglio,  Cardinal.  A  well- 
known  portrait  by  Anthony  van 
Dj'ck  (15U*>-lt)41).  In  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 
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Bergstraase.  [Mountain  Road.] 
A  famous  post-road  from  Darm- 
stadt to  Hei4lelberg.  Germany, 
now  snpersedml  in  f^reat  part  by 
the  railway,  but  formerly  very 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  views 
of  mountains  and  of  the  river 
Rhine,  and  for  the  rich  cultiva- 
tion of  the  district  it  overlooks. 

Bergiiner  Stein.  A  <leep  and  nar- 
row ravine  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  is  a  carriage-road  600  feet 
above  the  Albula.  Tliis  road  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill. 

Berkeley  Castle.  A  noted  Norman 
fortress  and  baronial  mansion, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Berke- 
ley family,  near  the  river  Severn, 
in  England,  between  Bristol  and 
Gloucester.  It  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical 
events,  including  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.  It  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  feudal  structures 
in  Great  Britain. 


"The  room  shown  for  the 
murder  of  Edward  II.,  I  verily  believe 
to  be  genuine.  Ii  in  r  dismal  cham- 
ber, almost  at  the  top  of  the  house,  al. 
most  detached,  and  to  be  approached 
only  by  a  kind  of  footbridt;c.^' 

Ilurace  Walpoie. 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  nipht. 
When  Severn  shnll  re-echo  with  alMght 
The  shrieks  of  death  ttirough  Berkeley's 

roof  that  ring. — 
Shrieks  of  an  agonlzhig  king.  Oray. 

Berkeley  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Bermondsey.  A  district  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  London, 
a  great  seat  of  the  tanning  trade. 

Bermudas,  The.  A  name  given  to 
some  narrow  and  intricate  alleys 
in  London.  These  passages, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been 
north  of  the  Strand,  near  Govent 
Garden,  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. 

Pirates  here  at  land 
Have  their  Bermudas  and  their  .freights 
In  the  Strand.  Ben  Jontm. 

Bernard,  St.  See  Hospice  of  the 
St.  Bernard  and  Vision  of  St. 
Bbhkard. 

Berne,  Bears  of.    See  BiAiis  of 

BSRNB, 


Bethesda,  Fool  of.  See  Pool  of 
Bethes^da. 

Bethlem  (Bethlehem)  HospitaL 
A  lunatic  hospital,  founded  in 
1547,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VXII., 
and  popularly  called  Bedlam.  It 
has  been  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Kensington  and  Lambeth 
Boads,  Lonuon,  since  1810-'15,biit 
was  formerly  in  Moorfields,  near 
Bishopsgate.  Until  1770  it  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 
The  patients,  oefore  1815,  were 
kept  chained  to  the  walls ;  but 
now  their  treatment  is  all  that 
could  be  wished.  The  entrance- 
hall  contains  the  famous  statues 
of  Melancholy  and  Madness  by 
Cains  Gabriel  Gibber  (father  of 
Colley  Gibber).  See  Melan- 
choly. 

Hp  [Fox]  was  then  a  youth  of  pure 
morals  and  grave  deportment,  with  a  per- 
vert temper,  with  the  education  uf  a  la- 
borintr  man,  and  with  an  inte]l(K:t  in  the 
most  unhappy  of  ail  slates,  that  is  to  say. 
too  mucli  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not 
Bufflcit  ntly  disordered  for  Bedlam 

MacatUap. 

Why,  there  are  mi«sions  still  trreat 
enouun  to  replenish  Bedlam,  for  it  never 
wants  tenants :  to  suspend  men  from  bed- 
posts, from  Iniprovea-drups  at  the  west 
end  of  N  e wgate.  CaHule. 

^The  river  proudly  bridged;  the  dizzjr 

top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St  Paul's; 

the  toiiilw 
Of  Westminster;  the  giants  of  Oulldhall; 
Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the 

gates 
Perpetually  recumbent  WordMteortk. 

Bethnal  Qreen.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don to  the  east  of  Spital  fields, 
celebrated  in  the  old  English 
ballad  of  Bednall-Green.  Great 
numbers  of  silk- weavers  reside 
in  this  quarter.  It  was  made  a 
imrish  in  1743. 

j|9-  **  Numerous  blind  courts  and  ml. 
leys  form  a  densely  crowded  dietrlct  in 
Bethnal  Green.  Among  its  inhabitanta 
may  be  found  street  venders  of  every 
kind  of  produce,  travellers  to  fairs, 
tramps,  dog-fanciers,  dog-steaiers,  men 
and  women  sharpers,  shoplifters,  and 
pickpociietM.  It  abounds  with  the 
young  Arabs  uf  the  streets,  and  its 
outward  mural  degradation  is  at  once 
apparent  to  any  one  who  passes  that 
way."  Athenceum, 

i»- Dickens,  in  "Oliver  Xwist,- 
places  the  home  of  Bill  Sikes  In  one  of 
a  "maze  of  mean  and  dirty  streetn, 
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which  aboand  in  the  close  nnd  densely 
populated  quarter  of  Bethnal  Grcen.'^ 

26  Jane,  1«3.  Hy  coach  to  BednoH- 
grtem.  to  Sir  W.  Kidir'a  to  dinner.  A  flue 
merry  walk  M-ith  tbe  ladles  alone  after 
dinnrr  in  the  garden ;  the  itreateat  quan- 
tity of  strawberries  I  ever  saw.  and  i^ood. 

Pepvi*  Dttury. 
Uy  (ktber,  shee  raid,  is  soone  to  be  scene: 
Tbe  arely  blind  iHs^gar  of  Bfdnatt-areene, 
Tlwt  daylye  Bit«  btfegiiig  for  charitle, 
Ue  is  the  Kood  fkther  tif  pretty  Be»>ee. 
^  The  Begoar'g  Daughter  qf  BedHoU-  Oreen. 
Perctf't  Icdtqm$.  (Accordhiic  to  Tercy, 
this  popular  old  ballad  was  written  in  the 
reign  or  Klixabeth.] 

Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head 
8mute  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 

Oreen, 
And  tlie  pale  weaver,  through  his  win- 
du«  s  seen 
la  Spitalflelds,  looked  thrice  dispirited. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

BeiviM  Marks.  A  thoroughfare  in 
London,  near  Houndsditch.  A 
part  of  the  scene  of  Dickens's 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop"  ia  laid 
here. 

I  intended  calling  on  you  this  morning 
on  my  way  back  in»m  Bevis  Markt,  whiili- 
er  I  went  to  look  at  a  house  for  Sampson 
Brass.         Charlet  Diekent  to  Mr,  Porster. 

Bexetha.  A  hifl  in  Jerusalem 
mentioned  by  Josenhus,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
identifleil  with  a  broad  uneven 
ridge  which  extends  north  from 
the  Haram,  and  descends  into 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  cultivated 
and  covered  with  olive-trees. 

Bibiena,  CardinaL  A  portrait  by 
Raphael  Sauzio  (148^-1520).  In 
tlie  Pitti  Palace.  Florence,  Italy. 

Bibliot^ca  Ambrosiana.    See  Am- 

BUOSIAN  LiKKAKY. 

Biblioteca  Casanatense.  [Casa- 
tiatense  Library.]  The  largest 
library  in  Rome,  next  to  that  of 
the  Vatican,  named  after  its 
founder  Cardinal  Casanate,  and 
kept  in  the  Dominican  convent 
of  the  Minerva.  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Miner^'a.  It  contains  more  than 
120,000  liound  volumes  and  4,500 
M8S. 

Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal.  One 
of  the  principal  public  libraries 
of  Paris. 

Bibliotheque  Masarine.  [Mazarin 
Library.]     One  of  the  principal 


public  libraries  of  Paris,  situated 
in  the  Palais  de  I'lustitut.  Its 
foundation  was  t\w  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  benueatlied  by 
him  to  the  city  of  Pans. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale.  [It  has 
been  known  as  the  Hihllotheqne 
du  roiy  Bibliotheque  royale^  nation^ 
a/e,  imp^riale,  according  to  the 
changes  of  government.]  A  puli- 
lic  library  in  Paris,  i)erhaps  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  The  collection  is 
supposed  to  include  1,000,000 
printed  books,  1,.SOO,000  engrav- 
ings, 300.000  m&pn  and  charts, 
150,000  MSS.  The  Palais  Maza- 
rin, originally  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  purchased 
for  the  library  in  1724. 

Biodtre.  An  ancient  hospital  near 
Paris,  founded  in  13(>4.  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  afterwards  restored  and  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  old 
men  and  those  attiicte<l  with 
mental  diseases.  The  name  is  a 
corrui)tioii  of  Winchester,  a  Bish- 
op of  Winchest^jr  having  live*l 
here  in  12iK).  The  wonl  Bicetre 
has  passe<l  into  common  language 
to  express  a  ni>r.ion  of  folly  or 
extravagance.  Thus  the  French 
say  of  one  who  gives  himself  nn 
to  acts  of  folly:  **  He  has  escaped 
from  Bicetre,'*  Compare  Bedlam. 

Bielah6hle.  A  cave  in  the  Harz 
Mountains,  Germany,  very  inter- 
esting in  a  geological  regard  on 
account  of  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  it 

Big  Ben.  This  is  the  largest  bell 
in  England.  It  han^  in  the 
clock-tower  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  London.  The  first 
bell  of  this  name  was  cast  in 
185(),  but  was  cracked  by  being 
struck  for  amusement  before  it 
was  raised  to  its  place  in  the 
tower.  The  weight  of  this  bell, 
which  was  broken  up  and  re-cast, 
was  more  than  IG  tons,  its  height 
7  feet  10^  inches,  and  its  diameter 
at  the  mouth  9  feet  o^  inches;  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  at  tlie 
sound  bow  was  9|  inches.  The 
present  **  Big  Ben  "  was  cast  in 
1857,  and  is  slightly  cracked.    Its 
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weii^ht  !a  more  than  13  tons.    See 
Gkbat  Tom  (2). 

Big  Bonanza.    See  Consolidated 

ViKOlKIA. 

Biic  Trees  of  California.  See 
Calaveras. 

Biga,  Bala  della.    See  Sala  della 

BlOA. 

Billingsgate.  The  noted  flsh-mar- 
ket  of  London,  near  London 
Bridge,  long  famous  for  the 
coarse  language  indulged  in  by 
the  venders.  According  to  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  the  name  Bil- 
lingsgate was  derived  from  Belin, 
king  of  the  Britons  about  400 
B.C.,  "Who,  says  Geoffrey,  built 
here  a  water-gate,  with  an  im- 
mense tower  above  it,  and  a  ha- 
ven for  sliips  beneath.  The  mar- 
ket was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1715, 
and  rebuilt.  A  new  market  was 
erected  in  1852,  and  it  has  been 
since  rebuilt  In  1856. 

That  Rtrengtta  of  body  is  often  equal  to 
the  coiirAffc  of  mind  implanted  In  the  Iklr 
•ex.  will  nut  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
Men  the  water-women  uf  Plymouth;  the 
female  drudires  ot  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland;  the  flaherwomen  of  Billingt- 
gate.  OoUUmtlh. 

One  may  term  BiUingtQaU  the  Eicullne 
gate  of  London.  Fuller. 

There  strlpt,  Mr  Rhetoric  langulsh'd  on 

the  ground ; 
Her  blunted  arms  by  Sophistry  are  borne, 
And   shameless   BiUingtgate   her  robes 

adorn.  Pope, 

Some  less  fltstidious  Scotchman  shall  be 

found. 
As  bold  in  Bilhng$g€Ut^  though  less  re- 

nown'd.  Byron. 

No  song  is  heard,  save,  haply,  the  strain 
of  some  siren  fVom  BiUingtgate^  chanting 
the  eulogy  of  deceased  mackerel. 

Irving. 

While  Lady  Thrifty  scolds  In  French, 
And  Cis  in  Biliingagate.  Praed. 

Bilton  Hall.  A  noted  mansion  near 
Bugby,  England,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Autlison. 

Birds  of  Amerioa.  A  series  of 
drawings  of  American  birds,  of 
the  size  and  color  of  life,  by  John 
James  Audubon  (1782-1861).  Cu- 
vier  is  said  to  have  pronounced  it 
(the  Iwok  containing  them)  "  the 
most  gigantic  and  most  magnifi- 
cent monument  that  had  ever 
been  eiecteil  to  Nature." 


Birkenhead,  The.  An  English 
steamer  employed  to  carry  troopH 
to  South  Africa,  and  wrecked  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  2(i. 
1852.  Less  than  200  were  8ave<l 
out  of  more  than  600  who  were 
on  board. 

49*  ** '  The  vonien  and  children  to 
the  boats,'  says  the  captain  of  the 
Birkenhead  ;  and,  with  the  troopa 
formed  on  the  deck,  and  the  crew  obe- 
dient to  the  word  of  iflorious  commami, 
the  immortal  ship  goea  down.'* 

Thackerttif. 

But  courage  like  this,  or  let  ns  sa>  the 
ever-memorable  noble  behavior  of  the  sol- 
dier* on  the  sinking  Birktftkti,e ^  wan  not 
greater  than  was  exhibited  hv  those  20 
po<  r  nuns  who,  in  the  French  Revolutt"n. 
stood  together  on  tlie  scaffold  chantlnir 
the  Tt  iMttm,  till  one  by  one  the  sweet 
voices  dropped  in  silence  beneath  the  nxo 
of  the  guillotine.      Franeet  Povoer  Cobbe. 

Birmingham  Tower.  The  ancient 
keep  or  ballium  of  Uie  Castle  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  the  only 
part  which  now  bears  a  character 
of  antiquity.  It  is associatetl  with 
many  romantic  histories.  It  is 
now  used  as  the  State  Paper  Of- 
fice. 

Bimam  Hill  and  Wood.  An  emi- 
nence about  1,600  feet  high,  near 
the  town  of  Dunkeld,  and  about  Ki 
miles  from  Perth,  Scotland.  It 
is  famous  from  its  association 
with  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
*•  Macbeth." 

99' "  Bimam  hill  is  at  present  al- 
most bare  of  trees,  thoug^h  an  nttcmpi 
is  being  made  to  clothe  it  agMln  with 
fir  saplings  taken  ft-om  the  original 
*  Bimam  wood.*  In  tbo  rear  of  thv  hotel 
arc  two  trees,  an  oak  and  a  pLuie, 
which  arc  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
this  famous  forcat.'*  W.  J,  Ro{fe. 

I  pull  in  resolntion.  and  begin 

To  doubt  ttie  equivocation  of  the  flend 

That  lies  like  truth:  'Fear  not  till  Bir- 

namteood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinano; '  and   now  a 

wood 
Comes  toward  Dunslnane.  

Before  I  can  sit  down  in  mv  own  cham- 
ber, and  think  it  of  the  dampest,  the  door 
opens,  ami  the  Brave  con  es  moving  in. 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  quantity  of  tttti. 
that  he  luttks  like  Bimam  Wood  taking  a 
winter  walk.  Dteiau. 

Biron.  A  large  and  well-preserved 
feudal  fortress  in  southern  France, 
not  far  from  Caliors.  It  ia  of  th« 
eleventh  century. 
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Birs  Nimrood.  A  mln  in  the 
iieigliborhood  of  ancient  Babylon, 
thought  to  be  Uie  same  as  the 
Tower  of  Ba1>el,  or  the  Temple  of 
Belus  mentioned  by  Heroaotus. 
This  tower  is  over  2,000  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  liase.  The 
existing  remains  are  of  brick  laid 
in  beautiful  masonry,  and  are 
some  28  feet  in  width.  See  Towsk 
OP  Babki.. 


**  The  tower  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Belua  waa  aroongat  the  moat 
remarkable  monumentu  of  Babylon. 
Sight  gradually  diminishing  stories 
gave  It  the  look  of  a  pyramid  with  enor- 
mous gradients.  Upon  the  summit 
stood  the  temple,  surmounted  by  a  plat- 
form, where  the  priests  assiduously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
eeleatial  bodies.  They  believed  that 
science  was  the  supreme  aim  of  man, 
and  was  the  crown  of  religion.  This 
temple  was  still  in  ezisience  in  the 
■econd  oentur}'  of  our  era.** 

Le/bortt  Trans. 


*'  It  Is  true  that  as  it  now  stands, 
everr  brick  bears  the  stomp  of  Nebo- 
ehaanassar,  by  whom  it  was  repaired, 
perhaps  nearly  rebuilt;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  changed 
the  original  plan,  or  that  the  sacred 
form  of  these  temples  had  altered  lu 
the  interval.  It  owes  its  more  perfect 
preservation  to  the  fact  of  the  upper 
story  having  been  vltriHed  after  erec- 
tk>n  by  some  process  we  do  not  quite 
understand.  This  now  forms  a  mass 
of  slag  which  has  to  a  great  extent  pro- 
tecied  the  lower  stories  from  atmos- 
pheric influences.**  Fergu99on. 

Nav,  the  whole  Encyclopedic,  that 
wortd's  wonder  of  the  eiithti-enthcentur}*, 
the  fieitu*  Tbirernfan  age  of  refined  Illu- 
nirnatioii.  whst  has  It  become !       Carlyle. 

Birth  of  Venus.  1.  A  mythologi- 
cal fresco  in  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
designed  by  Raphael  (1483-1520), 
and  executed  by  his  scholars. 

2.  A  picture  l>y  Alexandre  Ca- 
iianel  (b.  liS23>}.  In  the  collection 
of  H.  G.  Qibflon,  Philadelphia, 
P«nu. 

Bishopsfl^ate.  An  old  and  quaint 
street  in  London. 

Black  Brunswicker.  A  picture  by 
.John  Everett  Millais  (b.  1829). 

Black  Butte.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  being  a 
mound  of  rock  and  earth  stand- 
ing on  the  level  plain,  one  of  the 
more    celebrated    of    the    huge 


•monumental  mountains  which 
are  found  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  liailroad  in  this 
part  of  its  course. 

Black  Forest.  An  extensive  wood- 
ed district  in  Germany,  sloping 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Rliine, 
and  containing  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  scenery.  The 
heights  are  covered  with  forests, 
and  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant 
in  the  valleys. 

Black  Forestif  and  the  izlones  of  Lub- 
berland;  sensuality  and  horror,  the  spec- 
tre nun,  and  the  charmed  mooiiKliine, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  Carlyle. 

And  you,  with  braided  queues  ro  neat, 
Black-Fomi  maidens,  slim  and  brown. 

How  CitrelUi  on  \\w  stoop'ii  green  seat 
You  set  your  i>Nitsi  nm  pitchers  down. 
Ferainana  Freiltgrath,  Trans. 

Black  Hole.  A  small  dungeon,  so 
called,  in  Fort  William,  Calcutta. 
When  Calcutta  was  captured  by 
Surajah  Dowlah,  in  June,  1756, 
he  shut  up  at  night  in  this  con- 
fined and  ill-ventilated  space  the 
British  garrison  of  146  men.  The 
Black  Hole  was  onlv  18  feet 
stjuare;  and  the  sufferings  from 
heat,  want  of  air,  and  thirst,  were 
so  terrible  that  but  23  of  the  pris- 
oners were  found  alive  in  the 
morning.  The  Black  Hole  now 
serves  as  a  warehouse.  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  one  of  those  imprisoned, 
gives  a  narrative  of  the  excru- 
ciating suffering  of  the  unfortu- 
nate garrison,  in  the  ^'Aimual 
Register  "  for  1758. 

Mu'tt  the  indomitable  millions,  fhll  of 
old  Saxon  energy  and  Are,  lie  cooped  up 
In  this  Wetitern  Nook,  choking  one  an- 
other, as  in  a  Bfaclhole  of  Calcutta,  while 
a  w^hole  fertile  untenanted  Earth.  dennlMte 
for  want  of  the  ploughnhiire,  criei«:  Come 
and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  ?     CarlyUm 

Black  Maria.  A  name  ix)pularly 
applied  to  the  covered  van  in 
which  criminals  are  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  court-house  and  the 

t'ail  in  cities.    It  is  often  painted 
)lack. 

Black  Prince.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Feb.  27,  \m\. 

Black  Rod.  The  title  of  a  gentle- 
man-usher who  liears  a  black  rod 
surnioimted  with  a  gold  lion,  and 
who  in  the  time  of  a  i>arliameut- 
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ary  session  attends  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  summons  the  House 
of  Commons  when  a  royal  assent 
is  to  be  given,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Tlie  House,  therefore,  on  the  la«t  day  of 
the  seastun,  JUHt  before  the  Htaek  Rod 
knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously  re- 
solved that  Williani  Fuller  was  a  iheat 
and  a  false  accuser.  Maeaulay 

Black  Bood  [of  Scotland].  A  fa- 
mous gold  cross,  believed  to  con- 
tain a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
brought  to  Scotland  by  Queen 
Margaret  in  1067,  and  held  in  rev- 
erence by  the  whole  Scottish  peo- 
Cle.  Since  the  Belormation  it 
as  disappeared. 

Black  Stone  of  Mecca.  A  dark 
colored  stone  contained  in  a  small 
oratory  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba 
at  Mecca,  Arabia,  and  held  in  the 
utmost  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  having  been  given 
by  an  angel  to  Abraham.  See 
Caaba. 

j|9-  "  To  the  Idolatrous  Arabs  one  of 
the  most  ancient  universal  objects  of 
worahip  was  that  Blnck  8tone,  still 
kept  in  the  building  called  Caabab  at 
Mecca.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
this  Caabah  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, as  tlie  oldest,  most  honored 
temple  in  his  time;  that  is,  some  half 
century  before  our  Bm.  8ilvc8tre  de 
8acy  says  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
the  Black  Stone  is  an  aerolite.  In  tlmt 
case,  some  roan  might  Bfe  it  fall  out  of 
Heaven !  It  sunds  now  beside  the  Well 
Zerazem:  the  Caabah  is  built  over 
both."  Carlyle. 

Black  Virgin.  See  Shbine  of  the 
Black  Virgin. 

Blackfriars.  The  district  in  Lon- 
don between  Ludgate  Hill  and 
the  Thames,  so  called  from  the 
i)orainicau  monks  who  built  a 
monastery  and  church  here.  Here 
(June  21, 152^0  was  decided  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  here 
assembled  the  parliament  which 
condemned  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Under  Edward  VI.  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  was  convert- 
ed into  Blackfriars  Theatre.  See 
Black  FRIARS  Theatre. 

DcadlnriK  sJncp,  but  not  rentluR;  dally 
dolHK  motions  In  that  WeRtmhist«'r  rcKioii 
still,— daily  flrom  Vauxliall  to lilacl^riars, 
and  tMCk  AKaiu;  Aud  cannot  get  away  at 
till  CarlyU. 


Blackfriars  Bridge.  An  iron 
bridge  across  the  river  Thames, 
at  London,  erected  in  17<iO-«9  by 
Robert  Mylne,  and  rebuilt  in 
1867  by  Cubitt. 

Blackfriars  Theatre.  A  play- 
house in  London,  built  in  1575 
upon  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
Blackfriars.  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  act«<l 
here  in  1598.  In  lti55  the  theatre 
was  taken  down,  and  dwelling- 
houses  were  built  upon  the 
ground. 

In  1A98  Ben  .Tnnson*s  first  and  li^st 
comedy.  Every  Man  in  his  Jiiunottr,  was 
produced  at  the  Biaeifnars;  and  the  au- 
thor of  Kinff  henry  the  Fourth  and  Homeo 
and  Juiiet  might  have  been  seen  for  two 
pence  by  aiiv  I-ondon  prentice  who  could 
command  the  i-otn,  playing  an  inferior 
part,  probably  that  of  Amouw/A  in  the  new 
play.  Richard  Grant  if  kite. 

In  that  year  [1608]  Ben  Jon»on'*  S^/a- 
ntu  was  pruduced  at  the  Biaei/riart,  and 
the  author  of  Hamlet  might  nave  been 
seen  playing  a  subordhiHte  part  lu  it. 

Richard  Grant  White. 

Blackwell'8  Island.  An  island 
within  the  city  limits  of  New 
York,  noted  for  its  penitentiary 
and  for  its  public  hospitals. 

Blair  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  near  Blair- Ath- 
ole,  in  Scotland. 

Blanche  Net,  The  ship  in  which 
William,  the  only  son  of  Henry 
I.  of  England,  with  140  noblemen 
was  wrecked  in  1120  upon  the 
rocks  of  BarHeur,  Normandy. 

Blarney  Stone.  About  four  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  are  the  celebrated  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Blarney 
Castle,  in  which  is  a  woudroua 
stone,  thought  to  possess  the 
])ower  of  imparting  to  any  one 
who  kisses  it  a  tiuent,  ]>ersuasive, 
and  not  over-honest  tongue.  The 
exact  position  of  the  stone  in  the 
ruins  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  say  that  it  is  lying  loose  on 
the  ground;  others  allege  that  it 
is  at  the  summit  of  the  large 
square  tower  which  was  originally 
the  donjon  or  keep  of  the  castle; 
while  there  are  yet  others  who 
maintain  that  it  is  inserted  in  the 
wall  at  such  a  height  that  he  who 
would  kiss  it  must  consent  to  be 
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mspencled  by  his  heels  from  the 
top.  When  or  how  it  first  got  Its 
si ngnlar  reputation  is  not  known; 
but  the  superstition  concerning  it 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  jteasantry,  hundreds  of 
whom  resort  to  the  castle  every 
year  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  a 
stone  endued  with  a  property  so 
marvellous.  It  is  said  that*,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  lord  of  Castle  Blar- 
ney, having  l>een  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  made  repeated 
promises  that  he  would  surrender 
the  fortress;  but,  whenever  the 
fulfilment  of  his  pledges  was 
demanded,  he  invented  some 
BiDooth  and  plausible  excuse  for 
delay;  and  thus  the  term  blarney 
became  a  bywonl,  and  was  used 
to  denote  a  soft,  insinuating,  and 
deceitful  manner  of  speech. 


_  "\l"hen  or  how  the  stone  ob- 
tained its  singular  repuution,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine :  toe  exact  position 
among  the  ruins  of  the  castle  is  also  in 
doabt;  the  peasant-guides  humor  the 
vialtor  according  to  bis  capacity  for 
cUmbing,  and  direct  either  to  the  sum- 
mit or  the  base  the  attention  of  him 
who  desires  to  *  greet  It  with  a  holy 
kiM.' "  Jfr.  and  Mrs,  Hail. 

There  is  a  stone  there 
Thst  whoever  itisnes, 
O,  he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent. 
]>on*t  hope  to  hinder  him 
Or  to  bewilder  him. 
Sore  he*s  a  pilgrim 
From  the  luiaamey  Stent, 

R.  A.  Mittiken. 

Osay,  would  you  find  this  ssme  *BIamey'  ? 

There's  ■  castle,  not  far  IVoni  KUlamey, 

On  the  top  of  its  wall 

(Bat  uke  care  you  donH  fall) 

There's  a  stone  that  contains  all  this  Blar- 
ney. 

Like  a  magnet.  Its  influence  such  is. 

That  attraction  It  gives  all  it  touches; 
If  you  kiss  it,  they  say, 
Fn>m  that  bleMed  day 

Too  may  kiss  whom  you  please  with  your 
Blarney.  Samuel  Lover 

Blenlieini.  A  noble  mansion  and 
eAtate  at  Woodstock,  near  Oxford, 
England.  It  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was 
l>resented  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  comm<iinoi-ation  of  the  victory 
achieved  by  him  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  Aug.  13, 1704.  - 


,    "I  saw  Blenheim  Palace, neai 

Woodstock,  belonging  to  the  Duke  ol 
Marlborough.  This  is  a  sort  of  Ix)uvre, 
formerly  presented  by  this  nation  to 
the  great  captain,  built  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  much  ornamented.'* 

Tainty  Trans. 

See,  here's  the  grand  approach, 
That  way  is  for  his  limce's  coach : 
There  lies  the  bridge,  and  there  the  clcckt 
Ob.<*ervo  the  lion  and  the  cock; 
The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade. 
And  mind  how  wide  the  hall  is  made} 
The  chimneys  are  so  well  designed, 
Th«*y  never  »moke  in  any  wind ; 
The  gHllerifs  contrived  lor  walking. 
The  window*  to  ntire  and  talk  in; 
The  council-chauibfr  to  debate. 
And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 
••  Thaiks,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  'tis  very  fine, 
But  where  d'ye  >«leep,  or  where  d'ye  dlnef 
]  find  by  all  you  have  l>een  leUing. 
That  His  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling." 

Swift, 

Blennerhaaset's  Island.  A  little 
island  in  the  Ohio  River,  not 
far  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Harman  Blennerhasset  (1770- • 
l«;5l),  a  wealthy  Irishman,  who 
ruined  his  fortune  by  aiding 
Aaron  Burr,  of  whose  designs, 
suspected  to  Ik)  treasonable,  he 
was  an  associate  or  accomplice. 

Who  is  Blennerhasset?  A  native  of 
Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who  tied  from 
the  stoims  of  his  own  country,  to  And 
quiet  in  ours.  On  his  arrival  in  America, 
he  retired,  even  from  tne  (mpulatioii  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and 
solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our  western 
forests.  But  he  brought  with  him  taste, 
and  science,  and  wealth ,  and  "  lo,  the 
desert  smiled !  "  PoHsesning  himself  of  a 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upou 
it  a  palace,  and  decora<etf  it  with  every 
romantic  embelli^tiiment  of  fancy.  A. 
shrubbery  that  Shenstone  mi^tlit  have 
envied  blooms  around  iiim.  Music  that 
mlvht  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her 
nymphii  is  his.  An  extensive  library 
spreads  its  treasi  res  before  him.  A  philo- 
sophical apparatus  ofTcri*  to  him  all  liie 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  Nature.  Peace, 
tranoulUity,  and  innocence  slied  their 
mingled  deUghts  around  him.      W/n.  WtrL 

Blois  Castle.  An  ancient  royal 
fortress  and  residence  in  Blois, 
France,  ix>ssessins  great  historic 
interest.  It  has  been  within  a 
few  years  restored  bv  the  govern- 
ment to  something  like  its  former 
condition. 

Blood  of  St.  Januarius.  In  the 
Church  of  San  Gennaro  (St.  Jan- 
uarius), at  Naples,  are  preserved 
in  a  tabernacle  behind  the  altari 
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two  phials,  containing  a  Roltd, 
reddish  substance,  said  to  be  the 
dried  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
Bishop  of  Benevento,  in  the  lat- 
terpart  of  the  tliinlcentnry,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
cletian. The  tradition  runs,  that 
when  the  saint  was  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  lions  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pozzuoli,  the  animals 
became  tame,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.  This 
miracle  converted  so  many  to 
Christianity  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander ordered  him  to  be  decap- 
itated. After  death  the  body  was 
removed  to  Naples.  At  the  time 
of  the  removal,  a  woman,  who 
collected  the  blood  of  the  saint, 
delivered  it,  in  two  bottles,  to  St. 
Seveni8,in  whose  hands  it  imme- 
diately melted.  According  to 
the  belief  of  iLany  Catholics,  this 
miracle  of  liquefaction  still  takes 
place  at  least  tliree  times  every 
year;  and  the  occurrence  of  it  is 
the  occasion  of  the  greatest  reli- 
gious festivals  observed  by  the 
Keapolitans.  The  head  of  the 
martyr,  and  the  phials  contain- 
ing his  blood,  are  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  high 
altar;  and,  prayer  having  been 
offered,  the  head  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  phials,  the  blood 
in  which  is  thereupon  believed 
to  liquefy.  The  phenomenon, 
however,  does  not  always  take 
place  immediately,  and  occasion- 
ally it  fails  altogether.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  congregation, 
when  the  pretended  miracle  takes 
place,  is  only  surpassed  by  that 
caused  by  its  non-occurrence, 
which  is  considered  an  omen  of 
the  worst  possible  import. 

9^  "  At  the  same  moment  [that  of 
liaucfactlniij,  the  stone  (distant  some 
mtlet)  -where  the  saint  suffered  martyr- 
dom becomes  faintly  red.  It  Is  said 
that  the  officiating  priests  turn  faintly 
red  also,  sometimes,  when  these  mira- 
cles occur."  Dicketii. 

49*  "  The  first  day  the  blood  lique- 
fies in  forty-seven  minutes :  the  church 
Is  crammeci,  then,  and  time  must  be  al- 
lowed the  collectors  to  i^et  around; 
after  that  It  liquefies  a  little  quicker 
and  a  little  quicker  every  day,  a«  the 
bouMi  grow  amallcr,  till  on  the  eighth 


day,  with  only  a  few  dozens  present  to 
see  the  miracle,  it  liquefies  in  four  min- 
ute*.** Hark  TioaiH. 

At  Naples  ther  [the  Enxlista]  put  St 
Jamuartiu^  blood  in  an  alembic. 


Bat  as  It  was  then,  so  It  Is  now;  so  will 
it  always  be.  Iloes  not  the  biocd  iff  SL 
Jammaritu  become  liquid  once  a  year? 

Bttyan  Tajflor» 

as  I  lay 

Watching  Vesuvius  from  the  b^y, 
1  besouxht  8t.  Jamtutniu. 
But  I  was  a  ftx>l  to  try  him; 
lioughi  1  said  could  llquHy  him. 

T.  W^PanomB. 

Bloody  Brook.  A  locality  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  battle  with  the  Intlians 
in  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  the  18th  of  September, 
1675,  Capt.  Lathrop,  with  a  com- 
pany of  84  men,  was  here  at- 
tacked by  700  Indian  warriors; 
and  all  perished  with  the  excen* 
tion  of  seven  who  escaped.  In 
1835  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  on  this  battle-field,  and 
an  address  delivered  by  Edward 
Everett. 

Bloomsbury  Square.  A  London 
square,  built  in  1665,  and  former- 
ly called  Southaoipton  Square 
m>m  Southampton  House,  which 
stood  there  until  1800.  This  square 
was  once  so  fashionable  that  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  England.  On  the  north- 
ern side  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  James  Fox  by  Westma^ 
cott. 

In  Palace-yard,  at  nine,  youll  find  me 

there. 
At  ten,  (br  certain,  sir,  in  Bioomabwy 

Square.  Pope. 

Blue  Boy.  A  celebrated  portrait- 
picture  by  Thomas  Gains oorough 
(1727-1788).  In  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 


*'  Reynolds  had  laid  down  the 
law  that  blue  ought  not  to  be  employed 
in  masses  in  a  picture,  when,  more 
from  a  spirit  of  malice  which  led 
Gainfiborough  to  show  that  such  a  law 
was  not  without  an  exception,  than 
with  the  intention  of  expressing  hia 
grave  disoent  from  the  view,  Gainsbor- 
ou(;h  painted  the  iion  of  Mr.  Buttall  in 
an  entire  suit  of  blue.  The  result  waa 
a  triumph  of  Gainsborough's  art  In  tho 
treatment  of  a  difflcult  suQject,  ao  aa  to 
produce  an  agreeable  eflect  under  dia- 
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advantagm,  mther  thnn  an  upsetting 
of  Sir  Joaliua'a  tlieory." 

Sarah  T\ftler, 
t^  **  Oain8borough*s  Blue  Boy  al- 
ready poMeMe<(   the    expressive   and 
wholly  modem  physiognomy  by  which 
a  work   falling  within    the   painter's 

{>rovince  oversteps  the  limiu  of  ctaJnt- 
ng"  Taine,  Trans. 

Blue  Ck>at  BchooL  See  Christ's 
Hospital. 

Bine  Grotto.  [Ital.  Grotta  Aznt- 
ra.]  A  celebrated  cavern  on  the 
island  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  walla  and  roof  of 
the  grotto,  as  well  as  the  water 
within  it,  are  of  a  beautiful  ultra- 
marine color,  produced  by  the 
light  from  without  entering  the 
water,  and  being  refracted  up- 
wards into  the  grotto. 


_    "  Here,  under  a  rough  round 
Instion  of  masonry,  was  the  entrance 
to  the  Blue  Grotto.    We  were   now 
transshipped  to  the  little  shell  of  a 
boat   which    had   followed    us.    The 
•well  rolled    rather  heavily  into   the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  adventure 
seemed  a  liulc  perilous,  had  the  boat- 
men been  lees  experienced.    We  lay 
flat  in  the  bottom,  the  oars  were  taken 
in,  and  we  bad  just  reached  the  en- 
trance, when  a  nigh  wave  rolling  up 
threatened  to  dash  us  against  the  iron 
portals.    The   young   sailor  held  the 
boat  baek  with  his  hands,  while  (he 
wave  rolled  under  us  into  the  darkness 
beyond;  then,  seizing  the  moment,  we 
shot  in  after  it,  and  were  safe  under 
the  expanding  roof.    At  first,  all  was 
tolerably  dark;  I  only  saw  that  the 
water  near  the  entrance  was  intensely 
and  luminously  blue.    Gradually,  as 
the  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscu- 
rity, the  irregular  vault  of  the  roof  be- 
came visible,  tinted  by  a  faint  reflec- 
tion from  the  water.    The  eflbct  in- 
creased, the  longer  we  remained.  .  .  . 
The  silvery,  starfy  radiance  of  foam 
or  babbles  on  the  shining  blue  ground 
was  the  loveliest  phenomenon  of  the 
grotto.    To  dip  one's  hand  in  the  sea, 
and  scatter  the  water,  was  to  create 
snrays  of  wonderful,  phosphorescent 
blossoms,  Jewels  of  the  sirens,  flashing 
and  vanishing  garlands  of  the  Umiines." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Kf  "  The  Bine  Grotto  loses  nothing 
of  its  beauty,  but  mther  gains  by  con- 
trast, when  passing  ttx>m  dense  fog  you 
find  yourselves  transported  to  a  world 
of  wavering  subaqueous  sheen.  It  is 
only  through  the  opening  of  the  very 
topouMt  KTch  that  a  boat  can  glide  into 


this  cavern;  the  arch  itself  spreads 
downward  through  the  water,  so  that 
all  the  light  is  transmitted  fVom  be- 
neath, and  colored  by  the  sea.  .  .  . 
The  flesh  of  a  diver  in  this  water 
showed  like  the  faces  of  children  play- 
ing  at  snapdragon ;  all  around  him  the 
spray  leapt  up  with  a  living  Are;  and, 
when  the  oars  struck  the  surface,  it 
was  as  though  a  phosphorescent  sea 
had  been  smitten,  and  the  drops  ran 
fh>m  the  blades  in  blue  pearls.'* 

iK  A.  Synumda, 

Uany  an  archM  roof  is  bent 

Over  the  vravs 
But  none  like  thine.' firom  the  Armament 
To  the  shells  that  at  thy  threshold  lave, 
what  name  shall  shadow  thy  rich-blue 

sheen, 
Violet,  sapphire,  or  ultramarine  ? 

W.  OibKM, 

Blue-Stookinff  Clubs.  Boswell  de- 
scribes the  origin  of  Blue-Stock- 
ing  Clubs:    "About    this   time 
ri781]  it  was  much  the  fashion 
lor  several  ladies  to  have  even- 
ing assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation 
with  literary  and  ingenious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stilf- 
ingfleet  (grandson  of  the  Bishop), 
whose    dress     was    remarkably 
grave;  and  in  particular  it  was 
observed  that  he  wore  blue  stock- 
ings.   Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  al>- 
sence  was  felt  so  great  a  loss  that 
it  used  to  be  said,  *  We  can  do 
nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
inf/8 ; '  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
title  was  established.    Miss  Han- 
nah   More    has    admirably   de- 
scribed a  Blue-Stocking   Club  in 
her  Baft'BleUf  a  poem  in  which 
many  of  the  persons  who  were 
most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tioned."   The  club  which  met  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's,  in    London,  is 
described    as    having   consisted 
originally  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Vesey,   Mrs.  Carter,  Miss    Bos- 
cawen,Ijord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,    and,  according    to 
Forbes,  derived   its  name  from 
the   fact   that   Mr,  Stillingfleet. 
"  being  somewhat  of  an  humorist 
in  his  habits  and  manners,  and  a 
little  negligent  in  his  dress,  liter- 
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ally  wore  gray  stockiDgs;  from  I 
which  circnmstance  Admiral  Bo»- ' 
cawen  nsed,  by  way  of  p]ea8antT>%  , 
to  call  them  *  The  Bine-Stocking . 
Society/  as  if   to  intimate  that  i 
when  these  brilliant  friends  met, 
it  was  not  for  thepurpose  of  form- 
ing a  dressed  assembly.    A  for- 
eigner   of    distinction,   hearing 
the  expression,  translate<l  it  lit^ 
erally,  *  Bas-Bleu/  by  which  these 
meetings  came  to  be  afterwards 
distinguished." 


»» 


MlIU  (History  of  Chivalry)  re. 
fers  the  u^  of  the  term  Blue-stock- 
ing, applied  to  a  literary  body,  to  the 
6<M:iety  de  laCaiza,  establinhed  at  Ven- 
ice in  1400,  the  members  of  which, 
•*  when  they  met  in  lilurary  discuwiion, 
were  distingulBhed  by  the  color  of 
their  •toclcing».  The  colours  were 
sometimes  fantastically  blende<l;  and 
at  other  times  one  color,  particularly 
bluet  prevailed.**  The  name  was  after- 
ward applied  In  France  to  ladies  of  lit- 
erary tastes,  as  a  derisive  appellation 
to  denote  female  pedantry.  From 
France  the  title  crossed  over  to  Eng- 
land. Byron  (1788-1824),  in  "The 
Blues :  a  Literary  Eclogue,'*  ridicules 
the  blue-stockinga  of  that  period. 

Boar,  Calydonian.  See  Chace  of 
THB  Calydonian  Boaa. 

Boar  Hunt.  See  Wild-boar  Hunt. 

Boar's  Head.  A  celebrated  tav- 
ern which  formerly  stood  in 
Eastclieap,  London,  said  to  have 
l>een  the  oldest  in  the  city.  It 
was  here  that  Shakespeare  repre- 
sents Prince  Henry  and  his  com- 
panions indulging  their  revels 
before  A  .D.  1413.  The  celebrated 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  of  Shake- 
spearean fame  was  destroyed 
(afterwards  rebuilt)  by  the  great 
lire  of  l(iH6,  a  fact  forgotten  by 
GoldHmith,  Boswell,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  their  references 
to  the  tav(5rn  as  the  identical 
structure  frequented  by  Falstaflf. 


"The  earliest  notice  of  this 
place  occurs  in  the  testament . of  Sir 
William  Warden,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Klchiird  II.,  guvc  'all  that  his  lenc- 
inont,  called  the  Boar's  Head,  East- 
cheap,*  lo  tt  college  of  prieglR  or  chap- 
lains, founded  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth.  Lord  Ma)'or,  in  the  at^oining 
.  church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane. 
Whether  at  that  time  it  waa  a  tavern 


or  a  cook's  residence,  does  not  appear; 
but  very  early  in  the  next  reign,  if  any 
eonfidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  lo- 
cality of  Shakespeare's  scenes,  it  be- 
came the  resort  of  old  Jack  Falstatf 
and  Prince  Hal;  but  subsequently  it 
W.1S  converted  into  a  resldenoe  for  the 
prifAts,  to  whose  college  It  had  been 
devieed.**  BrojfU^M  Londiniana. 


**  FalataiT  absolutely  requires 
the  frame  of  an  inn  to  make  his  por- 
trait intelligible,  with  the  buxom  figure 
of  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  background; 
and  It  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  no 
public  house  of  entertainment  has 
afforded  such  world-wide  mirth  aa  the 
Boar*9  Bead,  Eastcheap.** 

ff.  T.  7\tekerman. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  naturally 
antse  wbile  I  sat  st  the  Boar's  Ha»d  uv- 
ern.  Mill  kept  at  Eastcheap.  Here,  by  a 
plea>»ant  Arc.  in  thv  very  room  where  old 
."^ir  Julni  FalsUfrcrackrit  his  jokes,  in  the 
verv  chair  which  whs  sometimes  honored 
by  rrincr  Henry,  and  sometimes  polluted 
by  his  immoral  merry  companions.  1  sat 
and  ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth. 

Gotdsmith, 

rSec  Goldsmith's  essay  enUtled,  A  Rev- 
erie at  the  Boar's  Head  Totem,} 

Boboli  Gardena.  Beautiful  and 
well  -  known  pleasure  -  erounds 
contiguous  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  in 
Florence,  Italy;  so  named  from 
the  Boboli  family,  who  formerly 
possessed  a  mansion  here;  and 
affording  fine  views  of  the  city 
with  its  domes  and  towers. 

t^  "All  is  formal  and  regular. 
Trees  are  planted  in  rectangular  rows, 
and  their  oranches  so  trained  and  In- 
terlaced as  to  form  lontr  cathedral 
aisles  of  foliage,  aa  If  a  lateral  shaft 
hud  been  cut  in  a  solid  mass  of  (Vesh 
green.  In  these  very  gardena  Milton 
may  have  had  suggested  to  him  his 
Image  of  the  Indian  herdsman, 

'that  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At     loop-holes    cut    through     thickest 
shide.'"  milord. 


J  9W  "  1  went  Into  the  Boboli  Gar- 
(ilons,  'Which  are  contiguous  to  the  Pal- 
ace ;  fcut  found  them  too  sunny  for 
enjoyment.  They  seem  to  consist 
partly  of  a  wlldcrneas;  but  the  portion 
into  which  I  strayed  was  laid  out  with 
straight  walks,  lined  with  high  box- 
hedges,  along  which  there  waa  only  a 
narrow  marignn  of  shade." 

ZTowMonw. 

At  Florence,  too.  what  golden  hours 
1  u  those  long  galleries  were  ours ; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Caaclne, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal'boweni. 

Tamyeosk 
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Bocca  della  VeriU.  [Tnitirs 
Mouth.]  A  huge  mask  of  white 
marble  in  the  portico  of  the 
chiircb  of  S.  Mana  in  Cosmedin, 
Rome,  wliich  has  given  its  name 
to  the  adjoining  piazza.  This 
mask  is  a  slab  of  stone  with  holes 
for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
and  resembles  the  common  repre- 
sentations of  the  face  of  the  sun 
or  moon.  It  had  an^at  fame 
among  the  vulgar  of  Kome,  who 
believed  in  it  as  a  sort  of  touch- 
stone of  truth,  from  which  notion 
it  derived  its  name.  The  belief 
was,  that  a  witness  of  doubted 
veracity,  having  been  required 
to  place^  his  hand  in  the  mouth 
of  the  mask,  would  be  unable  to 
remove  it  in  case  he  swore  falsely. 
This  truth-loving  stone  is  thougut 
to  have  been  the  opening  to  a 
drain. 

49*  *'  This  Bocea  della  Vertta  I0  a 
earioos  relic  of  the  Middle  Afpet.  It 
served  the  purpose  of  a  divine  ordeal. 
Imsgine  a  windmill  whicb  resembles 
not  a  human  countenance,  but  the  face 
of  the  moon  :  we  can  distinguish  lu  it 
eyes,  a  nose,  and  an  open  mouth  into 
which  the  accused  person  placed  his 
hand  to  take  an  oath.  This  mouth  bit 
.all  liars,  at  least  so  the  tradition  goes. 
I  pot  my  right  hand  into  It,  saying  the 
Ghetto  was  a  delightftil  place,  and  have 
not  been  bitten.'*  Aboutt  Trans. 

Booeadi  Iieone.  See  Lion's  Mouth. 

Bodleian  Idbrary-  A  famous  li- 
brary belonging  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England,  foun<led,  or 
rather  restor^,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  near  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  Eu- 
rope. The  founder  exiiended 
large  sums  upon  the  building, 
which  is  magnificent,  furnished 
It  with  a  large  quantity  of  books, 
and  bequeatnea  a  large  sum  to 
he  devoted  to  its  annual  replen- 
ijtliment.  It  has  been  enriched, 
also,  by  many  valuable  gifts  of 
books  and  manuscripts. 

J9*  "  No  candle  or  fire  is  ever  light- 
ed in  the  Bodleian,  lis  catalogue  Is 
the  standard  catalogue  on  the  desk  of 
every  library  In  Oxford.  In  each  sev- 
eral college,  they  underscore  in  re<l 
Ink  OD  this  catalogue  the  titles  of  books 


contained  in  the  library  of  that  college^ 
—  the  theory  being  that  the  Bodleian 
has  all  books.**  Emerson. 

The  walls  and  rooft  [of  the  Vatican  H- 

.     brar.v]  are  painted  not  with  antiques  ami 

grutei>cs,  like  our  Bodleian  at  Oxfbrd,  but 

emblems,  figures,  diaKraiiis.  and  the  like 

leameU  inventions.        JiOin  Evelyn,  1644. 

Each  college  has  been  developed  by  it- 
self, each  age  has  built  in  its  fashion  .  .  . 
close  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  mass  of 
edifices,  sculptured  jH>ruis,  lofty  bell* 
towers.  Taine,  TVoaa 

Bohdme,  Ija.    See  Bohemia. 

Bohemia.  A  cant  name  (from  the 
Fr.  Bohimien,  gypsy)  given  to 
certain  quarters  of  London  large- 
ly occupied  by  roving  wits  and 
people  who  have  no  fixed  oc- 
cupation. The  appellation  La 
Boheme  is  similarly  used  in 
Paris. 

Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  beautiful 
and  extensive  promenade  in  Par- 
is, covering  nearly  2,500  acres. 
Previous  to  1852  it  was  a  sort  of 
forest,  with  walks  and  rides;  but 
in  that  year  Napoleon  III.  deter- 
mined to  improve  it,  and,  together 
with  the  municipality,  built  new 
roads,  dug  out  the  lakes,  made 
the  waterfalls,  and  otherwise  di- 
versified the  surface,  converting 
it  into  a  delightful  promenade  — 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris. 


"  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  lev- 
el wood  of  small  trees  covering  a  mile 
or  two  Kqunrc,  and  cut  from  corner  to 
corner  with  straight  roads  for  driving. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  grass  only  iu 
tufts.  Barring  the  equipages  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  word  in  passing  an  ac- 
quaintance, I  find  a  drive  to  this  fam- 
ous wood  rather  dull  business.  I  want 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,  —  culti- 
vated grounds  like  the  Tuileries  or  the 
wild  vfood."  N.  P.  Wmu, 

9^"  In  1819  some  pilgrims,  having 
erected  nt  Mem-Iez-tiaint-CIoud  (a  little 
hamlet  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  clear- 
ing of  woods)  a  church  modelled  after 
that  of  Boulognc-sur-Mer,  the  name  of 
the  hamlet  was  changed  to  that  of  Bou- 
logne. The  wood,  loo,  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  habitations  erect- 
ed upon  its  territory,  took  the  name  of 
Boulogne,  which  it  has  retained  to  this 
day."  Alphaud,  Trans* 

About  four  o'clock  he  takes  a  turn  in 
the  Bois.  He  has  n  fnlr  horse.  He  rides 
well,  and  dues  not  look  badly 

TVitne.  TVoaa 
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flm  rn^ninger'tt]  g'-ommphv  did  not  go 
flur  tieyoiiU  ttie  Tulleileii.  th«'  Chuinps  Ely- 
•4ei(.  And  the  Bou  4e  Buulogme;  and  his 
true  home  wan  the  circle  in  which  the 
•elf-ftupportlnK  citizen  toiled  for  his  daily 
bread  and  butter  and  bU  weekly  holidiiy. 

JDatly  Adtertuer. 

Come,  Albert,  said  he.  i(  yuu  will  take 
my  advice,  let  ua  go  out :  a  turn  in  the 
Bou  in  a  carriage  or  on  horfteback  will 
divert  you.  BntnuSf  TYofii. 

Boissertfe  Qallery.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  paintings  (often  re- 
ferretl  to  in  works  upon  art)  be- 
gnn  at  Cologne,  Prussia,  in  1804 
by  two  brothers  of  that  name, 
during  tbe  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  dispersion  of  works 
of  art  at  the  time  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  The  best  part  of 
this  collection  is  now  in  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  having 
been  purchased  in  1827  by  King 
Lewis. 

Boisson.    See  Glacier  db  Bois- 

SON. 

Bolingbroke  House.  A  building 
at  Battersea,  about  three  miles 
from  London.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  was 
the  frequent  .  resort  of  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthriot,  Thomson,  Mal- 
let, and  other  men  of  genius.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mansion  was 
taken  down  in  1778.  In  the  wing 
remaining  is  a  parlor  lined  with 
cedar,  in  which  Pope  composed 
his  "  Essay  on  Man."  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  "  Pope's  Par- 
lor." 

Bolsena,  Mass  of.    See  Mass  of 

BOLSENA. 

Bolt  Court.  A  street  in  London. 
Dr.  Johnson  live<l  here  (at  No.  8) 
from  1776  until  his  death  in  De- 
ceml)er,  1784. 

469*  "  When  we  rend  of  Johnson's 
houac  In  Bolt  Court,  althoagh  we  do 
not  think  of  the  doctor  m«  livinff  In  any 
state,  we  do  not  imagine  a  place  like  a 
flagged  yard,  reached  through  a  dark, 
narrow  alley,  and  In  which  we  should 
expoct  to  see  clothes  drying  on  the  lines. 
Bolt  Court  is  a  representaUve  place  — 
an  example  of  those  nooks  and  secluded 
recesses  found  in  the  towns  all  over 
England."  R.  G.  White, 

The  plate-Hcker  and  wine-bibber  [Bos- 
weU]  dives  Into  BoU  Court,  to  sip  muddy 
coffee  with  a  cynical  old  man,  and  a  sour- 
lempared  blind  old  woman  (Aeling  tbe 


en  pa.  whether  thoy  are  ftall.  with  her  fliv 
ger :)  and  patiently  endured  contradictiona 
without  end;  too  happy  su  he  may  but 
be  allowed  to  listen  and  live.         CarlgU 

There.  In  the  Kue  Taranne.  for  instMnce, 
the  once  nolay  Denis  DIdcrut  has  fiill^n 
silent  enough.  Here  s.m>.  in  Bolt  Court. 
old  Samuel  Johnson,  like  an  nver-wearied 

Slant,  must  lie  down  aiul  slumt>er without 
ream.  Carlyit 

Can  thia  be  Sir  Allan  McLean  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ah,  no !    It  Is  only  the  Rambler, 

The  Idler,  who  lives  In  Bolt  Court, 

And  who  says,  were  he  Laird  of  Inchkea* 

neth. 
He  would  wall  himself  round  wirh  a  fort 

Jbwnymout. 

Bolton  Priory.  The  ruins  of  this 
celebrated  priory  are  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spota 
in  England,  near  Skipton  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aire. 

From  BoUon*$  old  monastic  tower 

The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power: 

And  thus  in  Joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Prloiy. 

Wdnitttoilh 

Entranced  with  varied  loTelineas,  I  gaze 
On  Bolton'i  hallowed  fane.    Its   hoary 

walls. 
More  ekHiuent  in  ruin,  than  the  halls 
or  princely  pomp.  ITewman  Hall 

Bon  Homme  Bichard.  fGood 
Man  Richard  J  A  noted  ship  iji 
which  Cant.  John  Paul  Jones  of 
the  Amencan  navy  sailed  in  1779 
to  the  coast  of  England,  and  en- 
gaging the  much  superior  British 
frisate  Herapis  captured  her  after 
a  desperate  fight  of  two  houm. 
The  Bon  Homme  Richanl  was 
named  after  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's "  Poor  Richard." 


"In  his  earlier  writings,  be 
[Benjamin  Franklin]  often  uttered 
wise  sayings  in  this  form  :  *  **  A  bird  In 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  tbe  bush,**  aa 
Poor  Richard  savs.'  By  these  say- 
insH  in  this  form  he  came  to  be  known 
at  nome  and  abroad  as  *  Poor  Richard ;  * 
and  when,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the 
French  government  and  the  American 
ambassador  jointly  Atted  out  an  expe- 
dition to  be  commanded  by  Jon<*s.  the 
flag-ship  was  named  Bonkomme  Rich^ 
ard,  or  *  Good  Man  Richard.*** 

LoMiHnff. 

Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revo- 
lution, carried  your  fisR  into  the  very 
cho|>H  or  the  British  Channel.  I>carded 
the  lion  in  his  den,  and  woke  the  echoes 
or  old  Albion's  hills  by  the  thunders  of  hfa 
cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  his  triumph? 
It  was  the  American  sailor.    And  thft 
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aamM  of  Jobn  Vtml  Jonea,  and  the  Bon 
IJomme  Bickard^  will  go  down  the  annals 
u\  tune  forever.  R.  F.  Stockton. 

Bonanza,  Big.  See  Consolidated 
Virginia. 

Bonaparte  at  Cairo.  A  picture 
by  Jean  L^n  Gkirome  (b.  1824), 
the  French  painter. 

Bonaventnre.  A  noted  cemetery 
near  Savannah,  Ga.  It  is  plant- 
etl  with  native  live-oaks. 

Bond  Street.  A  street  in  London 
named  after  its  builder,  Sir 
Thomas  Bond. 

It  ia  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I 
please,  to  do  what  1  please.  I  ilnd  my- 
self at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  In  Bond 
Street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hnve 
been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour 
for  years  past.  Charles  Lamb, 

Wlqr  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark 
atMKle 

In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  In  Tottenham- 
road? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fiishion  nobly 
dare 

To  scrawl  in  verse)  Arom  BmdrUrtet  or 
the  Square  ?  Byron. 

Is  this  the  sublime?  Hr.  Anjrelo  of 
Bemd  Strtet  might  admire  the  attitude; 
hia  namesake,  lllchel,  I  don't  think 
wokM.  Thackeray. 

The  expressive  word  *  quiet  *  defines  the 
dreM,  manner,  bow.  and  even  physiogno- 
my, of  every  true  denizen  of  Ht.  James's 
and  Band  Street.  N.  P.  WilNs. 

Bone  Compagnie.    See  Court  de 

BONE  GOMPAONIE. 

Bonne  Nouvelle,  Boulevart. 
One  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris. 
On  this  street  is  the  Th^tre  du 
Gymnase.    See  Boulevards. 


Market.  A  stone 
building  three  stories  high,  with 
a  dome,  in  Montreal,  Canada.  .  It 
is  unsurpassed  for  its  purposes 
by  any  building  in  America. 

Boodle's  Club.  This  club  in  St. 
James's  Street,  London,  first 
known  as  the  Savoir  Vivre  Chtbf 
was  established  about  1764.  Gib- 
bon was  a  member  of  Boo<Ue's. 


__  "  Boodle's  Clnb-house,  designed 
by  Holland,  baa  long  been  ecMpaed  by 
the  more  pretentious  architecture  of 
the  eiub  cdlAcee  of  our  time;  but  the 
Interior  arrangemeuta  are  wch  planned. 
Boodle's  is  chiefly  frequented  oy  coun- 
try gentlemen,  whose  statun  has  been 
tlraa  satirlcaliy  insinuated  by  a  con- 
tomporary:  *  Every  Sir  John  belongs 


to  Boodle's  —  as  you  may  see ;  for  when 
a  waiter  comes  into  the  room,  and  saya 
to  some  aged  student  of  the  Morning 
Herald^  **  Sir  John,  your  servant  has 
come,"  every  head  is  mechanically 
thrown  up  in  answer  to  the  address.' " 

Timbs. 

So,  when  some  John  his  dull  hivenUon 
racks. 

To  rival  Boodle's  dinners  or  Almack's, 

Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shuck  our 
eye^ 

Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple- 
pies,  miliam  Mason. 

Rank  weeds  will   sprout  between  yon 
stones. 
And  owls  will  roost  st  Boodles, 
And  Echo  will  hurl  back  the  tones 
Of  screaming  Yankee  Doodles. 

Frederick  Locker. 

Book  of  Revelation.  A  series  of 
wood-cuts  illustrating  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  by  Albert  Diirer 
(1471-1528),  the  German  painter 
and  engraver. 

Booth's.  An  elegant  theatre  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  standard 
tragedy. 

Bora,  The.  A  name  locally  given 
to  the  north  or  north-east  wind 
which  at  times  rages  over  the 
Caruic  and  Julian  Alps,  in  South- 
ern Austria,  with  extreme  vio- 
lence. 

Border,  The.    The  name  often  ap- 

f»lied  to  the  common  boundary 
ine  (or  more  generally  to  the 
whole  of  the  common  frontier 
region)  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land. The  position  of  this  divid- 
ing line  was,  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  dependent  upon 
the  changes  of  war  or  diplomacy; 
and  the  border,  from  the  eleventli 
century  until  al>out  the  l)eginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centur;v%  was  the 
scene  of  almost  constant  wars, 
forays,  feuds,  and  various  dis- 
turbances. After  the  legislative 
union  of  1707,  these  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  border  were  finally 
terminated.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
often  called  the  *'  Border  Min- 
strel," and  he  and  some  of  his 
poetical  followers,  who  celebrated 
various  plundering  chiefs  of  the 
lx)rder,  have  been  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  **  Border-thief 
School." 
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O,  yonng  LochiiiTar  ii  come  out  of  the 

Weetl 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  Is 

tiis  best  * 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapon 

had  none; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

Scott 

Sophia  CRcottj  shares  and  enjoys  these 
local  fWelings  and  attachments,  and  can 
tell  as  many  Border  stories  as  her  ftither, 
and  repeat  perhaps  as  many  ballads,  and 
certainly  mure  Jacobite  song-** 

Qforge  Tieknor. 

Borestone,  The.  1.  A  spot  on  the 
field  of  Bannockburn,  in  Scot- 
land, now  enclosed  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, where,  according  to  tradition, 
Bruce's  standard  was  planted 
during  the  contest. 

2.  A  monumental  stone  pre- 
served at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
into  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  standard  of  James  IV.  was 
stuck  before  he  marched  to  the 
battle-field  of  Flodden. 

Borghese    ChapeL    See  Capella 

BOKOHESE. 

Borghese  Gladiator.  A  celebrat- 
ed statue,  representing  a  warrior 
contending  with  a  horseman,  and 
supposed  to  have  made  part  of  a 
large  battle-group.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  Agasias  (400  B.C.  ?),  an 
Epheslau  sculptor,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  statue.  Now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  See  Dyino 
Gladiatou  and  Wounded  Glad- 
iator. 

Borghese  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
BorgJiese.]  A  Roman  i>alace  of 
immense  size,  containing  one  of 
the  richest  collections  of  art  in  the 
city.  It  was  begun  in  1590,  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.,  one  of  the 
Borghese  family. 


"The  Palazzo  Borghese  con- 
tains the  finosi  private  collection  of 
Slcturcs  in  Rome,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
rcd  in  number.  .  .  .  The  Borghese 
family  is  still  rich,  and  the  suite  of 
apartments  devoted  to  the  collection  Is 
taken  good  care  of."        O.  S.  Hillard, 

Borghese  Villa.    See  Villa  Bor- 
ghese. 

Borgia,  CsBsar.    See  C^sab  Bor- 
gia. 

Borgo.    [Suburb,  or  borough.]  See 
Leonine  City. 

See  also  Incendio  del  Borgo 
and  Stanzb  of  Raphael. 


Borough,  The.  A  general  term, 
but  applied  specifically  to  South- 
wark,  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Thames,  directly  opposite 
the  ^ity  of  London. 

And  Gower.  an  older  poet  whom 
llie  Borough  church  eoshrin«-s. 

Horace  Smith. 

Indeed,  It  is  evident  thai  the  curluus 
UtUe  passage  which  leads  In  to  the 
*'  Cock  **  must  have  been  originally  an 
entrance  to  one  o€  these  courts  on  which 
th«  tavern  gradually  encroached.  Much 
the  same  are  found  In  the  Borough,  only 
these  lead  into  great  courts  and  innyanSs. 

FiUgeraJd. 

••  Borraohos,"  The.  [The  topers.] 
A  famous  picture  by  Diego  Rod- 
riguez de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
(1599-1660).  In  the  gallery  at 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Borromean  Colossus.  See  Carlo 
Borromeo. 

Borromean  IslandB.  See  Isola 
Bella. 

Borromeo,  Carlo.  See  Carlo  Bol^> 

ROMEO. 

Borthwick  Castle.  A  Scotch  fort- 
ress of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh. 


'*  This  building  Is  heHeved  to  be 
the  largest  specimen  of  that  class  of 
architecture  [a  simple  square  block]  In 
Scotland."  BiUing: 

Bosch,  The.  See  Huis  in't  Bosch. 
Boston   Common.    See   Common, 
The. 

Bothwell  Bridge.  A  bridge  over 
the  Clyde,  near  Gla.Hgow,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  l>etween  the 
Royalists  and  the  Covenanters, 
June  22,  1(^9,  described  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  tale  of  •*  Old  Mor- 
tality." 


"  We  went  to  the  famous  Both- 
well  Bridge,  which  8cott  has  Immor- 
Ulized  in  '  Old  Mortality.'  We  walked 
up  and  down,  trying  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  the  battle,  as  there  described, 
and  were  rather  mortified,  after  we 
had  all  our  a«8ociHiions  comfortably 
located  upon  it,  to  be  told  that  it  was 
not  the  sainu  bridge  — it  had  been  new- 
ly built,  wiiieiicd,  and  otherwise  made 
more  comfortable  and  convenient.** 

Mr$.  //.  B.  Stowe. 

Bothwell  Castle.    An  old  baroniai 
fortress  on  the  Clyde,  near  Gla» 
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gw,  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
irl  of  Home.  The  modern 
mansion  adjoining  contains  a 
valuable  art-collection. 


**Tbe  name  bad  for  me  the 
quality  of  enchantment.  ...  I  remem- 
bered the  dim  melodies  of  *  The  I^dy 
of  the  L^ke.*  BothwelI*a  lord  was  the 
lord  of  this  castle,  whose  beautiful 
ruins  here  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  Whatever  else  we  have,  or 
may  have,  in  America,  we  shall  never 
have  the  wild  poetic  beauty  of  these 
ruin».  The  present  noble  possessors 
are  fully  aware  of  their  worth  as  objects 
oi  taste,  and  therefore  with  the  great- 
est care  are  they  preserved.** 

Mr9.  H.  B.  SUnot. 

Immared  in  Bothwdt*%  towers,  at  times 

the  brave 
<So  beautiful  is  Clyde)  forgot  to  mount 
The  llbert3'  they  lost  at  Baunuckbum. 

WordUieonk. 

Botolph's,  St.  See  St.  Botolph's. 

Bone,  Iia.  A  strong  fortification 
at  Luxemburg,  Holland.  It  is 
an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock 
capable  of  holding  four  thousand 
men. 

Bcmcherle.     See  St.  Jacquss  la 

BOUCHEKIB. 

Booff OS  Pariaiens.  A  little  theatre 
in  Paris,  known  for  the  first  pro- 
duction of  Offenbach's  operettes. 
It  is  much  frequented,  and  is  de- 
voted to  comedies  and  vaude- 
villes. 

Do  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  know  that 
Toar  club  appointment  Is  at  the  Boi0es 
jPansieM  or  somewhere  else  ? 

Tmne^  Trans. 

^oaillon  Castle.  An  extensive 
feudal  mansion  in  Belgium,  once 
the  seat  of  the  famous  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  (1058  ?- 1100).  It  is 
now  used  as  a  prison. 

boulevards.  A  name  given  in 
French  cities  to  the  public  prome- 
nade, and  chiefly  applied  to  the 
wide  and  magnificent  streets  of 
Paris,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
former  fortifications,  or  Bulwarks 
(whence  the  name),  once  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  the 
centre  is  a  road  which  is  lined 
with  trees,  and  between  each 
row  of  trees  and  the  houses  are 
wide  sidewalks.  They  became  a 
general  promenade  in  the  reigu 
of  Louis   XIV.    Each  of  these 


streets  has  a  distinctive  name,  as 
the  Boulevart  des  Italiens,  de  la 
Madeleine,  des  Caj^ucines,  de 
Montmartre,  Poissoniere,  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin, 
du  Temple,  des  Filles  du  Cal- 
vaire,  Beaumarchais.  Napoleon 
III.  built  several  great  streets 
which  traverse  the  city  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  to  which  the 
name  Boulevart  is  applied.  The 
principal  of  these  new  streets 
are:  Boulevart  de  Prince  Eugene, 
Boulevart  de  Malesherbes,  Boule- 
vart de  la  Reine  Hortense,  Boule- 
vart de  Haussman,  Boulevart 
de  Richard  Lenoir,  Boulevart  de 
Sdbastopol.  The  boulevards  er- 
W'iew's  constitute  a  line  of  broad, 
continuous  road  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  octi'oi  wall. 

^^  For  the  more  celebrated 
boulevards  of  Paris,  see  the  next 
prominent  word:  e.g.t  Boulevart 
DES     Italiens,    see     Itaubns, 

BOULBVABT  DBS. 


"  The  Boulevarts  Int^leurB^  the 
oldest  in  Piaris,  and  those  best  known 
to  the  visitor,  extend  l^om  the  Made- 
leine to  the  Bastille,  and  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  walls  of  l^aris,  which 
were  pulled  down  about  1670,  when  the 
ground  was  levelled  and  trees  were 
planted,  and  the  broad  and  handsome 
street  thus  formed  soon  became,  and 
still  continues,  the  gayest  and  most 
brilliant  part  of  Paris.  Some  of  the 
trees  had  attained  large  size,  but  they 
were  cut  down  to  form  barricades 
in  the  revolutionary'  struggle  of  1830; 
fresh  ones  were  planted,  but  many  or 
these  were  again  cut  down  in  1848,  and 
the  Boulevarts  thus  deprived  of  their 
chief  ornament.  These  Boulevarts  are 
thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestri- 
ans, especially  in  the  evening,  when 
the  hosts  of  people  sitting  outside 
caf(§8,  the  throng  of^  loungers  along  the 
pavement,  the  lofty  houses,  the  splen- 
old  sliops,  the  brilliantly  lighted  caf^s, 
and  the  numerous  theatres,  form  a 
scene  which  will  be  quite  new  to  an 
Euglishmau."        Murray**  Handbook, 

Under  pretence  of  doing  his  duty,  lie 
pa8s«Nl  his  timo  in  walliing  to  the  Tulle- 
ries  and  on  the  Bouievard. 

Alfred  deMuuet. 

Que  ma  gloire  sVtcnde 
Du  Louvre  aux  boulevards 

Mranger, 

Would  ten  rubles  buy  a  tn(; 
Of  ribbon  on  the  boulevards  worth  a  sou  ? 

Mrs.  Brownimg. 
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Boulogne  Flotilla.  A  naval  ann> 
ament  assembled  at  Boulop^na, 
France,  in  1804,  by  Napoleon  I., 
with  the  design  of  invauii^  Eng- 
land. It  included  over  1,200  ves- 
sels, with  a  large  force  of  seamen, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
In  consequence  of  Nelson's  suc- 
cess, the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned, and  tlie  flotilla  was  dis- 
persed. 

Bounty,  The.  A  noted  ship  which 
sailed  from  Bngland  in  1787  for 
the  Society  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  1789,  a  mutiny  occurred  on 
board,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
commander,  Capt.  Bligh,  was 
bound  and  placed  with  18  of  his 
crew  in  an  open  boat  with  140 
]K)unds  of  bread,  a  little  meat, 
and  a  few  gallons  of  water.  They 
landed  at  Otaheite,  but  were 
driven  off,  and  finally  reached 
New  Holland,  after  having  been 
46  days  in  a  small  boat  ui)on  the 
open  sea  on  short  allowances  of 
food.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Capt.  Bligh  published  "  A 
Narrative  of  the  Mutiny  which  oc- 
curred on  H.  M.  S.  the  Bounty,'* 
which  excited  great  interest. 
Lord  Byron  wrote  a  poem  enti- 
tled *'The  Island,"  suggested 
by  the  adventure. 

With  Blow,  despairiug  oar,  the  abandon'd 

skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce- 

seen  cliff 
Which  lifts  its*  peak  a  cloud  above  the 

main: 
That  boat  and  ship  shall  never   meet 

again !  Byron. 

Bourbon,  Gros.  [The  Great  Bour- 
l>on.]  An  orange-tree  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Versailles,  France,  said 
to  have  reached  an  age  of  over  400 
years. 

When  Prance  with  civil  wars  wan  torn. 
And  heuds.  as  well  as  crowns,  were  shorn 

From  royal  shouhlere. 
One  Bourbon^  In  unaltered  pliftht. 
Hath  ^till  maintained  iu<  regal  right. 
And  held  Its  court,  —  a  goodly  (tight 

To  all  beholders.  Horace  Smiih. 

Bourbon    Museum.     See   MusEO 

BOKKONICO. 

Bourdon,  Gros.    See  Gaos  Boub- 

DON. 

Pourse,  I«a.  [Exchange,  or  Stock 
Exchange.]    A  stately  edifice  in 


the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  a  surrounding  colonnade 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  classical 
architecture  in  Paris.  In  it  is  the 
Salle  de  la  Bourse,  a  large  and 
handsome  hall  with  a  gallery. 
The  hours  for  business  at  the 
Bourse  are  from  one  to  five. 


Bourse  is  a  TOneral  terra  cor- 
responding to  the  English  'Change. 
While  the  Bourse  of  Paris  is  the  moat 
prominent  and  best  known,  these  ex- 
changes exist  in  the  other  French  citiea. 

Each  vear  the  number  of  real  arUsta 
grows  less  and  le^s.  Taste  has  declined 
since  the  division  of  patrimonies  has 
bn)ken  fortunes  Into  crumbs,  and  the 
great  profits  of  the  Bourse  soil  society  with 
new  and  vulgar  wealth.        Taine.  Ttxuu, 

When  I  observe  the  Partsians  on  the 
boulevard,  at  the  Bourse,  at  the  caf6  or 
theatre,  I  always  seem  to  see  a  p61e-m61e 
of  busy  and  maddened  ants,  on  whom 
pepper  has  been  sprinkled. 

Taine,  Trans, 

Well-shaven,  buxom  merchants,  look- 
ing  as  trim  and  fkt  as  those  on  the  Boursa 
or  on  'Change.  Thaekeraif 

J'ai  (V^uent^,  Jusqu'A  present. 
La  Bourse  plus  que  le  Pamasse. 

Scribe. 

...  La  Bourse  est  un  champ  cloa 
Wx  c*est.  au  lieu  de  sang,  de  l*or  qui  coule 
a  flots.  Ponsard, 

Paris,  like  Sparta,  has  its  temple  ot 
Fear,  —  it  is  the  Bourse.        Heine,  Trans. 

The  Bourse  is  the  temple  of  speculation. 

ProuoMn,  Tratu, 

The  Bourse  is  the  albyrs  cave  of  Pari* 

Viennet,  Tram*, 

Bow  Bells.  The  famous  set  of 
bells  in  the  belfry  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside, 
London.  It  was  from  the  ex- 
treme fondness  of  the  citizens  in 
the  old  times  for  these  bclLs,  that 
a  genuine  cockney  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  born  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bells.  The  Bow  Bells 
being  rung  somewhat  late  for  the 
closing  of  shoos,  the  young  men, 
'prentices,  ana  othera  in  Cheap 
made  this  rhyme:  — 

*•  Clarke  of  the  Bow  Bells  with  the  yel- 

low  lOClCA 

For  thy  late  ringing  thou  shalt  have 
knocks." 

To  which  the  clerk  replied :  — 

*'  Children  of  Cheape.  hold  you  all  still. 
For  yuu  shall  have  the  Bow  Bella  ru^f 
atyour  wilL" 
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The  Bow  Bells  were  the  ones 

that  rung  the  famous  rhyme  in 

the  nursery  tale:  — 

Tarn  again,  WUttlngton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

See  Bow  Chubch. 

Far  as  load  Bot^*  stapendooa  bells  re- 
sound. Pope, 

1  am  sure  I  don't  know, 
8«y8  the  great  bell  at  Bow. 

Mother  Ooote. 

Bow  Church,  or  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
A  celebrated  church  in  Cheapside, 
London.  According  to  Stow,  an 
ancient  church  upon  the  same 
site  was  orieinally  named  St. 
Mary  de  ArcuouSj  from  its  being 
built  on  arches  of  stone.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  **  The  Court 
of  Arches,"  was  formerly  held  in 
this  church,  and  hence  derived 
its  name.  The  bells  of  this 
church,  which  was  built  by  Wren, 
have  long  been  famed  for  their 
sweetness  of  tone.  See  Bow 
Bkli£. 

Tillotson  was  nomfaiated  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric, and  was  consecrated  on  Whit- 
sonday.  In  the  church  of  St,  Mary  Le  Bote. 

Maeaulav. 

There  has  been  a  saying  carrent  among 
the  ancient  sibyls,  who  treasure  up  these 
things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on  the 
top  of  the  Exchange  shoolc  hands  with 
the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow  Church 
steeple,  fearfUl  events  woatd  take  place. 

Irving. 

Bow  street.  A  once  fashionable 
street  in  Covent  Garden,  London, 
so  called  from  its  shape  being 
that  of  a  bent  bow.  Here  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Will's 
well-known  cofiFee-house.  Bow 
Street  is  especially  familiar  in 
connection  with  the  Bow-street 
Police  Office.  In  this  street  Field- 
ing wrote  his  novel "  Tom  Jones;" 
and  here  lived  Edmund  Waller, 
Wycherley,  and  Dr.  RadclifFe. 

I've  bad  to-day  a  doxen  billets-doux 
ITroro  fops,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow- 
ttrtet  beaux.  Drydm. 

Through  this  dingy,  ragged,  bustling, 
beggarly.  cheerfMl  scene,  we  began  now 
to  march  towards  the  Bow  Street  uf  Jaflfa. 

Thackeray, 

Can  none  remember  thst  eventful  day, 
That  ever  gtorlouik  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  hi«  eye. 
And  BawUitet  myrmidons  stood  laughing 
by  f  Byron. 


At  home,  onr  Bow-itreet  gemmen  keep  the 
laws. 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  call- 
ing. ByroH. 

Bowariyeh.  The  oldest  Chaldasau 
temple  of  which  any  remains 
exist  It  is  at  Warka  (Erek), 
and  was  erected  at  least  2,000 
years  before  Christ. 

Bowdoin  College.  An  institution 
of  learning  in  Brunswick,  Me., 
named  after  Gov.  James  Bowdoin 
of  Massachusetts,  who  endowed 
it  with  gifts  in  land  and  money, 
together  with  his  library  and 
picture-gallery.  The  latter  con- 
tains some  valuable  works  of  the 
old  masters.  The  college  was 
incorporated  in  1794. 

Bowery,  The.  A  well-known 
thoroughfare  in  N^w  York,  nearly 
parallel  with  Broadway.  It  is 
chiefly  populated  by  the  lower 
classes.  At  one  time  it  gained 
notoriety  by  the  ruffian  bands 
known  as  the  Bowery  Boys. 

Bowery  Theatre.  A  theatre  on 
the  Bowery,  New  York,  devoted 
to  German  plays  and  operas. 

Bowling  Green.  An  enclosure 
just  north  of  the  Battery,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  was  "  the 
cradle  "  of  the  infant  city.  Here 
formerly  stood,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  King  George  III.  It 
was  torn  down  by  the  people  in 
1776,  and,  after  being  removed  to 
Connecticut,  was  melted  into 
bullets  for  the  national  army. 

Is  this  the  BowKng  Green  t   I  should  not 
Itnow  It, 
Ro  disarrayed,  defaced,  and  gone  to  seed. 
Like  Rome  un-Pegasused  and  proey  poet. 
Whose  Helicon  Is  now  the  bowl  and 
weed; 
Its  Green,  if  grass,  does  not  precisely  show 
it. 
So  changed  to  worse  flrom  that  once 
lovely  mead. 

The  iron  fence,  its  once  proud  decoration. 
The  street,  the  mansions  round,  share  the 
disgrace.  T,  0.  Appleton. 

The  road  Is  continuous.  It  is  as  if 
Broadwfly  had  half  a  dozen  names  be- 
tween the  Bowling  Oreen  nnd  Tliirty- 
fourth  Street.  E.  0.  White. 

Bowood.  A  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  near  Calne,  England. 

Bowyer,Fort.   See  Fobt  Bowykr 

Boxers,  The.    See  Two  Boxsbs. 
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Boy  and  the  Dolphin.  A  statue 
executed  by  Ra;ihaelX148^1520), 
the  Italian  painter.'  and  pro- 
nounced **  a  remarkable  work  of 
sculpture."  It  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Lon- 
don. 

Boy  Blowing  Bubbles.  A  well- 
known  and  beautiful  picture  by 
Franx  van  Mieris  (lGa5-1681).  At 
the  Hague,  Holland. 

Boy  Praying.  A  bronze  statue, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  relics 
of  ancient  sculpture,  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
purchased  by  Frederic  II.  of  Prus- 
sia for  10,000  thalers,  and  placed 
in  his  palace  at  Potsdam.  Now 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  is 
known  of  Boedas,  son  of  Lysip- 
pus,  the  celebrated  Greek  s^lp- 
tor,  that  he  executed  the  statue 
of  a  praying  figure,  and  by  many 
this  is  believed  to  be  his  work. 

0  jrenitts  of  new  days ! 

Hail  firom  thine  ancient  tomb; 
Now  let  thy  Bpliit's  blaze 

Chase  the  old  world  of  gloom. 

Blight  one !  thine  Influence  poar 
On  man,  so  prone  and  sad ; 

And  teach  him  how  to  adore. 
And  to  be  Hree  and  glad. 

N.  L.  Frothingham. 

Boy  with  a  Squirrel.  A  picture 
by  John  Singleton  Copley,  the 
American  painter  (1737-181 6).  In 
possession  of  Mrs.  James  S.  Am- 
ory. 

Braocio  Nuovo.  A  hall  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  built  in  1817  un- 
der Pius  VII.,  filled  with  valua- 
ble works  of  sculpture. 

49^"  This  noble  hall  la  upwards  of 
200  feet  in  length,  and  admirably  light- 
ed from  a  roof  supported  by  Corinth- 
ian columns.  It  is  impossible  for  works 
of  sculpture  to  be  better  disposed; 
and,  out  of  72  busts  and  43  statues 
which  are  here,  there  is  hardly  one 
which  Is  not  excellent.*'  Hillard. 

All  this  shows  Itself  In  the  Braecio 
Nuovo  and  in  countless  statues  besides, 
such  as  the  Augustus  and  the  Tiberius. 

Tatne,  Tnms. 

This  statue  [the  RIeening  Ariadno],  the 
DomoKthenos  nnd  the  Minerva  Medics  in 
the  A-uovo  Braecio,  are  worthy  of  peculiar 
attention  to  the  modem  artist,  a<*  show- 
ing what  may  be  done  by  a  skilflii  man- 
agement of  drapery.  Hillard, 


Brae-Mar.  A  picture  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer  (180:^1873),  the  eel- 
ebrated  English  paint«r  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  pronounced  the  no- 
blest single  ngure  which  he  lia» 
painted,  —  "a  stately  sta^,  stand 
ing  clearly  out  on  a  misty  hill- 
top,and  bellowing  defiance,  while 
near  him  are  several  does."  This 
picture  was  sold  for  ^1,000  in 
1868. 

Brambletye  House.  An  ancient 
mansion  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  near    the   royal  forest   of 

.  Ashdown,  in  Sussex,  England. 
With  its  gables  and  chimneys, 
moat  and  drawbridge,  it  remained 
an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity 
till  about  60  years  since.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Sir  Henry  Compton 
erected  an  elegant  baronial  man- 
sion, but  after  the  Civil  War  it 
was  deserted.  It  is  now  only  a 
picturesque  ruin.  Horace  Smith's 
romance  of  "  Brambletye  House  " 
haa  its  opening  scenes  laid  here. 

Bramfleld  Oak.  A  noted  tree  of 
great  size,  not  far  from  Norwich, 
in  England,  the  age  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 1,000  years.  It  fell  in  1843, 
from  simple  decay. 

Brancacci  ChapeL    See  Capella 

BllANCACCI. 

Brandenburg  Gate.  [Ger.  Das 
Bratidenburf/er  Tlior.]  A  noted 
gate  and  entrance-way  into  the 
city  of  Berlin,  Prussia.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
Propyla^um  at  Athens.  On  the 
summit  is  a  triumphal  car,  which 
was  carried  by  Napoleon  to  Paris, 
but  afterwards  recovered. 

Brandywine,  The.  A  noted  frig- 
ate of  the  United  States  navy,  in 
service  in  the  war  of  1812.  She 
was  fitted  up  to  convey  Lafayette 
home  to  France  in  1824  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Branksome  Hall.  A  mansion  near 
Hawick,  Scotland,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Bncdeuch,  and  asso- 
ciated with  Scott's  poem  of  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Such  is  the  custom  of  3rtt$tJtiome  HtM, 

ScotU 
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Why  did  1  leitve  Mr  BranHomtfi  towen, 
Wb y  did  1  leave  tweet  Teviot  glen  ? 

Wittiam  Wilaon. 

praschi  Antinous.  See  Antimous, 
Thr  (6). 

Brasohi  Palace,  rital.  Palazzo 
Braschi.]  A  well-known  palace 
in  Rome,  built  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century  by  Pius  VI.  for 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Braschi. 

49- "As  you  AFcend  the  etaircase, 
you  will  he  struck  with  its  nohle  archi- 
tecture, which  Is  in  the  most  chaste 
and  classical  taste.  The  stairs  are  led 
up  between  a  colonnade  of  columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite,  the  high  polish 
of  which  accords  well  with  the  lustre  of 
the  variegated  marbles,  and  with  the 
graceful  symmetry  and  Just  design  of 
the  whole/*  £aton. 

Brazen  Head.  See  Fbiab  Bacon's 
Brazen  Head. 

Brazen  Nose  College.  One  of  the 
colleges  included  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  England.  The 
tradition  is,  that  its  quaint  name 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
two  ancient  halls,  one  of  which 
was  called  Brazen  Nose  Hall  on 
account  of  an  iron  ring  fixed  in 
a  nose  of  brass,  and  serving  as  a 
knocker  to  the  gate. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Isand.  The 
name  given  to  a  piece  of  ground, 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
parish  of  Biddenden,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, where,  it  is  said,  pursuant 
to  the  will  of  two  maiden  sisters, 
born  in  1110  (and  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  joined  together 
by  the  shoulders  and  hips),  '*  on 
the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday, 
600  rolls  are  distributed  to  stran- 
gers, and  270  loaves,  weighing 
three  pounds  and  a  half  each,  are 
given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  — 
the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  rental  of  the  land." 

Bread  Street.  A  street  in  London, 
so  named  from  the  market  in 
which  bread  was  formerly  sold. 
Stow  says  that  in  the  year  1302, 
which  was  the  30th  of  Edward  I., 
the  bakers  of  London  were  forced 
to  sell  no  bread  in  their  shops  or 
houses,  but  in  the  market.  In 
this  street  John  Milton  was  born, 
Dec  9,  IGOB;  and  in  the  Church 


of  All  Hallows  (now  destroyed), 
at  the  corner  of  Bread  Street  and 
Watling  Street,  he  was  baptized* 
Dec.  20,  1608.  x  See  Mermaid 
Tavern. 

Brdche  de  Boland.  [Roland's 
Breach.]  A  famous  mountain 
pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  deriving 
Its  name  from  the  tradition  that 
Roland  opened  the  passage  with 
a  blow  01  his  sword,  Durandal, 
It  is  the  colossal  entrance  way 
from  France  to  Spain,  200  feet 
wide,  300  feet  high,  and  50  feet 
long,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Breda,  Surrender  of.     See  Sur* 

RENDER  OF  BrEDA. 

Brdde,  La.  An  interesting  and 
ancient  ch&teau,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bordeaux,  France.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Montesquieu  family. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  histori- 
an and  philosopher  of  that  name 
was  born  and  wrote. 

Brederode  Castle.  A  picturesque 
ruined  fortress  of  tiie  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Haarlem,  Holland. 

Breed's  HilL  An  eminence  (for^ 
merly  so  called)  in  Charlestown, 
now  a  part  of  Baston,  Mass.  See 
Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

Brera,  I«a.  A  palace  in  Milan,  Ita- 
ly, containing  a  famous  gallery  of 
paintings,  together  witii  a  muse- 
um of  antiquities.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1618,  and  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin 
proRdiurrif  meadow. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  ant^els  do  not  ouite 
please  me,  elegant,  refined,  and  lovely  as 
they  are:  "  methinks  they  smile  too 
much."  By  his  scholar  i.uini  there  are 
some  angels  in  tlie  flrallery  of  the  Brera, 
swinging  censers  and  playing  on  musical 
Instruments,  which,  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Milanese  school,  combine 
all  the  grace  of  a  purer,  loftier  nature. 

Mr*.  Jameton. 

Breton  Club.  A  political  associa- 
tion forme<l  at  Versailles,  France, 
in  1789.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  that  of  the 
Jacobin  Club. 

Bridal  Veil.  1.  A  noted  fall  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.  The  water 
falling   from   a   height   of   1,000 
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feet  is  converted  into  mist  before 
reaching  the  bottom. 

2.  A  slender  fall  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Bride's,  St.    See  St.  Bride's. 

Bridewell.  Formerly  a  work- 
house and  prison,  now  a  hospital 
in  London.  The  prison  was 
founded  upon  the  ancient  palace 
of  Bridewell,  in  which  is  laid 
the  whole  third  act  of  Shake- 
speare's "Henry  VIII."  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  famous 
well  (St.  Bride's,  or  St.  Bridget's 
Well)  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bride's 
Church;  and,  this  prison  being 
the  first  of  its  kind,  other  houses 
of  correction  upon  the  same  plan 
were  called  Bridewells. 

Bridge  of  Aleantara.   SeePuKNTB 

DB  ALCAlTTAJiA. 


Bridge  of  Baigownie. 

O'  BAIiQOWNIB. 


See  Brio 


Bridge  of  Xiodi.  A  bridge  over 
the  river  Adda,  at  Lodi,  in  Italy, 
famous  in  military  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Battles  and  bloodshed,  September  mas- 
sacres. Bridqe*  cf  LodU  retreats  of  Mos- 
cow,   Waterloos,     Peterloos,    ten-pouud 
Amnchlses,  tar-barrels  and  guillotines. 
,  Cartyle. 

Shall  niture  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  fklnt  and  frail  * 
And  art  thou  He  of  Lo<k'$  bridge^ 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge? 

Scott. 

Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  This  bridg:e 
—  the  ancient  i'on«y£/m« — which 
crosses  the  Tiber  immediately  op- 
posite the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
Home,  was  erected  by  Hadrian 
as  a  passage  to  his  mausoleum. 
At  the  end  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Peter   and    St.   Paul.     See   St. 

AN(SEL0. 


'  The  piers  and  arches  are  an- 
cient, but  have  been  a  good  deal  re- 
paired ;  nut,  indeed,  till  It  was  neccs- 
(iurv,  for  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement 
VII.,  whtfn  crowds  were  pressing  for- 
ward to  St.  Peter's  to  share  in  the  ben- 
efits and  indulgences  offered  to  the 
pious  there,  the  bridge  gave  way,  and 
i72  persons  are  saldf  to  have  perished 
In  the  Tiber.**  Baton. 


Even  ss  the  Romans,  for  the  mighty  host. 
The  year  of  Jubilee,  upon  the  bridge. 
Have  chosen  a  mode  to  pass  the  people 

over; 
For  all  upon  one  side  towards  the  Castle 
Their  Aces  have, and  go  unto  8t.  Peter's; 
On  the  other  side  they  go  towards  th« 

Mountain. 

DanttHnfento)^  homqfaium*%  TVoiu. 

I  may  be  wrong;  but  the  Tiber  has  a 
voice  for  me,  as  It  whispers  to  the  piers  of 
the  Ponj  jBKus,  even  more  full  of  mean- 
ing than  my  well-beloved  Cbarles  eddying 
round  the  piles  of  West  Boston  Bridge. 

JMn 


Bridge  of  Segovia.  See  Pubittb 
DEL  Diablo. 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  \lta\.  Ponte  del 
Sotpiri^l  This  bndge  over  the 
Rio  Canal  in  Venice,  Italy,  con- 
necting the  Doge's  palace  and 
the  state  prisons,  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  condemned  passed  over 
it  on  the  way  to  execution.  **  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs  "  is  also  the  title 
of  a  well-known  poem  by  Thomas 
Hood(179&-1845),  which  l)^n8:— 

**  One  more  unfortanate, 
Wcsiy  of  breath." 

4^  **  The  Venice  of  modem  Action 
and  drama  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  a 
mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage- 
drama,  which  the  first  ray  of  daylight 
must  dissipate  into  dust.  No  prisoner 
'whose  name  Is  worth  remembering,  or 
whose  sorrows  deserved  sympiuhy, 
ever  crossed  that  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  Is  the  centre  of  the  Byronlc  ideal 
of  Venice.**  Ru9kin, 


**  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  waa  not 
bntlt  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  romantic  episode  of  polit- 
ical Imprisonment  andpunlshment  (ex- 
cept that  of  Antonio  Foacarini)  occurs 
in  Venetian  history  later  than  that  pe- 
riod. But  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  could 
have  nowise  a  savor  of  sentiment  f^om 
any  such  episode;  being,  as  It  waa, 
merely  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  criminal  courts  aitting  In  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  the  criminal  prison 
across  the  little  canal .  Housebreakera, 
cut-purse  knaves,  and  murderers  do  not 
common Iv  Impart  a  poetic  Interest  to 
places  which  have  known  tbem;  and 
yet  these  are  the  only  sufferers  on 
whose  Bridge  of  dighs  the  whole  senti- 
mental world  has  looked  with  pathetic 
sensation  ever  since  Byron  drew  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  name  of  the  bridge  waa 
given  by  the  people  fh>m  that  opulence 
of  compassion  which  enables  the  Ital- 
ians to  pity  even  raacality  in  difficul- 
Uea.**  W.  J>,  ffaweUM. 
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I  ttood  In  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  nf  Sight : 
A  paliice  and  a  prison  on  each  hand. 

Byron. 

Bridgewater  Gallery.  See  Bridgb- 
WATSR  House. 

Bridgewater  House.  The  town 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
inere,  London,  built  in  1847-49  on 
the  site  of  Cleveland  House, 
where  once  resided  Barbara  Vil- 
Hers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
which  had  at  different  times  be- 
louf^  to  the  great  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  to  the  Earls  of  Bridge- 
water.  It  contains  a  very  cel- 
ebrated collection  of  pictures, 
called  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
and  sometimes  the  Stafford  Gal- 
lery ;  it  having  l)een  left  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  his  neph- 
ew, the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  It 
is  the  finest  private  collection  in 
England;  comprising  some  of  the 
best  works  of^  Raphael,  Titian, 
Guido,  Domenichmo,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other 
masters,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
modern  artists. 


"  From  the  time  of  Raphael  the 
•erlea  ia  more  complete  than  in  any 
private  gallery  I  know,  not  excepting 
the  Licutenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
The  Caracci  school  can  nowhere  be 
studied  to  more  advantage.'* 

Ifrs.  Jameton. 

Bridgewater  Madonna.  See  Ma- 
donna    OF     THE     BkIDOKWATKK 

Gallkby. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie.  A  famous 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  near  Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland,  built  in  the  time 
of  Robert  Bruce  (1274-1329).  It 
has  been  made  familiar  by  Byron, 
who  alludes  to  it  in  his  poem 
of  "  Don  Juan." 

4^  "  It  is  a  single  gray  stone  arch, 
apparently  cut  from  solid  rock,  that 
spans  the  brown  rippling  waters,  where 
wild  overhanging  banks,  shadowy 
trees,  and  dipping  wild  flowers,  all 
conspire  to  make  a  romantic  picture. 
This  bridge,  with  the  river  and  scene- 
ry, were  poetic  Items  that  went,  with 
other  things,  to  form  the  sensitive  mind 
of  Byron,  who  lived  here  in  h'lH  earlier 
days.    He  buA  some  lines  about  it :  — 

*As  "Auld  lang  tiyne**  brings  Scot- 
land, one  and  all, 
Sootcb    plaids,   Scotch   snoods,  the 
blue  nills,  aud  clear  streams, 


The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie's  brig's 
black  wall. 
All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler 
dreams. 

Like  Banquo*s  offspring  — floating  past 

me  seems 
My  childhood.'  **       Mr$.  H.  B,  Stowe. 

Brig  o'  Doon.    A  bridge  across  the 

river  Doon,  in  Scotland,  near  the 

town  of  Ayr,  made  famous  by 

the  poetry  of  Burns. 

Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost.  Meg. 
And  win  the  key-stane  or  the  brig : 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tsii  may  toss, 
A  runuing  stream  they  darenii  chim  ! 

Tarn  O'Shanter, 

Brlgnole  Sale  Palaoe.  [Ital.  Pa- 
lazzo Brignole  SaieA  A  oeautiful 
palace  in  Genoa,  Italy,  now  the 

{)roperty  of  the  city,  and  coutain- 
ng  many  fine  treasures  of  art. 
It  derives  its  name  rosso  from 
being  painted  of  a  red  color.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Brignole 
family. 

Britain,  Little.  See  Little  Brit- 
ain. 

Britannia  Bridge.  A  famous  iron 
tubular  bridge  across  Menai 
Strait,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Anglesea  irom  Carnarvon, 
Wales.  It  consists  of  two  lines 
of  tubes,  each  1,513  feet  long, 
supported  on  three  piers,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  abutments,  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  situated  one 
mile  from  the  Menai  suspension 
bridge. 

A  fourth  Cstone  in  the  snbKtructure  nf  a 
temple  at  Baalbec]  of  similar  dimensions 
is  Ivmfi  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  cal- 
culated must  wciKli  alone  more  than  1,100 
tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much 
aR  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge.  FergutsoH. 

Britannia  Theatre.  A  well-built 
theatre  in  Loudon,  opened  iu 
1858. 

British  Coffee-house.  A  London 
cofifee-house,  formerly  frequented 
by  Scotchmen. 

British  Museum.  This  celebrated 
institution,  formed  of  three  col- 
lections, —  the  Cottouian,  the 
Harleian,  and  the  Sloaue,  —  occu- 
pies thti  site  of  Montague  House 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  Loudon. 
It  has  been  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  first  purchase  for  th« 
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collection  having  been  made  in 
175.'{,  and  it  having  been  opened 
to  the  public  1759.  It  was  at  first 
divided  into  three  departments, 
viz.:  Printed  Books, Manuscripts, 
and  Natural  History.  To  these 
have  since  been  added  other  de- 
partments, as  Antiquities  and 
Arts,  Metlals  and  Coins,  Prints 
and  Drawinfl»,  Zoological  Collec- 
tions, etc.  The  Elp^in  marbles, 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  collected  by 
Layard,  are  amonf|[  the  chief 
curiosities  of  the  institution.  The 
Library  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  Europe. 

Brittany  Sheep.  A  picture  by 
Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822),  the  cele- 
brated French  painter  of  animals. 

Broad  Street.  One  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  It  is  over  100  feet  in 
width,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line 
15  miles. 

Broadway.  A  noted  street,  and 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  New 
York,  extending  from  the  Bat- 
tery, at  the  extreme  lower  end  of 
the  island,  to  Central  Park.  In 
respect  of  length,  the  imposing 
character  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  importance  of  the  business 
transacted  in  it,  this  avenue  is 
unequalled  in  the  world. 

Princes*  Street,  the  Broadway  of  the 
new  town,  is  built  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  faclna  the  Iohk,  many-windowpd 
walls  of  the  Canongate.  Jf.  P.  Willu. 

He*s  so  Innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he  been 

bom 
Where  plain  bare-skin'a  the  only  fhU- 

dresB  that  la  woni. 
He'd  hav(»  given  his  own  such  an  air  that 

you'd  say 
*T  had  bc^n  made  by  a  tailor  to  loanee  in 

Broadway.  iMoell, 

TMl  me  not,  in  half-derision. 
Of  your  Uoulpvanls  Farislnn. 

With  thfir  brilliant  broad  jkip^j. 
Still  for  UA  the  be^t  U  nearrst. 
And  tlie  last  i<^ve  is  th«  desroAt, 

And  the  Queen  of  Streets— Broadway. 

W.  A.  Butler. 

For  the  wide  sidewalks  of  Broadway  are 
then 
Oorgoous  as  are  a  rivulet's  banks  in 
J  une. 
That,  overhung  with  blossoms,  through 
Its  girn 
Slides  soft  away  beneath  the  sunny 
noou» 


And  they  who  search  the  untrodden  wood 

for  fluwers 
Meet  in  its  depths  no  lovelier  ones  tban 

ours.  Bryant  ( Spring  in  l\mn). 

Brocken,  Spectre  of  the.  See 
Spectkr  op  the  Brocken. 

BrohlthaL  This  lovely  valley  of 
the  Rhine  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  a  rapid  brook  runs 
through  it.  It  is  especially  re- 
markable that  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  va]le3r  consists  of  tuffstone 
15  to  50  feet  in  thickness. 

Bromserburg.  A  well-known  ru- 
ined castle  at  Riidesheim,  on  the 
Rhine. 

Bronse  Door  [of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington].  A  work  of  art, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  bronze,  weighing  20,000 
g>uuds,  and  was  designed  by 
andolph  Rogers,  an  American 
artist.  The  casting  was  executed 
at  Munich  in  1861.  The  door  is 
17  feet  in  height  by  9  feet  in 
width.  It  con  tuns  8  panels  with 
reliefs  exhibiting  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Columbus. 

Bronse  Gates  [of  Ghlberti].  Fa- 
mous gates  of  oronze  in  the  Bap- 
tistery of  St.  John  at  Florence, 
Italy,  executed  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378- 
1455?),  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
his  time.  These  sates  represent 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 
Ghiberti  is  said  to  have  spent 
more  than  20  years  on  tnese 
bronze  gates,  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  Michael  Angelo 
worthy  to  be  the  Gates  of  Para- 
dise. 

Bronze  Horses.  Four  celebrated 
figures  of  horses,  in  bronze,  which 
were  brought  by  the  Venetians 
from  Constantinople,  and  which 
now  stand  over  the  vestibule  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  in 
Venice,  Italy. 

Ho  [the  dope  Dandolol  went  to  die; 
But  of  hl<»  trophies  four  arrfved  ere  long. 
Snatched    from    destruction,— the  four 

streds  divine. 
Thai  strike  tlio  ground,  resounding  with 

their  feet, 
And  iVom  their  noatrlla  anort  ethereal 

flame 
Over  that  xtry  porch. 
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**  A  glorioat  team  of  horses,  — 
what  seem^  strange  to  me  was,  that, 
closely  viewed,  they  appear  heavy, 
while  fh>m  the  piazza  below  they  look 
Ught  as  deer."  Ooethe^  Trant, 


"It  should  seem  that  the  horses 
are  irrevocably  Chlan,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  Ck>nstantlnople  by  Theodo- 
sius."  Byron. 

tar  *'  We  have  seen  no  bravoes  with 
poisoned  stilettos,  no  masks,  no  wild 
carnival ;  btit  we  have  seen  the  ancient 

Eridc  of  Venice,  the  grim  Bronze 
[orses  that  figare  in  a  thousand  le- 
sends.  Venice  may  well  cherish  them, 
for  they  are  the  only  horses  she  ever 
had."  Mark  Twain, 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  bis  $teed*  </ 
braut 
Their  gilded  collar*  glitterlnx  in  the  sun : 
But  fs  not  Doris's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
Are  they  not  bridled  t  Byron. 

Bronze  Wolf.  See  Wolf  of  the 
Capitol. 

Brook  Farm.  A  celebrated  com- 
munity or  association  organized 
for  agricultural  and  also  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  at  West  Rox- 
Imry,  Mass.,  in  1841.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  George  Ripley 
were  among  its  founders.  In  his 
preface  to  the  "  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance,*' which  is  thought  to  em- 
body a  description  of  the  commu- 
nity, Hawthorne  says  that  he  has 
"  ventured  to  make  free  with  his 
old  and  affectionately  -  remem- 
bered Brook  Farm,  as  beinf^  cer- 
tainly the  most  romantic  episo<le 
of  his  own  life."  The  characters 
introduced  into  this  romance  are 
wholly  fictitious,  though  they 
may  naturally  enough  be  thought 
to  harmonize  well  with  the  scene 
of  the  story. 

4^  *'  The  self-conceited  philanthro- 

Eist;  the  high-spirited  woman  bruising 
era^f  against  the  narrow  limlUitions 
of  her  sex ;  the  weakly  maiden  whose 
tremulous  nerves  endow  her  with  sib- 
ylline attributes;  the  minor  poca  be- 
ginning life  with  strenuous  aspirations 
which  die  out  with  hisyouthtul  fervor : 
all  these  might  have  been  looked  for  at 
Brook  Farm,  but,  by  some  accident, 
never  made  their  appearance  there." 

ffaioihome. 


**  While  our  enterprise  lay  all  in 
theory,  we  had  pleased  ourselves  with 
delectable  visions  of  the  spiritualization 
of  labor.  It  was  to  be  our  form  of 
prayer  and  ceremonial  of  worship. 
Aaeh  atrok*  of  the  hoe  was  to  uncover 


some  aromatic  root  of  wisdom*  hereto* 
fore  hidden  from  the  sun.  ...  In  this 
point  of  view,  matters  did  not  turn  oul 
quite  so  well  as  we  anticipated.  .  .  . 
The  clods  of  earth  which  we  so  con- 
stantly belabored  and  turned  over  and 
over,  were  never  etherealized  into 
thought.  Our  thoughts,  on  the  con. 
trary,  were  fast  becoming  cloddish." 

Hawthorne, 
Here  is  a  new  enterprise  of  Brook  Farm^ 
of  Skeneateles,  of  Northampton ;  why  so 
Imnatient  to  baptize  them  Essenos,  or 
Port  RoyaliMts.  or  Sluikers,  or  by  any 
known  and  effete  name  /  Emerson, 

Btrtween  the  general  it}*  of  those  theo- 
rists and  Emerson  there  was  a  wide  gap, 
although  he.  like  Hawthorne.  If  less  prac- 
tically, sympathized  with  Ripley's  Brook 
Farm  experiment. 

Lathn^,  Harper**  Mag. 

Brooks's.  A  Whig  club  in  Lon- 
don, founded  as  Almack's  Club 
in  17()4.  The  club-house  in  St. 
James's  Street  was  opened  in 
1778.  SirJoshua  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Hume,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Horace 
Walpole,  Sheridan,  and  Wilber- 
force  were  among  the  noted  men 
of  Brooks's.  See  Almack's 
Club. 

The  choicest  wines  are  enhanced  In 
their  liberal  but  tempemttf  use  by  the 
vista  opened  in  Lord  Holland's  t«les  of 
bacchanalian  eveningn  at  Brooks's  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  wlien  potations  deeper 
and  more  serious  rewarded  the  states- 
mau's  toils,  and  shortened  hisduvs. 

Talfourd. 

Not  to  know  Brown  was,  at  the  Wr st 
End,  simply  to  be  unknown.  Brookes  was 
proud  of  him,  and  without  him  the  Trav- 
pllerM  would  not  have  been  such  a  Travel* 
lers  as  it  is.  Anthony  TroUope. 

Brothers,  The.  A  political  club  in 
London,  the  rules  for  which  were 
framed,  in  1713,  by  Dean  Swift, 
who  declared  that  the  end  of  the 
club  was  "to  advance  conversa- 
tion and  friendship,  and  to  re- 
ward learning  without  interest  or 
recommendation;"  and  that  it 
was  to  take  in  "  none  but  men  of 
wit,  or  men  of  interest;  and  if  we 

{fo  on  as  we  be^an,  no  other  club 
n  this  town  will  be  worth  talk- 
ing of."  The  meetings  of  the 
club  were  held  every  Tuesday, 
first  at  the  Thatched  House  Tav- 
ern, and  latterly  at  the  Star  and 
Garter.  The  Brothers  Club  hav- 
ing to  a  great  extent  served  its 
purpose  was  succeeded,  in  1714, 
by  the  Scriblerus  Club.  See 
Sc&iBLKBUS  Club. 
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Brothers,  The.  [Ger.  Die  Bruder,] 
See  Stebnbsbg. 

Brougham  HalL  The  ancient 
and  nictureiftque  seat  of  Lord 
Brougliam  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land. It  18  called,  from  its  situa- 
tion and  beautiful  view,  the 
♦*  Windsor  of  the  North." 

Broughton  Castle.  A  noted  man- 
sion of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  near 
Banbury,  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, England. 

Brown  University.  An  institution 
of  learning  in  Providence,  R.I. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  1764, 
at  Warren,  as  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, removed  to  Providence  in 
1770,  and  in  1804  named  Brown 
University.  Here  is  a  library  of 
about  40,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  a  portrait- 
gallery. 

Broxboume  House.  The  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  near 
Dunbar,  Scotland. 

Bruoe's  Castle.  This  castle  on 
Rathlin  Island,  between  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Robert  Bruce 
was  long  concealed  here.  Here 
occurred  the  well-known  incident 
of  the  spider  and  the  web. 

Bruce's  Tomb.  See  Harpers' 
•  Tomb. 

Bruges,  Belfry  of.  See  Bblpry 
OF  Bruges. 

Briihl  Palace.  A  well-known 
building  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  In 
front  of  the  palace  is  the  Briihl 
terrace  overlooking  the  Elbe. 

Brunswick  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Brunswick  Theatre.  This  theatre 
in  London,  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  and  opened 
in  1828,  fell  to  the  ground,  from 
defective  construction,  during  a 
rehearsal,  a  few  days  after  the 
opening. 

Bteddin.  A  ruined  palace  of  the 
Emir  Beshir  (b.  1764),  "  Prince  of 
Lebanon,"  in  Northern  Palestine. 
It  was  once  gorgeously  furnished 


in  the  highest  style  of  Damascene 
art,  with  marble  pavements  and 
gilded  arabesquea  ceilings,  but  is 
now  entirely  abandoned  to  decay. 

Bubastis,  Temple  of.  SeeTEMPLR 
OF  Bubastis. 

Bueentaur,  The.  The  name  of 
the  famous  j|ptlley  in  which  the 
Doge  of  Venice  went  out  once  a 
year  to  wed  the  Adriatic.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Ducentorum,  i.e.,  a  vessel  hav- 
ing two  hundred  oars.  There 
have  been  only  three  Bucentaurs. 
One  was  built  in  1520.  Another, 
still  more  splendid,  was  built  in 
the  following  century.  The  third 
and  last  was  constructed  in  1725, 
and  destroyed  in  17(17.  It  is  said 
that  the  gildlngalone of  this  last 
cost  ^^0,000.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Espousal  of  the  Adriatic  is 
of  higher  antiquitv  than  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  Bueentaur. 
This  wedding  ceremony,  sym- 
bolizing the  naval  supremacy  of 
Venice,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the 
fleet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  A 
consecrated  ring  was  each  year 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  papal  Nuntio  and  tlia 
diplomatic  corps,  with  the  decla- 
ration by  the  Doge  that,  '*We 
wed  thee,  O  sea,  in  sign  of  true 
and  perpetual  dominion  "  {Dm- 
ponsamna  te,  mare,  in  tiynum  veri 
peiTJetuique  dominii). 


**  In  the  model-room  [of  the 
Arsenal  at  Venice]  are  miniature  rep- 
reeentations  of  all  forma  of  navigable 
craft,  from  ancient  galleys  down  to 
modem  fHgates.  There  is  also  a  model 
of  the  Bueentaur,  made  from  drawing* 
and  recollections  after  the  original  had 
been  destroyed.  This  must  have  been 
a  gorgeous  toy,  but  very  unseaworthy. 
A  bit  of  the  mast  of  the  original  struc- 
ture is  still  preserved.**  UiUard. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  n»- 

n*»wed. 
The  Bueenlaur  lies  rotting  unrestored. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I  _ 

As  bright  as  In  a  blue  lagune, 
Wlipn  gondolas  from  shore  to  shore 
Swam  round  the  golden  Bueentaur 

On  a  Venetian  holiday. 
What  time  the  Doge  threw  in  the  tide 
The  ring  which  made  the  sea  his  bride. 

T.  A  Read. 
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Bnckinsliam  Palace.  The  town 
residence  of  the  soyereifi^  of 
England,  situated  in  London,  on 
the  west  side  of  St.  James's  Park. 
It  was  built  between  1825  and 
1837,  upon  the  site  of  Buckingham 
House.  Queen  Victoria  took  up 
her  residence  here  July  13, 1837. 

Bnen  Betiro.  [Pleasant  Retreat.] 
Extensive  pleasure-grounds  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  laid  out  as  a  place 
of  retirement  for  Philip  Iv.,  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  from 
ptolitics.  Here  were  formerly 
situated  a  palace  and  a  theatre  in 
which  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
were  acted.  These  gardens  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
since  the  revolution  of  1868. 

Buildicor  of  Carthage.  A  well- 
known  and  admired  picture  by 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner 
(1775-1851),  the  English  landscape- 
painter,  and  regarded  one  of  nis 
best  works.  Now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 


__  *•  The  principal  object  in  the 
foreground  of  Turner's  *  Building  of 
Carthage^*  is  a  group  of  children  sail- 
ing toy.boats."  Ruakin. 

Bull,  The  Toung.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Paul  Potter  (1625-1654), 
the  Dutch  painter.  It  represents 
a  young  bull  with  a  cow,  repos- 
ing, and  a  sheep  and  a  shepherd, 
in  a  landscape.  "All  these  fig- 
ures are  as  large  as  life,  and  the 
cattle  so  extraordinarily  true  to 
nature  as  not  only  to  appear  real 
at  a  certain  distance,  but  even  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  when  seen 
near;  the  single  hairs  on  the 
cow's  head  being  seemingly  pal- 
pable to  the  touch.  The  plastic 
element  and  the  energy  of  execu- 
tion are  particularly  imposing 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  is 
but  one  fault,  —  the  legs  of  the 
bull,  and  the  bent  foreleg  of  the 
cow,  are  a  little  stiff."  It  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 


'*  There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast to  a  very  eeneralized  mode  of 
treatment  than  that  displayed  in  the 
celebrated  picture  of  *The  Bull'  by 
Paul  Potter,  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  deception  of  any  really  fine 
workofartl  baveseen.  .  .  .  Through- 


out the  picture,  indeed,  we  see  that 
the  hand  has  been  directed  by  the  eye 
of  a  consummate  artist,  and  not  merely 
by  a  skllfUl  copyist."  C.  R.  Leslie. 

Bull,  The.  See  Fabnbse  Bull  and 
Alobrney  Bull. 

Bull  and  Mouth  Inn.  A  noted 
hostelry  of  London  in  former 
days,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name. 

Also  the  bumpkins  from  Norfolk  just 
disKorged  by  tbe  Bull  and  Mouth,  — the 
soldlprs,  the  mllUners,  the  Frenchmen, 
the  swindlers,  the  porters  with  four-post 
beds  on  their  backs,  who  add  the  excite- 
ment of  danger  to  that  of  amusement. 

y.  p.  wiiiiM. 

Bull  of  Phalaris.  Phalaris,  tyrant 
of  Afrrigentum,  in  Sicily,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  is  said  to  have  employed 
an  Athenian  artist  to  make  for 
him  a  brazen  bull  so  constructed 
as  to  contain  a  man,  and  a  small 
fire  by  which  he  would  be  burned 
to  death.  History  adds  that  the 
artist  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
punishment  he  had  himself  in« 
vented.  Phalaris  subjected  his 
enemies  and  many  citizens  of 
Agrigentura  to  this  punishment, 
but  finallv  the  people  revolting 
caused  him  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  same  means. 


Lettres  de  cachet^  that  masterpiece  of 
ingenious  tyranny,  are  nior**  dangerous 
to  men  than  the  brazen  bull,  that  tnfenial 
invention  of  Phalaris,  because  they  unite 
to  the  most  odious  uniformity  an  imposing 
appearance  of  J  ustlce.  Mrabeau. 

Bunhill  Fields.  A  burial-ground 
in  London,  and  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  several  eminent  men.  It 
was  opened  as  a  suburban  place 
for  burial  in  1()65,  and  was  closed 
in  1850.  According  to  Southey, 
Bunhill-Fields'  burial-ground  is 
the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Dissent- 
ers. It  was  one  of  the  chief 
places  for  burial  in  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague.  John  Bunyan, 
Daniel  DeFoe,  Isaac  Watts,  and 
Nathaniel  Lardner  were  buried 
here.  Its  original  name  of  '*  Bone- 
hill  Fields  "  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  its  having  been  made 
a  place  of  deposit  for  more  than 
1,000  cart-loads  of  human  bones 
removed  from  the  charnel-house 
of  St.  Paul's. 
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He  [MfltorO  used  also  to  sit  In  a  gray, 
coane  cloth  cont.  at  the  duorof  his  house 
in  Btmhill  field*.  In  warm  sunny  weather, 
to  enjuv  the  tVesta  air;  and  so,  as  well 
as  In  his  room,  received  the  visits  of 
people  of  dlstuigaished  parts  as  well  as 
quality.  /  mehard$on. 

BuBlcer  Hill.  See  Battle  of 
BuNKBR  Hill. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A  lofty 
obelisk  of  Quincy  granite,  on 
what  is  now  called  Bunker  Hill, 
formerly  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charles- 
town  (now  a  part  of  Boston), 
Mass.  It  is  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  battle  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  which  took 
place  June  17, 1775.  The  monu- 
ment' is  221  feet  in  height,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  all 
points.  The  corner-^tone  was  laid 
in  1825  bv  Gen.  La  Fayette.  It 
was  finisned  in  1842,  when  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Daniel 
"Webster. 


**  We  wish  that  whoaoever,  in 
all  coining  time,  shall  turn  his  eye 
hither,  mav  behold  that  the  place  is 
not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
sreat  battle  of  the  Revolution  was 
rought.  .  .  .  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  point- 
ed spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated 
to  Qod,  may  contribute  also  to  produce, 
in  all  mlnd»,  a  pious  feeling  of  depend* 
ence  and  gratitude.  We  w^ish,  finally, 
that  the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him 
who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the 
first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may 
be  something  which  shall  remind  hlm{ 
of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his 
couutrv.  Let  it  rise !  let  it  rise,  till  it 
meet  toe  sun  in  his  coming;  lot  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  It, 
and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play  on 
its  summit."  Daniel  Webnter. 

\^AddrtnH  on  Laving  the  Comer-Stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument^  1826.] 

There  Is  a  stone  now  standing  In  very 
good  order  that  was  as  old  as  a  monument 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne's  day  is 
now  when  Joseph  went  down  Into  Egypt. 
Think  of  the  shaft  on  Bunker  Hill  standing 
In  the  sunshine  on  the  morning  of  Jan  usry 
1st.  in  the  yearftSTil  it  won't  be  stand- 
ing,—the  Master  said. —We  are  poor 
bunglers  compared  to  those  old  Egyptians. 

Uolmet. 

I  have  seen  Tagllonl,- he  answered.  — 
She  u«ed  to  take  her  steps  rather  prettily. 
I  have  seen  the  woman  that  danced  the 
cap-stone  on  to  Bunker  Hill  Monuments  as 
Orpheus  moved  the  rocks  by  music,  —  the 
Elssler  woman,— Fanny  Ebaler. 

Holmei. 


And  when  the  prowling  man-thief  came 

hunting  for  his  prey 
Beneath  the  very   shadow   of  Bunker't 

$h^fi  of  gray. 
How,  through  the  ftree  lips  of  the  son,  the 

fkther  s  warning  spoke ; 
How,  fh)m  its  bond  of  trade  and  sect,  the 

nigrim  city  broke !  Whittier. 

Burghley  House.  The  fine  Eliza- 
bethan manorial  mansion  erected 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
now  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  It  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Northampton,  Eng- 
land. The  interior  is  very  mag- 
nificent, and  the  building  has 
many  historical  and  legendary 
associations  connected  with  it. 

Weeping,  weepinjs,  late  and  early. 
Walking  up  ana  pacing  dovm. 

Deeply  mourned  the  I^rd  of  Burghley, 
Burghley  Home  by  Stami'ord  town. 

Tennytom, 

Burgomaster  Meier  Madonna. 
See  Madomiya  op  the  BurgO' 
MASTER  Meter. 

Burgoyne,  Surrender  of.  See 
Surrender  of  Burootne. 

Burlington    Arcade.     A    double 

row  of  shops  in  London,  built  in 

1819  for  Lord  George  Cavendish, 

and,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt, 

famous  for  "  small  shops  and  tall 

beadles." 

When  I  first  descended  into  the  cabin 
of  the  New  York,  it  looked,  in  my  unac- 
customed eyes,  about  as  long  as  the  Bur- 
lington Arcade.  JHeten*. 

Burlington  House.  A  mansion  in 
Piccadilly,  London,  originally 
built  for  the  second  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. It  is  celebrated  as  hav- 
ing been  the  rendezvous  of  the 
leading  artists,  poets,  and  phil- 
osophers of  the  last  century. 
Handel  resided  here  for  a  time. 
In  1854  it  was  purchased  by  the 
British  government,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Society 
and  other  literary  and  scientific 
institutions. 

—  Burlxngton"*  fklr  palace  stlU  remains 
lieauty     within  —  without,     proportion 

reigns; 
Beneath  Ills  eye  declining  art  revives. 
The  wall  with  animated  pictures  lives. 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  melt- 
ing strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  through 

every  vein. 
There  oft  1  enter  (but  with  cleaner  shoes) 
For  Burlington"*  beloved  by  every  Muse. 

&ay,  THota 
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Burnet  House.  A  noble  mansion 
in  London,  in  which  lived  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(l<v43-1715).  It  was  taken  down  a 
few  years  ago. 

Burning  Bush.     See  Mosss  axd 

THE  BUKKINO  BuSH. 

Bums's  Cottage.  A  small  house 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  where,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1759,  Robert 
Burns,  the  i)oet,  was  born.  The 
original  building,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  "  clay  bigging," 
was  rebuilt  by  the  poet's  father. 
The  cottage  is  now  converted 
into  a  public-house. 

Bums's  Monument.  1.  A  memo- 
rial structure  in  honor  of  the 
poet  Bums  (1759-1796),  erected  in 
1820  near  tne  town  of  Ayr,  in 
Scotland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  temple,  surrounded  bv 
nine  Corinthian  pillars,  symboli- 
cal of  the  nine  Muses.  Within 
are  preserved  some  relics  of  the 
poet. 

2.  A  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
poet,  erected  in  1830,  in  Edin- 
Durgh.  The  cupola  is  designed 
after  the  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens. 

Burying  Hill.  A  hill  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  where  many  of  the  Pil- 
grims were  buried.  On  this  hill, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbors  of  Plymouth  and  Dux- 
buzy  and  the  adjacent  country,  a 
fortified  church  was  built  in  1622 
with  six  cannon  on  its  fiat  roof. 

BushneU  Park.  A  beautiful  pleas- 
ure-ground in  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  new  State  Capitol  is  situated 


in  it,  and  it  contains  some  fine 
statues. 


Bushy  Park, 
park  near 
land. 


A  well-known  royal 
Twickenham,    Eng- 


Busrah.  A  noble  fortress  in  Syria, 
once  a  great  stronghold,  but  now 
abandoned,  or  occupied  only  by 
roving  bands  of  Arabs.  It  con- 
tains within  its  enclosure  a  great 
theatre,  portions  of  which  are 
still  perfect,  and  which  dates 
without  doubt  from  Roman  times. 

Button's.  A  sort  of  successor  to 
Will's  cofifee-house,  and  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  wits  in 
London  after  the  death  of  Dry- 
den.  Button's  was  in  Russell 
Street,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Will's.  Addison  (who  was  the 
chief  patron),  Steele,  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Garth,  and  others 
frequented  Button's.  Here  was 
a  letter-box,  with  its  opening  in 
the  form  of  a  lion's  head,  into 
which  were  put  contributions  for 
the  "Guardian."  Button's  de- 
clined after  Addison's  death  and 
Steele's  retirement  from  London. 
See  Will's. 

On  Sunday  morning,  died,  alter  three 
days*  ilineas.  Mr  Button,  wno  rormerlv 
kept  Button's  CoflTee-houae,  In  Russell 
(Street.  CoventOarden;  a  very  noted  bouse 
for  wits,  being  the  place  where  the  Lyon 
produced  the  famous  Tatlert  and  Speeta- 
tor*.  Daily  Advertiser  (1731). 

Addison  osnally  studied  all  the  morn- 
ing, then  met  his  party  at  Button's,  dined 
there,  and  stavd  Ave  or  six  hours;  and 
sometimes  fkr  Into  the  night. 

Pope,  Spenee't  Aneedoteu 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more ! 

E'en  Button:*  wits  to  worms  shall  torn. 
Who  macgota  were  before.  Pop6' 
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Ca'  Doro.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful palaces  in  Venice,  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  so  named  after  its  ancient 
owners,  the  Doro  family. 

Caaba.  A  Mohammedan  temple 
at  Mecca,  Arabia.  It  contains  a 
small  oratory  within  which  is  a 
black  stone  held  sacred  by  all 
Mussulmans.  [Written  also  Kaa- 
bah.]    See  Black  Stone. 


"Neither  Its  ordonnance,  nor, 
ao  far  as  we  can  understand.  Its  details, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much 
architectural  magnlHcence.  Even  In 
size  it  is  surpassed  bv  many,  and  is  leas 
than  iU  great  rival,  the  great  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  600  feet  square. 
Still  it  is  interesting,  as  it  is  in  reality 
the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ; 
for  though  many  mosques  are  now  re- 
puted sacred,  and  as  such  studiously 
guarded  against  profanation,  this  pre- 
tended sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 
borrowed  from  other  religions,  and  is 
no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to 
one  only  t«mple  as  the  place  where  the 
people  should  worship,  and  towards 
which  they  should  turn  in  prayer.*' 

FerguMon. 

4^  •«  The  celebrated  Kaabah  at 
Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world 
now  bow  in  praver,  is  probably  a  third 
[fire-temple  of  the  ancient  Persians]." 

Fergtuson, 

4^  **  A  curious  object,  that  Caabah ! 
There  it  stands  at  this  hour,  in  the 
black  cloth -cove  ring  the  Sultan  sends  it 
yearly;  "i"  cubits  hi gh;'  with  circuit, 
with  double  circuit  or  pillars,  with  fes 
tuon-rows  of  lamps  and  quaint  orna- 
ments :  the  lamps  will  be  lighted  again 
<Ai«  night, —  to  glitter  ugtiin  under  the 
stars.  An  authentic  fragment  of  the 
oldest  Past.  It  is  the  Ktblah  of  all 
Moslem:  from  Delhi  all  onwards  to 
Morocco,  the  eyes  of  innumerable  pray- 
ing men  are  turned  towards  iU  five 
times,  this  day  and  all  days :  one  of  the 
notablest  centres  in  the  Ilabitalion  of 
Men.  CarlyU. 

They  .  .  measure  with  an  English 
footmfa  every  cell  of  the  Inqnlsitlon,  every 
Turkish  ccmm,  every  Holy  uf  holicH. 

J£rner»<m. 


To  the  traveller  Imbued  with  a  filing 
for  the  historical  and  poetical,  so  tnsapar- 
ably  intertwined  in  the  annals  of  romantic 
Spain,  the  Alhsmbra  is  as  much  an  object 
or  devotion  as  is  the  Caaba  to  all  true 
Moslems.  Irvimg, 

Cadzow  Castle.  A  ruined  baronial 
mansion  in  Scotland,  near  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
family  of  that  name.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  a  ballad  entitled  "  Cad- 
zow Castle." 

Caerlaverock  Castle.  An  ancient 
and  noted  feudal  fortress  near 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  the  former 
seat  of  the  Maxwells,  celebrated 
for  its  siege  by  King  Edward  I. 
of  England,  and  for  the  brave 
resistance  made  by  its  garrison. 
This  castle  suggested  to  Scott  his 
description  of  Ellengowan. 

Cnsar.  See  Cleopatra  and  C^s- 
8AR,  Death  of  Juluts  Cjesak, 
Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar. 

CsBsar  Borgia.  A  portrait  often 
ascribed  to  Raphael,  and  said  to 
be  the  likeness  of  the  Prince,  in 
the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome. 
It  is  now  ascertidned  to  be  neither 
the  work  of  the  one  nor  the  por- 
trait of  the  other. 

Cnsars,  Palace  of  the.    See  Pai«- 

ACE  OF  THE  CiESARS. 

CflBsar's  Tower.  A  remarkable 
keep  of  immense  size  and  im- 
pressive effect,  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
See  Kenilworth  Castle. 

Caf^  (Caffd)  Grecco.  [The  Greek 
Cafe. J  A  well-known  cafe  at 
Rome,  in  the  Via  Condotti,  fa- 
mous as  the  rendezvous  of  artists 
of  all  nations. 


"In  the  morning  we  breakfiut 
at  the  c({fe  Greco  ;  this  is  a  long,  low, 
smoky  apartment,  not  brilliant  or  at- 
tractive, out  convenient:  it  appears  to 
be  like  the  rest  throughout  Italy.** 

Taine,  Tran; 

Caffegiolo.    A  royal  villa,  the  an- 
cient residence  of   the  Medicia 
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about  15  miles  from   Florence, 
Italy. 

Casliari,  The.  A  Sardinian  steam- 
er trading  between  Genoa  and 
Tunis.  Sne  was  seized  by  some 
Sicilian  adventurers  in  June, 
1857,  who  with  her  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  territory  of  Naples. 
Afterwards  the  vessel  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Neapolitans,  who 
imprisoned  with  the  crew  two 
English  engineers  who  were  on 
lioard.  The  affair  became  a  mat- 
ter of  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  England  and  Naples. 

Caiaphas'  Palace.  This  name  is 
applied  to  a  building,  now  a  con- 
vent, on  ZioD,  which  seems  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Armeni- 
ans. The  credulous  see  here  the 
stone  which  closed  the  Saviour's 
sepulchre,  the  spot  where  Peter 
was  standing  when  he  denied  his 
Master,  and  even  the  very  stone 
upon  which  the  cock  roosted 
when  he  crew. 

CaiuB  Cestius,  Pirramid  of.  See 
Pybamid  of  Caius  Cestius. 

Cains  College.  A  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  The  college  was  insti- 
tuted in  1348. 

Calais  Pier.  A  noted  picture  bv 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner 
(1775-1851).  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Calaveras  Pines.  A  celebrated 
grove  of  mammoth  pine-trees 
(iikquoia  gigantea)  in  Calaveras 
County,  California.  Some  of 
these  are  about  320  feet  high  and 
30  feet  in  diameter.  A  similar 
grove,  likewise  much  visited  by 
tourists,  is  found  in  Mariposa 
County.  These  trees  are  believed 
to  be  over  2,300  years  of  age.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  this  grove  was 
granted  to  the  State  of  California 
on  condition  that  it  should  be 
kept  as  a  public  domain.  The 
grant  was  accepted,  and  the  lo- 
cality is  now  under  the  charge  of 
commissioners . 

Caledonia,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  24, 1862. 


Caledonian  Forest.  A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  wood  which  once, 
under  the  name  of  the  Caledoni- 
an Forest,  covered  the  whole  of 
southern  Scotland,  from  sea  to 
sea,  still  exists  on  the  bank  of 
the  Avon  near  Hamilton.  A  few 
large  oaks  are  all  that  is  now  left. 

California.  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873). 

California  Street.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  in  which  the  chief  banking 
offices  are  situated. 

Caligula.  A  noted  bronze  bust  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Caligula, 
now  in  Turin,  Italy.  [Called  also 
the  Alberlina  Bronze,} 


••  One  of  the  most  precious  por- 

traltA  of  antiqaity,  not  only  because  it 
confirms  the  testimony  or  the  green 
basalt  in  the  Vatican,  but  also  because 
it  supplies  an  even  more  emphatic  and 
impressive  illustration  to  the  narrative 
of  Suetonius.**  J.  A.  SymtnuU. 

Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge.    A 

fncture  by  Joseph  Mallord  Wil- 
iam  Turner  (1775-1851),  the  Eng- 
lish  landscape-painter,  and  re- 
garded one  of  Ins  best  works.  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Calisto.    See  Diana  and  Calisto. 

CalixtuB,  St.     See  Catacomb  of 

St.  Calixtus. 

Calling  of  St.  Peter.  See  Mir- 
aculous Draught  of  Fishes. 

Calling  of  the  Apostles.  A  fresco- 
painting  by  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo  (1440-1498  ?).  In  the  Sistiue 
Chapel,  Rome. 

Callirrhoe.  The  fountain  — and 
according  to  Pausanias  the  only 
one  —  which  supplied  sweet  run- 
ning water  to  Athens,  Greece. 
Also  known  as  Enneacrunns,  from 
the  nine  pipes  in  which  the  water 
was  conveyed.  A  small  spring 
still  called  xoAAtppdi;  now  issues 
from  a  ridge  of  rock  crossing  the 
bed  of  the  Ilissus. 

Calton  Hill.  A  well-known  emi- 
nence in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
crowned  with  monuments. 

Calvary.  A  rock  so  called,  now 
within  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, at  Jerusalem.    The  Saviour 
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wa8  crucified  at  a  place  known  as 
Golgotha  (Hebrew  for  **  a  skull "), 
the  LAtin  equivalent  for  which  is 
Calvaria,  whence  our  English  Cid- 
vary. 

j|9* "  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  there  are  two  errors  implied 
in  the  popular  ezpreuioD  *  Mount  Cal- 
vary.* 1.  There  is  in  the  Bcriptuml 
narrative  no  mention  of  a  mount  or  hill. 
2.  There  is  no  such  name  as  *  Calva- 
ry.* The  passage  from  which  the 
word  is  taken  in  Lulce  zziii.  33,  is 
merely  the  Latin  translation  (*  Calva- 
ria*)  of  what  the  Bvangelist  calls  *a 
skull,'  — KpoMov."         A.  P,  Stanley. 

According  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  GI017  is  a 
Calvary  on  which  the  poet  is  crucified. 

Outtave  Planeht,  Tram. 

Oalves-Head  Club.  This  club,  "in 
ridicule  of  the  memory  of  Charles 
I,"  consisting  of  Independents 
and  Anabaptists,  and  formed  in 
the  times  of  the  Revolution,  was 
in  existence  as  l9te  as  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Geoige  II, 
They  met  annually,  and  dined 
upon  calves*  heads  prepared  in 
various  ways,  by  which  thev  rep- 
resented the  King  and  his  fnends. 
Their  meetings  were  at  length 
broken  up  by  a  mob. 

Indeed,  his  rOeorge  Savllle,  Tlscount 
Ilallfkx  j  Jests  upon  hereditarv  monarchy 
were  sometimes  such  as  woula  have  bettor 
become  a  member  of  the  C<»ir»  Head  Ctu^ 
than  a  privy  councillor  or  the  Ktuarts. 

Maeaulay. 

Calvin's  Hoiise.  The  house  in 
which  the  Reformer  lived  from 
1M3  to  1564.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Rue  des  Chanoines,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Calydonian  Boar.  See  Chace  op 
THE  Calydonian  Boar. 

Camaldoli,  Convent  of.  A  cele- 
brated monastic  establishment  at 
Camaldoli,  Italy,  founded  near 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

j|9*  "  This  monastery  Is  secluded 
from  the  approach  of  woman,  in  a  deep, 
narrow,  woody  dell.  Its  circuit  of  dead 
walls,  built  on  the  conventual  plan, 
Kives  it  an  aspect  of  confinement  and 
defence;  yet  this  is  considered  as  a 
privileged  retreat,  where  the  rule  of 
the  order  relaxes  its  rigor,  and  no 
monks  can  reside  but  the  sick  or  the 
superannuated,  the  dignitary  or  the 
steward,  the  apothecary  or  the  bead- 
tamer.  ForeyUt. 


Oh,  Joy  fbr  f»'l,  who  hear  her  call 
Frum  Kray  Camaldoli' teonvent-wan. 
And  Elmo's  towers  to  freedom's  camivmll 

WkUHer, 

Camblaso  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Cambiaso.]  A  noted  palace  in 
Genoa,  Italy. 

Cambio,  Bala  deL  See  Sala  dbi. 
Cambio. 

Cambridge  House.  A  mansion  in 
Ijondon,  where  Adolphus,  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  youngest  son  of 
George  III.,  died  in  1S50.  It  was 
afterwards  the  town  residence  of 
Viscount  Palmerston,  and  is  now 
a  Naval  and  Military  Club  House. 

Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  A  ruined 
monastery  in  Scotland,  near  Al- 
loa, founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  once  the  richest  abbey 
in  the  kingdom. 

Camden  House.  A  mansion  in 
London,  built  in  1612,  and  inter- 
esting from  its  historic  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  younff 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  lived 
here  with  his  mother.  Queen 
Anne.  Camden  House  was  burnt 
in  1862,  and  has  since  been  re* 
built. 

Bsck  In  the  dailc,  by  Brompton  Fartc, 
He  turned  up  thro*  the  Oore, 

And  Bluiilc  to  Campden-houee  aohigli. 
All  iu  his  coach  and  four.  Sv\ft, 

Camelot.  A  hill  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  parish  of  Queen's 
Camel,  England,  famous  in  the 
Arthurian  legends. 

GoOBc.  if  once  I  luid  thee  upon  Sarum 

nlain, 
I'd  drive  thee  cackling  home  to  CameM. 

Shateepeare. 

Camera  della  Segnatura.  One  of 
the  four  chambers  known  as  the 
Stanze  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome,  because  adorned  with 
paintings  by  that  master. 

Camere  di  Raff aello.  See  Stakzb 
OP  Raphael. 

Campagna.  [The  country.]  A 
name  given,  in  partioular,  to  the 
undulating  plain  which  extends 
on  all  sides  aroimd  Rome,  in- 
cluding portions  of  ancient  La- 
tium  anil  Etruria.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  first  applied  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  whoU 
region  is  now  very  unhealthy  in 
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mnnnier,  owing  to  the  Tniasmata 
which  rise  from  it.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  health! alness  and  perennial 
salubrity  of  this  now  desolate 
region,  which  was  once  adorned 
with  Roman  villas  and  gardens. 
Pius  VI.  (1775-1799)  drained  a 
IK>rtion  of  this  plain. 


**  Of  all  klndB  of  country  that 
could,  by  possibility,  lie  ouiside  the 

Sfttes  of  Rome,  this  is  the  aptest  and 
ttest  burial-ground  for  the  Dead  City.** 

IHckens. 


"  Over  this  region  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  a  light  still  hangs  more  beautiAil 
Uian  its  golden  mists  or  the  purple 
shadows  that  lie  upon  its  distant  hills. 
The  spirit  of  the  past  dwells  here,  and 
breathes  over  the  landscape  ihe  conse- 
crating gleams  of  valor,  patriotism,  and 
filial  duty."  HUtard, 


"Nothing  can  be  more  heart- 
rending than  the  contrast  which  the 
immediate  and  the  present  here  form 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  gild- 
ed as  they  are  by  the  feelings  and  the 
fancy.  I  cannot  express  the  sinking 
of  heart  which  I  felt  in  passing  so 
many  hours  over  this  dreary  waste  — 
these  lugenUM  ccmtpU  so  different  from 
all  the  deserts  nature  has  elsewhere 
left  or  created.**  Ticknor, 

Nothing  Impresses  the  traveller  more, 
on  visiting  the  once  Imperial  city,  than 
the  long  lines  of  aqaeduccB  that  are  every- 
where  seen  stretchinK  across  the  now  de- 
•ertfid  plain  of  the  Campagna, 

Fergustofu 

Groves,  temples,  palaces, 
Rwept  fh>m  the  sight ;  and  nothing  visible, 
Amtd  the  sulphurous  vapors  that  pxhale 
As  firom  a  land  accur»t,  save  here  and 

there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fWwment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismembered  giant. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

Ko  wreaths  of  sad  Campagna's  flowers 
Shall  childhood  in  thy  pathway  fling; 

Vo  garlands  flnom  their  ravaged  bowers 
Shall  Teml's  maidens  bring.    Whittier. 

The  priest,  and  the  swart  fisher  by  his  side. 
Beheld  the  Eternal  City  lift  Its  domes 
And  solemn  fanes  and  monumental  pomp 
Above  the  waste  Campagna,        Whittier. 

Damimna  Museum.  An  old  Ro- 
man collection,  now  forming  part 
of  the  Musee  Napoleon  III.,  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  was  bought 
by  the  French  Government  in 
1H61.  This  museum  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  antique  statues, 
and  is  rich  in  jewels  of  gold  and 
lirecioua  stones. 


Mile.  d*Estang  had  earrinn  like  those 
in  the  Campana  Museum^  with  emeralds. 

Tainet  Tnuu. 

Campanile.  In  Italy,  the  general 
name  for  the  belfry  or  bell-tower 
of  a  church,  usually  in  that  coun- 
try a  sef|arate  building  from  the 
church  itself.  The  more  noted 
campaniles  are  those  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Venice.  See  Giotto's 
Campanilr,  the  Leaniko  Towbk, 
and  St.  Ma&k's  Campanile. 

Campbell.  See  Castle  Camp- 
bell. 

Campidoglio,  Piazza  deL  See 
Piazza  del  Campiooolio. 

Campo  di  Sangue.  See  Field  of 
Blood. 

Campo  Marzo.  The  modem  Ital- 
ian name  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins,  or  Field  of  Mars,  a  low 
irregular  plain  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  between  the  Corso  and 
the  Tiber,  surrounded  by  the  Pin- 
cian,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Capi- 
toline  hills,  including  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  modern  city. 
See  Campus  Martius. 

Campo  Santo.  [The  Holy  Field.] 
A  celebrated  cemetery  in  Pisa, 
Italy,  adjoining  the  Cathedral 
and  Baptistery.  It  was  founded 
by  Arcnbishop  Ubaldo  de'  Lan- 
franchi,  about  the  year  1200,  who, 
retreating  from  Palestine,  whence 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Saladin^ 
returned  with  53  vessels  laden 
with  earth  from  Mount  Calvary, 
which  he  deposited  in  this  place. 
The  present  building  was  begim 
in  1278.  It  has  given  its  name  to 
every  similar  burial-place  in  Ita- 
ly. It  contains  a  museum  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  and  frescos 
of  much  celebrity. 


'*  Giovanni  Pisana,  having  been 

appointed  to  enclose  the  space  with 
wfUls,  designed  and  built  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful,  Campo  Snn. 
to  in  Italy.  Following  the  ground' 
plan  marked  out  by  Archbishop  Lan- 
franchi,  Giovanni  raised  his  outer  walls 
without  windows,  and  with  only  two 
doors  looking  towards  the  Duomo,  that 
the  frescos,  with  which  they  were  to 
be  covered  on  the  in<«i<ie,  might  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  posnible  from  the  inju- 
rious efiect  of  the  »ult  and  damp  sea. 
winds.    Between    these   outer   walls, 
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'Which  ho  decorated  with  ftKhes  nnd 
pilasters,  and  the  Inner,  directly  con- 
tlguoQs  to  the  quadrangle,  he  made  a 
broad-roofed  corridor  paved  with  mar- 
ble, lighted  by  Qothic  windows  and 
four  open  doorways."  Perkins. 

The  Cemetere  card  Campo  Santo  Is 
made  of  divers  gslly  ladlnps  of  earth  for- 
merly brought  from  Jerusalem,  said  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  consume  desd  bod- 
ies in  forty  hours.  'Tis  cloistered  with 
marble  arches.  Jofai  Evelyn^  1644. 

Love,  loniir  remembering  those  she  conld 

not  save. 
Here  hung  the  cradle  of  Italian  Art : 
Faith  rocked  it:  like  a  hermit  child  went 

forth 
From  hence  that  power  which  beautified 

the  eartb. 
8he  perished  wlien  the  world  had  lured 

ber  heart 
From  her  true  friends,  Religion  and  the 
Grave. 

Monumental  marbles. 

Time-clouded  frescos,  mouldering  year 
by  year. 
Dim  cells  in  which  all  day  the  night-bird 
warbles,  — 
These  things  are  sorrowfhl  elsewhere, 
not  licre: 
▲  miffbtier  Power  than  Art's  hath  here 
ncr  shrine: 
Stranger  I  thoatread*st  the  soil  of  Pal- 
estine. Aubrey  d€  Vere. 

Even  the  slumberors  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  Campo  Santo  seemed 

Scarce  more  quiet  than  the  living  world 
that  underneath  us  drcnmed. 

T.  W.  Partont. 

A  signal  example  is  the  fine  enthroned 
Madonna  in  the  Campo  Santo,  who  re- 
ceives St.  Rani  ri  wlicn  presented  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  PauL  Jfrs.  Jameson. 

vampo  Vaocino.  [The  Cow-Pas- 
ture.] The  modern  Italian  name 
of  the  Forum  Romanum,  or  Ro- 
man Forum,  derived,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  having  become,  as  far 
back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
resort  of  cattle,  "  a  kind  of  Ro- 
man Smithfleld;"  but  according 
to  others  the  name  is  derived 
from  one  Vitruvius  Vacco,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  there.    See 

FOBUM  ROMAKUM. 

1844,  Nov.  7.  We  went  into  the  Campo 
Vaccino  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace  built  by  Titus  Vespasian ns. 

Jofm  Evdj/n. 

Campus  Esquilinus.  [Esquiline 
Field.]  A  burial-ground  for  the 
poor  in  ancient  Rome.  It  now 
makes  a  part  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Massimo. 


Campus  Martins.  [Field  of  Mars.] 
1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  irreg- 
ular plain  in  the  city  of  Rome 
surrounded  by  the  Pincian,  Quiri- 
nal,  Yiminal,  and  Capitoline  hills, 
now  including  the  principal  poi^ 
tion  of  the  modem  city.  This 
region  did  not  come  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Rome,  and  it  is 
thought  that  settlements  were 
first  made  here  during  the  Lom- 
bard invasion,  when,  the  supply 
of  water  through  the  aqueducts 
having  been  cut  off,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  desert  the  hills 
and  seek  the  plain  below  where 
they  could  use  the  water  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Pantheon  and  a  few 
fragments  of  otlier  structures  are 
all  that  is  now  left  of  the  build- 
ings which  were  erected  upon  the 
Campus.  Campo  Marzo  is  the 
modern  Italian  name  of  the  an- 
cient Field  of  Mars. 

—Thereof  old 
With  arms  and  trophies  gleamed  the  Jl^d 

of  Mart: 
There  to  their  daily  sports  the  noble  youth 

rushed  emulous.  John  Dyer. 

2.  A  large  open  square  in  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Campus  Sceleratus.  [The  Ac- 
cursed Field.]  A  field  in  ancient 
Rome  where  unchaste  virgins 
were  buried  alive. 


Cana,    Marriage   at. 

RIAQE  AT  Ca>-A. 


See   Mai6- 


Canadian  Fall.  See  Horss-Shoe 
Fall. 

Oanal  of  the  Giudecca.  A  picture 
of  a  scene  in  Venice,  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (1775- 
1851).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Canal  Street.  A  noted  street  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  nearly  200  feet,  with  a 
grass-plot  25  feet  in  width  in  the 
centre,  extending  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Canale  Grande.  See  Gbaxd  Ca- 
nal. 

Cancelleria,  Palazzo  della.  A 
ma{j:nificent  palace  in  Rome,  com- 

Sleted  in  1495,  the  official  resi- 
ence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
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Cane,  <}rotta  deL  See  Grotta 
DBL  Cane. 

Camion  Street.  A  well-known 
modem  street  in  London,  leading 
out  of  St.  Paul*8  Churchyard. 

Canon,  The.  A  celebrated  print 
by  Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528)  which 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  example 
of  the  art  of  etching. 

Cafion.  See  Grand  Caj^on  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

Canonbury  Tower.  A  building  in 
London,  formerly  the  resort  and 
lodging-place  of  many  literary 
men. 

Canongate.  A  noted  street  and 
the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the 
Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land (bearing  different  names  at 
other  points  of  its  course),  and  ter- 
minating at  the  rocky  eminence 
on  which  stands  the  palace  of 
Holyrood.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pub- 
lished two  series  of  tales  entitled 
•*  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.*' 

Strew'd   were  the  streets  around  with 

milk-white  reams, 
llowM    all    the    Canongate   with   Inky 

streams.  Byron. 

Canona  Park.  A  palatial  residence 
built  by  the  "Great  Duke  of 
Chandos,"  near  Edgeware,  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
literary  men,  including  Pope,  who 
often  alludes  to  it.  The  original 
building  is  no  longer  standing. 

Canopns,  Decree  of.  See  Stone 
OP  SAn. 

Canterbury  Cathedral.  A  mag- 
nificent cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
England.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
James  Burrough,  was  begun  in 
1174,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  It  contains  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  k  Beckct,  in  former 
times  a  great  resort  of  pilfrrims. 
See  Shbine  op  Thomas  X  Becket. 

And  specially  fh>m  every  shire's  cnde 
Of  EDgle  loud  lo  Canterbury  tlicy  wcnde. 

Chaucer. 

Cape  Horn.  A  name  given  to  a 
locality  ou  the  line  of  tho  Central 
Pacific  Kailroad,  in  California. 


"  The  bluffs  at  this  point  are  so 
pTCcipitous  that  when  the  railroad  was 
made  the  workmen  had  to  be  lowered 
down  the  fiice  of  the  rock  by  ropes,  and 


held  on  by  men  above,  nntll  they  were 
enabled  to  blast  for  themselves  a  foot^ 
hold  on  the  side  of  the  precipice.** 

Samuel  SmiUn. 

Capella  Borgheae.  [Borghese 
Chapel.]  A  goi]?eous  chapel,  so 
called  from  the  Borghese  family, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  built  for  Paul 
V.  in  1(>08,  rich  in  marbles,  ala- 
basters, and  frescos. 


'*  The  splendor  of  the  opposite 

Borffhese  chapel  so  far  surpasses  my 
feeble  powers  of  description  that  I 
shall  leave  it  all  to  your  imagination,  to 
which  vou  may  give  abundance  of  lati- 
tude, lor  it  can  scarcely  surpass  the 
reality.  It  contains  one  of  St.  Luke's 
precious  performances,  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.*'  £(Uon. 

Capella  Brancacci.  [Brancacci 
Chapel.]  A  chapel  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmine,  Florence, 
Italy,  celebrated  for  its  fine  fres- 
cos by  Masaccio  (1402?-1443). 


**  The  importance  of  these  fVes- 

cos  arises  from  tne  fact  that  they  hold 
the  same  place  in  the  history  of  art 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
works  of  Giotto,  in  the  Arena  chapel 
at  Padua,  bold  during  the  fourteenth. 
Each  series  forms  an  epoch  In  paint- 
ing." Layard, 

People  at  the  present  day  still  go  to  the 
Brancacci  Chanel  to  contemplate  this  Iso- 
latetl  creator  [.Masaccio]  who»e  precocious 
example  no  one  followed       TVime,  Tran$, 

He  came  to  Florence  long  ago 

And  painted  here  thef«e  walls,  that  shone 

For  Itaphacl  and  for  Ang^-lo 

With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own. 

Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 

And  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 

Lowdl. 

Capella  Clementina.  See  Clem- 
ent's Chapel. 

Capella  Corsini.  See  Corsini 
Chapel. 

Capella  della  Colonna  Santa. 
[Chapel  of  the  Holy  Pillar.]  A 
chapel  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Home,  so  called  from  an  in- 
scribed pillar  in  it,  concerning 
which  the  church  tradition  is 
that  it  is  the  one  against  which 
Christ  leaned  when  teaching  in 
the  Temple  at  Jeru.salem. 

Capella  Faolina.  [Pauline  Chajv 
el .]  An  apartment  i  n  the  Vatican 
Palace,  Rome,  built  in  1540  for 
Paul  III.  It  contains  two  fres- 
cos by  ^lichael  Angelo. 
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"Two  excellent  Areiioofl  exe- 
cuted bv  Michael  Anffcio  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  Paulioe  Chapel  are  little 
cared  for,  and  are  so  much  blackened 
by  the  sraoke  of  lamps  that  tbev  are 
seldom  mentioned,  llie  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,  under  the  large  window,  is  in 
a  most  unfavorable  light,  but  Is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  grandf,  severe  compo- 
sition. That  on  the  opposite  wall  — 
the  Conversion  of  Su  Paul  —  is  still 
tolerably  distinct."  Kugler. 

CapellA  Sistina.  See  Sisthtb  Chap- 
el. 

Capitol,  The  [Rome].  See  Capi- 
TOLiifB  Hill  and  Piazza  del 
Campidoolio. 

Capitol  [ol  the  United  States].  The 
immense  and  magnificent  build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  devoted 
to  the  uses  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  centre  building  is 
of  freestone  painted  white.  Its 
comer-stone  was  laid  by  Wash- 
ington in  1792.  The  marble  ex- 
tensions were  besun  in  1851.  The 
total  length  of  the  original  Capi- 
tol, together  with  the  wings  and 
corridors,  is  737  feet.  The  build- 
ing covers  an  area  of  3^  acres,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  has  been  over 
$13,000,000.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  iron  dome  which  is  287  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  building, 
and  135^  feet  in  diameter,  being 
surpassed  in  size  only  by  four 
domes  in  Europe,  —  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  St.  Isaac's  in  St.  Peters- 
bun^,  and  that  of  the  Invalides 
in  Paris.  The  dome  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  Libertv 
in  bronze,  19  feet  in  height,  stanci- 
ing  ujwn  a  globe  which  bears 
the  inscription  E  Plnrihus  Unvm. 
Within  tiie  Capitol  are  included 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Supreme  Court  room,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


"We  have  built  no  national 
temples  but  the  Capitol;  we  consult 
no  common  oracle  but  the  Constitu- 
tion." R.  Choaie. 

W]i«n.  lo !  in  a  vision  I  Bcomed  to  stand 
In  the  lonely  Capitol.    On  each  hand 
Far  stretched  the  i>ortico;  dhnsndKnind 
lU  columns  ranged,  likit  a  martial  band 
Of  aheetod  spectres  whom  some  command 
Had  called  to  a  laat  reviewing. 

Bret  BarU, 


Capitol  [of  New  Torkl.  An  im- 
mense  and  imposing  ouiiding  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  tne  capital  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  designed 
for  legislative  purposes  ana  the 
uses  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  State.  The  structure  is 
of  the  Renaissance  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  best  finished  and 
most  costly  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

Capitoline  HUl.  [Lat.  Mons  Capi- 
toUnus.]  One  of  the  original  sev- 
en hills  of  ancient  Rome,  imme- 
diately conti£[uous  to  the  Forum, 
and  still  beanng  the  same  name. 
The  Church  of  Ara  Gceli  is  sup- 
T)osed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
whicn  formerly  stood  upon  the 
summit.  There  is  a  depression 
called  the  Intermontium,  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill,  forming  two 
heights,  upon  the  sunmiit  of  one 
of  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  thought  to  have 
stood,  and  upon  the  summit  of 
the  other  tne  Arx  CapitoliL 
Upon  the  latter  mount  is  placed 
the  temple  which  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  built  and  to  have  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The 
hill  was  originally  called  Mons 
Saturnius,  and  afterwards  (or  cer- 
tainly the  whole  of  one  side  of 
it)  Mons  Tarpeia,  from  her  who, 
during  the  war  with  the  Sabines, 
longing  for  the  golden  braceletii 
of  the  enemy,  and  allured  by  the 
promise  of  receiving  that  which 
they  wore  upon  their  arms, 
treacherously  opened  the  fortress 
to  the  Sabines,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  crushed  by  the  shields 
which  tney  threw  upon  her  in 
passing.  It  lastly  received  the 
name  of  Mons  Capitolinus  (or 
Capitolium),  because  in  digging 
the  foundations  for  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  (Capitolinus)  a  bioodv 
human  heaa  was  found,  which 
the  augurs  declared  to  be  an 
omen  that  Rome  was  destined  to 
become  the  head  of  Italy.  The 
famous  Tarpeian  Rock  was  also 
upon  this  side  of  the  Intermon- 
tium, though  its  exact  situation  is 
not  definitely  determined.  See 
Piazza  DSii  Campiooquo. 
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**  But  when  we  think  of  its  in- 
vulnerable citadel,  its  vaniahed  temples, 
lu  triumphal  arches,  Its  splendid  por- 
ticos, its  golden  statues,  and  all  its 
unparalleled  but  forgotten  splendors 
— it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  look  round 
on  tho  scattered  ruins  of  that  seat  of 
empire  which  awed  the  world;  to  be- 
hold a  convent  of  barefooted  friars 
usurping  the  proud  temple  of  Jupiter 
OptimuB  Maximus,  a  few  miserable 
hovels  crowning  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  the  palace  of  a  moaem  Roman 
patrician  occupying  the  site  of  the 
nouse  of  Ovid  and  the  School  of  Phi- 
losophers.** C»  A.  Eaton. 

j|9*  "No  language  contains  a  word 
of  more  expression  and  significance 
than  the  Capitol,  nor  is  there  a  spot  on 
earth  more  full  of  historical  interest. 
It  was  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  temple ; 
the  head  of  the  Roman  state  and  the 
shrine  of  their  religion.  The  Capitol 
was  the  symbol  of  ancient  Rome,  as 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  are  the 
symbols  of  the  modem  and  medieval 
city."  O.  8,  mUard, 

Unsexed,  but  foul  with  barren  last. 
M anhalled  her  powers  to  overwhelm 
Our  Capitol  ana  ancient  realm. 

And  l«y  Rome's  glories  in  the  dusit? 

Horace^  Trans. 

Cat.    Cnsar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremo- 
nies, 
Tet  now  they  fMght  me.    There  is  one 

within, 
Bestdes  the  things  that  we  have  hesrd 

and  seen, 
Recounti  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the 

watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  In  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up 

their  dead; 
Fierce   fiery  warriors  fboght  upon  the 

clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of 

war. 
Which  drlxzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol. 

Shakespeare. 

Capitoline  Museum.  See  Musso 
Capitolino. 

Capitolium.  See  Capttoltne  Hill 
and  Piazza  dkl  Campidoglio. 

Cappuccini,  Con-vent,  Church,  and 
(^metery  of  the.  One  of  the  lar- 
gest and  moat  populous  convents 
in  Rome,  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
conventual  Church  contains  a 
number  of  fine  pictures,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  '*  Archangel  Ml- 
clmel  and  the  Devil "  by  Guido. 
Adjoining  the  Churcli  is  the  fa- 
mous Cemetery  of  the  Cappucci- 
ni.   It  is  a  sort  of  museum  of 


bones,  consisting  of  four  cham- 
bers decorated  with  human 
bones,  and  bodies  that  have  be- 
come mummified.  The  earth  was 
brought  hither  from  Jerusalem. 
Several  skeletons  are  standing 
upright,  dressed  in  their  monas- 
tic robes.  Whenever  a  brother 
dies,  he  is  buried  in  the  oldest 
grave,  and  the  bones  which  have 
been  displaced  to  make  room  for 
him  are  removed  to  the  general 
collection. 

Caprine,  Monte.    See  Montb  Ca- 

PBIMO. 

Capuoines,  Boulevart  des.  One 
of  the  boulevards  of  Paris.    See 

BOCTLBVABDS. 

Caracalla,  Baths  of.  See  Baths 
OF  Caracalla. 

Card  Party.  A  small  but  very  in- 
teresting picture,  representing  a 
company  of  men  and  women  at 
a  card-table,  bv  Luc  Jacobsz, 
commonly  called  Lucas  van  Ley- 
den  (1494-1533),  a  Flemish  paint- 
er.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton 
House,  England. 

Cardiff  Qlant.  A  noted  piece  of 
trickery  in  the  shape  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  gypsum  disinterred  at 
a  little  place  called  Cardiff,  near 
Lafayette,  N.Y.,  in  October,  18t)l>, 
and  successfully  palmed  off  upon 
some  of  the  most  distinguisned 
antiquaries  and  palaeontologists 
of  America  as  being  either  a  work 
of  ancient  sculpture,  or  more 
probably  a  fossilized  man.  It 
was  carried  about  the  country, 
and  publicly  exhibited  to  great 
crowds  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
At  last  the  fact  came  out,  that  it 
had  been  cut  from  a  quarry  in 
Iowa  not  long  before,  wrought 
into  shape  in  Chicago,  and  bur- 
ied in  Cardiff,  where  it  was  soon 
after  alleeed  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally discovered. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio.    See  Ben- 

TIVOGLIO. 

Cardinal  Bibiena.    See  Bibibna. 

Cardinal  Pole.    See  Pole. 

Cardross  Castle.  A  ruined  castle 
in  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  near 
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Dumbarton.    In  this  castle  Bob- 
ert  Bruce  died  in  1329. 

CarixuB.  A  fashionable  quarter  in 
ancient  Bome,  situated  upon  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  where  man}'  of  the 
nobles  and  principal  citizens  had 
their  residences. 

Carisbrooke  Castle.  A  magnifi- 
cent feudal  mansion,  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  village  of  Caris- 
brooke on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  I.  was  confined  here  sSter 
his  flight  from  Hampton  Court. 
The  castle  contains  a  well  said  to 
be  over  300  feet  in  depth. 

Caritil.  [Charity.]  A  picture  by 
Andrea  Vannucchi,  called  An- 
drea del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  the 
Italian  painter,  and  considered 
one  of  his  best  works.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Carit4.  [Charitv.]  A  striking  pic- 
ture by  Bartolommeo  Schedone 
(lo(jO-1615).  In  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 

Carlisle  Castle.  An  ancient  feu- 
dal fortress  in  Carlisle,  England, 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was 
built  by  William  Bufus  (1056- 
1100).  The  castle  is  at  present 
used  as  a  barrack  and  armory. 

Mnslng  on  this  stranKo  hap  the  while. 
The  King  wonds  back  to  fair  Carlisle; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway. 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away.       Seott. 

Carlo    Borromeo.      A   statue    in 

bronze   and   copper,  of   colossal 

size,  near  Arona,  Italy,  erected  to 

the  memory  of  the  saint  in  1697. 

It  is  106  feet  in  height  including 

the  pedestal. 

Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen. 
Distinct,  though  distant,  o'er  his  native 

town. 
Where  his  Colossus  with  benignant  mien, 
Looks  fh>m  its  station  on  Arona  down ; 
To  It  the  inlnnd  sailor  lifts  his  eyes. 
From  the  wide  lalce,  when  perilous  storms 

arise.  Southep. 

Carlo  Felice.  A  noted  theatre  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  opened  in  1828. 

Carlo,  San.    See  Sam  Carlo. 

CarlsbrUcke,  Die.  [Charles' 
Bridge.!  A  famous  bridge  over 
the  Moidau  in  Prague,  Austria. 
It  was  begun  in  1357,  and  was  lAO 
years  in  building.  The  piers  are 
surmounted  with  groups  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  28  in  number,  in- 


cluding the  celebrated  statne  of 
St.  Jonn  Nepomuck.  See  St. 
John  Nepomuck. 

Carlton  Club.  A  noble  building^ 
of  Italian  architecture  (from  St. 
Mark's  Library  in  Venice),  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  is  occupied 
by  the  famous  political  club  of 
this  name,  founded  in  1831  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in 
Charles  Street,  St.  James's.  It 
removed  to  Carlton  Gardens  in 
1832,  and  in  1836  a  club-house  was 
built  in  Pall  Mall.  The  present 
house  was  built  in  1854. 


*'  The  Carlton  contains  Conser- 
vatives of  eveiv  hue,  from  the  good 
old-fashioned  Tory  to  the  liberal  pro- 
gressist of  the  latest  movementa, — 
men  of  high  position  in  fortune  and 
politics.**  Timb9. 

No  Carltou  Cluta^  Reform  Clubs,  nor 
any  sort  of  clubs  or  creatured,  or  of  ac- 
credited opinions  or  pracUces,  can  make  • 
Lie  Truth,  can  make  Bribery  a  Proprletv. 

Carlton  House.  A  noted  mansion 
which  formerly  stood  in  Water- 
loo Place,  south  of  Pall  Mall, 
London.  It  was  built  in  1709, 
and  was  taken  down  in  1827. 
Upon  the  Ionic  columns  of  this 
house  an  Italian  epigram  was 
written  by  Bonomi:  — 

**■  Care  colonne,  cbe  (kttl  QuA? 
Non  sapiamo,  in  verit*. 

which  has  been  translated  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Dear  little  colnmns.  all  In  a  row. 
What  do  you  do  there  ? 
Indeed  wc  don't  know/* 


"We  went  to  see  the  Prince^ 
new  palace  in  Pall  Mali,  and  were 
charmed.  It  will  be  the  most  perfect 
In  Buropc.  ...  In  all  the  fairy  tales 
you  have  been,  you  was  never  in  so 
pretty  a  scene.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
bow  admirably  all  the  carving,  stucco, 
and  ornaments  are  executed,  but 
whence  the  money  is  to  come  I  con- 
ceive not.  Ail  the  tin-mines  in  Corn- 
wall could  not  pay  a  quarter.'* 

Horace  Walpole,  1786. 

With  the  same  childish  attendant.  I  re- 
member peepinff  through  the  colonnade 
at  Carlton  Hotue  and  seeing  tbp  alnide  of 
the  great  Prince  Rviient.  Thacteraif. 

I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  Hotue^ 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  I'lace; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  flriends,  who  makt 
me  amends 

liy  driving  my  favorite  pace.       B}from> 
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I  remember  Alvanley  eating  three  sup- 
pers once  at  CarUon  Hou$e—ojM  niyht  de 
pttite  eomiU,  THaekerav. 

Carmine,  The.  A  noted  church 
in  Florence,  Italy,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  containing  some  fine 
frescos  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  art. 

Camac.  A  collection  of  stones  or 
monumental  blocks  of  granite, 
several  thousand  in  number,  in 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Department  of  Morbihan, 
France.  They  are  of  unknown 
origin  and  antiquity,  and  tlheir 
use  and  meaning  are  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  By  some  they 
are  thought  to  be  Druidic  re- 
mains, and  bv  others  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date.  They  are  probably  not 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  they  were 
intended  for  military  as  for  reli- 
gious purfKXies.  In  their  general 
appearance  they  resemble  the 
monuments  found  in  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

Caroccio.  A  famous  car  of  great 
size,  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
oxen,  which,  in  the  old  days  of 
Florence,  accompanied  the  citi- 
zens to  the  field  of  battle.  It 
bore  the  standard  of  the  city,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  ark  carried  before 
the  Israelites. 


"  This  vehicle  is  described,  and 
also  represented  in  ancient  paintings, 
as  a  four-wheeled,  oblong  car,  drawn 
by  two,  four,  or  six  bullocks.  .  .  . 
A  platform  ran  out  In  front  of  the  car, 
spacious  enough  for  a  few  chosen  men 
to  defend  it,  while  behind,  on  a  cor- 
responding space,  the  musicians  gave 
spirit  to  the  combat :  mass  wns  said  on 
the  Caroccio,  ere  It  quitted  the  city, 
the  surgeons  were  stationed  near  it, 
and  not  unfrequently  also  a  chaplain 
attended  it  to  the  field.  The  lues  of 
the  Caroccio  was  a  great  disgrace,  and 
betokened  utter  discomfiture/' 

JfapUr, 

Caroline,  The.  A  United  States 
steamer  burned  Dec.  29, 1837,  by 
the  loyal  Canadians,  for  having 
brought  aid  to  the  rebels.  The 
a£fair  became  a  subject  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Carol!,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Gaboll. 


Oarondelet,  The.  An  armor-plat- 
ed ship  of  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  war  of  the  Bebellion. 

Carr^.    See  Salon  Carr£. 

Carrickf  ergus  Castle.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  castellated  struc- 
tures m  Ireland,  standing  on  a 
rock  which  projects  into  the  sea, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
water.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

Carrig-a-drold  Castle.  A  ruined 
stronghold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  It 
successfully  resisted  for  a  time 
the  arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Carrig-o-gunnell.  [Rock  of  the 
Candle.]  An  interesting  castle 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
laud,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic ruins  in  the  island.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  O'Brien 
family  in  1530,  and  has  undergone 
many  sieges. 

CarrouseL  See  Arc  du  Carroc7<. 
SRL  and  Place  du  Carrousel. 

Carthage,  Building  of.  See 
Building  of  Carthage. 

Cartoons  of  Raphael.  A  collec- 
tion of  seven  ^a  number  of  others 
are  now  lost)  ara wings  in  distem- 
per colors  by  Raphael  (1483-1620), 
oeing  original  designs  executed 
by  onler  of  Leo  X.,  for  tapestries 
to  adorn  the  lower  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.  The 
t-apestries  still  hanging  in  the 
Vatican,  for  which  the  Cartoons 
were  designed,  were  called  AraZ" 
zi,  from  Arras  in  Flanders,  the 
place  where  they  were  executed. 
The  seven  Cartoons  lay  neglect- 
ed until  about  1630,  when  Charles 
I.  bought  them  by  the  advice 
of  Rubens.  After  the  death  of 
Charles,  they  were  purchased  by 
Cromwell,  and  were  subsemient- 
ly  removed  by  William  III.  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  they  re- 
mained until  18H5,  when  they 
were  placed  in  a  gallery  specially 
prepared  for  them  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London. 
These  cartoons  are  ranked 
among  the  grandest  productions 
of  Christian  art.  Tlie  subjects 
are  *'  Christ's  Charge  to  St.  Pe- 
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tep,"  •*  The  MiracnlouB  Draught 
of  Fishes/'  "  Elymas  the  Sorcer- 
er struck  Blind,"  **  Peter  and 
John  healing  the  Cripple  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate,"  **  The  Death  of 
Ananias,"  "  The  Sacrifice  at  Lys- 
tra,"  and  '*  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens. "  A  number  of  copies  of 
the  Cartoons  have  been  executed 
in  tapestry,  and  the  drawings 
have  been  twice  cut  into  strips 
by  tapestry-workers. 


*'  When  I  first  went  to  see  them, 
I  must  confess  I  was  but  barely  pleased ; 
the  next  time  I  liked  them  better;  but 
at  last,  as  I  grew  better  acquainted 
wiih  them,  I  ^11  deeply  in  love  with 
them:  like  wise  speeches,  they  sank 
deep  into  my  heart. 

SteeU:  Spectator,  2/d.  244. 


**  In  the  set  of  Cartoons  for  the 
tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  as 
originally  prepared  by  Raphael,  we 
have  the  foundation,  the  heaven-be- 
stowed powers,  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  early  Church,  exhibited  in 
the  calling  of  St.  Peter,  the  conversion 
of  8t.  Paul,  the  acts  and  miracles  of 
the  apostles,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 

ghen;  and  the  series  closed  with  the 
oronation  of  the  Virgin,  placed  over 
the  altar,  as  typical  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Church,  the  completion  and  ful- 
filment of  all  the  promises  made  to 
man,  set  forth  in  tne  exaltation  and 
union  of  the  mortal  with  the  immortal, 
when  the  human  Mother  and  her 
divine  Son  are  re-united  and  seated  on 
the  same  throne."  Jfr«.  Jatne8on. 

Casa  Blanca.  [White  House.] 
An  old  Spanish  mansion  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Bienville,  the 
first  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Casa  del  Labrador.  [Laborer*s 
Cottage.]  A  curious  and  noted 
building  erected  for  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain,  at  Aranjuez. 


"A  little  plaything  of  Charles 
IV.  It  is  the  merest  little  Jewel. 
There  is  but  one  suite  of  apartments 
in  it,  all  the  rest  being  divided  into 
small  rooms,  cabinets,  etc.,  the  roofs 
painted  in  miniature  frescos,  and  the 
floors  naved  in  mosaic.  In  the  rich- 
ness or  its  ornaments,  which  are  often 
of  gold,  and  sometimes  of  platlna,  it  Is 
absolutely  unrivalled."  Ticknor. 

Casa  d'Oro.    [The  Golden  House.] 
A  noble  palace  in  Venice,  Italy. 


.^^  "It  has  no  trace  of  the  hisli 
roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the 
Korthem  buildings  of  the  same  age, 
no  boldly -marked  buttresses  in  strong 
vertical  lines;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
flat  sky-lines,  and  every  part  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fanciful  richness  far 
more  characteristic  of  the  luxurioua 
refinement  of  the  East  than  of  the 
manlier  appreciation    of   the    higher 

aualitles   or  art   which   distinguished 
)e  contemporary  erections  on  this  sido 
of  the  Alps.'*  Fcrguaaon. 

Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Venice  built  her 
Ducsl  Palace,  and  her  church  of  St.  Mark, 
and  her  Com  d'Oro,  and  the  rest  of  her 
gi^den  houses.  0.  W.  JMmes. 

Slow,  underneath  the  Casa  d'Oro't  wall. 
Three  searchers  ana  three  peering  shadows 
came.  Waiter  T%ormbury. 

Casa  Quidi.  A  building  in  Flor- 
ence, Ital:jr,  best  known  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  from  its  con- 
nection with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  the  poetess,  who  lived 
here  for  some  years,  and  who 
wrote  here  her  well-known  poem 
of  •*  Casa  Guidi  Windows,'^  —  a 
poem  giving  her  impressions  upon 
events  in  Tuscany  of  which  she 
was  a  witness.  There  is  a  tablet 
here  inscrilied  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Browning  (died  in  Florence 
in  1861),  —  **  who  in  a  woman *s 
heart  united  the  learning  of  a 
scholar  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet, 
and  by  her  verse  joined  with  a 
golden  link  Italy  and  England.*' 

She  came,  whom  Ca$a  OuidCt  chambers 

knew. 
And  know  more  proudly,  an  Immortal, 

now. 

And  life,  new 'lighted,  with  a  lark-like  glee 
Through  Casa  Otttdi  windows  halls  the 

sun. 
Grown  from  the  rest  her  spirit  gave  to  me. 

Bayard  Tayior 

And  perad  venture  other  eyes  may  see. 
From  Casa  OuUit  windows,  what  is  done 
Or  undone.    Whatsoever  deeds  they  be. 
Pope  Pius  will  be  glorified  in  none. 

Jin.  Bmwnmg 

Casa  Santa.    See  Sakta  Casa. 
Casanata   Library.     See  BiBUO- 

TtCA  CaSANATENSE. 

Casdne.  A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  public  park  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

jtV"  "This  is  quite  the  loveliest 
public  pleasure-ground,  a  wood  of 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  ov 
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the  bankii  of  the  Arno  just  below  the 
town,  not  like  roost  European  prome- 
nades, a  bare  field  of  clay  or  ground, 
but  Kill  of  sward  paths  green  and 
embowered.  .  .  .  The  whole  place  is 
more  like  a  half-redeemed  wild  wood  in 
America,  than  a  public  promenade  in 
Europe."  N.  P.  WUIU. 


**  If  .  .  .  his  tastes  are  for  com- 
panionship and  society,  he  will  find 
the  Casclne,  during  a  portion  of  the 
day,  a  most  agreeable  place  of  resort. 
Here,  in  the  afternoon,  assemble  all 
the  gay  world  of  Florence,  native  and 
foreign.  .  .  .  Here  may  be  seen  the 
equipages  and  the  manners  of  all 
Europe.*'  Hittard. 

At  Florence,  too,  what  golden  hours 
In  those  long  galleries  were  ours ; 

What  drtves  about  the  fresh  Ceucinif 
Or  walks  in  Boboh's  ducal  bowers. 

Tennyson- 

Oftserta  (Boyal  Palace).  A  noted 
palace  at  Gaserta,  in  Southern 
Italy,  beeun  in  1752  by  Vanvitelli 
for  Cbarles  III.,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  royal  residences 
in  Europe. 


*  The  chief  productions  of  this 
period  I  the  eighteenth  century]  are  the 
ooloasal  palaces  of  princes  in  which  the 
spirit  of  modem  despotism  declares  It- 
self in  a  grandiose  manner,  but  also 
with  the  utmost  caprice.  Perhaps 
there  la  no  better  example  of  these  vast 
buildings  than  the  villa  of  Caserta, 
built  by  Luigi  Vanvitelh  at  Naples, 
with  its  huge  three  stories,  imposing 
staireaae,  and  park  with  its  aqueduct 
and  superb  fountains.**  LUbke. 

When  London  shall  have  become  the 
Some  or  Athens  of  a  Allien  empire,  the 
termini  of  the  railways  will  be  among  Its 
finest  ruins.  That  of  the  Blrmmgham 
and  Liverpool  track  is  almost  as  magnifi- 
cent as  that  fiower  of  sumptuousness.  the 
royal  palace  of  Caserta,  If.  I*.  WiUu. 

Cftshel,  Book  of.  See  Bock  of 
Gashbl. 

Casino,  Monte.     See  Montb  Ga- 

81 KO. 

Cassiobury  House.  The  seat  of 
the  Barl  of  Essex,  near  Watford, 
England. 

Cftstalian  Ponntain.     See  Foun- 

TAIM  OF  CaSTALIA. 

Castel  NuoTO.  [The  New  Castle.] 
A  massive  stronghold  in  Naples, 
Italy,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


Castel  Bant'  Elmo.  See  St.  Elmo; 
and  for  other  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Castel,  see  the 
next  prominent  word. 

Castiglione,  Count.  A  portrait 
of  his  friend  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520).   In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Castle.  For  names  beginning  with 
the  word  Castle,  see  the  next 
prominent  word;  e.g.,  Castle  of 
Chillon,  see  Chillon.  See  also 
tr^ra. 

Castle  Campbell.  A  mined  castle 
near  the  village  of  Dollar  in  Scot- 
land, of  romantic  and  historic  in- 
terest. 


*'  The  origin  of  this  castle  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  originally  called  the 
Castle  of  Gloom,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Dolour,  surrounded  by  the  glen  of 
Care,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  of  8or- 
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row. 

O  Castell  Qloom !  thy  strength  is  gone, 
Thp  creen  t;nuM  o'er  thee  growm' ; 

On  hill  or  Care  thou  art  alone. 
The  Sorrow  riMind  thee  flowin'. 

Caroltna,  Bctroness  Naime, 

Castle  Clinton.    See  Castle  Gaii- 

DBN. 

Castle  Garden.  A  singular  build- 
ing of  a  circular  form,  situated 
on  the  Battery  in  New  York  City, 
and  now  used  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion for  immigrants.  On  landing 
here,  they  are  received,  cared  for, 
furnished  with  instruction  and 
guidance  in  regard  to  their  routes 
of  travel,  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination.  The  building  was 
originally  a  fort,  and  known  as 
Castle  Clinton.  It  was  built  in 
1807,  and  made  over  to  the  city  in 
1823.  After  having  been  put  to 
various  uses  (at  one  time,  as  an 
opera-house),  it  finally  was  ap- 
propriated to  its  present  object 
as  a  place  of  reception  for  immi- 
grants.   See  Battery,  The. 

The  arrivals  of  Immigrants  at  Castle 
Oarden  for  the  month  of  August  [ISttt] 
numiiered  2.V.KK).  This  aRgrefratc  exceeda 
by  4.(iU0  the  fl|(ureR  Tor  the  same  month  In 
any  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Boston  Jountal. 

If,  as  a  boy  1  did.  1  make  my  haunt  in 

I>ear  Castle  Oarden,  suon  I  find  a  check 
In  two  policemen,  who,    my    courage 
dauntlnfr. 
Stand    sentinels   beside  that   plteout 
wreck. 
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And  point  to  aigna;  I  read,  F&r  Bmiifrant- 

And  Just  beyond  I  see  an  emptying 
deck.  T.  O.  Appleton. 

Castle  Hill.  An  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  on  which  stand 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and 
other  buildings  of  interest. 

While  danderin'  cits  delight  to  stray 
To  CcutlehtU  or  public  way. 
Where  tbey  nae  other  purpose  mean. 
Than  that  tool  cause  o'  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue. 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view. 

R.  Ferpuuon. 

Castle  Howard.  The  ma^iflcent 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  near 
New  Mai  ton,  England. 

Castle  Kennedy.  An  interesting 
ivy-clad  ruin  near  Stranrear, 
Scotland.  The  ancient  castle  was 
burned  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  gardens  are  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  groves  of  pines, 
the  finest  in  Scotland. 

Castle  Bising.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish castle  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Alfred  the  Great  (849- 
901).  The  keep  and  portions  of 
the  walls  and  embankments  re- 
main. Queen  Isabella  was  con- 
fined in  this  castle  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  King  Edward  II. 

Castle  Roche.  A  remarkable  ruin 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland, 
formerly  one  of  the  frontier  cas- 
tles of  the  English  Pale.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Rose  Cas- 
tle. This  fortress  was  destroyed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1649. 

Castle  Thunder.  A  military  pris- 
on in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  Here  many 
Federal  prisoners  were  confined, 
and  subiected  to  great  hardships. 
The  building  was  simply  a  ware- 
house converted  to  the  uses  of  a 
jail. 

Castor  and  PoUuz.  1.  Two  well- 
known  marble  statues,  of  colossal 
size,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  modern  ascent  to  the  Capitol 
in  Rome. 

2.  Two  statues  which  were 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Constan- 
tino, and  now  stand  in  the  Piazza 
di   Monte   Cavallo.     There  are 


copies  of  these  statues  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin.  See  Quibi- 
NAL  Hill. 

Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  off  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus.  A  pic- 
ture by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1677- 
1640),  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  See  Tsmpia 
OF  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Caswell,  Fort.  See  Fobt  Cab- 
well. 

Cat  and  Bagpipes.    A  well-known 

tavern    which   was   situated   in 

London. 

A  ban-mot.  for  instance,  that  mistat  be 
relished  at  Whitens,  may  lose  all  Ita  flavor 
when  delivered  at  the  Cat  and  Baapipea 
in  St  Oilcs's.  OoUUmUh. 

Catacombs  [of  Alexandria].  Ex- 
tensive subterranean  cemeteries 
in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

9Sr  **  Nothing  -which  remains  of 
Alexandria  attests  its  greatness  mora 
than  these  catacombs.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  close  to  a  spot  once  covered 
with  the  habitations  and  gardens  of  the 
town,  or  suburb  of  the  city,  which, 
from  the  neighboring  tombs,  was  called 
the  Necropolis.  The  extent  of  these 
catacombs  is  remarkable ;  but  the  prin> 
cipal  inducement  to  visit  them  la  the 
elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  one  of  the  chambers,  having 
a  Doric  entablature  and  mouldings,  in 
good  Greek  taste,  which  Is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  "Egypu" 

Murray. 

Catacombs  [of  Paris].  One  tenth 
of  the  city  is  said  to  be  under- 
mined by  quarries  out  of  which 
building-stone  was  taken  in  for- 
mer times.  In  1784,  after  inter- 
ment in  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Innocents  was  given  up,  vast 
quantities  of  bones  were  removed 
and  deposited  in  these  old  quai^ 
ries.  In  tlie  first  part  of  the 
present  century  the  bones  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  walls, 
altars  and  chapels  were  built  of 
them,  and  the  catacombs  have 
become  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris. 
From  the  labyrinthine  arrange- 
ment of  the  caverns,  and  ttie 
consequent  danger  of  being  lost 
in  them,  the  catacombs  were  for 
many  years  closed  to  the  public; 
but  they  may  now  be  visited  at 
certain  times  and  with  proper 
precautions. 
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Catacombs  [of  Borne].  The  name 
giren  to  the  vast  excavations 
which  formed  the  burial-placea 
of  the  early  Christians.  They 
were  begun  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  continued  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  interment 
until  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
Alaric  in  410.  The  catacombs 
were  usually  named  after  those 
who  owned  the  land.  Among 
the  more  important  catacombs  in 
Borne  are  those  of  8.  Calisto,  S. 
Sebastian,  and  Sta.  Priscilla. 

Catacombs  [of  St.  Calixtus].  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
frequently  visited  of  tne  Roman 
catacombs.  The  cemeterv  is  of 
considerable    extent,    and  com- 

? rises  several  tiers  of  galleries, 
n  early  times  it  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  pilgrims.  It  contains 
some  curious  paintings  and  se- 
pulchral inscriptions. 

Catacombs  [of  St.  Sebastian].  A 
well-known  subterranean  ceme- 
tery in  Rome.  It  was  to  a  part 
of  this  cemetery  that  the  term 
catacomb  was  first  applied. 

Catelan,  Tt6.    See  Tb±  Catblan. 

Cathedra  Petri.  See  Chair  op 
8v.  Pbter. 

Catherine  Cornaro,  The  Nobles  of 
Venice   paying  Homage  to.     A 

ficture  by  Hans  Makart  (b.  1840). 
n  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 

j|9-  "  A  grandiose  eompoBitlon, 
which,  when  displayed  in  London,  was 
looked  upon  leas  a«  grave  history  than 
mm  phantasmagoria."      J.  B.  AtJatuon. 

Catherine,  St.  See  St.  Cathebp 
urs. 

Catherine  Docks.  See  St.  Eath- 
BBurs  Docks. 

Catherine's  House.  See  St.  Cath- 

SBUiE*B  HOUSR. 

Catiline,  Conspiracy  of.   See  CoN- 

SPIBACY  OF  CaTILIVB. 

Cato  Street.    A  street  in  London, 

now  called  Homer  Street*  from 

which  the  Cato-Street  Conspiracy 

derived  its  name. 

There  had  been  radical  nieetinss  In  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  i  the  bloody  sceneit 
at  Manchester;  the  great  plot  In  Cato 
Sfrtet;  and,  abovi>  all,  the  Queen  had 
setuncd  to  England  I  Irving. 


Cattle  of  Brittany.  A  picture  by 
Rosa  Bonheiir  (b.  1822),  the  cele- 
brated French  painter  of  animals. 

Caudine  Forks.  [Lat.  Furculm 
CaudinoB.]  A  famous  pass,  in  the 
form  of  two  lofty  fork-shaped  de- 
files, in  the  valley  of  Caudium, 
in  the  Al^ennines,  into  wliich  a 
Roman  army  was  enticed  by  the 
Samnites,  B.  C.  321,  and,  being 
hemmed  in  and  unable  to  retreat, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Cauter,  The.  A  fine  miblic  squarn 
or  parade  in  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Cautionary  Towns.  The  towns  of 
Briel,  Flushing,  Rammekins,  and 
Walcheren,  were  held,  in  1585,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  troops  with  which 
she  supplied  the  Netherlands. 
These  four  towns  were  called  the 
Cautionary  Towns;  and  although 
only  one-third  of  the  sum  due 
on  account  of  the  troops  was  re- 
funded by  the  Dutch,  they  were 
nevertheless  delivered  to  them 
July  16,  1616,  in  accordance  with 
a  treaty  for  the  purpose  signed 
May  22. 

Cavallo,  Obelisk  of  the.  See  Obe- 
lisk OF  tub  Montb  Cavallo. 

Cave  Canem»  House  of  the.  [Al- 
so called  House  of  Horner^  and 
Hoftse  of  the  Tragic  Poet.]  A  very 
interesting  disinterred  private 
residence  at  Pompeii,  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  the  beautiful  wall-paint- 
ings discovered  in  it.  On  the 
threshold  of  this  house  was  a 
mosaic  representing  a  chained 
dog,  with  the  words  "  Cave  Ca- 
nem  "  (Beware  of  the  Dog),  from 
which  the  house  derives  its  name. 
This  mosaic  is  now  at  Naples. 

Cave  of  Adullam.  A  large  cavern 
at  Khureitun,  Syria,  traditionally 
identified  with  the  "cave  of  Adul- 
lam ''  into  which  David  retreated 
after  his  adventure  at  Gath  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  1).  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic improbability  in  the  mo- 
nastic tradition,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances favor  the  conclusion 
that  this  may  have  been  the  cave. 

Cave  of  Jeremiah.  This  cave  near 
Jerusalem  is  a  very  interesting 
natural  curiosity     It  is  entered 
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by  a  door  cut  in  the  Ride  of  a 
hill;  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  hill  seems  to  be  occupied  by  a 
series  of  caverns,  separated  from 
one  another  by  pillars  and 
screens  wholly  natural.  There 
are  vaulted  chapels,  crypts,  and 
chambers,  in  one  of  w^hich  the 
Latin  monks  sometimes  per- 
form mass.  The  whole  place 
would  be  as  sombre  as  the  medi- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  were  it  not 
relieved  by  an  abundance  of 
graceful  weeds. 

Cave  of  Maohpelah.    The  burial- 

5 lace  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
acob,  in  Hebron.  Over  it  stands 
a  Mohammedan  mosque  to  which 
Christians  cannot  under  any  pre- 
tence obtain  access.  It  is  re- 
garded as  reasonably  certain  that 
the  cave  underlies  the  venerable 
Haram,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic 
improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  the  embalmed  remains  of 
the  patriarchs  may  still  be  lying 
there,  as  the  excessive  sanctity 
of  the  place  would  naturally 
guard  it  from  pillage  and  profa- 
nation. 

Cave  of  the  Nativity.  A  cave  in 
Bethlehem,  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  residence 
of  Mary,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus.  Over  it  is  a  fine  church 
arranged  for  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Armenian  worshi  p.  One  is  shown 
here  the  silver  star  in  the  spot 
where  Jesus  was  born,  the  cor- 
ner where  the  manger  was,  and 
the  place  where  the  Magi  pre- 
sented their  offerings. 

Cave  of  the  Winds.  A  wet  cave 
or  grotto  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
under  the  great  Centre  Fall.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  but  with  proper  pre- 
caution, and  the  com{)any  of  the 
guide,  is  not  necessarily  danger- 
ous. 


"  A  cavern  deep  below  roaring 
seas,  in  which  the  waveB  are  there, 
though  they  do  not  enter  in  upon  him ; 
or  rather  not  the  waves,  but  the  very 
boweU  of  the  ocean.  He  will  feel  as 
though  the  floods  surrounded  him, 
coming  and  going  with  their  wild 
■oundji,  and  he  will  hardly  recognize 


that  though  among  them. he  is  not  la 
them.  And  then  as  they  fall  with  a 
continual  roar,  not  hurting  the  ear,  but 
musical  withal,  will  seem  to  move  aa 
the  vast  ocean  waters  may  perhapa 
move  in  their  internal  currents.  .  .  ; 
And  as  he  looks  on,  strange  colors  will 
show  themselves  through  the  mist;  the 
shades  of  gray  will  become  green  or 
blue,  with  ever  and  anon  a  flash  of 
white;  and  then,  when  some  gust  of 
wind  blows  in  with  greater  violence, 
the  sea-girt  cavern  will  become  all  dark 
and  black.  Oh,  my  friend,  let  there 
be  no  one  there  tu  speak  to  thee  then; 
no,  not  even  a  brother.  As  you  stand 
there,  speak  only  to  the  waters." 

AfUhonif  TroUope 

Cave  of  Trophonius.  A  dark  sub- 
terranean cave  beneath  frowning 
rocks  in  a  dark  ravine  near  the 
city  of  Lebadea,  Greece,  so  called 
as  the  place  chosen  for  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  the  Boeotian  hero, 
Trophonius. 


*•  This  [the  cave  of  Trophoniua], 
according  to  the.  most  reasonable  con* 
jecture,  is  yet  to  be  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  the  modem  castle  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  may  exist 
choked  up  with  rubbish." 

Murray't  Handboot. 


"  The  mouth  of  this  cave  waa 
three  yards  biffb  and  two  wide.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  fkat 
several  days,  and  then  to  descend  a 
steep  ladder  till  they  reached  a  narrow 
gullet.  They  were  then  seized  by  the 
feet  and  dra^^ged  violently  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  where  they  were  assailed 
by  the  most  unearthy  noises,  bowlings, 
shrieks,  bellowings,  with  lurid  lights 
and  sudden  glares,  in  the  midst  of 
which  uproar  and  phantasmagoria  the 
oracle  was  pronounced.  The  votaries 
were  then  seized  unexpectedly  by  the 
feet,  and  thrust  out  of  the  cave  without 
ceremony.  If  any  resisted,  or  attempt- 
ed to  enter  in  any  other  way,  he  was 
instantly  murdered."  AutorcA. 

Cave-temples  of  Elephanta.    See 
Elephanta,  Cavb-temples  of. 

Caveau.  A  literary  and  convivial 
society  founded  at  Paris  in  172M- 
35  by  Piron,  Colle',  Gallet,  and 
the  younger  Cre1)illon.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  sort  of  cabaret 
or  caf^t  called  I^e  Caveau,  in  the 
Rue  de  Bussy.  where,  about  1736 
many  men  of  letters  and  song- 
writers were  accustomed  to  meet 
The  society  dissolved  iii   1817 
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8tarte<l  un  again  in  1834,  and  still 
exists.  Kecently  Caveaii  has  be- 
come a  general  name  for  societies 
similar  to  the  original  Caveau. 

MIS'  "  In  1813  there  bad  existCMl  for 
for  many  years  a  riunion  of  song- 
writers and  literary  men,  which  had 
taken  the  name  of  Caveau,  after  the 
Oaveau  rendered  illustrious  by  Piron, 
Fanard,  OoUe,  Gallet,  and  the  elder 
and  younger  Orebilion."        B^anger. 

An  Cattau  Je  n'osais  frapper; 
D«s  mtehaots  m'avaleiit  su  tromper. 

Biranger. 

Cavendiflh  Square.  This  square 
in  London,  laid  out  in  1717,  was 
so  called  from  the  wife  of  Harley, 
second  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Cavea  of  Beni  Hassan.  See  Bisxi 
Hassak. 

Cecilia  Metella,  Tomb  of.  See 
Tomb  op  Cecilia  Metella. 

Cecilia,  St.    See  St.  Cecilia. 

Cedaroroft.  The  former  residence 
of  Bayard  Taylor  at  Kennett 
Square,  Penn. 


of  liCbanon.  An  inter- 
esting and  venerable  group  of 
pttriarchal  cedar-trees,  standing 
in  a  completely  solitary  situation, 
with  no  other  tree  or  hardly  a 
bush  in  sight,  upon  the  central 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  or  Li  ban  us,  in 
Northern  Palestine.  There  are 
in  all  in  this  grove  about  350 
trees,  of  which  a  few  only  are 
very  ancient.  These  last  are  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  many 
visitors.  The  place  is  much  re- 
sorted to,  and  annually  in  August 
is  celebrated  the  **  Feast  of  the 
Cedars,"  when  multitudes  gather 
in  the  grove,  and  pass  the  time  iu 
prayer  and  in  lestivity.  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  are  a  frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  were  re- 
garded with  religious  reverence, 
and  furnished  to  King  David  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  images  in 
the  Psalms. 


**In  ancient  days,  the  grove 
must  have  been  much  more  extensive, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great  trees 
then  overspread  the  whole.  Now  they 
arc  huddled  together  upon  two  or 
three  of  the  central    knolls,  and  the 

rmliar  grace  of  the  cedar,  as  we  see 
In  Burope,  with  ita  long  sweeping  i 


branches  feathering  down  to  the  ground, 
is  there  unknown.  In  one  or  two  in« 
stances  the  boughs  of  these  aged  trees 
are  upheld  by  a  younger  tree ;  others 
again  of  the  smaller  ones  whose  trunks 
are  decayed,  are  actually  supported  in 
the  gigantic  arms  of  their  elder  breth- 
ren." A.  P.  Stanley. 

Cemetery  Hill.  An  eminence  in 
Gettysburg,  Penn.,  famous  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  battle  of 
July  3, 1863.  The  hill  was  held 
by  the  Federal  troops,  and  was 
the  centre  of  a  most  violent  at- 
tack by  the  rebel  army  under 
Gen.  Lee.  Howard's  artillery, 
massed  at  this  point,  aided  in  the 
final  repulse  and  overthrow  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  This  hill 
where  so  many  Union  soldiers 
fell  has  since  been  consecrated  as 
a  great  national  cemetery.  See 
National  Mojru3iENT. 

Cemetery  of  the  CappucoiiiL 
See  Cappuccint. 

Cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo.  See 
San  Lorenzo. 

Cenacolo.    See  Last  Supper. 

Cenci,  Beatrice.  See  Beatrice 
Cenci. 

Cenoi  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Cen* 
ci.\  An  immense  palace  in  an 
obscure  quarter  near  the  Ghetto, 
in  Rome,  famous  as  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Cencis,  and  as 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  fright- 
ful crimes  and  atrocities  connect- 
ed with  that  ill-fated  family. 

$0^  "The  Cenci  Palace  Is  of  great 
extent;  and  though  in  part  modem* 
ized,  there  vet  remains  a  vast  and 
gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  ^e 
same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  it  once  witnessed,  .  .  .  and  f^om 
the  upper  windows  you  see  the  im- 
mense ruins  of  Mount  Palatine,  half 
hidden  under  the  profuse  undergrowth 
of  trees."  JSheUey. 

Central  Park.  A  noble  pleasure- 
ground  in  New  York  Uity,  one 
of  the  largest  and  moat  beautiful 
parks  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
8t>3  acres,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  and  a  half 
miles  long,  by  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  four  sunken  roads 
which  provide  for  communica- 
tion between  the  avenues  which 
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bound  it  on  either  side.  It  in- 
cludes 12  miles  of  carriage-roads, 
9  miles  of  bridle-paths,  and  some 
26  miles  of  walks.  By  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  this  tract 
of  land,  which  in  1856  was  a 
most  uninteresting  region  of 
ledges  and  swamps,  without  nat- 
urskl  advant^es,  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful public  pleasure-grounds 
of  which  any  city  can  boast ;  af- 
fording also,  by  its  uatural-his- 
torv  collections,  instruction  as 
well  as  recreation  to  the  thou- 
sands who  visit  it: 

Derreto  Ouidi.  A  famous  villa 
near  Empoli,  Italy,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Medici  family. 

Certosa  [di  Favia].  A  celebrated 
Carthusian  convent  uear  Pavia, 
Italy,  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  re- 
garded as  the  most  splendid  mo- 
nastic establishment  m  Europe. 


**Tbe  Certoea  of  Pavia  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  impreMion  of  be- 
wilderlng  sumptuouBneM ;  nowhere 
eUe  are  costly  materials  so  combined 
with  u  lavish  expenditure  of  the  rarest 
art.  Those  who  have  only  once  been 
driven  round  together  with  the  crew  of 
sight-seers  can  carry  little  away  but 
the  memory  of  lapis-lazull  and  bronze- 
work,  inlaid  agates,  and  labyrinthine 
sculpture,  cloisters  tenantless  in  silence, 
fair  painted  faces  smiling  from  dark 
comers  on  the  senseless  crowd.  .  .  . 
All  the  great  sculptor-architects  of 
Lombardy  worked  in  succession  on 
this  miracle  of  beauty,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  sustained  perfection  of 
style.  ...  It  remains  the  triumph  of 
North  Italian  genius.  .  .  .  The  Certosa 
is  a  wilderness  of  lovely  workman- 
ship." tA  A.  8ymon<l9. 

Approach,  for  what  we  seek  is  here. 
Alight,  and  spsrcly  sup.  and  wait 
For  rent  tn  this  outbuilding  near; 
Then  cross  the  swurd,  and  reach  that  gate; 
Knock ;  pass  the  wicket !  Thou  art  come 
To  the  Carthusians'  world-ramed  home. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Certosa  of   the  Val  d'Emo.     A 

noted  Carthusian  convent  near 
Florence,  Italy,  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Cesnola  Collection.  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and 
Greek  antiquities,  gathered  by 
Gen.  di  Cesnola,  an  Italian  noble- 


man, while  serving  as  United 
States  consul  in  Cyprus.  This 
collection  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York. 

CestiuB.    See  Ptramed  of  Caius 

Cestius. 

Chace  of  the  Calydonian  Boar. 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640)  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  admirable  works  in  this 
kind.  It  is  in  the  Imperial  Gal- 
lery at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Chair  of  Coronation.  See  Coro- 
nation Chaiu. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter.  TLat.  Cathedra 
Petri.']  A  famous  chair  of  bronase 
in  the  Tribune  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  work  of  Bernini,  en- 
closinjif,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  the  identical  chair 
which  St.  Peter  and  many  of  his 
successors  used  as  their  official 
throne. 

Peter't  ehair  is  shamed 
Like  any  vulgar  throne  the  nations  lop 
To  pieces  for  their  flrew^ood  unreclaimed; 
And.  when  it  bums  too,  we  shall  see  as 

well 
In  Italy  as  elsewhere.    Let  it  bum. 

Mr$.  Browmimg. 

Chaldean  Sages.  A  picture  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1611),  in 
the  Belvidere,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Chalk  Farm.  A  former  well- 
known  tea-garden  near  London, 
and  a  place  where  a  number  of 
duels  have  been  fought. 

49"  **  Challc  Farm,  by  the  by,  Isprob- 
ably  a  corruption  of  Obalcotc  I^rm* 
the  Chalcotc  estate  eztendlntf  thenoe 
to  Belsizc  Ijane.  There  is  no  chalk 
in  the  neighborhood  to  originate  tlia 
name.*'  \V.  JiowUU 

May,  oflencr  it  Is  Cowardice  rather  that 
produce*  the  result :  Tor  consider,  is  the 
Chalk-Farm  Plstoleer  innpirfd  with  any 
rt- ssonable  Belief  and  Determmatlon ;  or 
is  he  hoanded  on  by  hs^gard,  tndoflnable 
Fear,  —  how  he  will  been/ at  public  places, 
and  "  plucked  veese  of  the  neighborhoud  ** 
will  wag  their  tongues  at  him  a  plucked 
gouse  t  Carlyle. 

The  CoursRe  that  can  go  forth,  once 
and  Nway,  to  Chalk-Farm^  and  have  it- 
self shot,  and  snuOed  out,  with  decency. 
Is  now  ISO  wholly  what  we  mean  here. 

/Md 

Challenge,  The.  A  picture  by  Sit 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modern  painter 
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of  animals.  In  the  possession  of 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
and  well  known  through  repro- 
ductions. 

Chahnette,  Plains  of.  See  Plains 
OF  Ghalmettb. 

Chambord.  A  magnificent  cha- 
teau,—**  the  Versailles  of  La 
Tourraine,"  —  about  12  miles 
from  Blois,  France.  It  was  built 
by  Francis  I.  in  1526.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  intermediate  between 
that  of  a  mediseval  fortress  and 
an  Italian  palace.  It  was  pillaged 
during  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
fiscated as  public  prof)erty.  Sub- 
sequently It  was  purchased  by 
national  subscription,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord, to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Chamotini-Xeedles.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  mountain- 
range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges 
(reef  needles)  which  bound  tiie 
vale  of  Chamouni,  in  Savoy,  on 
the  north. 

Over  all  wliicli  CTumtotmi-needles  and 
Staabbach  Falls,  the  ffreat  Perelfleur 
•klnu  along  in  this  his  little  poetical  air- 
ship, mure  softly  than  if  he  travelled  the 
smooibeat  of  merely  prosaic  roads. 

Oarlvle. 

Champ  de  Mars.  [Field  of  March.] 
A  large  open  space  in  Paris, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  Broad. 
Here  occurred  the  Fete  de  la 
Federation,  on  the  14th  July, 
J790,  and  here  Louis  XVI.  swore 
to  observe  the  new  constitution. 
In  this  place  also  Napoleon  held 
his  famous  Champ  de  Mai,  in 
1815,  before  setting  out  on  his 
fatal  campaign  in  Belgium.  On 
this  field  military  exercises  ts^e 

Slace,  and  horse-racing  on  Sun- 
ay.  Much  of  its  area  was  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Far  over  the  wat«nr*  there  have  been 
federations  of  the  Champ  de  Mars:  guil- 
lotines, portahle-KUlUotiiieit,  and  a  Krench 
people  ii«en  fl^fllnst  tyrants;  there  has 
Deen  a  SanMculottitm,  speakinff  at  last  in 
cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  ot  towns  and 
natlonsovcr  naif  the  world.  Carlyle. 

Imminent  blood-thirsty  Kegiment<i 
camped  on  the  Champ  de  Man ;  dispersed 
HaUonal  Aaaembly;  red-hot  cannon-t»ans; 
the  mad  War-god  and  Beliona's  sounding 

CarlyU. 


Champs-Elys^es.  [Elysian  Fields.) 
A  delightful  and  popular  prome- 
nade in  Paris.  The  Avenue, 
which  begins  at  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  rises  by  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  is 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  In  1616  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  promenade  by  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis;  and  it  has  been  graduallv 
embellished  and  adorned  with 
trees,  graceful  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens. On  pleasant  afternoons 
carriages  throng  the  central  road 
of  the  Champs-Ely  sees,  and  prom- 
enaders  the  foot-paths.  In  the 
evening  the  place  is  crowded 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  greatest  crowd  is  on  Sunday, 
though  Thursday  is  the  most  fash- 
ionable day.  See  also  Elysian 
Fields. 


•*  The  ffrand  display  of  the  year 

is  in  Paasion  Week,  and  is  called  Firom- 
enade  de  Longchampt.  There  waa 
formerly  an  abbey  of  that  name  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  to  attend  vespers  there  daring 
Passion  Week.  The  abbey  la  gone; 
but  the  fashion  of  driving  on  the  road 
to  Longchamps  during  the  last  week  of 
Lent  remains,  though  somewhat  fallen 
off  of  late  years.'*  Murray's  Mandbook. 


49"  "The  strangest  peculiarltv  of 
this  place,  however,  to  eves  fresh  fh>m 
moist  and  verdant  England,  is,  that 
there  ia  not  one  blade  of  grass  in  all  the 
Elysian  Fields,  nothing  but  hard  clay, 
now  covered  with  white  dust.  It  gives 
the  whole  scene  the  air  of  being  a  con- 
trivance of  man,  in  which  Nature  haa 
either  not  been  invited  to  take  any  part, 
or  has  declined  to  do  so." 

Hawthorne  {Jan.,  1868). 

Their  cashmere  shawls,  their  silks  and 
Jewels,  and  the  say  Oriental  liveries  of  the 
footmen  gave  the  display  Con  the  Espla- 
nade in  Calcutta]  an  air  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  threw  Hyde  Parit  and 
the  Champs  Blysies  into  the  shade. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

The  word  goes  round  the  ranks, 

Resounds  along  the  line : 
That  word  they  gt  ve.  is  —  France, 

The  answer  — St.  H4iene. 
Tis  tliere  at  midnight  hour 

The  grand  review,  they  say. 
Is  by  dead  Caisar  hold. 

In  the  Champs-Elysie*. 

J  C.  von  Zedlitt,  TVans. 

Chancellor's  Mace.  A  richly  or- 
namented and  elaborately  carved 
staff  which  is  laid  before  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  of  England  when  sit- 
ting as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lonls. 

Chancery  Iiane.  A  well-known 
**  legal  thoroughfare  "  in  London, 
extending  from  Fleet  Street  to 
Holborn.  Part  of  the  scene  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  **  Bleak 
House"  is  laid  in  Chancery  Lane 
and  its  neighborhood. 

Change  Alley.  A  famous  alley 
between  Cornhill  and  Lombard 
Street,  London.  Strype  describes 
Exchange-alley  (now  'Change 
Alley)  as  a  place  "  of  a  very  con- 
siderable concourse  of  merchants, 
seafaring  men,  and  other  traders, 
occasioned  by  the  great  coffee- 
houses that  stand  there.  Chiefly 
now  brokers,  and  such  as  deal  in 
buying  and  selling  of  stocks,  fre- 
quent it."  During  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  the  centre  for  all 
the  monetary  operations  of  Eng- 
land, and,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
those  of  Europe. 

There  le  In  It  [generosity]  something  of 
what  we  admire  in  heroes,  and  praise 
with  a  degree  of  rapture.  JusUre,  on  tlic 
contrary.  Is  a  mere  mechanic  virtue,  flt 
only  Tor  tradesmen,  and  what  is  practised 
by  every  broker  in  Change  Alley. 

Oofdsmith. 

There  Is  a  gulf  whpre  thoasands  (isli. 

There  nil  the  bold  adventurers  came; 
A  narrow  sound,  though  deep  as  hell. 

Change  Alley  Is  the  dreadful  name. 

Swi/t. 

If  yott  had  seen  him  [a  banker]  flmt  in 
his  suburban  retreat,  you  would  wonder 
how  the  deuce  such  a  cordial.  Joyous, 
spare-nothing  sort  of  a  good  fellow  could 
ever  reduce  himself  to  the  cautious  pro- 
portions of  Change  Alley.       N.  P.  Willis, 

Changer  of  Money  weighing 
Qold.  A  picture  by  Quentin 
Massys  (146r$-15a0),  the  Flemish 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
at  Paris. 

Changing  Pasture.  A  picture  by 
Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822).  the  cele- 
brated French  painter  of  animals. 

Chanteloup.  A  magnificent  cha- 
teau, once  the  residence  and  re- 
treat of  the  Due  de  Cboiseul,  the 
minister  of  Louis  XV.,  near  Am- 
boise,  France.  It  was  destroyed 
inisao. 

Chanting  Cherubs.  A  marble 
group  by  Horatio  Greenough 
(1805-1852). 


'*  One  day  they  [Greenough  and 
JamcH  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novellat] 
paused,  in  one  of  the  aaloone  of  the 
i*itti  Palace,  before  a  capo  (Topera  of 
Raphael ;  and  the  artist  pointed  out  to 
bis  companion  the  fine  drawing  exhib- 
ited in  two  little  angelic  fi^rea  in  the 
foreground,  in  the  act  of  holding  aa 
open  book,  and  singing.  Cooper  in. 
quired  if  a  subject  like  this  wan  not 
well  adapted  to  sculpture ;  afterwarda 
one  of  his  daughters  copied  the  flgurea, 
and  the  result  of  their  mutual  Intereat  in 
the  design  was  an  order  ft'om  Cooper 
for  a  group,  which  in  a  few  rooniha 
Qreenough  executed  in  marble.  It  wn« 
afterwarda  exhibited  in  America  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Clianting  Cherubs.' 
.  .  .  The  grace,  truth  to  nature,  and  io- 
fantile  beauty  of  the  Cherubs  were  at 
once  aud  warmly  recognized.** 

II.  T.  Tucterman. 

Chapeau  de  Faille.  [The  Straw 
Hat.]  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640)  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London, 
the  chief  charm  of  which  **  con- 
sists in  the  marvellous  triumph 
over  a  great  difficulty,  that  of 
painting  a  head  entirely  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  hat,  and  yet 
in  the  clearest  and  most  brilliant 
tones." 

Chapel.  For  names  beginning  with 
the  word  Chapel,  see  the  next 
prominent  word. 


Chapelle,    Sainte. 
Chapbllb. 


See    Saints 


Chapter  Coffee-house.  An  estalv- 
lishment  in  Paternoster  Row, 
Ix>ndon,  converted  into  a  tavern 
in  1854,  and  famous  in  the  last 
century  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
literary  characters.  Goldsmith 
and  Chatterton  frequented  it. 

M^  "  This  then  was  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house,  which  a  century  ago  was 
the  resort  of  ail  the  booksellers  and 

Eublishcrs,  and  where  the  iltemry 
acks,  the  critics,  and  even  the  wits', 
used  bo  go  in  seacb  of  Ideas  or  empioy- 
ment.  .  .  .  Years  later  it  became  the 
tavern  frequented  by  university  men, 
and  counlrv  clergymen,  who  were  up 
In  London  for  a  few  days.** 

Mre.  GaekeU  (in  1848). 

Chapultepec.  A  strong  fortress 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  150  feet 
high,  near  the  city  of  Mexica 
and   forming  the   principal   de- 
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fence  of  the  place.     The  castle 
was  taken  hy  Gen.  Scott  in  1847. 

Charing  Cross.  The  large  area  at 
the  meetius  of  the  Strand,  Whit^ 
hall,  and  Cockspur  Street,  Lon- 
don, supposed  to  be  so  named 
from  the  village  of  Clierriuge, 
Westminster.  A  fanciful  tradi- 
tion refers  the  name  to  the  stone 
cross  set  up  there  after  her  death 
to  Eleanor,  the  Chkre  Reitu>  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  to  whom  her  husband 
erected  a  cross  at  each  of  the 
nine  resting-places  of  her  body 
on  its  way  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Westminster.  The  name  is  also 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sax- 
on word  Charan,  to  turn,  *'  both 
the  road  and  river  making  a  bend 
here."  There  is  now  in  front  of 
the  Charim^  Cross  Railway  Sta- 
tion a  mooem  cross  designed  as 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  Here  the  Regicides 
were  put  to  death  in  16G0,  and 
here  was  erected  in  1674  a  statue 
of  Charles  I.  Charing  Cross  is 
called  by  Sur  R.  Peel  the  linest 
site  in  Europe.  See  Elkanob 
Cbosses. 


_  "  Why,  Sir,  FIeet-«treet  ha«  a 
very  aQimated  appearance,  but  1  think 
the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at 
Charing  Croaa."  Dr.  Johnson. 

*Hetbisk8  the  common-council  should 

or  it  have  taken  pity, 
'Cause  good  old  Cross,  it  always  stood 

So  firmly  to  the  Ci^. 
Since  crosses  you  so  much  disdain. 

Faith,  if  1  were  as  you. 
For  fear  the  kingshould  rule  again, 

I'd  pull  down  Ty bum  too.* 

J%eDomi^aU  of  Charing  Croat. 

Each  man  an  Ascapart,  of  strength  to  toss 
For  quolu  both  Templo-bar  and  Charing- 
crou.  J*ope, 

Where  all  that  passes  inter  nos 
May  be  proclalmea  at  Charing  Cross. 

Swift. 

Charlatan,  The.  A  picture  by 
Franz  van  Mieris  (1635-1681),  the 
Dutch  ^enre-painter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  produc- 
tions. In  the  gallery  of  the  Ufii- 
ri,  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Dharlecote  House.  A  country 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Lucy 
family,  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, near  Stratford-on-Avon.  It 


is  greatly  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
on  account  of  its  associations 
with  Shakespeare —  especially  the 
legendary  deer- stealing  incident 
in  the  poet's  life.  In  one  of  the 
halls  of  this  mansion  he  is  said 
to  have  been  tried. 


_  "  My  mind  had  become  BO  com' 
pletely  possessed  by  the  imaginary 
scenes  and  characters  connected  with 
it  [Chariecote  House],  that  I  seemed 
to  be  actually  living  among  them. 
Every  thing  brought  them,  as  it  were, 
before  my  eyes;  and,  aa  the  door  of 
the  dining-room  opened,  I  almost  ex- 
pected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Mas- 
ter Silence  quavering  forth  his  favorite 
diUy:  — 

*  Tis  raerrv  in  the  hall,  when  beards 

wag  all, 
And  welcome  merr^  Shrove-tide.* " 

Irving. 

Charlemagne.  A  bronze  statue  at 
Aix-lsrChapelle,  Prussia,  erected 
inl620. 

Charlemagne  crowned  by  Iieo 
III.  A  well-known  fresco  by 
Raphael  Sauzio  (1483-1520),  in  the 
Stanza  del  Incendio,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Charlemagne's  Tomb.  A  vault 
under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Prussia,  cov- 
ered with  a  slab  of  marble, 
inscribed  Carolo  Maono.  The 
throne  upon  which  the  body  of 
the  emperor  was  seated  alone 
remains. 

Amid  the  torch-lit  gloom  of  Aachen's  aisle 
Stood  Otho,  Germany's  imperial  lord, 
KeKardlng  with  a  melancholy  siniie, 
A  simple  stone,  where,  fitly  to  record 
A  world  of  action  by  a  single  word. 
Was  graven  "  Carlo  Magno." 

Aubrey  de  Vert. 

Charles  I.  A  portrait  by  Anthony 
Van  Dyck  (1599-1641),  represent- 
ing the  king  as  hunting.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  There  is  another 
portrait  of  the  king  by  Van  Dyck, 
and  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery; 
and  still  another  and  very  impos- 
ing figure  of  the  king  on  horse- 
back, in  Windsor  Castle. 

2.  A  well-known  statue  in 
Charing  Cross,  London,  erected 
in  1674.  It  was  for  a  time  se- 
creted under  a  church,  but  was 
brought  out  and  placed  upon  its 
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present  pedestal,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration. 

(Tharles  V.  An  equestrian  nor- 
trait  by  Titian  (1477-1576).  This 
famous  picture  is  known  as  "  del- 
la  Gloria.'*  It  was  painted  for 
the  great  emperor,  who  gave  or- 
ders that  it  should  always  be 
hung  up  where  his  body  was  bur- 
ied. In  the  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 


"This  U  perhaps  the  mcMt  re- 
markable picture  existing  of  any  indi- 
vidual, for  here  Titian  haa  sounded  a 
greater  depth  of  Individual  expresalun 
than  any  other  of  bis  works  cznlbits." 

£a8UaJte. 

Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 
A  well-known  portrait,  of  which 
there  are  several  replicas,  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1511).  Tlie 
best  example  is  in  the  Stadel  In- 
stitut,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Charlottenborg.  A  palace  in  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark.  It  is  now 
used  as  an  academy  of  arts,  and 
contains  a  museum  of  Northern 
anti(|uitie8  which  is  unrivalled  of 
its  kind. 

Charlottenhof.  A  villa  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam, 
near  Berlin,  built  after  the  Pom- 
peian  style,  and  with  ornaments 
Drought  from  that  place. 

Charter  Oak.  A  tree  celebrated 
in  American  history,  which  for- 
merly stood  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Colonial  Char- 
ter, securing  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  of  which  Gov.  An- 
drews had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain  possession,  was  for  some 
time  secreted  in  it.  While  the 
Assembly  was  in  session  at  Hart- 
ford, in  1688,  and  debating  the 
Governor's  proposition  for  a  sur- 
render of  the  cliarter,  suddenly 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and 
in  the  darknes.s  that  ensued,  a  pa- 
triot named  Wadsworth  escaped 
with  the  instrument  through  tlio 
crowd,  and  concealed  it  in  the 
hollow  of  the  oak,  which  ever 
after  bore  the  name  of  the  Char- 
ter Oak,  and  was  carefully  pre- 


served until   overthrown    by   t 
violent  storm  in  the  year  1866. 

The  charter  was  renewed  when  Wil- 
liam III.  came  to  the  throne,  and  new 
hangN  triuniphantlv  in  the  State  House  at 
Hartfunl.  The  Charter  Oak  has,  alas', 
succumbed  to  the  weather. 

Anthony  Trollope* 

The  3'eani  are  many  since,  In  j'outh  and 

hope. 
Under  the  Charter  OeA,  our  horoscope 
We  drew  thlck-studded  with  all  fsvorlog 

Stan.  Wkittier, 

From  Mississippi's  fountain-head 
A  sound  as  of  the  bison's  tread ! 
There  rustled  freedom's  Charier  Oatl 

Whtttier. 

Charterhouse,  The.  [A  corruption 
of  Chartreuse.]  A  celebrated  pub- 
lic school  in  London.  Upon  the 
register  of  its  pupils  are  many 
illustrious  names.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  elected  governor  of  it  iu 
1652.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Queen,  fifteen  governors  se- 
lected from  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  Master  of  the  Hoe- 
pi  tal.  Among  the  more  eminent 
pupils  have  been  Richard  Cra- 
shaw,  Isaac  Barrow,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  Joseph  Addison, 
Ricliard  Steele,  John  Wesley, 
Thackeray,  Grote,  Tliirwall,  Sir 
Charles  jSastlake,  John  Leech, 
and  others.  The  school  was  re- 
moved in  1872  to  Godalming. 

Chartres  OathedraL  A  splen- 
did Gothic  church  in  Chartres, 
F^nce,  considered  the  most  per- 
fect in  that  country.  It  was  built 
about  1200. 


**At  Chartres  there  is  a  aim- 
plicily  of  desi^  and  a  grandeur  of 
conception  seldom  surpassed.  ...  Its 
two  spires  of  different  ages  are  unsur- 
passed in  France.  The  new  or  north- 
cm  spire  was  erected  by  tJohn  Texier 
between  the  years  1507  and  1514,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date, 
it  must  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  beautifully  designed  spire  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and,  though 
not  equal  In  height,  certainly  far  sur- 
passing in  elegance  of  outline  and  ap- 
uropriatencss  of  dei^ign  those  at  Stras- 
Durg,  Vienna,  or  even  Antwerp.  If  It 
has  rivals,  it  has  that  at  Freiburg,  or 
those  designed  for  Cologne;  but,  were 
its  details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  bard* 
ly  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  conai^ 
ered  the  finest  spire  of  the  three.** 

FerffU990», 
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4^  "There  is  not  In  Fmnce  a 
cburch  ao  rich  in  sculptures.  Calcu- 
lating only  the  exterior,  there  are  to  be 
counted  1,800  figures,  -without  including 
anbesques,  gargoiles,  corbels,  masks, 
and  consols.  These  stone  figures  nar- 
rate, as  in  an  ailegorical  poem,  the  his- 
tory of  this  tvorlff  and  the  next.  Add 
to  the  stalues  the  thousand  figures  that 
shine  in  the  colored  glass,  and  we  can 
comprehend  why  the  cathedral  of  Char- 
tres  appeals  more  to  the  mind  than  its 
rivals,  and  whv  it  seems  animated  with 
a  mysterious  iffe.** 

Lefhm^  Tr.  Donald, 

Elodinff  these,  I  loitered  through    the 

town. 
With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 
In  its  grave  solitude  of  memory. 

With  outward  senses  furlougbed  and  bead 

bowed, 
I  followed  some  fine  instinct  In  my  ftet. 
Till,  to  unbend  me  flnom  the  loom  of 

thonabt, 
Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 
Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  re- 
pose. 
Snent  and  gray  as  forest-Ieaguered  cliff 
Left  Inland  bv  the  oceaira  slow  retreat. 
That  bears  antr  the  breeze-boroe  rote,  and 

longs, 
Bememberlng  shocks  of  turft  that  domb 

and  foil, 
Spnme-slldlug  down  the  baffled  decuman. 
It  rose  before  me,  patiently  remote 
Prom  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted 
once.  Lowell. 

ChAitrenae,  Iia  Grande.  See 
Gbakue  Chabtbkuse. 

Charybdis.  A  celebrated  whirl- 
pool, now  known  as  Galofaro,  in 
the  strait  between  Italy  and 
Sicily,  near  Messina.  Its  dan- 
gers are  very  much  diminisiied. 

See  ScYLLA. 

JtSr  **  Scylla  and  Char}-bdie  are  far- 
fiuned  names.  Our  ship  glided  away 
over  the  eddying  Charvbdls;  we  had 
no  foreboding  of  it.  Where  is  that 
wild  maelstrom  ?  They  pointed  to  the 
sea  eloec  by  where  we  sailed ;  but  there 
was  no  particular  motion  of  the  waves 
to  be  seen." 

Ifant  Christian  Anderten. 

4^  "  Even  at  the  present  day,  small 
vessels  are  sometimes  endiwgered  by 
its  eddies;  but  it  hais  long  lo«t  the 
terrors  with  which  It  is  invested  in 
ancient  song,  whether  from  ilu'  superi- 
ority of  modern  navigation,  or  from 
some  of  the  gi'ological  changes  frv- 
quent  in  this  volcanic  rcgiun ;  and  wu 
noticed,  as  we  sailed  calniiv  over  it, 
only  a  slight  agitation  in  the  water, 
contrasting  with  the  uuruffled  surface 
of  the  broader  sea.''  T.  Chase, ) 


Chase,  The.  A  picture  by  Jacob 
Ruysdael  (1625  ?-1682),  the  Dutch 
landscape-painter.  In  the  Dres- 
den Gallery. 

Chase  of  Diana.  A  celebrated 
landscape  by  Domenico  Zampieri, 
called  Domenichino  (1581-1()41). 
In  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 
ThiH  picture  is  wen  known  by 
Raphael  Morgnen's  engraving. 

Chasm  of  the  Colorado.  A  pic- 
ture by  Thomas  Moran  (b.  1837). 
Purchased  by  Congress,  and  now 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Chastisement  of  Heliodorus.  See 
ExpL'LsioN  OF  Heliodorus. 

Chat  Moss.  Formerly  a  danger- 
ous and  treacherous  bog,  some 
6,000  acres  in  extent,  about  ten 
miles  from  Manchester,  England, 
and  crossed  by  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway.  It  has 
been  reclaimed  by  tilling  and 
drainage,  and  is  now  cultivated 
with  profit. 


"  Chat  Moss  and  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshife  and  Cambridgeshire  are  un- 
healthy and  too  barren  to  pay  rent. 
By  cylindrical  tiles,  and  gutta-percha 
tubes,  6,U00,000  of  acres  of  bad  land 
have  been  drained  and  put  On  equality 
with  the  best,  for  rape-culture  and 
grass.  The  climate  too,  which  ^as  al- 
ready believed  to  have  become  milder 
and  dr^er  by  the  enormous  consump- 
tion 01  coal,  is  so  far  reached  by  this 
new  action,  that  fogs  and  storms  are 
said  to  disappear.*'  £merson. 

Ch&teau.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  ChAtbau,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title: 
e.g.,  ChAteau  db  Fernav,  see 
Fernay.    See  also  infra. 

Chateau  d'Eau.  The  best  known 
of  the  fountains  which  bear  this 
name  is  that  at  Paris,  on  the 
Boulevart  St.  Martin,  built  in 
1812,  and  rebuilt  in  1H69.  In  1848 
there  was  much  fighting  near  this 
fountain,  and  in  1872  a  bloody 
Communist  struggle. 

Chateau  des  Fleurs.  A  garden  in 
the  Chanips  Elysees,  near  the 
Arc  de  I'Etoile,  Paris,  charming- 
ly laid  out,  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  jets  of  light  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
hanging   from  the  trees.     It   is 
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open  to  the  people  for  dancing 
and  other  amusements,  and  is  a 
favorite  place  of  resort.  The  Jar- 
din  Mabille  is  now  combined 
with  this  garden.  See  Jaiidin 
Mabille. 

Mabille  at  the  present  day  Is  so  well 
known  both  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, 11  is  so  frequented  by  people  of  fash- 
ion, by  princes  even,  who  In  their  passage 
through  the  city  visit  it  with  as  much 
interest  as  Notre  Dame  and  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  and  itlvo  it  renown,  that  to  call 
the  Chdteau  de»  Fleun  its  brother,  Is  to 
coDftr  upon  it  the  highest  eulogy. 

LarouMte^  Tran*. 

Chatelherault.  A  miniature  cas- 
tle on  the  bank  of  the  Avon  near 
Hamilton,  Scotland,  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  ch&teau  from 
which  one  of  his  titles  is  derived. 

Chatsworth.  The  splendid  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Derby,  Eng- 
land. It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  residences  in 
Europe.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful 
park  some  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  fine  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and 
statuary. 

j(^  *'  Few  country  residences  ever 
existed  comparable  with  this  in  tlie 
variety  of  Its  treasures  and  decorations. 
...  It  Is  the  perfection  of  a  modern 
home  in  Its  most  brilliant  development 
of  wealth,  reiinement,  and  education.*' 

J.  F,  Ilunnetoeil, 


_^  '•  Even  peers,  who  are  men  of 
worth  and  public  spirit,  are  overtaken 
and  erobarnwsed  by  their  vast  expense. 
The  respectable  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
willing  to  be  the  Msecenas  and  Lucul- 
lus  of  bis  island.  Is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  cannot  live  at  Chatsworth 
but  one  month  in  the  year." 

Emenon. 

CheUtworth!  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the 
pride 

Of  thy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  pre- 
sent 

To  house  and  home  in  many  a  erangy  rent 

Oftbe  wild  Peak.  Wordsworth. 

Cheapside.  A  celebrated  street 
and  crowded  thoroughfare  in 
London,  famous  many  years  ago 
for  its  "  Ridings,"  its  Cross.Tts 
Standard,  and  its  Conduit.  Three 
centuries  ago  it  was  called  "  The 
Beauty  of  London,"  and  was 
noted  for  its  shops  of  goldsmiths. 


linen-drapers,  etc.  It  is  named 
from  the  Saxon  word  Chepe,  or 
market.  It  Is  still  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  Ijondon,  and, 
exceptmg  London  Bridge,  per- 
haps the  busiest  thoroughfare  in 
the  world. 

When  there  any  ridlnn  were  in  Chepe 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  would  he  lepe 
And  Ull  that  he  had  all  the  sight  vsein 
And  danced  wel,  he  would  not    com« 
•«»ln.  Chaucer. 

In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Rt..1ames'a, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same 
laws  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a 
distinct  people  fVom  those  of  Ckeapttde. 

AddiJKm. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 
wheels. 
Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  ratile  underneath 
As  if  Cheapnde  were  mad. 

Cowper  {John  Oilpin'). 

Tis  a  note  of  enchantment:  what  ails 

her  ?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vinlon  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  ILK>th- 

bury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Citeaptide,  Wordsworth. 

Cheating  Oamesters.  A  picture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (1569-1G09). 
In  the  Spada  Palace,  Rome. 

Cheese  Wring.  A  natural  curi- 
osity, and  one  of  the  principal 
sights  of  Cornwall,  England,  near 
the  town  of  Liskeara.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pile  of  rocks  thirty- 
two  feet  in  height,  resembling  a 
child's  top,  the  smaller  end  being 
at  the  bottom.  The  immense 
stones,  though  apparently  so  in- 
secure, are  perfectly  immovable. 

Chehil  Minar.    See  Xerxrs. 

Chelsea  HospitaL  A  Royal  Ho.h- 
pital  for  disabled  and  aged  sol- 
diers, Chelsea,  London,  built  from 
designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Charles  II.  in  1681-82.  The  found- 
ing of  the  hospit-al  originated 
with  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  though  it 
is  traditionally  said  to  be  due  to 
the  inHuence  of  Nell  Gwynne 
with  King  Charles.  On  the 
frieze  runs  this  inscription:  "In 
subsidium  et  levamen  eraeritorum 
senio  belloqiie  fractorum,  condi- 
dit  Carolus  Secundus,  auxit  Jaco- 
bus Secundus,  perfecere  Quliet 
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mns  et  Maria  Bex   et  Reeina, 
MDCXCII."  • 

Chenany.    See  Jean  Arnolptni. 

Cheops,  Pyramid  of.  See  Gkeat 
Pyramid. 

Cberbours.    See  Digue  db  Gheb- 

BOURO. 

Cherubs.    See  Chamting  Cherubs. 

Chesapeake,  The.  An  American 
vessel  of  war  attacked  and  dis- 
abled by  the  British  ship  Leopard 
in  1813.  She  afterwards  engai^ed 
in  a  desperate  encounter  off  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass.,  with  the  Shannon, 
and  was  captured  and  carried  to 
Halifax.  Her  brave  commander 
James  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  ex- 
pired with  the  memorable  saying, 
'*  Don't  give  np  the  ship." 

Cheshire  Cheese.  A  tavern  in 
"Wine  Office  Court."  Fleet 
Street,  London.  It  was  a  fre- 
quent resort  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
while  living  at  Bolt  Court. 

Jl^  *'  It  is  an  intereating  locality, 
and  apleaiiing  feign  — the  'Old  Che- 
ahlre  Cheese  Tavern,'  which  will  afford 
the  present  generation,  it  Is  hoped,  for 
some  time  to  come,  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  kind  of  tavern  in  which 
oar  forefutliers  delighted  to  assemble 
for  refreslmient.*'  FiUgerald. 

Chess-Players,  The.  An  admired 
picture  by  Jean  Louis  Ernest 
Meissonier  (b.  1811). 

Chesterfield  House.  The  town 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
London.  It  was  built  for  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
wrote  his  famous  Letters  in  the 
library,  a  room  of  which  he  boast- 
eil  that  it  was  the  **  finest  in  Lon- 
don." 

Chestnut  Street.  A  noted  and 
fashionable  street  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Cheyne  Row.  A  well-known 
street  in  Chelsea,  London. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  who  died  fUll  of  years 
and  of  honors  on  Saturday  muming.  Febru- 
ary ft  ClWll.  At  the  house  hi  Cheyne-Row, 
Chelnea.  where  he  had  resided  for  nearly 
47  years,  .  .  .  had  overpassed  by  fully  two 
months  the  ripe  age  of  Sftyears,  on  the  day 
of  hU  death. 


MST  **  We  have  broken  up  onr  old 
settlement,  and  after  tumult  enough, 
formed  a  new  one  here  [in  Chcyne- 
Row].  The  house  plonses  us  much.  It 
is  In  the  remnant  of  genuine  old  Dutch, 
looking  Chelsea,  looks  out  mainly  Into 
trees.  We  might  sec  at  half  a  mile's 
c^.istance,  BoUngbroke's  Battersea, 
could  shoot  a  gun  into  Smollett's  old 
house,  where  he  wrote  *  Count  Fathom,* 
and  was  wont  every  Saturday  to  dine  a 
company  of  hungry  authors.*' 

CarlyU,  1884, 

Chlaja.  A  long  and  somewhat  nar- 
row strip  of  streets  and  squares 
in  Naples,  Italy,  of  which  a  nroad 
street  called  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia 
passes  along  the  entire  length, 
running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
bordered  on  the  one  side  by  hand- 
some houses,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  public  gardens  called  the 
Villa  Reale.  It  is  the  modem 
and  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
city. 


"  At  six  o'clock  every  evening, 

all  Naples  turns  out  to  drive  on  the 
Riviere  di  Chiuja  (whatever  that  may 
mean) ;  and  for  two  hours  one  may 
stand  there  and  see  the  motliest  and 
the  worst  mixed  procession  go  by  that 
ever  eyes  beheld.  Princes  (there  aro 
more  princes  than  policemen  in  Napiea 
—  the  city  is  Infested  with  them),— 
princes  who  live  up  seven  flights  of 
sulrs  and  don't  own  any  principalities, 
will  keep  a  carriage  and  go  hungry: 
and  clerks,  mechanics,  milliners,  and 
strumpets  will  go  without  their  din- 
ners, and  squander  the  money  on  a 
hack-ride  in  tne  Chii\}n ;  the  rag-tag  and 
rubbish  of  the  city  stack  themselves  up, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  on  a 
rickety  little  go-cari  hauled  by  a  don. 
key  not  much  bigger  than  a  Ciit,  and 
they  drive  in  the  Chii^a;  dukes  and 
bankers,  in  sumptuous  carriages,  and 
with  gorgeous  drivers  and  footmen, 
tui-n  out  also,  and  so  the  furious  pro- 
cession goes."  Mark  Twain, 

To  me«  the  Prado  Is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  amusement.  In  tlie  first  place. 
It  Is  in  itself  the  finest  public  WHlk  I  have 
ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  any  city, 
not  excepting  either  the  Tuileries  or  the 
Chtttja:  George  Tietnor, 

Chlaramonti.  See  Musbo  Chiaba« 

MONTI. 

Chiaravalle.  A  celebrated  old  mo- 
nastic church  near  Milan,  Italy. 

Chief  Mourner.     See  Old  Shep* 
hbbd's  Chief  Mouhnbb. 
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Chiers  return  from  Deer-S talk- 
ing. A  well-known  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modem  painter 
of  animals. 

OhlflTi  Palace,  fltal.  Palazzo  Chi- 
ft.]  A  well-known  palace  in 
lome,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Piazza  Colonna.  It  was  erected 
in  1526,  and  contains  some  pic- 
tures and  statues  of  note. 

Child  of  the  Beglment.  A  pic- 
ture by  John  £verett  Millais  (b. 
1829). 

Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A 
picture  bv  Joseph  Mai  lord  Wil- 
liam Turner  (1775-1851),  the 
English  landscape-painter,  and 
regarded  one  of  his  best  works. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Children  of  the  Mist.  A  famous 
picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1803-1873),  the  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  regarded  as  one  of 
his  masterpieces. 

Child's  Bank.  A  financial  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  London,  cele- 
brated as  the  oldest  banking  in- 
stitution in  England.  Charles 
II.,  among  many  others,  kept  his 
account  here. 

Child's  Coffee-house.  An  estab- 
lishment in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  professional  men. 

ChiUingham.  See  Wild  Deer  of 
Chillinoham. 

Chillon.  This  massive  castle,  the 
scene  of  Byron's  •*  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  is  built  on  a  solitary 
rock,  almost  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter, near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ge- 
neva. The  name  of  Francis 
Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  is 
intimately  connected  with  it.  By 
his  warm  defence  of  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  into 
whose  hands  he  unfortunately  fell 
in  1530,  and  by  whom  he  waa  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
for  six  years.  The  castle  con- 
tains gloom V  dungeons  in  which 
the  early  reformers  and  prisoners 
of  state  were  confined. 

tar  **  Acrou  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 


beam  black  with  nge,  on  which  we 
were  informed  that  the  condemned 
were  formerly  executed.  In  the  cella 
are  seven  pillani,  or,  rather,  eisht,  one 
being  half  merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some 
of  these  are  rinirs  for  the  fetters  and 
the  fettered:  In  the  pavement  the  steps 
of  Bonnivard  have  left  their  traces.  He 
was  confined  here  several  years.  It  Is 
by  this  castle  that  Kousseaii  has  fixed 
the  catastrophe  of  his  H^loise,  In  the 
rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie 
from  the  water:  the  shock  of  which, 
and  the  Illness  produced  by  the  Immer- 
sion, Is  the  cause  of  her  death.  Tlie 
ch&ieau  is  large,  and  seen  slong  the 
lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls 
are  white."  Byron. 

$Sr  "First  Into  the  dungeon  with 
the  seven  pillars  described  bv  Ryrtm. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  pillars  In  this  vault 
is  covered  with  names.  I  think  it  U 
Bonnivard*s  pillar.  There  are  the 
names  of  Byron,  Hunt,  Schlll«^r,  and 
many  other  celebrities.'*      C.  Beecher. 

49"  "  It  appears  to  sit  right  upon 
the  water,  ana  does  not  rise  very  loftily 
above  it.  I  was  disappointed  In  its  as- 
pect, having  imaginea  this  famous  cas- 
tle as  situated  upon  a  rock,  a  hundred, 
or,  for  aught  I  know,  a  thousand  feet, 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  but  it  is 
quite  as  impressive  a  fact — supposing 
it  to  be  true  —  that  the  water  Is  t* Ighi 
hundred  feet  deep  at  its  base.  .  .  .  'Ilie 
castle  is  woAiUy  In  need  of  a  pedestal. 
If  its  site  were  elevnted  to  a  height 
equal  to  its  own.  It  would  make  a  far 
better  appearance.  As  It  now  Is,  it 
looks,  to  speak  profanely  of  what  poet- 
ry has  consecrated,  when  seen  from 
the  water,  or  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  very  like  an  old  whitewashed  fac- 
tory or  mill."  ffawthame. 

ChiUon!  thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar— lor  'twas 
trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace. 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a 
sod 
By  Bonnirard !  may  none  those  marks  ef- 
fSice, 
For  they  appeal  flrom  tyranny  to  God. 

Byron. 

ChiUon,  Prisoner  of.  See  Pris- 
oner OK  Chillon. 

Chimborazo.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Frederic  Edwin  Church 
(b.  182(i),  the  American  landscape- 
painter. 

Chinon  Castle.  An  Interesting 
ruined  castle  in  Chinon,  France, 
once  a  favorite  residence  of  th^ 
French  kings. 
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Chorasic  Monument  of  Iiyviora- 
tea.  A  small  circular  building 
of  graceful  proportions  at  Athens, 
Greece.  It  is  interesting  as  the 
only  surviving  relic  of  a  series  of 
temples  forming  a  street,  which 
was  called  the  Street  of  the  Tri- 
pods, from  the  Tripods  (gained 
Dy  victorious  Ghoragi  in  the 
neighboring  Theatre  of  Dionysus) 
by  which  the  temples  were  sur- 
mounted. This  monument,  the 
first  authentic  instance  of  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  is  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  34  feet 
high. 


"Notwithstanding  the  emall- 
of  jtfl  dimensions,  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  works  of  art  of  the  merely 
ornamental  class  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.**  FergtAtvm* 

Where  every  thins  Is  sqaare  and  rug- 
fed,  as  in  a  Druidicartrllitnon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  It  cannot  be  elegant; 
where  evenr  tiling  is  rounded,  as  in  the 
Choragie  innufnent  tf  LystettUestthe  per- 
fection of  elegance  may  be  attained,  but 
never  sublimity.  Ferguuon. 

Christ.  1.  A  marble  statue  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (147(1^ 
1564).  In  the  church  of  Sopra 
Minerva  in  Rome. 

4^  *'  Iq  Its  outward  finish  and  as  a 
representation  of  a  naked  human  form 
in  the  prime  of  beauty,  it  Is  a  most  ad- 
mirable work ;  but  as  an  image  of  Him 
whom  It  Is  to  call  to  mind,  It  is  the  first 
statue  of  Michael  Augelo's  which  we 
must  designate  us  full  of  mannerism.** 

Orimmt  TYans. 

2.  A  famous  statue  byJohann 
Heinrich  von  Dannecker  (1758- 
1841),  the  sculptor  of  Ariadne. 
The  statue  is  in  a  tower,  built  to 
imitate  a  ruined  abbev,  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  palace 
of  Tzarko  Selo,  near  St.  reters- 
buig,  Russia. 

4^  **  The  longer  I  looked  upon  It, 
the  more  I  was  penetrated  with  its 
wonderf\]l  representation  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Christ,  —  Wisdom  and  Love. 
The  face  calmly  surveys  and  compre- 
bends  all  forms  of  human  passion,  with 
pity  for  the  erring,  Joy  in  the  good,  and 
tenderness  for  all.  I  have  seen  few 
statues  like  this,  where  the  form  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  presence  of  the  idea. 
In  this  respect  it  Is  Dannccker's  great- 
«■!,  as  it  was  bis  favorite  work." 

Bayard  Taylor, 


Christ  amid  the  Doctors.  A  pic- 
ture by  Albert  DUrer  (1471-1628), 
the  German  painter.  According 
to  the  inscription  upon  it,  it  was 
executed  in  five  days.  In  the 
Barberini  Palace  at  Rome. 

Christ  and  the  Parable  of  the 
Vineyard.  A  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (1607-1609),  the 
Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the  Her- 
mitage at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Christ  and  the  Scoffers.  A  pic- 
ture by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1699- 
1641),  now  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

Christ  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
len. A  picture  by  Rembrandt  van 
Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch  paint- 
er. Now  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
London. 

Christ,  Ascension  of.    See  Ascbn- 

SION  OF  GHBrST. 

Christ  at  the  Table  of  Simon  the 
Publican.  An  immense  picture 
by  Paul  Veronese  (1500-1588).  now 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  There  is 
another  upon  the  same  subject  at 
the  Brera  in  Milan,  Italy;  and 
another  in  the  Marcello  Durazzo 
Palace,  at  Genoa. 

Christ,  Baptism  of.  See  Baptism 
OF  Christ. 

Christ  before  Pilate.  An  admired 
picture  by  Gheranlo  della  Notte. 
In  Lucca,  Italy. 

Christ  borne  to  the  Sepulchre. 
1.  A  well-known  picture  by  Ra- 

?hael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).    In  the 
'alazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 

49*  "  Raphael'(»  picture  of  this  sub- 
ject .  .  .  though  meritinf;  all  its  fame 
in  respect  of  drawing,  expression,  and 
knowledge,  has  lost  all  signs  of  rever. 
ential  feeling  in  the  persons  of  the 
bearers."  Lady  EatUake, 

2.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

3.  A  picture  by  Jacopo  Robusti, 
called  Tintoretto  (1512-15i>4).  Now 
in  the  Stafford  Gallery,  London. 

Christ  Church.  1.  An  ancient  and 
venerable  church  edifice  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.  It  was  built  near 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Gnn.  Washington  was  a  regular 
atteudaut  here.      In    the  lofty 
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tower  is  the  oldest  chime  of  bells 
in  the  United  States,  brought 
from  England  in  1754,  and  which 

firoclaimed    the   Declaration   of 
ndependence  in  1776. 

2.  A  religious  edifice  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  memorable  as  the 
oldest  church  structure  now 
standing  in  the  city  (having  been 
consecrated  in  1723),  and  possess- 
ing an  ancient  chime  of  bells- 

—  and  in  thp  steeple  of  Christ  Chttreh^ 
hard  by,  are  the  sweet  chhnes  which  are 
the  Boston  boy*8  Ram  des  Vaehes.  whose 
echoes  follow  him  all  the  worli!  over 

Holmes 

And  here  the  patriot  hunc  his  light. 
Which  shone  though  all  that  anxioas 
night. 
To  eager  eyes  of  Paul  Revere. 

E.  B»  Russell. 

3.  A  venerable  church  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  built  in  1766,  in  which 
George  Washington  worshipped, 
and  in  which  the  pew  he  occupied 
is  still  shown. 

Christ  Church  College.  The 
largest  and  most  splendid  of  the 
colleges  included  m  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  It  was  founded 
in  1524  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Its 
hall  is  one  of  the  6nest  in  Great 
Britain. 

4^  *<  Each  college  has  been  devel- 
oped by  itnelf,  each  age  has  built  in  its 
fashion ;  here  the  imposinK  quadrangle 
of  Christ  Church,  with  lu  turf,  iu  foun- 
tains and  iu  staircases." 

Tafn€t  Trans. 

Francis  (Atterburj-J  was'  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  carried  thence 
to  Oirist  Church  a  stock  of  learning  which, 
though  reallv  scanty,  he  through  life  ex- 
hibited with'  such  Judicious  ostentation 
that  superflclal  observers  believed  his  at- 
tainments to  be  Immense.  Maeaulay. 

Christ  Conaolateur.  See  Christus 

CONSOLATOR. 

Christ  crowned  with  Thorns.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-1576)  unsurpassed  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  art  iu  coloring.  In 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors. A  picture  attributed  to 
Leonardo  da  Viuci  ( 1452-1519).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  Peter. 
A  fresco  by  Pietro  Peruglno  (1446- 
1524).  In  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Borne. 


Christ  healing  the  Sick.  A  pic 
ture  by  Benjamin  West  (173»- 
1830).  In  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. 

Christ  in  Pilgrim's  Dress.  A 
noted  picture  by  Fra  Angelico 
Giovanni  (da  Fieaole)  (1387-1455). 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Flor- 
ence,  Italy. 

Christ  in  the  Garden.  A  picture 
by  Giovanni  Bellini  (1426-1516?). 
the  Italian  painter.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Christ  in  the  Garden  with  the 
Magdalene.  A  picture  by  Anto- 
nio AUegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(14»4-15^.  In  the  Gallery  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Christ  in  the  Temple.  A  picture 
by  William  Holman  Hunt  (b. 
1827). 

Ji^**When  S4  years  of  age,  Hol- 
man Hunt  painted  Chri9i  discovered  in 
the  Temple,  which  tbouaanda  flocked 
to  see,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  every 
town  where  it  was  exhibited." 

Jfrs.  Tiftler. 

„«,  • «'  Yet  neither  that  picture  [Chriat 
in  the  Temple],  great  aa  it  is,  nor  any 
other  of  Hunt's,  ia  the  beat  he  could 
have  done."  Ruskin, 


^^  "  There  It  bangs  before  \n  [an 
engraving  of  the  picture ],  but  without 
iu  glorious  color  aa  Holman  Hunt  gave 
it  forth  from  the  years'  study  of  his 
earnest  soul.  I  wish  you  ouuld  have 
seen  the  picture  all  aglow  with  tlioae 
wonderftif  hues,  somewhat,  perhapa, 
too  rainbow-lilce  and  shifty  in  gleama, 
but  yet  no  tint  without  meaning,  and 
all  conspiring  to  one  of  the  most  gIoii> 
ous  effects."  J)eaH  A{fbrd, 

Christ  mocked  by  the  Soldiers. 
A  picture  by  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(1599-1()41).  In  the  Museum  oi 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
1.  An  admired  picture  by  An- 
tonio AUegri,  surnamed  Correg- 
gio  (1494-1534).  It  was  "  taken 
in  Joseph  Buonaparte's  carriage 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  returned 
to  tlie  King  of  Spain,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington." Now  in  Apsley  House, 
London. 

2.  A  picture  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520).    Now  in  England 
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3.  A  noted  picture  bv  Fried- 
lich  Overbeck  (178^1869).  At 
Hamboix,  Gennany. 

Christ  presented  by  Pilate  to  the 
People.  A  noted  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  callea  Gorreggio 
(1491-1534).  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
People.  A  picture  by  Benjamin 
West  (1738-1820).  In  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money. 
A  celebrated  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-1576).  In  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. 

4V  "This  la  a  flnely  executed  and 
delicately  colored  head,  but  too  cold 
and  commonplace  in  ezpreMion  to 
merit  the  stereotyped  praise  bestowed 
vpon  IL" 

Xfutlake:  Bandbook  <(f  Painting. 

2.  Another  expressive  and  ad- 
mirable picture  upon  the  same 
subject  by  Guercino  (1690-1666). 
In  the  Palazzo  Durazzo,  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Christian  Martyrs  (in  the  Coli- 
seum). A  picture  by  Peter  F. 
Rothermel  <b.  1817),  an  American 
artist.  In  Fairmount  Park,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

Christianity  in  the  Arts.  See 
Influxmce  of  Chbistianitt  in 

THK  AHTS. 

Christiansborff  Falaoe.  The  royal 
palace  of  Denmark,  in  the  city 
of  Copenhagen.  It  is  decorated 
with  many  fine  works  of  Thor- 
waUlseii,  the  Danish  sculptor,  and 
contains  a  gallery  of  paintiugs 
and  a  museum  oi  Northern  an- 
tiquities. 

Christopher,  8t.  See  St.  Chris- 
topher. 

Christ's  Charge  to  Peter.  The 
Mubject  of  one  of  the  famous  car- 
toons by  Raphael  Sanzio  (14M3- 
1520),  from  which  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

Christ's  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Englan<l.    Established  in  1505. 


Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusa- 
lem. A  noted  picture  by  Fried- 
rich  Overbeck  (1789-1869).  In 
the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck, 
Germany. 

Christ's  Hospital.  A  celebrated 
public  school — upon  the  site  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars 
—  in  London,  at  which  many 
eminent  men  have  been  edu- 
cated. It  is  often  called  the 
"Blue-coat  School,"  from  the 
antique  uniform  which  has  been 
worn  by  the  pupils  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  It  was  not  orisi- 
nally  founded  as  a  school:  its 
object  was  to  rescue  young  chil- 
dren from  the  streets,  to  shelter, 
feed,  clothe,  and  lastlv  educate 
them.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
at  present  about  800.  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb,  Richardson  the 
novelist,  and  Leigh  Hunt  are 
among  the  more  distineiiished 
"  Blues,"  as  the  scholars  of 
Christ's  Hospital  are  termed. 
Charles  Lamb  has  essays  entitled 
"  Recollections  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital," and  "Christ's  Hospital 
Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago.'^ 


"Christ's  Hospital  is  an  insti. 
tution  to  keep  those  who  have  yet  held 
up  their  heads  in  the  world  ftom  sink- 
Ing;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a  decent 
household,  when  poverty  wss  in  dan- 
ger of  crushing  it ;  to  assist  those  who 
are  the  most  willing,  but  not  always 
the  most  able,  to  assist  themselves ;  to 
separate  a  child  fh>m  his  family  for  a 
season,  in  order  to  render  him  back 
hereafter,  with  feelings  and  habits 
more  congenial  to  it,  than  he  could  ever 
have  attained  by  remaining  at  borne  in 
the  bosom  of  it.*^  Charlet  Lamb. 

Christus  Consolator.  [Christ  the 
Consoler.]  A  celebrated  picture, 
well-known  by  reproductions, 
executed  by  Aiy  Scneffer  (1795- 
1858). 

The  country  itself  is  a  ConsoJatar  col- 
ored tO(»  heartily  for  the  thin-blooded 
palette  of  Scheffer.  John  Wei$$. 

Christus  Remunerator.  A  pic- 
ture by  Ary  Scheffer  (1795-1858). 

Chrysostom,  St.     See  St.  Chby- 

S08T0M. 

Church  Butte.  A  natural  curiosi- 
ty in  Wyoming  Territory,  being 
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a  mound  of  rock  and  earth  Rtand- 
inp;  on  the  level  plain,  one  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  hnji^e  mon- 
umental and  often  fantastically 
shaped  mountains  which  are 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  this  part  of 
its  course. 


"  Seen  under  favorable  iighu, 
it  imposes  upon  the  Imagination  like 
a  grand  old  cathedral  going  Into  decay, 
quaint  in  Its  crumbling  ornaments, 
majestic  in  lis  height  and  breadth. 
They  [the  Buttes]  seem,  like  the  more 
numerous  and  fantastic  illustrations  of 
nature's  Arolicsome  art  In  Southern 
Colorado,  to  be  the  remains  of  granite 
hills  that  wind  and  water,  and  espe- 
cially the  sand  whirlpools  which  march 
in  lordly  force  through  the  air,  —  liter- 
ally moving  mountains, —  have  left  to 
hint  the  past  and  tell  the  stonr  of  their 
own  achievements.  Not  unfitly,  there 
as  here,  they  have  won  the  title  of 
**  Monuments  to  the  Qods." 

Samuel  BowUt. 

Church  Militant  and  Triumph- 
ant. A  noted  picture  by  Simone 
de  Martini  (Memmi)  (1283-1344). 
In  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella, Florence,  Italy. 

Cincinnati,  The.  A  patrician  mili- 
tary order  or  society  established 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  about  1783, 
by  the  officers  of  the  American 
army.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  dictator  Cincin- 
natus  (406  B.C.),  and  was  adopted 
in  allusion  to  the  change  made 
by  them  from  military  to  agricul- 
ttiral  pursuits.  Provision  was 
made  that  the  privilese  of  mem- 
liership  should  pass  by  descent 
to  the  eldest  son  of  each  deceased 
member.  The  society  aimed  *'  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  human  nature,"  to 
promote  friendly  feeling  between 
the  different  States,  and  to  aid 
suffering  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies. George  Washington  was  the 
first  president  of  the  order.  It 
was  at  one  time  large  and  popu- 
lar, but  is  now  fast  declining. 

Circe.  [Lat.  Promontormm  Cir- 
cieum.]  A  famous  promontory  of 
antiquity,  now  called  }fonte  Cir- 
cello,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  Southern 


Italy.    It  was  much  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets. 

Circe.  A  picture  by  Dosso  Dossi 
(1474-15n8).  In  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery, Rome. 

Circus  MazimuB.  The  famous  cir- 
cus of  ambient  Rome,  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  kings,  and  rebuilt 
with  great  splendor  by  Juliua 
Caisar.  It  was  in  the  valley  bcK 
tween  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
mounts.  This  circus,  which  was 
burned  in  Nero's  time,  was  re- 
stored by  Vespasian,  and  enlarged 
by  Gonstantine.  It  is  said  that 
250,000  spectators  could  l^e  accom- 
modated with  seats.  A  confused 
ma»8  of  brickwork  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  this  ruin. 

Circus  Mazimus.     A  picture  by 
Jean  Leon  Gerome  (b.  1824),  the 
'  French  painter. 

Cirque,  La.  [The  Circle.]  A  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  Southern  France, 
near  Gavamie.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  semicircle  of  rocks,  the 
sides  of  which  are  lofty  preci- 
pices, and  the  floor  of  which  la 
strewn  with  the  detritus  of  the 
neighboring  moimtains.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  marks  the  lim- 
its of  the  French  territory. 

Oit4,  lie  de  la.     See  Iljb  db  la 

Cnt. 

Citti  Leonina.   See  Lronine  Cmr. 

City  Cross.  See  Di;n-Edin*s  Cross. 

Civil  Club.  This  London  society 
was  establishe<l  in  the  city  in 
16t)9,  three  years  after  the  Great 
Fire.  No  record  is  to  be  fount!  of 
the  circumstances  of  ira  estalv 
lishment  or  of  the  name  of  the 
founder.  This  is  the  only  club 
which  can  boast  of  having  the 
reputed  office  of  a  chaplain  at- 
tached to  its  staff.  All  tne  mem- 
bers are  citizens  ;  and  the  records 
show,  as  former  members,  Parlia- 
ment men,  Itaronets,  and  alder- 
men. One  of  the  rules  is,  that 
"  but  one  person  of  the  same 
tra<le  or  profession  should  be  a 
member  of  the  club."  This  asso- 
ciation, which  is  now  in  exist- 
ence, met  for  years  at  the  Old 
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Ship  Tavern,  in  Water  Lane,  and 
afterwards  at  the  New  Corn  Ex- 
change Tavern,  in  Mark  Lane. 

Cladda^h,  The.  A  poniilons  dis- 
trict, forming  one  of  tne  suburbs 
of  Galway,  Ireland,  noted  for 
the  peculiarity  of  its  inhabitants, 
chiefly  fishermen,  who  enjoy  cer- 
tain herwlitary  **  rights,"  of  which 
they  are  very  tenacious,  and  any 
infringement  of  which  is  resisted 
with  violence. 

tBf  "This  singular  community  is 
■till  governed  by  a  '  king,'  elected  an- 
nually, and  A  number  of  by-laws  of 
their  own.  At  one  lime  this  king  wa« 
absolute,  — as  powerful  as  a  veritable 
desDoi;  but  his  powc/  has  yielded,  like 
all  despotic  powers,  to  the  times.  He 
has  still,  however,  much  influence,  and 
sncriflces  himself,  literally  without  fee 
or  reward,  for  '  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple:* he  is  constantly  occupied  hear- 
ing and  deciding  causes  and  quarrels, 
for  his  people  never  by  any  chance 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  .  .  .  His 
m^}e«ty  was  at  sea;  but  we  were  intro- 
duced to  his  royal  family,  —  a  group  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  who  for 
ruddy  health  might  have  been  coveted 
by  any  mooareh  in  Christendom." 

Mr,  and  Mr».  BaU. 

Clarendon  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion which  formerly  stood  in  Pic- 
cadilly, London,  but  which  was 
taken  down  soon  after  1675,  the 
name  surviving  in  the  modem 
Clarendon  Hotel. 

Clarendon  Press.  A  well-known 
establishment  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

Clava,  Stones  of.  See  Stones  of 
Clava. 

Clement  XIII.  A  celebrated  stat- 
ne  by  Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822). 
In  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome. 

Clement  Danes.  See  St.  Clbmbnt 
Danrs. 

Clement's  ChapeL  [Ital.  Capella 
Clementina.]  A  cnapel  in  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  containmg,  among 
other  things,  the  tomb  of  Pius 
VIL,  and  a  monument  to  him  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Clement's  Inn.  One  of  the  nine 
Inns  of  Chancery  in  London,  so 
named  from  its  proximity  to  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
8t.  Clement's  Well. 


Shallote.—l  was  once  of  CUmtnVt  hm, 
where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shal- 
low yet.  Silence.  —  You  were  ealltsd  lusty 
Shauow  then,  cousin.  Shallow.  —  By  the 
mass,  i  was  called  any  thing;  and  I  would 
have  done  an^*  thing  indeed,  and  roundlv 
too.  There  wtis  I  and  Little  John  Doit  or 
Staflbrdshire,  and  Black  George  Barnes 
of  Staflbrdshire,  and  FrancH  Pickt>one, 
and  Will  Squele,  a  CntMWuld  man:  vou 
had  not  four  such  swlUKe  bucklers  in  all 
the  Inns  uf  Court  again.  .  .  ShaUotc  — 
Nay,  Hho must  be  did;  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old;  certain  she's  old. Hnd  had  Rob- 
in NIghtwork  by  old  NiKhtwork,  before  I 
came  to  Clement**  Inn.  .  .  Shallow  —  L 
remember  at  Mile-end  green  (when  I  lay 
at  Clement's  Inn).  I  was  then  Sir  Jlagonot 
in  Arthur's  show,  v  .  .  FaUtuff  —I  do  re- 
member him  at  Clement*n  Inn,  like  a  man 
made  aner  supper  of  a  cheese-paring 

SltaJtespeare. 

Clement's  WelL     See  St.  Clem- 
ent's Well. 

Cleopatra.    A  statue  by  William 
W.  Story  (b.  1819). 

$^  "The  two  conceptions,  'Cleo- 
patra '  and  the  '  Libyan  Sibyl,*  have 
placed  Mr.  Story  in  European  eatima- 
tion  at  the  head  of  American  sculp- 
tors." Janes, 


„  "In  a  word,  all  Cleopatra,— 
fierce,  voluptuous,  passionate,  tender, 
wicked  .  .  .  was  kneaded  into  what, 
only  a  week  or  two  before,  had  been 
a  lump  of  wet  ciay  from  the  Tiber. 
Soon,  apotheosized  in  an  indestructible 
material,  she  would  be  one  of  the 
images  that  men  keep  forever,  finding 
a  heat  In  them  that  does  not  cool  down 
through  the  centuries."       JJawthome. 

Cleopatra  and  Caesar.  A  picture 
by  Jean  Leon  Gerome  (b.  1824), 
the  French  painter. 

Cleopatra's  Needle.  This  ancient 
Egyptian  obelisk,  one  of  two 
which  were  brought  from  Heliop- 
olis  to  Alexandria  by  one  of  the 
CaBsars,  stoo<l  on  tlie  sands  near 
the  new  fortification  wall.  The 
companion  obelisk,  having  fallen, 
was  embedded  and  preserved  in 
these  sands.  The  obelisks  are  of 
red  granite  of  Syene,  and  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  is  70  feet  high.  It 
has  been  recently  taken  to  New 
York,  and  is  now  set  up  in  Cen- 
tral Park. 

What  obelisk  northward  meets  the  curi- 
ous eye  ? 

Rich  as  an  orient  gem  it  courts  the  skv : 

Its  tapering  sides  a  myriad  sculptures 
KrHce, 

Dark  mystic  wrlUng  of  earth's  early  race. 
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Brought  ftom  far  Thebes,  It  decked  the 
splendid  pile 

Where  Beauty,  famed  fbrever,  shed  her 
smile; 

Hence  to  yon  shaft  cling  memories  sweet 
and  rare. 

And  lore  and  love  their  souls  are  breath- 
ing thei^.  A'iehoku  Miehell. 

Clepsydra.  A  famous  fountain  in 
ancient  AUiens,  Greece.  It  was 
so  named  from  its  intermittent 
character,  being  dependent  upon 
the  Etesian  winds.  It  was 
thought  to  have  an  underground 
communication  with  Phalerum. 
The  name  clepsydra  is  older  than 
the  water-clock  of  Andronicus. 

Clerkenwell.  A  now  thickly  set- 
tled district  in  London,  so  called 
from  a  well  where  the  parish 
clerks  {derken)  were  accustomed 
to  meet  for  the  acting  of  Scrip- 
ture plays.  A  great  number  of 
clockmakers,  watchmakers,  and 
jewellers,  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Clerkenwell. 

Not  content  with  the  eaay  victories 
which  he  CDr  William  Sherlock]  gained 
over  such  feehle  antagonists  as  those  who 
were  quartered  at  ClerkenveU  anc  the 
Savov.  he  had  the  courage  to  measure  his 
strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than 
Hossuet.  and  came  out  of  the  conflict 
without  discredit.  Maeauuty. 

Clermont,  The.  The  steamer  built 
by  Robert  Fulton  0765-1815), 
which  ascended  the  Hudson  in 
September,  1807,  the  first  vessel 
propelled  by  steam.  The  Cler- 
mont made  regular  passages  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
After  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  this  rate  was 
increased. 

Clichy.  An  old  debtor's  prison, 
formerly  standing  in  the  Kue  de 
Clichy,  Paris.  It  is  now  demol- 
ished, and  imprisonment  for  debt 
has  now  been  done  away  with. 

My  nephew   gives  bouquets    to   Ma- 

demoiNeile  X .  but  he  will  not  go  lo 

Citchy  for  her.  Taine,  Trans. 

Cliohy.   See  Barri^re  db  Clichy. 

Cliefden.  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  near  Maidenhead, 
England. 

Clifford-street  Club.  A  debating 
a<K!iety  in  Tiondon,  "  which  boast- 
ed for  a  short   time  u  brighter 


assemblage  of  talent  than  is  usu- 
al ly  found  to  flourish  in  societioB 
of  this  description."  The  clab, 
of  which  George  Canning  was  a 
member,  met  once  a  month,  in 
the  last  century,  at  the  Clifford- 
street  Coffee-house. 

Clifford's  Inn.  One  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery  in  London,  so  named 
from  Robert  de  Clifford,  to  whom 
the  land  was  left  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  Clifford's  Inn  was 
granted  to  students-at-law  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

Clinton.  See  Castle  Oarden  and 
Fort  Clinton. 

CliBson  Castle.  A  ruined  castle 
in  the  town  of  Clisson  on  the 
S^vre-Nantaise,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Maine,  in  France. 

It  was  a  dtifk  autumnal  day 
When  first  to  Cli$$on  I  would  stray. 

Long  grass-grown  steps  cut  o'er  the  rock. 
Which  shelves  down  in  a  mighty  block. 
Conduct  you  to  the  portals  grand. 
Which  green  with  ivy  proudlv  stand. 

Kenmn  U.  Digtf^. 

Cliutm  !  thy  towers,  thy  depth  of  snnlesa 

caves 
Thy  humid  corridors  that  smother  aound. 
And   thy  gapped   windows  whence  th« 

violet  waves 
A   sweet  farewbll   to  Legend  lingering 

round. 
And  mingling  whispers  echoed  fW>m  af^r. 
Invite  and  chain  my  steps  here  ik  here  thy 

mysteries  are.  T.  O.  Appieton. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  A  subterranean 
canal,  well  known  as  the  great 
common  sewer  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is  of  Etruscan  architecture, 
and,  still  serving  its  original  pur- 
pose, is  as  firm  as  when  its  foun- 
dations were  laid.  It  was  built 
at  least  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
monuments  of  Rome  whose  an- 
tiquity has  never  been  assailed. 

4^  "Modem  scepticism, which  has 
overturned  so  much  of  the  old  faith, 
has  not  laid  its  withering  touch  upon 
this  venerable  monument.  Roroulua 
and  Numa  have  been  changed  into  thin 
abadows,  but  the  stones  of  the  Cloaca 
are  still  alive  to  speak  of  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  2,400  yean." 

O.  S.  mUard. 

As  a  general  thing,  you  do  not  get 
elegance  short  of  two  or  three  removes 
n*om  the  soil,  out  of  which  our  best  blood 
doubtless    cornea,— quite    aa   good,    no 
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dpsMf  at  If  it  came  firom  thoM  old  ]»rlze- 
jlfhten  with  iron  pots  on  their  hends,  to 
whom  some  great  people  are  m  fbnri  of 
tracing  their  descent  throagh  a  line  of 
•omU  artisans  and  petty  shopkeepers 
whoie  veins  have  held  **  bniie  **  Auld 
enoagh  to  flU  the  Cloaca  Mcuima. 

Ifolme$. 

Clock-tower  (of  Berne).  A  noted 
tower  in  Berne,  Switzerland, 
fonnerly  a  watch-tower  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  but 
now  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  tower  is  the  scene  of 
the  foUo^fing  ctirions  spectacle. 
Three  minutes  before  the  hour  a 
cock  crows,  and  claps  its  wings, 
whereupon  a  number  of  be^ 
(the  bear  being  the  heraldic  de- 
vice of  Berne)  walk  around  a 
seated  figure:  then  the  cock 
repeats  his  signal;  and  at  the 
striking  of  the  iiour  the  seated 
flgure,  which  is  an  old  man  with 
a  beard,  turns  an  hourglass, 
raises  his  sceptre,  and  opens  his 
iiioath  as  many  times  as  tlie  clock 
strikes,  while  the  bear  on  his 
right  inclines  his  head.  The  hour 
is  then  struck  on  a  bell  by  a 
hammer,  and  the  performance  is 
closed  as  it  began  by  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock. 

Ctosebnm  Oaatle.  -  An  ancient 
feudal  mansion  in  Scotland,  near 
tbe  town  of  the  same  name,  the 
seat  of  the  Kirkpatricks.  from 
whom  Eugenie,  the  late  Empress 
of  France,  traces  her  Scottish 
descent. 

Cloth  Fair.  A  district  in  London, 
formerly  much  frequented  by 
foreign  merchants. 

Clotilde,  Sainte.  See  Saints 
Clotilds. 

Cload.  St.    See  St.  Cloud. 

Club,  The.  1.  A  celebrated  asso- 
ciation in  London,  founded  in  1764 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  It  originally  consisted 
of  nine  members,  —  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langtoii,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Mr.  Cliamier  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  Tlie  number  was  after- 
wards increased,  aud  the  club  has 
included  men  very  distinguished 
in  literaturo  and  in  scieuce.  From 


1799  nntil  the  removal  of  that  tar« 
ern,  they  met  at  the  Thatched 
House  in  St.  James's  Street.  At 
Garrick's  funeral  in  1779  the 
club  was  entitled  the  '*  Literary 
Club,"  and  subseqtiently  the 
name  was  again  changed  to  the 
"  Johnson  Club." 


"  The  verdicts  |n-ononnocd  by 
this  conclave  on  new  books  were 
speedily  known  over  all  London,  and 
were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edi- 
Uon  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and 
the  pastry-cook.  Nor  shall  we  think 
this  etrnuge  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  various  talents  and  acquire- 
ments met  in  the  little  fraternity. 
Goldsmith  was  tbe  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds 
of  tbe  arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence 
and  political  philosophy.  There,  too, 
were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian, 
and  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist,  of  the 
age.  Garrick  brought  to  the  meetings 
bis  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  in- 
comparable mimicry,  and  his  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  stage  effect.  .  .  . 
To  predominate  over  such  a  society  was 
not  easy.  Yet  even  over  such  a  society 
Johnson  predominated.*'       MacatUay, 


"  The  room  is  before  us.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke,  and 
tbe  tall,  thin  form  of  Langton,  the 
courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk,  the  beam- 
ing smile  of  Garrick,  Gibbon  tapping 
his  snuff-box,  and  Sir  Joshua  witn  his 
trumpet  in  his  car.  In  the  foreground 
is  that  strange  figure  which  Is  as  fa- 
miliar  to  us  as  tne  figures  of  those 
among  whom  we  have  been  brought 
up, — the  gigantic  body,  the  huge  massy 
face,  seamecl  with  the  scars  of  disease : 
the  brown  coat,  the  black  worsted 
stockings,  the  gray  wig  with  the 
scorched  foretop ;  the  dirty  hands,  the 
nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick. 
We  see  the  eyes  and  the  nose  moving 
with  convulsive  twitches;  we  see  the 
heavy  form  rolling;  wc  hear  it  puffing; 
and  then  comes  Uie  'Why,  Sir?*  and 
the  'What  then,  8ir?»  and  tbe  'No, 
Sir!  *  and  the  *  You  don*t  see  your  way 
through  the  question,  Sir ! '  ** 

MacatUay, 

2.  The  appellation  of  "The 
Club  "  was  also  given  in  the  time 
of  William  III.  to  a  society  in 
Edinburgh,  including  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  Lord  Ross,  the  Earl 
of  Auuandale,  and  other  disap- 
pointed Whigs,  who  were,  aa 
Macaulay  says,  dishonest  mal- 
couteuts»  who  merely  desired  to 
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annoy  the  government  and  to  get 
places.  They  forme<l  a  union 
with  the  Jacobites;  and,  aftwr 
iriving  much  trouble  to  William 
and  Mary,  the  chiefs  betrayed 
one  another,  and  the  club  finally 
broke  up  in  diiigrace. 

Club  of  Kings.    See  Kino  Club. 

Club  of  1788.  See  Fbuilla>t 
Club. 

Cliunber  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  near  Work- 
sop, England. 

Cluny.    See  HdrBL  Cluny. 

Clytie.  A  beautiful  relic  of  Greek 
sculpture,  well  known  through 
frequent  repro<luctions.  It  is  one 
of  the  Townley  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  exhibits  the 
water-nymph,  who,  according  to 
the  Greek  legend,  fell  in  love 
with  Apollo,  but,  meeting  with  no 
reciprocation  of  her  passion,  be- 
came changed  into  a  sunflower, 
and  constantly  keeps  her  face 
turned  towards  him.  It  is  said 
that  this  image  was  carried  away 
in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Townley,  its 
fonner  owner,  as  being  his  most 
valued  treasure,  at  the  time  when 
his  house  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  mob. 

I  will  not  have  the  mftd  CTy/te. 
Whose  head  la  turned  by  tne  sun. 

Hood. 

But  to  hear  her  wonder  and  lament  and 
aagseat,  with  soft,  liquid  inflections,  and 
low,  Md  murniuis,  in  tones  as  Aill  of  seri- 
ous tendemesa  for  the  ftite  of  the  lost  key 
as  if  it  had  been  a  child  thai  had  strayed 
fh)ra  it.t  mother,  whs  so  winning,  that, 
had  her  features  and  figure  bc«n  as  deli- 
cious as  her  accents,  —  If  she  had  looaed 
like  the  marble  Clytie,  for  Uistance,  -  why, 
all  1  can  say  is—  Holma 

Cnidian  Venus.  1.  A  famous  stat- 
ue in  Cnidus,  of  the  go<lde8S  of 
love,  by  Praxiteles,  the  Greek 
sculptor  (fl.  B.  C.  364),  known 
through  report  of  its  beauty.  It 
was  burnt  m  the  palace  of  Lausi- 
acus,  In  Constantinople,  A.D.  475. 
There  are  existingcopies  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Fraxiteles,  and 
there  is  a  statue  in  the  Vatican 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  this. 

S.  A  celebrated  ancient  statue, 
surnamed  the  Cnidian  Venus, 
considered  by  some  to   be  the 


work  of  Praxiteles,  and  his  mas- 
terpiece. Now  in  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Coach.  See  Coronation  Coach 
and  Lord  Mayor's  Coach. 

Coat,  Holy.    See  Holt  Coat. 

Cobbler,  The.  A  popular  name  in 
Scotland  of  the  mountain  known 
as  Ben  Arthur,  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Long  to  the  height 
of  over  2,000  feet,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  figure  of  a  cobbler. 

Far  away,  op  in  hia  rocky  throne. 
The  gaunt  old  Cobbler  dwells  alone; 
Around  his  head  the  lightnings  plaj'. 
Where  he  sits  with  his  iapstono  nkht  and 
day.  Charles  Mackan. 

Cobham  Hall.  A  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  at  Gad's  Hill,  near 
London. 

Cock,  The.  1.  A  famous  old 
tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
which  still  retains  some  internal 
decoration  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

j|9-  "  It  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  prim* 
itive  place  of  iu  kind  in  the  metropo- 
lis." Timbt. 

M^  "  Tou  go  through  a  little  sqaees> 
ed  and  panelled  passage  to  enter ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  you  pasa  the  lit- 
1      tie  window  of  the  *  snuggery,'  or  bar,  of 
a  most  ln\iting  sort  on  a  winter's  nlghi, 
with  something  simmering  on  the  hob. 
'There  sits  one  whom  we  might  call 
'Miss  Abbey,*— like  Dickens's  direc- 
tress of  the  •  Fellowship  Porter*,'  —  to 
whom  come  the  waiters,  to  receive  ihe 
good  hunches  of  bread  *  new  or  atale'— 
which  she,  according  to  old  unvarying 
rule,  chalks  down,  or  up,  on  the  ma- 
hogany sill  of  the  door.     All  is  duly 
aawdusted.     The  ceiling,  of  the  long 
low  tavern  room  is  on  our  beads.    The 
windows  are  small,  like  sky-lighu,  and 
give  upon  the  hilly  passage  or  lane  oui. 
Bide.    There  are  *  boxes^  or  oows  all 
round,  with  green  curtains,  of  mahog- 
any black  as  ebony.    Both  the  coveted 
places  —  say  about  a  sharp  Christmas 
time  — are  the  two  that  face  the  good 
fire,  on  which  sings  ii^huge  kettle.  The 
curious  old  chlmney-jAece  over  It  Is  of 
carved  oak,  with  strant^rinning  faces, 
one  of  which  used  U>  d^kht  Dickens, 
who  Invitedpeople's  attenwn  to  It  par- 
ticularly.    There  is  a  quaifteess,  too, 
iu  the  china  trays  for  the  po\Clpr  mugs, 
each  decorated  with  an  effltfy  Ma  cock. 
On  application,  those  in  office  go^uce 
to  you  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  f^o*"* 
•  History  of  the  Plague,'  where  tl- 
siuu  is  made  tu  the  eatabliahmum 
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•bo  a  little  circular  box,  in  which  Is 
carefully  preserved  one  of  the  copper 
tukc'OB  of  the  bouse  —  a  little  lean,  bat> 
tert'd  piece,  with  the  device  of  a  cock, 
and  the  inscriptions  *  The  Cock  Ale- 
liuuse  *  and  *  C.  U.  M.  ATT.  TEMPLE 
B^VKR.    1655.'"  FiUgeraid, 


,    •*  Through  a  narrow  portal,  a 

few  doora  north-east  of  Temple  Bar, 
over  which  a  gilt  bird  proudly  struts, 
have  entered  many  generations  of  hun- 
gry Englishmen.  There  is  no  habitu^ 
of  the*  Cock'  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street 
who  has  not  at  some  period  or  another 
of  his  prandial  existence  been  informed 
of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  that  an- 
cient dinlng-phice.*'  Thombury. 

Tbence  by  water  to  the  Temple,  and 
there  to  the  CiKk  Alehouse,  and  dmnk, 
and  cat  a  lobster,  and  laug,  and  roightliy 
merry.  Pepyit  1668. 

0  plump  head-waiter  st  T%e  Coek^ 

To  wfaicli  i  niu»t  rvsort, 
How  ffoes  the  time  ?   Tis  five  o'clock. 

Uo  fetch  a  pint  of  port; 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  cluince-comera, 
But  such  whose  fottier-grape  grew  Ikt 

On  Lusltaniau  summers. 

Tennymm, 

2.  A  well-known  public-house 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
taken  down  in  1841.  It  was  noted 
for  its  excellent  soups. 

3.  An  old  London  tavern  of 
unenviable  notoriety.  It  was 
situated  in  Bow  Street. 

49*  The  Cock  has  1>een  a  frequent 
designation  for  English  taverns,  which 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  de- 
vices of  their  signs. 

Dock  Lane.  A  lane  in  London, 
well  known  from  its  association 
with  the  *'  Cock-lane  Ghost." 

The  public  were  too  strenuously  em- 
pfaqred  with  their  own  follies,  to  be  sssldu- 
oas  in  estimating  mine :  s<i  that  many  of 
my  beat  attempts  In  th*s  way  have  fiulen 
Tfetlma  to  the  transient  topics  of  the 
times,  the  Ghost  in  Coek  Lane^  or  the 
siegaofTiconderoga.  OokUmtlh. 

Every  one  most  have  heard  of  the  Cock 
Lame  ghost,  and  the  apparition  that  Kuunls 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frtght- 
cnnl  ao  many  twld  MntlneLs  almost  out  of 
their  wltti.  Jning. 

The  shade  of  Denmark  fled  fVom  the  sun. 
And  the  Cock^ane  ghost  ftom  the  barn- 
loft  cheer.  Whutier. 

Cockloft  HalL  An  old  mansion  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  cele- 
brated by  Washington  Irving 
under  this  name  in  the  "  Salma- 
gundi "  papers. 


Cockpit,  or  Fhcsniz  Theatre.  A 
theatre  in  London,  altered  from 
a  cockpit.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  CocKpit-allev,  now  Pitt  Place, 
opposite  the  Ga.stle  Tavern,  St. 
GileH's-in-tbe-Fields.  Knight  re- 
fers to  this  as  being  in  1583  one 
of  the  chief  London  theatres. 

Cocoa- Tree.  The  Tory  Chocolate- 
house  in  London,  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  converted  into 
tiie  Cocoa-Tree  Club,  it  is  thought 
before  174ti,  at  which  time  the 
house  served  for  the  headquarters 
of  the  Jacobites  in  Parliament. 
Gibbon  and  Lord  Byron  were 
members  of  the  club. 


"That  respectable  body,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
member,  affords  every  evening  a  sight 
truly  English.  Twenty  or  thirty,  per- 
haps, of  the  Hrst  men  In  the  kingaom 
in  point  of  fashion  and  fortune,  supping 
at  little  tables  covered  with  a  napkin, 
in  the  middle  of  a  coffee-room,  upon 
a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  of  punch.** 

OU>Um  (1782). 

A  Whig  will  no  more  go  to  the  CocoO" 
Tree  or  Ozluda's,  then  a  Tory  will  be  seen 
at  the  Coffee-house,  8t.  Jameses. 

Journey  through  Enghntd,  1714. 

Cooos  Castle.    A  fine  ruined  fort- 
ress in  Castile,  Spain. 


"lis  tall  towers  and  clustering 
turrets  still  attest  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  de- 
fensive architecture  differing  fk'om  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  bat  even 
more  picturesque  than  the  best  ex- 
amples of  either  France  or  England." 

Feryutton, 

Ccslian  Hill.  [Lat.  Mons  CvMvs.] 
One  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  is  not  inhabited  at 
the  present  day,  except  by  some 
orders  of  monks. 

Ccenaculiun.  An  ancient  build- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  known  for 
many  centuries  by  this  name, 
and  believeii  to  be  the  building 
within  which,  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber (50  feet  by  iiO  feet),  Jesus  par- 
took of  the  last  supjSer  with  his 
disciples.  The  bunding,  which 
is  imquestioiiably  very  ancient,  is 
also  associated  by  believers  with 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 
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ITold  Bath  Fields  Friaon.  A  jail 
in  London,  to  which  the  nick- 
name of  the  English  Bastille  was 
given,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centui^,  from  the  num- 
ber of  state  prisoners  confined  in 
it. 

**  As  he  went  throagb  Cold  Bath  Fieiis  he 

MW 

A  solitary  cell : 
And  the  Devil  wet  pleased,  (br  It  gave 
him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell.'* 

Coieridge. 

Cold  Harbor.  A  tavern  at  a  coun- 
try cross-road  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River,  and  a  few  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  where,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1861,  a  short  but 
very  sanguinary  battle  took 
place  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies,  in  which  the 
former  are  said  to  have  lost  over 
12,000  men  in  half  an  hour.  There 
is  another  Cold  Harbor,  nearer 
the  Chickahomiuy,  which  con- 
sists of  a  solitary  country  store. 

Coliseum.  The  most  celebrated 
relic  of  ancient  Rome,  now  a 
ruin.  It  was  begun  by  V  espasian 
in  A.D.  72,  and  continued  by  Ti- 
tus, by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
with  a  great  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  AD.  80.  Additions  were 
made  by  Domitian,  and  the  Coli- 
seum was  for  nearly  400  years 
the  scene  of  gladiatorial  combats. 
The  building  was  originally  called 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ,  in  hon- 
or of  its  founders;  and  the  first 
reference  to  the  name  Coliseum 
is  found  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  records  the 
memorable  prophecy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims :  — 

"While  BUnds   the  Coliseum,   Rome 
shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Oollseum,  Rome  shall 

fall; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world.** 

Large  portions  of  the  amphithe- 
atre were  removed  after  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  were  used  as  ma- 
terial for  building  palaces  and 
other  structures;  and  the  build- 
ing suffered  much  spoliation  and 
desecration  until  it  was  conse- 
crated in  1760  by  Benedict  XIV., 
to  the  memory  of  the  Christiau 


martyrs  who  had  been  sacriflced 
in  it.  The  po|)es  have  of  late 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  ruin 
from  further  destruction.  The 
name  Coliseum  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  vast  size  of  the 
building,  though  some  have 
thought  that  it  was  so  called 
from  a  colossal  statue  which 
stood  near  it.    See  Colosskum. 

0Sr  **  As  It  now  stands,  the  Colo*. 
seum  is  a  striking  image  of  Rome  itaelf, 
decayed,  vacant,  serioua,  yet  grand* 
half  gray  and  half  green,  exact  on  one 
aide  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  con- 
secrated ground  in  its  bosom,  inhabited 
by  a  beadsman,  visited  by  every  cast, 
for  moralists,  antiquaries,  punters, 
architects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  to 
meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  meas- 
ure, and  to  pray."  J^ortyt/L 

MS^  "  Under  all  aspects,  in  the  blaze 
of  noon,  at  sunset,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  or  stars,  —  the  Colosseum  standa 
alone  and  unapproached.  It  is  the 
monarch  of  ruins.  It  is  a  great  tragedy 
in  stone,  and  it  softens  and  subdues 
the  mind  like  a  drama  of  ^schyius  or 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  colossal  type  of 
those  struggles  of  humanity  against  an 
irresistible  destiny,  in  which  tbe  tragic 
poet  finds  the  elements  of  his  art.** 

G.  S,  IfUlartL 


"Fast  tottering  to  lu  fall,  but 
beautiful  even  in  decay,  we  beheld  the 
grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world,  the  mi^^tic  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  Ko  relic  of  former  great- 
ness,  no  monument  of  human  power, 
no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  fled,  ever 
spoke  so  forcibly  to  the  heart,  or  awak- 
ened feelings  so  powerful  and  un- 
utterable. .  .  .  What  solitude  and  de- 
sertion !  On  that  wide  arena,  so  often 
deep  in  blood,  were  now  onlv  to  be 
seen  the  symbols  and  the  worship  of  a 
religion  then  unknown,  but  which, 
even  in  its  most  corrupted  state,  hod 
banished  from  the  eartn  the  fiend-Uka 
sports  and  barbarous  sacrifices  that  dis- 
graced human  nature."  Eaton* 


'*  It  is  the  most  Impressive,  the 
most  stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand, 
miOcstic,  mournful  sight  conceivable. 
Never,  in  its  bIoodle8t  prime,  oiin  the 
sight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full  and 
running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have 
moved  one  heart,  as  it  must  move  all 
who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin, — Qod  bo 
thanked :  a  ruin  I "  Dicten*, 

Arches  on  archies  \  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
CoilectlnK  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one 

dome, 
Utr  Colu^tni  standa.  Bwrcm 
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•^Tpon  such  a  night 
I  stood  'Within  the  CoHMum's  wall, 
21  idst  the  chief  relic«  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
8bone  through  th  e  rents  of  rain.      Byron. 

An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fllls  uiy  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 
That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
Awl  held  uncrowdeu  nations  in  Its  womb. 

Additon 

SL  An  immense  wooden  build- 
ing erected  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1872,  for  a  Universal  Peace  Jubi- 
lee, and  taken  down  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 50,000  persons.  The 
musical  entertainment  consisted 
of  American  and  foreign  bands, 
with  an  orchestra  of  2,000  musi- 
cians and  a  chorus  of  some  20,000 
voices.  The  "Jubilee"  lasted 
three  weeks. 

If  there  were  a  bnlldlng  on  It  [the 
moon]  as  big  as  York  Minster,  as  big  as 
the  Boston  Coli*eum^  the  great  telescopes 
like  Lord  Roase's  would  make  it  cat. 

Moimet. 

Coll6ffe  de  France.  [College  of 
France.]  A  large  building  in 
Paris,  where  gratuitous  lectures 
on  subjects  connected  with  the 
higher  departments  of  science 
and  literature  are  delivered  by 
various  professors  selected  from 
among  tne  most  eminent  men  of 
France. 

College  Iiouis  -  le  -  Qrand.  See 
Louis-le-Gkakd. 

College  of  Anns.  See  Heralds' 
College. 

C!ollege  of  Cardinals.  See  Sacred 
College. 

College  of  Heralds.  See  Heralds' 
College. 

College  of  Fhysioians.  The  Royal 
Collie  of  Physicians,  London, 
was  founded  by  Linacre,  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VIII.  The  pres- 
ent building  in  Pall  Mall  East, 
comer  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
opened  in  1825. 

College  of  Surgeons.  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1800.  The  building  (containing 
the  Museum)  of  the  College,  in 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  first 
erected  in  1800,  and  rebiult  by 
Barry  in  1836-37. 

Colleerio  di  Propaganda  Fede. 
See  Propaganda. 

Collesio  Romano.  [Roman  CoU 
lege.]  A  college  in  Rome,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Jes- 
uits, built  in  1582  for  Gregory 
XIII.,  and  containing,  besides  a 
valuable  library,  the  Kircheriau 
Museum,  in  which  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  antiquities. 

Cologne  Cathedral.  This  superb 
edifice  at  Cologne,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  holds  the  first  rank 
among  German  cathedrals,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  was, 
according  to  the  common  belief, 
begun  in  1248,  and  progressed 
slowly  till  the  sixteentn  century, 
when  work  upon  it  was  for  a  time 
abandoned.  It  fell  more  and 
more  into  decay  until  Frederick 
William  IV.  began  its  restoration. 
It  was  consecrated  six  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation.  Work 
upon  this  edifice  has  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  is  now  substan- 
tially completed. 


"Externally,  Ita  double  range 
of  stupendous  flying  buttresses,  and 
intervening  piers,  bristling  with  a  for- 
est of  purpled  pinnacles,  strike  the 
beholder  with  awe  and  astonishment. 
If  completed,  this  would  be  at  once  the 
most  regular  and  roost  stupendous 
Gothic  monument  existing."        Hopt. 


•  The  great  typical  cathedral  of 
Germany,  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
temples  ever  erected  by  man  in  honor 
of  his  Creator  .  .  .  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  assumed  thai  the  building  we  now 
see  is  that  commenced  by  Conrad  de 
Hochsteden  in  1248;  but  more  recent 
researches  have  proved  that  what  be 
did  was  to  rebuild  or  restore  the  old 
double-apse  cathedral  of  earlier  date. 
...  It  seems  that  the  present  building 
was  begun  about  the  year  1270-1275, 
and  that  the  choir  watt  completed  in  alk 
essentials  as  we  now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322.  Had  the  nave  been  completed  at 
the  same  rate  of  provroi*^,  it  would 
have  shown  a  wide  deviation  of  style, 
and  the  western  front,  instead  of  being 
erected  according  to  the  beautiful  de- 
sign preserved  to  us,  would  have  been 
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covered  with  stump  tracery,  and  other 
vagaries  of  the  late  German  school, 
ail  of  which  are  even  now  observable 
In  the  part  of  the  north-west  tower  ac- 
tually erected.  ...  In  dimensions  it  is 
the  largest  cathedral  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope; its  extreme  length  being  468,  its 
extreme  breadth  275,  and  \Ui  superficies 
91,464  feet,  which  Is  20,000  feet  more 
than  are  covered  by  Amiens  .  .  .  The 
noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original 
part  of  the  design  of  this  cathedral  is 
the  western  facade.  This  front,  con- 
sidered as  an  Independent  feature, 
without  reference  to  its  position,  is  a 
very  grand  conception.  .  .  .  We  see  in 
Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  roasonrv 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  may 
hope  to  see  in  the  completed  design  a 
really  beautlAil  and  noble  building, 
worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  reli- 
gion to  which  it  is  dedicated.** 

^ergutwn. 

Cathedral  qf  Cologne  ! 
Memorial  uf  eld. 
When  German  art  excelled. 
Long  grown  with  age  so  gray, 
Vnflnbhed  till  thlitday, 
Ctuhedral  of  Cologne  ! 

Friedneh  RUctertt  Trane. 

Cologne,  Shrine  of  the  Three 
Kings  of.    See  Shrinb,  etc. 

Colombine,  La.  A  picture  in  the 
Hermitaffe  at  St.  Petersburg, 
thought  oy  some  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mona  Lisa,  whose 
portrait,  known  as  La  Belle  Jo- 
conde,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is 
in  the  LouxTe  at  Paris.  It  is  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Solario,  by 
others  to  Bernardo  Luini  (t460- 
1530  ?).    See  Bklle  Jocondb. 

Colonna  della  Vergine.  [Column 
of  the  Virgin.^  A  fine  column 
of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture, formerlv  l)eloiiging  to 
the  Basilica  of  Constautine,  now 
standing  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome. 

Colonna  Falaoe.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Colonna.]  A  palace  in  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  Colonna  family, 
containing  a  fine  picture-gallery, 
with  many  art  treasures. 


"  The  immense  length  and  beau- 
tiful proportiuns  of  this  building,  the 
noble  Corinthian  columns  and  pilusters 
of  giailo  aiitico  marble  that  support  it, 
the  splendor  of  its  painted  roof,  and 
the  lustre  of  its  marble  pavement,  de- 
light the  eye  with  the  rare  union  of 
maguidcence  and  taste,  and  well  ac- 


cord with  the  ancient  greatneaa  of  ibe 
*  ti^lorioaa  Colonna.'  *'  3aUon. 

WewUl 
Convey  ber  unto  the  CoUmma  Paiaee, 
Where  1  have  pitched  my  banner. 

Colonna.  See  Capella  della  Co- 
lonna Santa,  Piazza  Colonna, 
and  Tbajan's  Column. 

Colonne  de  Joux.  A  marble  pil- 
lar, thought  to  be  of  Celtic  origin, 
on  the  Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Ber« 
nard,  Switzerland. 

Colonne  de  Juillet.  [Column  of 
July.]  A  famous  monument  of 
bronze  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Bastille,  in  the  square  of  that 
name  in  Paris,  France.  It  is  IM 
feet  in  height,  and  was  reared  by 
Louis  Philippe.  July  28, 1831,  in 
honor  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Revolution  of  1890.  Napoleon's 
purpose  had  been  to  rear  a  colos- 
sal elephant  on  this  spot,  and  a 
model  plaster-cast  of  the  same 
might  be  seen  even  so  late  as 
1846  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fau- 
burg  St.  Antoine.  After  the  July- 
revolution  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed to  supersede  the  elephant; 
and  the  column,  the  first  stone  of 
which  had  been  laid  by  Louis 
Philippe,  was  inaugurated  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1840.  The  bassi- 
rilievl  of  the  Jul^  column  are 
by  Barye;  the  Genms  of  Liberty 
by  Duret.  The  names  of  615  of 
the  combatants  of  July,  1830,  are 
recorded  upon  the  column;  and 
in  the  vault  beneath  their  ashes 
rest,  together  with  those  of  com- 
batants who  fell  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  February,  1848. 

O  July ! 
A  tall  and  stately  shaft,  with  classic  scrolls 
Wrought  on   Its  antique  capital,  wher« 

stands. 
Poised  airily  a-tiptoe  on  one  foot. 
That  scarcely  presses  on  the  golden  globe, 
A  mlghty-wfnged  divinity ! 

Oeorge  Oordon  MeOrae^ 

Colonne   de   la  Grande    Arm6e. 

[Column  of  the  Grand  Army.]  A 
monument  to  Napoleon  I.,  erect- 
ed at  Boulogne,  France,  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Marshal 
Soult  in  1804.  It  is  a  marble  pil- 
lar 165  feet  in  height,  crowned  by 
a  statue  of  the  Emperor. 
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Oolonne  Vend6me.  [Colnmn  of 
Venddme.l  A  celebrated  monu- 
mental pillar  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  Paris.  It  was  erected  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1805,  to  supersede 
a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  bv  Girar- 
don,  which  was  pulled  down  in 
1792.  The  column  is  the  work  of 
the  architects  Deuon,  Gondouin, 
and  L^p^re:  and  the  work  was 
inauguratea  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1810.  It  is  of  stone,  and  is 
113  feet  in  height,  including  the 
pedestal.  The  shaft  is  cased  with 
bronze  from  captured  cannon,  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral  riband,  890 
feet  in  length,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  series  of  bas-reliefs 
by  Bergeret,  the  contests  and  vic- 
tories of  the  French  during  Napo- 
leon's campaigns  of  1805.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napo- 
leon. In  1871,  the  column  and 
statue  were  both  pulled  down  by 
the  Commune.  A  few  days  later 
the  republic  of  M.  Thiers  resolved 
to  put  it  in  repair  and  replace  it. 

Colorado,  Chasm  of  the.  See 
Chasm  op  thk  Colo&ado. 

CokMseum,  The.  1.  A  large  domed 
building  in  London,  so  named 
from  its  colossal  size,  and  not 
from  any  resemblance  to  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic 
views,  and  other  curiosities.    See 

COLISECTM. 

j|9-  •<  The  most  yaried  show  in  the 
world,  the  Ck)losaeain  in  the  Regent's 
Fhrk,  is  such  an  aggregation  of  won- 
ders, that  the  Tisitor  must  have  very 
small  compaMlon  not  to  be  sorry  for 
everybody  who  baa  not  been  there.  .  . 
If  one  were  coloured  bodily  for  five 
minutes  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the 
next  five  minutes  left  lounging  in  a 
Moorish  palace,  then  dropped  into 
Switaerland,  then  held  in  an  angel's 
lap  high  over  London,  —  winding  up 
with  a  wilderness  of  galleries,  aviaries, 
conservatories,  statuary,  and  grottos, 
—  it  would  probably  be  not  a  bit  more 
sstonishtng  than  a  visit  to  the  Colos- 
■enm.  The  Swiss  valley  (which  has  a 
real  waterfall,  40  feet  high,  and  a  real 
lake)  is  a  complete  illusion.  And 
there  is  another  nluslon  quite  as  com- 
plete, —  a  view  down  upon  London  by 
night  with  all  the  streets  illuminated,  the 
^hop-wimiows  glittering,  the  markets 
crowded,  and  the  moon  shining  over 
alL  .  .  .  It  is  next  to  impossible  that 


any  person  can  lean  over  the  balas- 
trade  for  five  minutes,  and  mark  the 
fleecy  clouds  sailing  steadily  along, 
lighted  as  they  come  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  halo-encircled  moon  which 
has  Just  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  the 
great  city,  ana  then  fading  from  sight, 
or  occasionally  obscuring  the  stars  that 
twinkle  here  and  there  in  the  appar- 
ently illimitable  spuce,  — It  is  next  to 
impossible  thaZ  they  can,  after  such 
contemplation,  recall  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  conviction  that  the  scene 
before  them  is  but  an  illusion." 

-y.  p.  wmu. 

2.  An  immense  iron  building 
in  New  York,  designed  for  pano- 
ramic exhibitions. 

Colossus,  Borromean.  See  Cablo 

B0RK0M£0. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  One  of  the 
seven  "wonders  of  the  world," 
built,  according  to  Plin^  and 
Strabo,  by  Chares,  a  native  of 
Lindos,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.,  and  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  fifty- 
six  years  after  its  erection.  This 
famous  statue  of  Apollo  is  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor of  Rhodes,  where  it  served 
the  purpose  of  a  light-house,  or 

{)haros;  and  to  have  been  of  such 
mmense  size  that  ships  under 
full  sail  passed  between  its  legs, 
which  were  separated  in  a  strad- 
dling attitude.  But  the  traditions 
of  its  use  as  a  light-house,  and  of 
the  ungraceful  posture  of  the  legs, 
are  not  verified  by  the  ancient 
authors,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
fables  of  comparatively  modern 
growth.  According  to  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  the  brazen  statue  of 
Helios  —  known  popularly  as  the 
Colossus — was  seventy  cubits  in 
height :  its  thumb  was  so  large 
that  but  few  men  could  embrace 
it  with  their  aims.  Pliny  says 
that  it  cost  300  talents ;  and  the 
Saracens,  who  captured  Rhodes 
in  672,  are  said  to  have  sold  the 
brass  of  which  it  was  composed 
to  a  Jewish  merchant  for  £36,000. 

The  antique  Bhodian  will  likewise  set 

forth 
The  great  Colosse,  erect  to  mcmorie : 
And  what  else  In  the  world  Is  or  Ilka 

worth, 
Some  greater  learned  wit  will  mamuy. 

JSpe$utr. 
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Oolosaufl  of  the  Apennines.  A 
gigantic  statae  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna (1624-1608),  at  Pratolino,  a 
little  place  among  the  Apennines. 
j|9-'"This  remarkable  figure  ira- 
preMes  one  like  a  relic  of  the  Tltana. 
He  1«  represented  as  balf-kneellng,  sup- 
porting himself  with  one  band,  while 
the  other  is  pressed  upon  the  bead  of 
a  dolphin,  from  which  a  little  stream 
falls  into  the  lake.  The  height  of  the 
figure  when  erect  would  amount  to 
more  than  sixty  feet.  The  limbs  are 
formed  of  pieces  of  stone  Joined  to- 

f  ether,  and  the  body  of  stone  and  brick, 
lis  rough  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  the 
beard  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
ground,  are  formed  of  stalactites, 
taken  flrom  caves  and  fastened  together 
in  a  dripping  and  crusted  mass.  These 
bung  also  from  bis  limbs  and  body,  and 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  Winter  in 
his  mail  of  icicles.  .  .  .  We  entered 
bis  body,  which  contains  a  small-sized 
room :  it  was  even  possible  to  ascend 
through  bis  neck,  and  look  out  at  his 
ear.  The  face  is  stern  and  grand,  and 
the  architect  has  given  to  it  the  mi^es- 
tie  air  and  sublimity  of  the  Apen- 
nines.'* Bayard  Taylor. 

Columba,  Church  and  Abbey  of. 
A  famous  religious  and  monastic 
establishment  at  Bobbio,  Italy, 
founded  by  St.  Columba  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  became  a  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Columba's  Isle.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  island  lona, 
near  Scotland,  from  the  fact  that 
here  St.  Columba  founded  a  mon- 
astery and  introduced  Christiani- 
ty into  Scotland.  It  was  formerly 
the  favorite  royal  cemetery.  Mac- 
beth was  probably  the  last  Scotch 
monarch  buried  here.  The  island 
contains  many  ecclesiastical  ruins 
and  antiquities,  of  which  St. 
Oran's  Chapel  is  the  finest. 

Columbia,  The.  A  noted  frigate 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
service  in  the  war  of  1812.  She 
was  built  at  Washington. 

Coliunbus  at  the  Council  of  Sal- 
amanca. An  historical  picture  by 
Emmanuel  Leutze  (1816-1868).  In 
the  Gallery  at  Diisseldorf  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia. 

Columbus.  See  Fobt  Coluhbub 
and  Lakoinq  of  Columbus. 


Oolumn  of  July.   See  CoLOforK  nm 

JUILLKT. 

Column  of  K.  AureUua  Anto- 
ninus.   See  Amtokink  Ooluhn. 

Column  of  Fhooas.    Sea  Phogas. 

COLUMir  OF. 

Column  of  Trajan.  See  Trajan's 
Column. 

Column  of  the  Flageliation.  A 
broken  shaft  of  porphyry  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  traditionallv 
identified  with  the  pillar  to  which 
Jesus  was  bound  wnen  he  was  de< 
livered  by  Pilate  to  be  scourged. 

Column   of  Vend6me.     See    Go- 

LONNE  VbNDOMB. 

Combat,  Barridre  du.  See  Ba&- 
Bi^BB  DU  Combat. 

Comddie  Fran^aise.    The  former 

name  of  the   Th<5&tre  Fran^alu, 

and  one  which  is  still  sometimes 

given  to  it.    See  THtATKB  Frak- 

9AIS. 

La  Comtdie-FrancttUe  a  des  retoais  in- 
attenduB  de  Ikveur  at  de  vogue. 

3te.'Beme. 

Coming  through  the  Bye.  A  pic- 
ture by  George  H.  Houghton,  the 
landscape  and  genrt  painter. 

Common,  The.  A  well-known 
and  beautiful  public  park  in  Boe- 
ton,  Mass.  It  comprises  about 
48  acres. 

9^  **  The  Common  is  now,  as  under 
the  government  of  John  Wlntbrop,  Uie 
common  land  of  the  inbabltanta  01  Bos- 
ton. Its  original  purpose  was  for  paa- 
turage  and  military  parade.  From  the 
earliest  times,  undf  after  Boston  be- 
came a  city,  the  dnkling  of  bells  and 
lowing  of  cattle  might  be  heard  aeroaa 
its  bins  and  dales.  ...  No  other  dty 
of  America  baa  iifty  acres  of  green  tarf 
and  noble  forest  trees  in  its  very  midat. 
Its  central  position  renders  it  aoceaal. 
bie  fh>m  every  quarter  of  the  town; 
and  although  it  is  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  park,  it  is  at  once  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  penin- 
sula." Vrake, 

M^  "  On  the  south  there  is  a  small 
but  pleasant  Common,  where  the  Qui- 
lanU  a  little  before  sunset  walk  witb 
their  3fannalet-Madam*t  as  we  do  in 
Moorficlds,  etc.,  till  the  nine  o'clock 
Bell  rings  them  home  to  their  respeo- 
tive  habitations,  when   preaently  the 
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OmtUblec  walk  their  ronndi  to  see 
food  order  kept,  and  to  take  up  loose 
people.**  John  Jo$$eiyn,  1876. 

Commons,  House  of.  See  House 
OF  Commons. 

Commonwealth  Avenue.  A  fine 
street  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  widest 
in  the  city,  and  lined  with  elegant 
buildings. 

Commnnion  of  St.  Francis.  A 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640),  and  regarded  as  one 
of  his  finest  works.  It  is  now  in 
the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Commnnion  of  St.  Jerome.  1.  A 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  the  masterpiece  of 
Domenico  Zampieri,  sumamed 
Domenichino  (1581-1641),  and  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  the 
three  greatest  pictures  in  the 
world,  which  honor  it  shares  with 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  of  Raphael.  It 
was  originally  designed  for  the 
church  of  Ara  CodU,  Rome. 

49*  "The  last  comniiinioD  of  St. 
Jerome  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  in  the  world, 
—  the  8L  Jerome  of  DomenichinOi 
which  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  Trans- 
flfuration  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican." 

Mn.  Jameeon. 

2.  A  picture  by  Agostino  Car- 
acci  (155^1602).  In  the  gallery 
of  Bologna,  Italy. 

Communion  of  the  Apostles.  An 
altar-piece,  executed  for  the 
brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi, 
by  Justus  of  Ghent,  a  Flemish 
painter,  and  now  in  the  town 
gallery  of  Urbino,  Italy. 

Compagnie,  "La  Conrt  de  bone. 
See  Court  db  bone  Compaonis. 

ComiMtss  HiU.  The  name  given 
to  a  hill  in  the  island  of  Canna, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  from  the  re- 
markable variation  in  the  com- 
pass exi)erienced  by  the  vessels 
which  pass  it. 

Compoetella,  Shrine  at.  See 
Shbutb  of  St.  James. 

Oomstock  IfOde.  A  famous  mine 
of  siiver-and-gold-bearing  quartz, 
litaated  under  Yiiginia  City  and 


Oold  Hill,  Nev.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  profitable  mining  de- 
posit in  the  world.  It  has  depths 
of  1,000  feet,  and  there  are  mor« 
miles  of  streets  undeigronnd  than 
in  the  city  above.  Tne  ledge  or 
lode  was  discovered  in  1859.  It 
is  reported  to  have  yielded  at 
times  over  910,000,000  of  silver  in 
a  year. 

Conception.  See  Gbbat  Concep- 
tion OF  Seville  and  Immacu- 
late CONCKPTION. 

Concert  Champ^tre.  A  picture 
by  Gioivio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1511).  In 
the  tribune  of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
There  is  a  similar  picture  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Conoiergerie,  Iia.  The  ancient 
prison  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Paris.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror the  prisoners  were  confined 
here  before  being  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 288  prisoners  were  kuled 
here  by  the  mob  in  September, 
1792.  It  was  from  here  that  the 
fatal  carts  took  their  daily  loads 
{foum^eSt  batches)  to  the  guillo- 
tine. Here  Marie  Antoinette  was 
confined  from  Aug.  1, 1793,  until 
her  execution,  Oct.  26.  Here 
Malesherbes,  Bailly,  Madame  Ro- 
land, Danton,  and  also  Robes- 
pierre and  17  followers,  were 
confined  before  being  taken  to 
execution.  Napoleon  III.  was 
imprisoned  here  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  on  Boulogne.  The 
prison  is  now  used  for  the  tem- 
porary confinement  of  criminals. 

Concorde,  Place  de  la.  See  Place 

DB  LA  CONCOBDE. 

Conduit  House.  See  White  Con- 
duit House. 

Conflanoe,  Iia.  The  flag-ship  of 
Commodore  Downie,  tne  com- 
mander of  the  British  fleet,  in 
the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  September,  1814.  She 
surrendered  to  the  American  flag- 
ship Saratoffa^  commanded  by 
Commodore  Macdonough. 

Confusion  of  Tongues.  A  picturi 
by  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (b.  1806> 
In  Berlin,  Prussia. 
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CongreM,  The.  1.  The  flag-ship 
of  the  American  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  1776.  Alter  a  des- 
perate engagement,  the  Congress, 
which  had  fought  four  hours  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy's  ships, 
was  run  ashore  and  blown  up  by 
her  commander. 

2.  A  vessel  of  the  United  States 
Navy  destroyed  by  the  Confeder- 
ate ram  Merrimack^  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March  8, 1862. 

Congress.      See    Munster    Con- 

GBBSS. 

Congress  Park.  A  low  ridge 
around  the  Congress  and  Colum- 
bian Springs  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.  It  Is  a  pleasant  ground, 
opposite  the  principal  hotels,  well 
laid  out,  and  beautified  with  fine 
elms. 

Congressional  Cemetery.  A  beau- 
tifully situated  burial-ground  in 
Washington,  containing  monu- 
ments to  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  died  while  in 
office. 

Congressional  Iiibrary.  A  collec- 
tion of  books  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  kept  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  It  is  now  the  lar- 
gest library  in  the  United  States. 
The  library  was  founded  by  Con- 
gress in  1800.  In  1814  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British.  It  under- 
went a  partial  loss  by  fire  in  1851, 
when  35,000  volumes  were  burned, 
since  which  time  it  has  rapidly 
increased  in  size. 

Conisborough  Castle.  An  ancient 
Norman  castle,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  within  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  remarkable  part 
of  it  is  a  grand  tower  streng^th- 
ened  by  six  massive  buttresses, 
which  is  made  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  chapters  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  "  Ivanhoe." 

Connoisseurs,  The.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(180a-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modern  painter  of  animals.  It 
was  painted  in  1865,  and  present- 
ed by  the  artist  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  its  present  owner. 


__  **  The  man  behind  bla  work  WM 
seen  through  it,  —  Bensitive,  variously- 
gifted,  manly,  genial,  tender-hearted, 
simple  and  unaffected ;  and,  if  anv  one 
wishes  to  see  at  a  slanoe  nearl  v  all  we 
have  written,  let  bim  look  at  nia  own 
portrait  painted  by  himself  with  a  ca- 
nine connoiiiettr  on  each  side.** 

Monkhause, 

Consecration  of  Thomas  &  Sock- 
et. A  picture  attributed  to  Jan 
Van  Eyck  (1370-1441).  It  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  Eng- 
land. 

Conseil  FatemaL  [Paternal  Ad- 
yice.l  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Gerard  Terbur^  (1608-1681),  the 
Dutch  genre-pamtei.  It  is  now 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 
There  are  replicas  of  this  picture 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery. 

Conservative  Club.  A  Tory  club 
in  London,  founded  in  1840.  The 
club-house,  opened  in  1845,  is  In 
St.  James's  Street,  partly  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  Thatched 
House  Tavern. 


<*  This  is  the  second  Club  of  the 
Conservative  pariy;  and  many  of  its 
chiefs  are  honorary  members,  but  rare- 
ly enter  it:  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said 
never  to  have  entered  this  Club-house 
except  to  view  the  Interior.  Other 
leaders  have,  however,  avMled  them- 
selves of  the  Club  Influences  to  recruit 
their  ranks  f^om  its  working  strength. 
This  has  been  political  ground  for  a 
century  and  a  half;  fur  here,  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  Swift  met  hia 
political  Clubs,  and  dined  with  Tory 
magnates;  but  with  fewer  appliances 
than  in  the  present  day:  in  8wift*8 
time  *the  wine  being  always  brought 
by  him  that  Is  presidenu*  **  THtnb^. 

Was  It  never  thy  bsrd  fortune,  good 
Reader,  to  attend  anv  MeetinR  convened 
for  Public  purposes;'  any  Bible  Society, 
Reform,  Co$uervative,  Thatched-Tavem, 
Hogg-Dinner,  or  other  such  Meetlnif  ? 

Carl^ie. 

Conservators,  Palace  of  the.    See 
Piazza  del  Gampidoglio. 

Consolator.     See  Chkistds  Cok- 

SOLATOR. 

Consolidated   Virginia..    One   of 
the  richest  silver-mines  in  Ameri- 
ca, situated  at  Virginia  City,  Nev 
It  is  said  to  have  at  times  yielded 
310,000,000  of   silver  in   a  year 
Also  known  as  the  Big  Bonanzi^ 
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Conapiraoy  of  Catiline.  A  pic- 
ture by  Salvator  Eosa  (1616-1673), 
one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

CoDBtaat-Warwick,  The.  The 
first  frigate  in  the  British  navy. 
She  was  built  in  1649. 

ConBtantine.  See  Abch  of  Con- 
STANTiNE  and  Victory  of  Con- 
st amtins. 

Constantine  and  Maxentins.  See 
Battlb  between  Constahtzke 

AVD  MaXEMTIUS. 

ConBtantino,  Sala  dl.  See  Sala 
Di  Constamtino. 

Constellation,  The.  A  noted  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  navy, 
built  in  1798.  She  was  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Tmxtun,  and 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  French 
cruisers.  In  1799  she  captured 
the  famous  French  frigate  Insur^ 
gente,  40  guns, — a  victory  which 
caused  great  exultation  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  Lon- 
don merchants  sent  Truxtun  a 
service  of  silver  plate,  and  the 
papers  were  filled  with  his 
praises. 

We  flftU«d  to  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to 

annoy 
The  Invaders  of  our  commerce,  to  bum, 

sink,  or  destroy ; 
Our  CofutellatUm  shone  so  bright. 
The  Frenchmen  could  not  bear  the  sight. 
And  away  they  tampered  In  aflMght, 
Prom  the  brave  Yankee  boys. 

Old  Song. 

Constitntion,  The.  A  famous 
frigate  of  the  United  States  navy, 
launched  at  Boston  in  1797,  and 
noted  for  the  brilliant  service  she 
rendered  in  the  attack  upon  Tri- 
poli, in  1804,  and  for  the  part  she 
took  in  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  1812,  the  Querriere  frig- 
ate was  captured  by  her;  and  on 
the  29th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  the  frigate  Java  surrendered 
to  her.  The  well-known  poem 
entitled  "  Old  Ironsides,"  by  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  (b.  1809), 
which  begins:  — 

**  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! " 

was  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
proposal  to  break  up  the  frigate 
Constitution  as  being  no  longer 


fit  for  service.  This  renowned 
frigate  now  lies  at  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  United  States  Navv 
Yard  in  Philadelphia.  She  has 
been  of  late  used  as  a  school-ship. 

4^  "  In  the  course  of  two  years 
and  nine  months  [July,  1812,  to  B^rch, 
1815]  this  ship  had  been  in  three  ac- 
tions, had  been  twice  critically  chased, 
and  had  captured  five  vessels  of  war, 
two  of  whicn  were  frigates,  and  a  third 
frigate-built.  In  all  her  service  .  .  . 
her  good  fortune  was  remarkable.  She 
never  was  dismasted,  never  got  ashore, 
and  scarcely  ever  suffered  any  of  the 
usual  acoidents  of  the  sea.  Though  so 
often  in  battle,  no  very  serious  slaughter 
ever  took  place  on  board  her.  One  of 
her  commanders  was  wounded,  and  four 
of  her  lieutenants  bad  been  killed,  two 
on  her  own  decks,  and  two  In  the  In- 
trepid;  but,  on  the  whole,  her  entire 
career  had  been  that  of  what  is  usually 
called  *a  lucky  ship.'  Her  fortune, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  explained  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  she  had  always 
been  well  commanded.  In  her  two  last 
cruises,  she  had  probably  possessed  as 
fine  a  crew  as  ever  manned  a  frigate. 
They  were  principally  from  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that 
they  were  almost  qualified  to  fight  the 
ship  without  her  officers." 

Jamet  Fenimore  Cooper. 

In  the  year  1812,  when  your  arms  were 
covered  oy  disaster.  —  when  Winchester 
had  been  defeated,  when  the  army  of  the 
North-west  had  surrendered,  and  when 
the  feeling  of  despondency  hung  like  a 
cload  over  the  land,  —  who  first  relit  the 
fires  of  national  glorv,  and  made  the  wel- 
kin ring  with  the  shouts  of  victory  ?  It 
was  the  American  sailor.  And  the  names 
of  Hull  and  the  CvMtitution  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  we  have  left  any 
thing  worth  remembering. 

R.  F.  Stockton, 

Old  Iron*ide$  at  anchor  lay 

in  the  harbor  of  Mahon; 
A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay.— 

The  waves  ro  sleep  had  gone ; 
When  little  Hal,  the  capUln's  son, 

A  lad  both  brave  and  nood. 
In  sport,  up  shroud  and  rigginir  ran. 

And  on  the  main  truck  stood  I 

O,  P.  MorrU. 

Constitution  Hill.  An  eminence 
bearing  this  name  in  London, 
near  Buckingham  Palace. 

Contl,  Torre  dei.    See  Torre  dei 

CONTI. 

Convent.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Convent,  see  the 
next  prominent  word  of  the  title; 
e.g..  Convent  of  Monsbbbat, 
see  Monsbrbat. 
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ConTonazlone,  Iia.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Niccolo  dell*  Abbate, 
called  also  Niccolo  da  Modena 
(1512-1571).  In  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Conversazione.    See  Saoba  Com- 

VERSAZIONB. 

Conversion  of  St.  Maurice  by 
Srasmus.  A  picture  by  Matthew 
Grunewald  (d.  1530),  a  German 
painter.  It  was  executed  for  a 
church  at  Halle,  but  is  now  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Conversion  of  St.  FauL  A  large 
fresco  painting  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  (1475-1564).  In  the  Vatican, 
Kome. 

Conversion  of  St.  FauL  One  of 
the  famous  cartoons  byBaphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1620),  from  which 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican  were 
executed. 

Cooper  Institute.  This  institu- 
tion in  New  York  City  was  so 
named  after  Peter  Cooper  (b. 
1791),  by  whom  it  was  founded 
and  endowed.  It  has  a  large 
library  and  reading-room,  and 
occupies  a  brown-etone  building 
whicn  covers  an  entire  square. 
The  Institute  was  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  and  furnishes 
free  instruction  to  some  3,000 
pupils  annually. 

Coppet.  This  ch&teau,  near  Gene- 
va, formerly  belonged  to  Necker, 
the  banker  of  Paris,  afterwards 
minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  who  died  here  in  1804. 
His  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael, 
also  lived  here  man^  years,  and 
her  desk,  and  portrait  oy  David, 
are  exhibited  here.  She  and  her 
father  were  buried  in  a  chapel 
near  the  castle.  The  whole  now 
belongs  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
son-in-law,  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

Copp's  Hill.  An  elevation  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Boston,  Mass. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  it  was  occupied  by 
a  Britisn  fort,  from  which  hot 
shot  were  thrown  into  Charles- 
town,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  setting  the  town  on  fire. 
An  ancient  burial-ground  on  the 


summit  of  the  hill,  containing 
the  ^aves  of  several  of  the  early 
Puritan  ministers,  is  reverentially 
preserved. 

Perhaps  von  somctfmes  wander  in 
through  the  Iron  gates  of  the  Covp*9  HUl 
burlal-jiroand.  Yoa  love  to  stroll  round 
among  the  grsTes  that  crowd  each  other 
In  the  thlcuy  peopled  soil  of  that  breesj 
sttmmlt  Bolmes. 

Corcoran  Gallery.  A  fine  art- 
building  in  WaBhinjgton,  erected 
and  endowed  by  WT  W.  Corco- 
ran, a  banker  of  Washington. 
It  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
bronzes,  casts,  and  statues,  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings. 

Cordonnata,  Ija.  [Ital.  Oordoni, 
steps.]  The  name  given  to  the 
imposing  staircase  which  leads 
by  an  easy  ascent  from  the  Piasza 
di  Ara  Coeli  to  the  Capitol,  in 
Rome.  It  was  opened  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1536.  See 
Ara  Cceli. 

Cordouan,  Tour  de.  See  TouB  Dx 

CORDOUAK. 

Cordova,  Mosque  of.  See  Mobqub 
OF  Cordova. 

Corfe  Castle.  An  ancient  and  ceU 
ebrated  fortress,  formerly  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  country,  on 
the  isle  of  Purbeck  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  England.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Cor-Qawr.     See  Dakcb  of   thb 

QlANTS. 

Cork  Convent.  A  curious  her- 
mitage, so  called,  near  Cintra-  in 
Portugal,  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  precipice  nearly  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lined 
with  cork  as  a  protection  against 
the  moisture  that  prevails  t£ere. 

Comaro  Family.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576),  representing  a 
family-group  in  the  performance 
of  religious  functions.  It  was  in 
Northumberland  House,  London, 
previous  to  the  destruction  of 
that  mansion. 

Cornell  University.  An  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
It  was  founded  in  1865  by  Ezzi 
Cornell. 
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Corinna  at  the  Cape  of  Miseno. 
A  noted  picture  by  Francois 
Gerard  (177t)-1836),  the  eminent 
French  painter. 

Cornfield.  The.  A  picture  by- 
John  Constable  (1776-1837).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

ComhilL  One  of  the  principal 
streets  of  London,  named  from  a 
«)rn-market  which  in  ancient 
times  was  there  held.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  a  high  May-pole  which 
was  set  up  here,  as  the  "great 
shaft  of  ComhilL'*  Here  was 
also  the  Standard,  a  conduit  set 
up  in  1682.  Thomas  Gray  (1716- 
1771)  was  born  In  CornhiU. 

Cornice  Road.  A  famous  coast- 
road  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
running  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  situation  on  the 
cornice  or  edge  of  the  shore, 
and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
views. 

UiMfi  the  Comice  Road  with  Italy  be- 
hind him  and  home  before  (ouch  horae  as 
he  knows),  he  thinks  once  more  ot  those 
he  has  left.  D,  G,  iHtehdl. 

Oomwallis's  Cave.  An  excava- 
tion in  a  blufif  at  Yorktown, 
Ya.,  said  on  good  authority  to 
have  been  mt^e  and  used  as  a 
council-chamber  bjr  Gen.  Com- 
wallis  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town. 

Comwallis,  Surrender   of.      See 

SURRENDBR  OF  CORNWALLIS. 

Coronation  Chair.  There  are 
two  Coronation  Chairs,  so  called, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  London. 
One,  the  older  of  the  two,  con- 
tains the  famous  Coronation 
Stone  (the  Prophetic  or  Fatal 
Stone  of  Scone),  and  is  the  chair 
in  which  all  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  have 
been  crowned.  The  other  chair 
was  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Mary,  queen  of  William  III.  See 
Stone  of  Scone. 

Kf  **  The  chair  Is  of  oak,  eanred 
and  backed  over  with  names,  and  on 
the  hottom  aonie  one  has  recorded  his 
name  with  the  foct  that  he  once  slept  in 
K**  Bayard  Toy  tor. 


Methinks  I  sate  In  neat  of  mafeslT 
In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  CAatrwhere  kings  and  queens 
are  crowned.  JShaietpeare, 

Coronation  Coach,  [or  Queen's 
State  Coach.]  An  elaborate  and 
ornate  carriage  used  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  for  state  pur- 
poses on  occasion  of  coronations 
and  the  like.  The  cost  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  £8,000.  It  is 
kept  at  the  Royal  Mews,  Pimlico, 
and  is  exhibited  on  application. 
See  Lord  Mayor's  Coach. 


*'  It  is  a  beautiful  object  thoujjh 

crowded  with  improprieties.  Its  sup- 
ports are  Tritons,  not  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  land  carriage;  and  formed  of 
palm-trees,  which  are  as  little  aquatic 
as  Tritons  are  terrestrial.  The  crowd 
to  see  it,  on  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  greater  than  at  the  corona- 
tion, and  much  more  mischief  done." 

WalpoU. 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Charlemagne  cbowned  by  Leo 
III. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  [Ital. 
Maria  Coronata  dal  divin  suo 
Fif/lio^  Fr.  Le  Couronnement  de  la 
Sdinte  Vierge,]  A  favorite  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
m  which  Christ  is  exhibited  in 
the  act  of  crowning  his  Mother. 
Of  the  numerous  compositions 
upon  this  subject,  the  following 
may  be  named  as  being  among 
the  more  celebrated. 
Coronation  of   the   Virgin.     A 

i>icture  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
1387-1465),  the  Italian  painter. 
I  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Faris. 

Jt5f  **  One  of  the  roost  beautiful  and 
celebrated  of  the  pictures  of  Angelico 
da  Fiesole  is  the  *  Coronation,'  now  in 
the  Louvre.  Formerly  it  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Dominic  at  Fiesole.  The  composition 
is  conceived  as  a  grand  regal  ceremony, 
but  the  beings  who  figure  in  it  are 
touched  with  a  truly  celestial  grace. 
The  spiritual  beauty  of  the  heads,  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  coloring,  an  ineffa- 
ble charm  of  brightness  and  repose  shed 
over  the  whole,  give  to  this  lovely  pic- 
ture an  efTect  like  that  of  a  church 
hymn  sung  at  some  high  festival." 

Mr».  Jamemm. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
noted  picture  by  Fra  Angelioo, 
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Giovanni  (da  Fiesole)  (1387-1465). 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  Mark, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  by  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
called  Fra  Angelico  (1387-1456). 
In  the  Uffizi  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Coivnation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi 
(1412-1469).  In  the  Academy  at 
Florence,  Italy. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  A 
picture  undertaken  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

49*  "  In  the  Vatican  Is  the  Chr&na- 
Uon  attributed  to  Raphael.  That  he 
designed  the  cartoon,  and  began  the 
altar-piece,  for  the  nuns  of  Monte- Luce, 
near  Perugia,  seems  beyond  all  doubt; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  pic- 
ture as  we  see  it  was  nainted  almost 
entirely  by  his  pupils  (ilullo  Romano 
and  Gian  Francesco  Penni.  .  .  .  Thus 
in  highest  heaven,  yet  not  out  of  sight 
of  earth,  in  beatitude  past  utterance, 
in  blessed  fruition  of  all  that  faith 
creates  and  love  desires,  amid  angel 
hymns    and  stariv  glories,  ends  the 

£lctured  life  of  Mary,  Mother  of  our 
ord.*'  Mrf.  Jameson. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
cartoon  executed  for  one  of  the 
tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael  San- 
zio (1483-1520).  Both  the  cartoon 
and  the  tapestry  have  disap- 
peared. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Anuibale  Garacci 
(1660-1609).  Formerly  belonging 
to  RogiBrs  the  poet.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 


_  "  This  picture  shows  how  deep- 
ly Annlbale  Caracci  had  studied  Cor- 
n>ggio  in  the  magical  chiaro-oscuro, 
and  the  lofty  but  somewhat  mannered 
grace  of  the  figures."      Mra.  Jameson, 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640).  Now  at  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Coronation  Stone.    See  Stons  of 
Scone. 

Corps  Ij^gislatif.    See  Palais  du 
Corps  LtoiSLATiF. 

Corpus   Chriati    College.      1.   A 
foundation  of  the  University  of 


Cambridge,     England.      Estab- 
lished in  1352. 

2.  One  of  the  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  was 
founded  in  1516^ 

Corsham  House.  A  noble  mansion 
near  Chippenham,  England,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Methuen,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  choice  collection  of 
pictures. 

Corsini  ChapeL  [Ital.  Capella  Cor- 
sini.]  A  chapel  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome,  erect- 
ed in  1729,  in  honor  of  St.  Andrea 
Corsini.  It  is  very  richly  deco- 
rated, ranking  perhajw  next  to 
the  Borghese  Chapel  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Corsini  Palace.  [Ita!.  Palazzo  Cor- 
sini,] 1.  A  splendid  palace  in 
RomQ,  built  for  the  Riario  family, 
and  changed  to  its  present  form 
by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  for  his 
nephew.  Cardinal  Corsini.  It 
was  the  resort  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  of  Erasmus,  among  others, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina, Queen  of  Sweden,  who  died 
here  in  1689.  It  contains  a  li- 
brary and  pictnre^llery. 

2.  A  palace  in  Florence,  Italy, 
contaimng  an  interesting  gallery 
of  pictures. 

Corso.  [The  Course.]  The  prin- 
cipal street  in  modem  Rome, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  It  is  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Carnival. 


"  The  reader  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  walk  with  me  into  the  Corso  at 
about  half-past  two  on  a  carnival  day. 
.  .  .  The  usually  commonplace  and 
unexpressivc  fronts  of  the  houses  have 
suddenly  put  on  life  and  bloom  like 
that  which  a  mass  of  multiflora  in  full 
flower  gives  to  a  dead  wall.** 

G,  8.  mUard. 


**  The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile 
long;  a  street  of  shops,  and  palaces, 
and  private  houses,  sometimes  opening 
into  a  broad  piazza.  There  are  ver- 
andas and  balconies,  of  nil  shapes  and 
sizes,  to  almost  every  house, — not  on 
one  story  alone,  but  often  to  one  room 
or  another  on  every  story,  —  put  there 
in  general  with  so  little  order  or  reini- 
larlty,  that  if,  year  after  year,  and 
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>ii  alter  season,  It  had  rained  bal- 
eonies,  hailed  balconies,  snowed  hal- 
conies,  blown  balconies,  they  could 
scarcely  have  come  into  existence  in  a 
more  disorderly  manner."        IHckent, 

Cortes,  Plasa  de  las.    See  Plaza 

DE  LAS  COBTES. 

Corykian  Cave.  A  grotto  or  cav- 
ern in  Greece  about  300  feet  long, 
nearlv  200  feet  wide,  and  about 
40  feet  in  height.  It  contains 
fine  stalactite  and  stalagmite  for- 
mations. In  this  cave  the  in- 
habitants sought  refuge  when 
the  Persians  marched  upon  Del- 
phi, and  in  the  Greek  revolution 
ft  again  served  as  a  retreat.  The 
inhabitants  say  that  this  cavern 
which  they  call  lap&vr  '\vKai,  the 
Forty  Courts,  will  hold  3,000 
people. 

Cosmo  I.  An  equestrian  statue  by 
Giovanni  da  bologna,  called  II 
Fiammingo  (1530-1608).  In  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Costansa,  Strada  di.  See  Strada 
Di  Costa  nza. 

Cothele  House.  An  ancient  and 
beautiful  mansion,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Edgecumbe,  one  of 
tiie  most  interesting  of  the  his- 
toric halls  of  England.  It  is  near 
Plymouth. 

Cotopaid.  A  well-known  picture 
by  Frederic  Edwin  Church  (b. 
1826),  the  American  landscape- 
painter. 

MS"  "  In  this  picture  the  artist  rep- 
resents Cotopaxi  In  continuous  but  not 
violent  eruption ;  the  discharges  of  thick 
smoke  occur  in  successive  but  gradual 
Jeu,  and,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  col- 
umn rises  slow  and  mi^estlo.'* 

Tuckerman. 

Cottage  City.  A  name  by  which 
the  village  of  Oak  Blu£Fs  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  is  often 
known.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of 
summer  cottages  and  seashore 
residences. 

Cottonian  Iiibrary.  A  very  valu- 
able collection  of  ancient  char- 
ters, records,  and  other  MSS., 
gathered  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce 
Cotton.  The  collection  was  nur- 
chased  by   Parliament  iu  1700, 


and  in  1757  it  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  it 
now  makes  a  part. 

Count   Castislione.      See   Casti- 

GLIONE. 

Count  of  Toulouse,  Pilgrimage 
of  the.  A  picture  by  Jan  (or 
Jannyn)  Gossart  (d.  1632),  the 
Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Nel- 
thorpe  at  his  seat,  Scawby,  Lin- 
colnshire, England. 

Coup  de  Canon.  [The  Cannon- 
shot.]  A  picture  by  Jan  Joseph 
Wynand  Nuyen  (1813-1839),  and 
one  of  his  best. 

Couriers  of  the  Pasha.  A  picture 
by  Jean  L^on  G^rome  (b.  1824), 
the  French  painter. 

Course  de  Barberi.  A  fariHous  pic- 
ture by  Eraile-Jean-Horace  Ver- 
net  (1789-1863),  representing  the 
horses  setting  out  for  the  carni- 
val race,  in  the  Corso,  Rome. 

Course  of  Empire.  An  allegorical 
painting  by  Thomas  Cole  (1801- 
1848),  the  American  painter. 
Now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

Court  de  bone  Compagnie.  A 
society  in  England,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  regarded  as  the 
earliest  instance  of  an  English 
"  Club,"  although  that  name  did 
not  come  into  use  until  a  later 
period.  The  poet  Occleve  belong- 
ed to  this  society,  and  Chaucer 
was  probably  a  member. 

9^  "This  society  of  four  centuries 
and  a  half  since  was  evidently  a  jovial 
company.'*  Timbit. 

Court,  Inns  of.  See  Inks  of 
Court. 

Court  of  Iiions.  A  celebrated 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  in  Spain,  originally  a 
Moorish  cloister,  and  luxuriously 
adorned  with  Arabian  sculptures, 
mosaics,  and  paintings.  See  Al- 
hambra. 


,  ••  This  is  the  gem  of  Arahian 
art  in  Spain  — its  most  heautiful  and 
most  perftct  example.  It  has,  however, 
two  defects  which  take  it  entirely  out 
of  the  ransre  of  monumental  art;  the 
first  is  its  size,  which  is  harely  that  of 
a  modurn  parish  church,  and  smaller 
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than  many  l>ii11-room« ;  the  second,  1U 
materials,  which  are  only  wood  cov- 
ered with  stucco.  In  thia  respect  the 
Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to 
such  a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Karnac, 
or  any  of  the  greater  monumental  edi- 
fices of  the  ancient  world.  But  in  fact 
no  comparison  is  applicable  between 
objecu  toUlIy  different.  Each  is  a 
true  representative  of  the  feeling  and 
character  of  the  people  by  whom  it 
was  raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster-hall 
would  be  totally  out  of  place  and  con- 
temptible beside  the  great  temple-palace 
of  Thebes;  while  the  granite  works  of 
Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments 
of  ill-directed  labor  if  placed  In  the 
palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Arab 
fatalist,  to  whom  the  present  was  every 
thing,  and  the  ez^oyment  of  the  passing 
hour  all  In  all.*'  Fergusson. 

Court  of  the  G-reat  Mosul*  A 
most  mborate  and  costly  trinket 
in  the  Green  Vault  at  Dresden, 
consisting  «!>f  some  138  figures 
wrought  in  gold,  and  represent- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  upon  his 
throne  surrounded  hy  his  court. 

Ctourtesan.     See  TouNO  Coubtb- 

SAN. 

Coussin  Vert.  See  Visbge  A. 
l'Oueiller  Vehd. 

Coutts's  Bank.  An  establishment 
in  London  which  has  been  used 
by  the  royal  family  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Covent  Garden.  A  locality  in 
London,  lying  between  the 
Strand  and  Long  Acre,  and  which 
has  been  of  much  interest  and 
celebrity  for  centuries.  Accord- 
ing to  Strype,  it  was  so  named 
from  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
large  convent  where  Exeter 
House  fonnerly  stood.  It  was 
formerly  occupied  by  taverns  and 
coffee-houses,  which  were  much 
resorted  to  by  the  wits  and  liter- 
ary characters  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Addison,  Butler,  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  Dryden,  OtM'ay, 
Pope,  Gibber,  Fielding,  War- 
burton,  Churchill,  Bolingbroke, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Rich,  Woodward, 
Booth,  Garrlck,  Wilkes,  Macklin, 
Peg  Woffington,  Kitty  Clive,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  Duchess  of  Bolton, 
Lady  Derby,  Lady  Thurlow,  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir 


James  Thomhill,  Lambert,  Ho- 
garth, and  Samuel  Foote.  See 
also  Covent  Garden  Market 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

t^  "  The  convent  becomes  a  play* 
house;  monks  and  nuns  turn  acturs 
and  actresses.  The  garden,  formal 
and  quiet,  where  a  salad  was  cut  for  a 
lady  abbess,  and  flowers  were  g:itbered 
to  adorn  images,  b<'comes  a  niurlctrt, 
nolsv  and  full  of  life,  distributing  ibou- 
sands  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  a  vicious 
metropolis.'*      WdlUr  Savage  Landor. 

Jt^  ••  Courtly  Ideas  of  Covent  (Jar- 
den  as  a  place  with  famous  coflTee- 
houses,  where  gentlemen  wearing  gold- 
laced  coats  and  swords  had  quarrt'lled 
and  fought  duels ;  costly  ideas  of  Cov- 
ent Garden,  as  a  place  where  there 
were  flowers  in  winter  at  guineas 
apiece,  pine-apples  at  guineas  a  pound, 

{)ea8  at  guineas  a  pint;  picturesque 
deas  of  Covent  Oarden,  as  a  place 
where  there  was  a  mighty  theatre, 
showing  wonderful  andbeauUful  slfrhta 
to  richly-dressed  ladies  and  gentlenaen, 
and  which  was  forever  far  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  poor  Fanny,  or  poor  uncle; 
desolate  ideas  of  Covent  Oarden,  as 
ha\ing  all  those  arches  in  it,  where  the 
miserable  children  in  rags,  among 
whom  she  had  iust  now  passed,  like 
young  rats,  slunk  and  hid,  fed  on  offhl, 
huddled  together  for  warmth,  and  were 
hunted  about;  .  .  .  teeming  Ideas  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  a  place  of  past  and 
present  mystery,  romance,  abundance, 
want,  beauty,  ugliness,  fair  country 
gardens,  and  foul  street  gutters,  all 
conAised  together,  —  made  the  room 
dimmer  than  it  was,  in  Little  Dorrit^a 
eyes,  as  they  timidly  saw  it  from  the 
door."  IHckent. 

Where  Covent  Garden'*  famous  temple 

stands. 
That  boasts  the  work  of  Jones'  Immortal 

hands, 
Columns  with  plain  magnificence  appear. 
And    graceful   porches    lead   alung   the 

SQoare  * 
Here  oR  my  course  I  bend,  when  lo !  from 

far 
I  spy  the  fbries  of  the  football  war. 

Gov. 

All  the  town  was  in  an  uproar  of  admi- 
ration ofhis  poem,  the  *  Campaign/  which 
Dick  Steele  was  sDouUng  at  every  coffee- 
house in  Wliitehall  and  Covent  Garden. 

T/UMcJtemif. 

Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
great  fruit,  vegetable,  and  herb- 
market  of  London,  originates? 
about  1656.   The  present  market- 

Elare  was  erecteu  in  1830  by  the 
Kike  of  Bedford.    See  also  Gov- 
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KST  Garden  and  Covknt  Gar- 
den Theatre. 


_    •*  The  two  great  national  tbea- 
trw  on  one  aide,  a  churchyard  full  of 
mouldy  but  undying  celebrities  on  the 
other;  a  fringe  of  houses  studded  In 
every  part  wiih  anecdote  ond  history ; 
an  anaide,  often  more  gloomy  and  de- 
serted than  a  cathedral  aisle;  a  rich 
cluster  of  brown  old  taverns  — one  of 
them  filled  with  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment  of   many  actors  long  since 
silent,  who  scowl  or  smile  once  more 
from  the  canvas  upon  the  grandsons  of 
their  dead  admirers;  a  something  in 
the  air  .which  breathes  of  old  books, 
old  pictures,  old  painters,  and  old  au- 
thors;  a  place  beyond  all  other  places 
one  would  choose  in  which  to  hear  the 
chimes  at  midnight;  a  crystal  palace  — 
the  representative    of   the  present  — 
which  peeps  In  timidly  from  a  corner 
upon  many  things  of  the  past;  a  with- 
ered bank,  that  has  been  sucked  dry  by 
a  felonious  clerk;   a  squat  building, 
with  a  hundred  columns  and  chapel- 
looking  fronu,  which  always  stands 
'  knee-deep  in  baskets,  flowers,  and  scat- 
tered vegetables ;  a  common  centre  into 
which    Nature    showers  her  choicest 
gifts,  and  where  the  kindly  frulu  of  the 
earth  often  nearly  choke  the  narrow 
thoroughfares;  a  population  that  nev- 
er seems  to  sleep,  and  does  all  in  ita 
power  lo  prevent  others  sleeping;  a 
place  where  the  very  latest  suppers 
and  the  earliest  breakfasta  iostlo  each 
other  on  the  footways,  —  such  is  Covent 
Garden  Market,  with  some  of  its  sur- 
rounding features.**  Thackeray. 

«»-"8uch  stale,  vapid,  rejected 
eabbage-leaf  and  cabbage-stalk  dress, 
such  damaged  orange  countenance, 
such  squashed  pulp  of  humanity,  are 
open  to  the  day  nowhere  else." 

Dicketia. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The 
Italian  Opera  House,  Bow  Street, 
London.  The  first  building  of 
this  name  was  opened  by  Rich, 
the  celebrated  harlequin,  in  1732. 
The  present  house,  the  third 
theatre  upon  this  spot,  was  con- 
structed in  1868  for  operatic  per- 
formances, and  is  one  of  the 
largest  theatres  in  the  world.  See 
also  Covent  Garden  and  Cov- 
knt Garden  Market. 

Corentpy  or  AnibMsadors*  Club. 
A  London  club,  founded  al)out 
1853,  and  closed  in  March,  1854. 

tgr  "  The  Coventry  Club   was   a 
«lub  of  most  exclusive  exquisites,  and 


was  rich  in  diplomacy ;  but  it  blew  up 
in  admired  confusion/* 

JVeto  Quarterly  Review, 

Coweate,  The.  A  well-known 
street  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  It  was  once  a 
fashionable  quarter,  now  occu- 
pied only  by  the  poorest  class  of 
inhabitants. 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  See  Fanetjil 
Hajll. 

Craiff-crook  Castle.  This  pleas- 
antly situated  castle  overlooking 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey. 

Craiffenputtooh.  A  farm  in  a 
lonely  resion,  among  granite 
hills  and  black  morasses,  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Dumfries, 
Scotland.  It  was  the  former 
home  of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795- 
1881).  It  was  here  that  his  first 
great  original  work,  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,"  was  written.  It  was 
during  his  seclusion  in  Craigen- 
puttoch  also  that  the  brilliant 
series  of  essays  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh,  Westminster,  and 
Foreign  Reviews  were  mainly 
produced. 


,  -^  "...  I  found  the  house  amid 
desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the 
lonely  scholar  [Carlyle]  nourished  his 
mighty  heart."  JSmer$on, 

Jt^  "In  this  wilderness  of  heath 
and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a 
green  oasis  —  a  tract  of  ploughed,  part- 
ly enclosed  and  planted  ground,  where 
com  ripens  ana  trees  afford  a  shade, 
although  surrounded  by  sea-mews  and 
rough-wooled  sheep.  Here,  with  no 
small  effbrt,  have  we  built  and  fur- 
nished a  neat,  substantial  mansion; 
here,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional 
or  other  office,  we  live  to  cultivate 
literature  with  diligence,  and  in  our 
own  peculiar  way.  Two  ponies  which 
carry  us  everywhere,  and  the  moun- 
tain air,  are  the  best  medicines  for 
weak  nerves.  This  daily  exercise 
is  my  only  dissipation;  for  this  nook 
of  ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain  — six 
miles  removed  from  every  one  who  in 
any  case  might  visit  me.'* 

Carlyle  to  Goethe, 

9^  "  Once,  in  the  winter  time,  I  re- 
member  counting  that  for  three  months 
there  had  not  been  any  stranger,  not 
even  a  beggar,  called  at  Craigcnpuiioch 
door."  Carlyle, 
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CndgiiiiUer  Castle.  A  merliaeval 
manBiou  near  Edinbiirffh,  Scot- 
land, associated  with  the  name 
and  memory  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  once  lived  here. 

Crai^rnethan.  A  castle  on  the 
river  Clyde  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  " TiUietudlem  Castle"  in 
Scott's  novel  of  *;  Old  Mortality." 


'*  It  is  Btated  in  Lockbart'e  life 
of  Bcott,  that  the  ruins  of  this  castle 
excited  in  ScoU  such  delight  and  en- 
thusiasm, that  its  owner  urged  him  to 
accept  for  his  lifetime  the  use  of  a 
small  habitahle  house,  enclosed  within 
the  ^rcuit  of  the  walls.*' 

Mn.  H,  B.  Stowe. 

Cranes  in  the  Vintry.  See  Three 
Cranes  in  the  Vintry. 

Crawford  Notch.  See  Notch, 
The. 

Creation,  The.  A  fresco  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
executed  by  Giulio  Romano 
(1492?-1656),  after  a  design  by 
Raphael. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Bve.  See 
Adam  and  Eve. 

Creation  of  Light.  One  of  the 
frescos  of  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
1564)  in  the  Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

Creation  of  the  World.  One  of 
the  frescos  of  Michael  Angelo 
(1475-1564)  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Cremome  G-ardens.    A  place  of 

entertainment  (a  kind  of  Vaux- 

hall)  on  the  Thames  near  London, 

greatly   frequented   on  summer 

evenings. 

About  eleven  o'clock  In  the  eTenlnir  we 
'proceed  t«»  Crtmome  Oardcn$.  a  sort  of 
lial  Mabllle,  and  where  the  follv  of  tlie 
^    day  is  continued  throughout  the  night. 

Taitie^  IYom. 

Crepuscolo,  II.  See  Evening, The. 

Creux  du  Vent.  A  remarkable 
eminence  between  Pontarlier  in 
France,  and  Neurh&tel,  Switzer- 
land, the  summit  of  which  is 
hollowed  into  a  vast  cavity  1,000 
feet  deep,  occasioning  remarkable 
echoes.  See  also  Cave  of  the 
Winds. 

j(S^"At  times  the  crater  of  the 
mountain  Is  seen  to  become  suddenly 
filled  with  a  cloud  of  white  vapor,  rU- 


ing  and  falling,  until  the  whole  hollow 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense caldron  of  Doiling  vapor,  which 
seldom  rises  above  the  edge.^* 

Latrobe. 

Crichton  Castle.  A  ruined  cas- 
tellated building  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  associated 
with  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Criehtort^  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  puna  the  lazy  steer  and  sbi-en. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totiered  keep 

Hate  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 

Mamrion. 

Crime  pursued  by  Justice.  See 
Justice  and  Divine  Vengbancb 
PURSCiNQ  Crime. 

Cripplegate.  A  gate  in  London  of 
great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  cripples  who 
congregated  there  to  beg.  It  is 
referred  to  under  this  name  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  pulled  down  m 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Part  of  the  postern  was 
for  some  time  used  as  a  prison  for 
trespassers  and  debtors. 

Three   crooked   cripples   went   through 

Crippleaate, 
And    throuKb    CripplegaU   went    three 

crooked  cripples.         Mother  Qoote. 

Cristo  della  Moneti.  See  Chbist 
WITH  THE  Tribute  Money. 

Croce  G-reca,  Sala  a.  See  Sala 
A  Croce  Greca. 

Croce,  Santa.    See  Santa  Croce. 

Crockford'8.  A  famous  gaming 
club-house  in  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  so  called  from  the  pro- 
prietor, who  began  life  as  a  fish- 
monger, and  finally  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  oy  gambling. 
He  died  in  1844.  It  was  opened 
in  1849  for  the  Military,  Kaval, 
and  County  Service  Club,  but 
was  closed  in  1851,  and  has  for 
some  years  served  for  a  dining- 
house.  Crockford's  was  cele- 
brated for  its  cttisine. 

90"  "  It  [the  club-house]  rose  like  a 
creation  of  Aladdin's  lamp;  and  the 
genii  themselves  could  hardlv  have 
surpassed  the  beautv  of  the  IntenuU 
decorations,  or  furnished  a  more  ac- 
complished niaitre  (VhdUl  than  Udc. 
To  make  the  company  as  select  as  po«> 
Bible,  the  establisliraciit  was  rcfrularly 
organized  as  a  club,  and  the  electtou 
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of  membera  vested  in  a  comroltteo. 
•  Crockford's '  became  the  rage ;  and  the 
vouiies  of  fashion,  whether  they  liked 
play  or  not,  hastened  to  enroll  thera- 
Mlves.  The  Duke  of  Wellinfrton  was 
an  original  member,  though  (unlike 
BiOcher,  who  repeatedly  lost  every 
thing  he  had  at  play)  the  great  captain 
was  never  known  to  play  deep  at  any 
same  but  war  or  politics.  Card-tables 
were  regularly  placed,  and  whist  was 
played  occasionallv;  but  the  aim,  end, 
find  final  cause  of  the  wliole  was  the 
hazard-bank,  at  which  the  proprietor 
took  his  nightlv  stand,  prepared  for  uU 
curaera.  ...  A  vast  sum,  perhaps  half 
u  million,  was  sometimes  due  to  him; 
but  as  he  won,  all  his  debtors  were  able 
to  raise,  and  easy  credit  was  the  moHt 
fatal  of  his  lures.  He  retired  in  1840, 
niucb  as  an  Indian  chief  retires  from  a 
bunting  couutrv  where  there  is  not 
game  enough  len  for  bis  tribe.'* 

ICdinburgh  Review, 

Trnly  this  same  world  may  be  seen  In 
MoMidel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well, 
as  Clearly  as  It  ever  came  to  light  in  Crock- 
ford'M  or  tbe  1  utleries  itself.  Cewlple, 

The  plats  ^t  White's,  tbe  play  at  OrocJt% 
The  bumpiers  to  Miss  Gunning; 

Tbe  bouhomie  of  CharUe  Fox, 

And  Selwyn's  gbastiv  funning. 

Frederick  Locker. 

Cromwell  Gardens.  A  place  in 
London  much  frequented  in  the 
last  century. 

Crosby  HalL  An  interesting  house 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London, 
built  in  the  lifteenth  century  by 
Sir  John  Crosby.  Here  lived 
Bichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
here  is  laid  the  scene  of  a  portion 
of  Shakespeare's  '•  Richard  III." 
Sir  Thomas  More  lived  for  some 
years  in  Crosby  Place,  and  also 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "  Sid- 
ney's sister,  Pembroke's  mother." 
Crosby  Hall  is  now  a  restaurant, 
having  variously  served  of  late 
years  as  a  Methodist  meeting,  an 
auction-room,  the  meeting-place 
lor  a  literary  society,  and  a  wine- 
store. 

$^  **  Crosby  Hall  is  a  witness  of 
this  unwillingness  to  improve  a  house 
off  the  face  of  tbe  earth.  The  name  of 
this  house  is  known  to  all  readers  of 
*  Richard  III.'  ...  I  knew  something 
of  its  beautv  and  its  liiHtorv,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  buildings  in  London  I 
was  curious  to  see.  ...  It  Is  now  a 
common  eating-house  chiefly  frequent- 
ed by  oommercial  people.  ...  As  it 


is  said  to  be  tbe  only  remnant  of  tbe 
ancient  domestic  architecture  of  Lon- 
don,  it  is  a  building  of  peculiar  inter- 
est." Richard  Grant  White. 

When  you  have  dgne,  repair  to   Crosby 
Place.  Shakespeare. 

Crosby  Place.    See  Cbosby  Hall. 

Cross,  The  True.  The  instrument 
of  torture  upon  which  Christ  suf- 
fered death  was  believed  to  have 
lain  "dishonored  and  unknown 
for  three  centuries "  on  a  spot 
now  covered  by  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  been  dug  up  together 
with  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
nails,  aud  the  inscription,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  church.  An  altar  and  a 
crucifix  now  mark  the  place  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  Invention  of  tlie  O'oas  is  re- 
garded with  peculiar  veneration 
by  the  pious  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Cross.  See  Deposition  from  thr 
Cross,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  Mir- 
acle OF  THE  Cross,  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

Cross  and  the  World.  An  im- 
pressive allegorical  picture  by 
Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848),  the 
American  painter.  It  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

Crowland  Bells.  A  famous  peal 
of  bells  once  connecte<l  with  the 
Abbey  of  Crowland.  They  were 
named  Pega,  Bega,  Tatwin,  Tur- 
ketyl,  Betelin,  Bartholomew,  and 
Guthlac. 

Nunc  erat  turre  tanta  consonsntia  cam- 
panarum  In  tota  Anglla.  Ivgulpliut. 

Crown  and  Anchor.  A  noted 
tavern  in  the  Strand,  London, 
formerly  much  frequented. 

At  half-past  elRht  we  adjourned  in  man 
from  the  tavern,  which  was  the  well- 
known  '  Croum  and  Anchor^"  in  the  Strand, 
to  the  Geulogical  Room*  at  Somerset 
House.  George  Ticknor, 

Crown.  See  Holy  and  Apostoit 
icAL  Crown  and  Iron  Crown. 

Crown  Point  Fortress.  A  forti- 
fication on  Lake  Champlaiu,  now 
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in  niins,  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  an  engaf(ement  in  1775,  when 
the  fort  was  captured  by  the  Ver- 
mont militia  under  the  lead  of 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 

Crown  Tavern.    A  former  house 
of  London.    Its  site  is  now  occu- 

?ied  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
'hreadneedle  Street. 


..^  The  Crown  has  been  a  fremient 
designation  for  public  bouses  in  JBng- 
land,  which  were  formerly  distin- 
guisbod  by  the  devices  of  their  signs. 

Cruciflzion  [of  Christ],  The.  Of 
the  great  number  of  compositions 
which  treat  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  named  asamong 
the  more  celebrated  and  better 
known.      < 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Fra  Angelico,  Giovan- 
ni (da  Fiesole)  (1387-1465).  In  the 
Museum  of  St.  Mark,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Cntcifixion^  The.  A  triptych, 
representing,  together  with  the 
crucitixion,  the  Raising  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  executed  by  Gerard 
van  Meire  (1627-1691),  the  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  said  to  be  the 
onlv  picture  in  existence  with 
which  his  name  is  intimately  con- 
nected. It  is  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent. 

Cni<-(A'3CiV>n,  TJie.  A  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  Expulsion,  and 
Last  Judgment,  by  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  considered  a  fine 
example  olf  that  master.  It  has 
recently  been  transferred  from 
the  Monastery  de  los  Angelos  to 
the  Museum  of  Madrid,  Spain. 

Crucijixion^  TJie.  A  large  altar- 
picture  by  Hans  Mem  ling  (d. 
1495),  the  Flemish  painter.  It  is 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris. 

Cmcifixion,  The.  An  altar-piece, 
with  wings  representing  the  Sac- 
rifice of  Abraham  and  the  Bra- 
zen Serpent,  bv  Cornells  Engel- 
brechtsen  (14<i8-15.'};J),the  Flemish 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  town- 
nail  at  Ley  den,  Holland. 

Crnrifixinn^  The.  A  picture  by 
Guido  Reni  (1575-1642),  and  one 


of  that  painter's  finest  creations. 
In  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy. 
Another  striking  picture  on  the 
same  subject  by  that  artist  is  in 
the  gallery  of  Modena.  Another 
in  lU)me,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina.  Of  this  last 
Robert  Browning  writes: 

'*  Beneath  the  piece 
Of  Master  Guido  Roni,  Christ  on  Cross. 
Second  to  nought  observable  in  Rome.** 

Cmcifixion,  The.  A  picture  by- 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599-1641), 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Mechlin,  Bel- 
gium. There  are  also  several 
other  paintings  upon  the  same 
subject  by  that  artist. 

Cntcyixion,  TVic.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  II  Tintoret- 
to (1512-1594).  In  the  School  of 
St.  Roche,  Venice,  Italy. 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  large  altar- 
piece,  with  wings  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  ex- 
ecuted by  Hans  Mem  ling  (d. 
1495),  the  Flemish  painter,  and 
pronounced  the  most  important 
representation  of  this  subject 
which  the  Flemish  school  offers, 
'*  full  of  original  motives  and  ad- 
mirable carrying  out."  It  is  now 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lubeck,  Ger- 
many. 

Crucifixion,  The,  A  picture  by 
Gheerardt  David  (1484-1623),  the 
Flemish  painter.  In  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Cmicifixion,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  Entombment.  Portions 
of  an  altar-piece  of  eighteen  or 
twentv  panels,  painted  in  1502  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  (d.  1524). 
This  picture  was  orifipnally  in  the 
Abbey  of  Keisheim,  but  is  now  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Crucifixion,  The.  An  altar-piece 
at  Weimar,  Germany,  by  Lucas 
Cranach  (1472-155.)).  It  includes 
admirable  portrait!  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  the  painter 
himself. 

Crucifixion,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Kubens 
(1577-1640).  In  the  museum  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Crucifixion,  Tlie.  A  picture  hy 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  II  Tinto- 
retto (1512-1594),  and  regarded  as 
one  of  his  finest  and  most  perfect 
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works.  It  is  in  a  room  of  the 
8ruola  di  8.  Rocco,  at  Venice, 
Italy. 

Cnici^ion,  The.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  the  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works. 
It  is  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany. 

Crucifixion,  The.  A  picture  by 
Tintoretto  (1512-1594).  In  the 
Schleissheim  Palace,  near  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

Cmolflxion,  Chapel  of  the.  One 
of  the  chapels  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  believed  to  stand  upon  the 
spot  where  Christ  was  nailed  to 
the  cross. 

Cruciflxion  of  St.  Peter.  1.  A 
large  fresco  painting  by  Michael 
Angelo  (1475-1564),  and  one  of  his 
last.    In  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

2.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Co- 
logne, Germany. 

Crusaders,  The.  A  picture  by 
Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (b.  1805),  the 
eminent  German  painter. 

Cmtohed  Friars.  A  street  in 
London,  named  after  a  convent 
of  Crouched  Friars. 

Crystal  Palace.  A  building  which 
originally  stood  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  constructed  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  World's  Industry, 
held  in  that  city,  and  opened  for 
that  purpose  May  1,  1861.  It  is 
said  to  nave  received  its  name 
from  Douglas  Jerrold,  its  roof 
and  sides  being  made  of  glass. 
The  entire  area  of  the  building 
was  about  17  acres.  It  was  sub- 
sequently taken  down,  re-erected 
and  enlarged  at  Sydenham  in 
Kent,  where  it  is  still  an  object 
of  attraction. 

4^  "  The  Alharobra  and  the  Tuil- 
eriec  would  not  have  filled  up  the  east- 
ern and  western  nave;  the  National 
Gallery  would  have  stood  beneath  the 
transept;  the  palace  of  Versailles  (the 
Urgest  in  the  world)  would  have  ex- 
tended  but  a  little  way  beyond  the 
transept;  and  a  dozen  metropolitan 
cborchea  would  have  stood  erect  under 
ita  roof  o(  glass.*'  Athefuxum. 


Bnt  a  *w  years  ago  we  believed  the 
world  had  grown  too  civilized  for  war. 
MApruMtal  Palace  In  Hyde  Park  was  to 
pe  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  era.  Battles 
bloody  as  Napoleon's  are  now  the  familiar 
tale  of  every  day.  and  the  arts  which 
nave  made  greatest  progress  are  the  arts 
of  destruction.  Froude. 

Solvency  Is  in  the  Ideas  and  mechanism 
of  an  Englishman.  The  CrttMtal  Palace  Is 
not  considered  honest  untfl  It  pays;  no 
matter  how  much  convenience,  beauty,  or 
Mat,  it  must  be  self-sapporting. 

Snenoum 

Just  now,  the  world  Is  busy :  It  has  grown 
A  Fair^rolng  world.     Imperial  England 

draws 
The  flowing  ends  of  the  earth,  trom  Fez, 

Canton. 
Delhi  and  Stoclcholm,  Athens  and  Madrid. 
The  Russias  and  the  vast  Americas, 
As  a  queen  gathers  in  her  robes  amid 
Her  golden  cincture,  —  isles,  peninsulas, 
Capes,  continents,  flir  inland  countries  hid 
B V  Jasper  sands  and  bills  of  chrvsopras. 
All  trailing  in  their  splendon  through  the 

door 
Of  the  new  Oryttai  Palace. 

Mn.  Browning, 

Culla,  Santa.    See  Santa  Culla. 

Culzean  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  May  bole,  Scotland. 
It  is  a  Gothic  castle  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
poems  of  Burns. 

Cum»an  Sibyl.  1.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Domenico  Zampieri, 
called  Domenichino  (1581-1(J41). 
In  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 

2.  A  picture  by  Guido  Reni 
(1576-1042).  In  the  Ufflzi  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Cumberland,  The.  A  vessel  of 
the  United  States  navy,  sunk 
by  the  iron-clad  ram  Mei^imac 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Saturday, 
March  8, 1862,  going  down  with 
her  colors  flyine,  and  firing  upon 
her  impenetrable  assailant  as  the 
water  rase  above  her  own  gun- 
deck.  To  the  last  her  brave 
commander  Morris  refused  to 
surrender;  and  the  ship  sank, 
carding  down  with  her  a  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay. 
On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of- 
war; 
And  at  times  fh>m  the  fortress  across  the 
bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past. 
Or  a  buKle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore.    LimgfeUomk 
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With  deck!  afloat  and  powder  gono. 
The  Uflt  broadside  we  gave 

From  the  guns'  heated  Iron  lips 
Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

O.  U.  Boket. 

He  will  thhik  of  that  brave  band 
He  sank  In  the  Cumberland: 
▲y,  he  will  sink  like  them. 

M,  U  BrowneU. 

Tf  eep  for  the  patriot  heroes,  doomed  to 
drown : 

Pledge  to  the  sunken  Cumberland's  re- 
nown. T.  B.  Jiead. 

CumberlAnd  Boad.  See  National 
Bo  AD. 

Cumnor  HalL  An  ancient  manor- 
house  near  Oxford,  made  memor- 
able by  the  ffenius  of  Scott,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Amy  Bobsart.  Some  remains 
of  the  building  are  still  visible, 
but  most  of  the  ruins  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  faU ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cwnnor  Ilalh 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighed. 

And  pensive  wept  the  countess*  fall. 
Am  wandering  onward  they've  espied 

The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

W.  J.  JftelU. 

CMlckle's  ballad  of  '*  Cumnor  Hall "  is 
■upposed  to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the 
romance  of  **  Kenllworth."] 

Cupid.  A  statue  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonarotti  (1475-1664).  In 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

Cupid  and  Danae.  See  DaitaIS 
AKD  Cupid. 

Cupid  and  Psyche.  A  celebrated 
ancient  cameo,  representing  the 
reconciliation  of  Cupid  and  Psy- 
che ;  ascribed  to  Tryphon,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander's 
successors.  It  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  .of  Marlbor- 
ough, England. 

Cupid  and  Fsyohe.  See  Mab- 
BiAQB  OF  Cupid  and  Pyschb. 

Cupid  catching  a  Butterfly.  An 
exquisite  marble  sculpture  by 
Thomas  Banks  (1738-1805),  re- 
garded as  a  model  of  classic 
grace.  It  was  purchased  by 
Catherine  II.  of  Bussia.  In  Bus- 
sia. 

Cupid  complaining  to  Venus.  A 
mythological  fresco  in  the  Vati- 


can, Borne,  designed  by'Bapliael, 
but  executed  by  uls  pupils. 

Cupid,  Education  of.  A  well< 
known  picture  by  Antonio  Alle- 

Si,  suruamed    Correggio   (140i- 
U).    In  the  National  Gallery. 
London. 

Cupid  wrestling  with  Fan.  A 
mythological  fresco  in  the  Vati- 
can, Home,  designed  by  Baphael 
(1483-1520),  but  executed  by  his 
scholars. 

Curragh  of  Kildare.  A  fine  un- 
dulating down  about  six  miles  in 
length  and  two.in  breadth,  the 
principal  race-course  in  Ireland. 


"Unequalled   perhaps    in    the 

world  for  the  exceedfnff  softness  and 
elasticity  of  the  turf,  the  verdure  of 
which  IS  'evergreen,'  and  the  occa- 
sional irregularities  which  are  very 
attractive  to  the  eye.  The  land  Is  the 
property  of  the  crown." 

Mr.  and  Mr:  S,  C.  HalL 

Curraghmore.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Curtain  Theatre.  A  former  the- 
atre of  Ijondon,  conjectured  to 
have  been  so  called  from  having 
been  the  first  theatre  to  adopt 
the  use  of  a  stage-curtain.  It  is 
mentioned  in  1577,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Stow  and  others.  Aubrey 
(1678)  speaks  of  it  as  a  *'  kind  of 
nursery  or  obscure  playhouse, 
called  the  Greene  Curtain,  situ- 
ate in  the  suburbs  toward  Shore- 
ditch.'*  It  was  afterwards  used 
for  prize-fighting. 

Curule  Chair.  The  name  g^ven  ta 
a  kind  of  ivory  chair,  without 
arms  or  back,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity in  ancient  Bome,  when  the 
Gauls  under  the  lead  of  Brennus 
entered  Bome,  which  had  been  for 
the  most  part  abandoned  by  the 
citizens  in  terror.  A  few  of  the 
aged  senators  alone  remaine<l, 
clad  in  their  purple  robes  and 
seated  in  their  curule  chairs.  It 
is  related  that  one  of  the  Gauls, 
approaching  the  Senator  Papi- 
nus,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a 
stAtue,  passed  his  hand  gently 
over  his  long  beard.    The  patrr 
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dan  resented  the  affront  by  strik- 
ing him  with  his  ivory  baton, 
'which  was  at  once  the  signal  of 
a  general  massacre.  This  chair 
was  also  used  by  snccessful  gen- 
erals in  a  public  triumph,  and 
was  fitted  to  a  kind  of  chariot 
(currua),  whence  its  name. 

The  Oirondtita,  once  more  anited  for 
the  la«t  time,  dined  together  to  coneolt 
upon  what  remained  to  do.  They  coun- 
■elled  each  other  to  stand  firm  at  their  poet, 
and  to  die  upon  their cMru/ecAatn,  defend- 
Inff  to  tlie  last  the  character  vrith  which 
they  were  Inveated.  7%teri. 

Than  Tlmo1eon*8  arms  require, 
And  Tully's  eurtUe  cAatr.  and  Milton*8 
goloea  lyre  '-  Mark  Akemde. 

Cuthbert.      See   SH&iinE  of   St. 

Ct'THBERT. 

Cyclopean  Towers.  A  singular 
and  picturesque  group  of  Time- 
stone  towers,  rising  to  a  height 
of  nearly  70  feet,  in  Augusta 
County,  Va. 

CymoQ  and  Iphigenia.    A  picture 


by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723* 
1792),  the  celebrated  English  por- 
trait-painter. 

Cypress  G-rove.  A  well-known 
public  cemetery  in  New  Orleans, 

Cypress  Hills.  A  cemetery  near 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Cyrus*  Tomb.  A  ruined  pyra- 
mid, but  still  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, at  PassargardsB  in  an- 
cient Babylonia,  believed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
(B.C.  529). 

$9'  "  This  building  Is  now  called 
the  tomb  of  Cvrus,  and  probably  was 
so,  though  copied  from  a  form  which 
we  have  Just  been  describing  as  a  tem- 
ple. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  most  celebrated  example  of  this 
form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the 
temple  of  Belus,  and  among  a  Turanian 
people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may 
i>e  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
thing."  Fergutwn. 
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Dalhouaia  Caatle.  An  old  Scotch 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Esk,  Scotland. 


"  An  avenno  of  near  three-4)Tiar* 
ten  of  a  mile  of  fira,  cedars,  labur- 
nums, and  larches,  wound  through  the 
park  to  the  castle,  and,  dipping  over  the 
edge  of  a  deep  and  wild  dull,  1  found 
the  venerable  old  pile  below  nic,  its 
round  towers  and  battlemented  turrets 
frowning  among  the  trees,  and  forming 
with  the  river,  which  swept  round  its 
base,  one  of  the  tlnesl  specimens  imagi- 
nable of  the  feudal  picturesque." 

N.  P.  wmu. 

Dalkeith  Palace.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith, 
Scotland. 

Dalmahoy  Park.  A  mansion  near 
Midcalder,  in  Scotland,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Araone 
the  curiosities  here  are  mentioned 
the  keys  of  Lochleven  Castle, 
which,  after  the  flight  of  Queen 
Mary,  were  thrown  into  the  lake, 
and  of  which  keys  there  are  said 
to  be  seven  different  sets  in  Scot- 
tish houses,  each  claiming  to  be 
genuine. 

Dalmeny  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosobery  near  the  village 
of  Dalmeny,  in  Scotland. 

pan.  In  ancient  times  a  city  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Pales- 
tine, a  frontier-town  or  outpost  of 
the  Israelites.  It  was  originally 
called  Laish,  and  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  were  connected 
with  Sidon.  Its  |x>sition  relative 
to  Beersheba,  another  ancient 
town  on  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  some  40 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  given 
rise  to  the  familiar  expression 
"  from  Dan  to  Bearsheba,**  which 
signified  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
in  its  entirety,  and  which  as  com- 
monly used  now  means  to  trav- 
erse the  whole  extent  of  any 
iouruey  or  undertaking. 


I  pitv  the  man  who  can  travel  fhna 

Lan  to  BewAdta,  and  cry,  *TIb  all  barren. 

Lamrenee  Sterne:  SaUtnuntalJoumeit 

It  is  sad  to  see  an  honest  traveller  con- 
fidently gauging  all  foreign  objects  with 
a  measure  that  will  not  mete  them;  try« 
ing  German  Sacred  Oaks  by  their  fltneaa 
for  British  shipbuilding:  walking  flrom 
Dim  to  Beenheba^  and  finding  so  tittle  that 
he  did  not  bring  wlMi  him.  Cartyle. 

Banae.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Cor- 
reggio  <U1H-1534).  In  the  Bor- 
ghese  palace,  Borne. 

DanaS  and  Cupid.  An  admired 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Banco  of  Death.  1.  A  series  of 
wood-cuts  after  designs  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  a49&-1543), 
the  German  painter.  They  were 
first  published  at  Lyons  in  41 
plates,  and  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, which  also  appeared  at 
Lyons,  in  1507,  were  increased 
by  12  additional  plates. 

2.  This  subject  was  also  treat- 
ed by  the  Swiss  painter  Nico- 
las Manuel,  surnamed  Deutsch 
(1484-1531),  in  a  humorous  way, 
in  46  large  fresco  pictures  on  the 
churchyard  wall  of  the  Domini- 
can convent  at  Berne. 

Dance  of  the  Qiants.  A  monu- 
mental structure,  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Druidical  origin, 
at  Stonehenge,  England.  It  con- 
sists  of  two  circles  and  two 
o voids,  one  within  the  other,  and 
measuring  300  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Dance  of  the  Magdalen.  A  beau- 
tiful eng^raving  by  Luc  Jacobsz, 
commonly  called  Lucas  van  Ley- 
den  (1494-1533).  Now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Dancing  Faun.  1.  An  ancient 
statue  now  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uffizi  Palace  in  Florence,  Italy. 
It  has  undergone  restorations  by 
Michael  Angelo. 
a.    There   is  another  ancienii 
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statiie  of  this  name,  much  ad- 
uiired,  found  at  Pompeii  in  1831, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples, Italy.  See  Faun,  Barbe- 
KiMi  Faun,  Slekpimq  Faun,  etc. 


.^^  •  The  Dancing  Faun,  a  work 
full  of  spirit,  and  admirably  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo,  Is  a  sort  of  con- 
uecting  link  t^tween  the  two  [the 
ApoUino  and  the  Wreitlere]." 

milord. 

Daniel  in  the  Iiions'  Den.  A  pic- 
ture by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577- 
1610),  now  in  Hamilton  Palace. 
**  In  this  picture  tlie  prophet  him- 
self— a  subordinate  and  uninter- 
esting fiffure  —  is  only  the  excuse 
for  a  senes  of  studies  of  lions  in 
various  attitudes." 

Daniel  'Webster.    See  Wxbsteb. 

Dante  and  Beatrice.  A  painting 
by  AryScheffer  (1796-1 858).  Now 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dante  and  Virgil.  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (1799-1863),  a  celebrated 
French  historical  painter.  This 
picture  on  its  appearance  in  1822 
caused  a  great  sensation. 

Dante's  House.  [Ital.  Cam  di 
DanU.']  A  well-known  house  in 
Florence,  Italy,  in  the  Via  S. 
Martino,  in  which  the  poet  was 
bom  in  12()6. 

Dante's  Portrait.  A  fresco  paint- 
ing by  Giotto  di  Bondone  (1276- 
1^  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bar- 
gello,  or  palace  of  the  Podestli,  in 
Florence,  Italy.  After  having 
been  long  hidden  from  view  by  a 
covering  of  whitewash,  it  was 
brought  to  light  in  1840  through 
the  exertions  of  three  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  an 
American,  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup, 
an  Englishman,  and  Signer  G. 
Aubrey  Bezzi,  an  Italian.  This 
is  the  only  likeness  of  Dante 
known  to  have  been  made  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded of  the  greatest  value. 
The  eye  of  the  beautiful  profile 
was  wanting,  and  in  its  place  a 
hole  an  inch  deep,  doubtless 
caused  by  a  nail  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  plastering.    Giot- 


to's portrait  of  Dante  has  been 
made  familiar  to  the  public  by 
excellent  reproductions. 

49^  "After  all  commentaries,  the 
Book  itself  Is  mainly  what  we  know 
of  him.  The  Book ;  —  and  one  might 
add  that  Portrait  commonly  attributed 
to  Giotto,  which,  looking  on  it,  you 
cannot  help  inclining  to  think  genuine, 
whoever  did  it.  To  me  it  is  a  must 
touching  face ;  perhaps,  of  all  faces  that 
I  know,  the  most  so.     Lonely  there, 

{)ainted  as  on  vacancy,  with  the  simple 
aurel  wound  round  it;  the  deathless 
sorrow  and  pain,  the  known  victory 
which  Is  also  deathless;  significant  of 
the  whole  history  of  Dante  I  1  think 
It  is  the  moumttiUest  face  that  ever 
was  painted  from  reality ;  an  altogether 
tragic,  heart-affecting  face."      OarlyU. 

—  We  salute  thee  [Dante]  who  art 
come 
Back  to  the  old  stone  with  a  softer  brow 
Than  Giotto  drew  upon  the  wall,  for  some 
Good  lovers  of  our  age  to  track  and  plough 
Their  way  to,  through  Time's  ordures 

And  startle  broad  awake  Into  the  dull 
Bargello  chamber.  Mr».  Bromting. 

Dante's  Stone.  [Ital.  Sasso  di 
Dante,]  A  stone  in  the  Piazza 
del  Dnomo,  Florence,  Italy,  re- 
markable as  the  place  where 
Dante  is  supposed  to  have  mused 
while  he  looked  upon  the  great 
cathedral. 

—The  i»tone 
Called  Dante's— a  plain  flat-stone  scarce 

discerned 
From  others  In  the  pavement,  —  where- 
upon 
He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  chair  out,  turned 
To  Bruneileschl's  church,  and  pour  alone 
The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  It  burned. 

Mr$  Browning, 

On  that  ancient  neat. 
The  seat  of  stone  that  runs  along  the  wall. 


Would  Dante  sit  conversing.  Sogers, 

Dark  and  fW>wning  piles  of  medisval 
structure;  a  majestic  dome,  the  prototype 
of  St.  Peter's;  basilicas  which  enshrine 
the  ashes  of  some  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
dead;  the  stone  where  Dante  stood  to 
gaze  on  the  campantle.     Edward  Everett, 

Dante's  Tomb.  A  small  circular 
structure  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
underneath  which  the  bones  of 
the  poet  rest.  Dante  degli  Ali* 
ghleri  died  in  1321. 

I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  arv 

laid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solenin. 
Protects  his  dnsu  Byrm 
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Bitter  Bplrltii !  ve  claim 
Heine 't    Alas,  he  is  youis  I 

Only  a  moment  I    I  knew 
Whose  he  was  who  is  here 
Buried.    1  knew  he  was  yours ! 
Ah,  1  knew  that  I  saw 
Mere  no  sepulchre  built, 
.  .  .  no  tomb 

On  Ravenna  sands,  in  the  shade 
or  Kavenna  piues.  Tor  a  high 
Austere  Dan^  'i        MeUtheu  Arnold. 

Barffle,  The.  A  beautiful  and 
iDuch-frequcnted  gleu  in  Wick- 
low  County,  Ireland. 

49"  **  As,  in  consequencG  of  its  short 
distance  f^ora  Dublin,  many  travellers 
examine  no  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  glen  has  attained  to  greater 
celebrity  than  others,  —  more  solemn, 
magnificent,  and  picturesque, — yet  it 
may  be  a  question  whether,  in  variety, 
it  la  anywhere  surpassed." 

Mr.  and  JUrt,  Hall, 

Darius  and  Alexander.  See  Bat- 
tle OF  Darius  and  Alexandrr 
and  Family  op  Darius  before 
Alexander. 

Damaway  Caatle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  near  Forres,  in 
Scotland. 

Dartmoor  Prison.  A  noted  place 
of  confinement  for  prisoners  of 
war,  situated  in  that  district  of 
England  known  an  Dartmoor,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Devon.  Here,  during  the  war 
between  England  and  the  United 
States,  in  1812,  many  American 
prisoners  were  confined. 

Wild  Dartmoor!    thou  that  midst  thy 

mountains  rude 
Hast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  solitude. 

Twas  then  the  captives  of  Britannia's  war 
Here  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  aAir 
In  bonda^je  pined.  Felteta  Hemang, 

Dartmouth  College.  An  institu> 
tion  of  learning  in  Hanover,  N.H., 
originally  founded  in  1770  as  a 
school  for  missionaries. 

Datchet  Mead.  A  patch  of  land 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name 
in  England,  immortalized  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  "Merry 
"Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  connec- 
tion \^*ith  the  adventures  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff. 

Daughter  of  Titian.  A  picture, 
bearing  this  name,  by  Titian 
(1477-1576)»  representing  a  beau- 


tiful woman  carrying  with  uplift* 
ed  arms  a  plate  of  fruit  or  a  cas- 
ket. Of  several  examples,  the 
best  is  in  the  museum  at  Berlin. 
There  is  one  at  Madrid,  repre- 
senting the  girl  as  Salome  carry- 
ing the  heaa  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  original  of  these  pictures  is 
supposed  to  be  not  Titian's 
daughter,  but  Yiolante,  the 
daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio,  who 
is  known  as  Titian's  love. 

Dauphine,  Place.  See  Place  Dau- 

PHINE. 

Davenant's  Theatre.  A  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 
opened  in  1662.  The  actors  were 
styled  the  **  Duke  of  York's  com* 
pany  of  comedians." 

David.  A  gigantic  marble  statae 
by  Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564), 
which  formerly  stood  in  front  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence, 
Italy,  but  has  now  been  removed 
to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Aril. 


'  **  The  erection  of  this  David  was 
like  an  occurrence  in  nature  fh>m  which 
jpeople  are  accustomed  to  reckon.  We 
nnd  events  dated  so  many  years  after 
the  erection  of  the  Qiant.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  records  in  which  there  was 
not  a  line  besides  respecting  art." 

Orimm,  7Van«. 


"  As  soon  as  the  statue  waa  set 
upon  its  pedestal  the  Gonfalonicre  Pier 
8oderini  came  to  see  it,  and,  after  ex. 
pressing  his  great  admiration  for  the 
work,  suggest  that  the  nose  seemed 
to  bim  too  large ;  hearing  this,  Michael 
Angelo  gravely  mounted  on  a  ladder, 
and  after  pretending  to  work  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  whidi  he  constantly 
let  fall  some  of  the  marble-dust  he  had 
taken  up  in  his  pocket,  turned  with  a 
questioning,  and  doubtless  a  slightly 
sarcastic,  expression  in  his  face  to  the 
critic,  who  responded, '  Bravo  I  bravo ! 
you  have  given  it  life.' "  Perkins^ 

David.    See  Zuoconb,  Lo. 

David  and  Bathsheba.  A  picture 
by  the  Swiss  painter,  Nicolas 
Manuel,  surnamed  Deutsch  (1484- 
1531).  In  the  museum  at  Basle» 
Switzerland. 

David  and  Goliath.  A  picture  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra  (1509-1566), 
the  Italian  painter,  the  pupil  of 
Michael  Augelo.  It  was,  for  % 
long  time,  considered  to  be  th« 
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work  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  double 
picture,  representing  David  and 
Goliath  in  two  different  points  of 
view  on  each  side  of  a  tablet  of 
slate.  Now  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris. 

David's  "WelL  A  deep  rock-cis- 
tern in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth- 
lehem, Palestine,  traditionallv 
identified  with  the  Well  of  David, 
the  water  of  which  the  king  cov- 
eted when  hiding  in  the  cave  of 
AduUam.    (1  Chron.  xi.  15-19.) 

Davidson  Fountain.  A  ma^piifi- 
cent  fountain  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
It  is  of  bronze,  cast  in  Munich, 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  Tyler 
Davidson. 

Day,  The.  [Ital.  II  Qiomo,]  One 
of  four  colossal  figures  by  Michael 
AngeloBuonarotti  (1475-1564).  In 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

4^  "  They  have  received  the  names 
of  Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and  Twilight ; 
but  the  subjective  instinct  of  the  roas- 
ter uraed  him  here  too  far  outside  the 
Dale  of  human  sympathy  for  any  terms, 
however  vague,  to  define  his  inten- 
tion." Eaatlake, 

(What  word  Rays  Ood  ?)    Tbe  sculptor's 
NiRht  and  Day, 
And  Dawn  and  Twilight,  wait  in  marble 
scom« 
like  dogs  coached  on  a  dunghill,  on  the 
clay 
Prom  whence  the  Medlcean  stamp's 
outworn.  Mrt.  Brotoning, 

2.  A  celebrated  bas-relief  by 
Albert  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770- 
1814),  the  Danish  sculptor.  It  is 
well  known  through  numerous 
reproductions.  The  companion 
piece  is  entitled  The  Night, 

Day,  The.  [II  Giomo.]  See  St. 
Jbromb. 

De  Soto  discovering  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  picture  in  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  rotunda  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  Washington,  representing 
the  arrival  of  Fernando  de  Soto 
(1500?-1542),  the  Spanish  explorer, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
Tnls  work  was  executed,  under 
commission  from  Congress,  by 
W.  H.  Powells,  who  received 
$12,000  for  painting  it.  Previous 
to  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Powells 
anothei  artist,  Henry  luman,  had 


been  commissioned  to  fill  the  vai 
cant  panel;  but  he  died  before 
beginning  his  work.  This  paint* 
ing  has  been  severely  criticised, 
and  pronounced  '*  a  plagiarizea 
patchwork  of  generalities,  absurd 
and  incongruous,  badly  drawn, 
gaudily  colored,  and  as  destitute 
of  historic  value  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  of  poetic  feeling."  The 
picture  has  oecome  very  familiar 
to  the  general  public  from  its  re- 
production as  an  engraving,  upon 
the  back  of  the  ten-dollar  notes 
of  the  national  currency. 

I>ead  Man  Bevived.  A  picture 
by  Washington  AUston  (177^ 
1843),  the  American  painter.  It 
"  took  the  prize  of  200  guineas  at 
the  British  Institution.^^ 

Dearborn  Street.  A  well-known 
and  prominent  street  in  Chicago, 
111. 

Dearborn,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Dear- 

BOKX. 

Death.  See  Dance  of  Death; 
Kniqht,  Death,  and  the  Devil; 
Shadow  op  Death;  and  Tei- 
UMPH  OF  Death. 

Death  of  Ananias.  One  of  the 
famous  cartoons  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1620),  from  which  the 
tapestries  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome,  were  executed. 

Death  of  Julius  CsBsar.  A  picture 
by  Jean  L.  G^rome  (b.  1824),  the 
French  painter.  In  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  at  Washington. 

Death  of  Montgomery.  A  well- 
known  historical  picture  by  John 
Trumbull  (1756-1843).  In  the 
Wadsworth  Athenasum,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

49^  *<  Not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
worlcs  in  the  last  century,  and  thus  ftit 
stand  alone  in  American  historical 
painting.'*  JIarper'9  Maffanne, 

Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
picture  by  Paul  Delaroche  (1797- 
1856),  the  celebrated  French  his- 
torical painter. 

Death  of  St.  Franois.     A  fresco 
>icture   by   Giotto   di   Bondone 
[1276-1336).     In    the  Church    of 
;anta  Croce,  Florence,  Italy. 
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Death  of  the  Duke  of  G-uiee.  An 
admired  picture  by  Paul  Dela- 
roche  (17«J7  - 1856),  the  eminent 
French  painter. 

Death  of  the  Virflrin.  A  picture 
by  Jan  Shoreel  (1495-1562),  the 
Dutch  painter,  "  remarkable  for 
its  intense  reality  and  splendor 
of  color,  and  one  of  the  great  or- 
naments of  the  Boisser^  Gal- 
lery." At  Munich,  Bavaria. 
There  is  an  excellent  *and  well- 
known  lithograph  of  this  picture. 

Death  of  the  Virgin.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Caravaggio 
(1569-1609),  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  which  has  often   been   en- 

f raved.     Now   in    the    Louvre, 
aris. 

Death  of  the  Virgin.  A  picture 
by  Martin  Schongauer,  commonly 
called  Martin  Schon  (b.  1420  ?),  a 
German  painter,  supposed  to  be 
his  earliest  work.  It  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Death  of  Warren.  An  historical 
picture  by  John  Trumbull  (1756- 
1843),  the  American  painter.  In 
the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hart- 
fort,  Conn. 

Death  of  Webster.  A  painting 
by  Joseph  Ames  (1816-1872),  an 
American  painter,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving. 

Death  of  Wolfe.  A  picture  by 
Benjamin  West  (1738-1820).  In 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  London. 


'  JuBt  before  he  [Lord  Nelson] 
went  to  tea  for  the  last  Ume,  ...  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
acquired  some  taste  for  art.  *But,' 
said  he,  turning  to  West,  *  there  is  one 
picture  whose  power  1  do  feeL  I  never 
pass  a  paiut-sbop  where  your  Death  of 
Wolfe  is  in  the  window  without  being 
stopped  by  it.'.  .  .  *  But,  my  lord  [said 
Mr.  West],  I  fear  your  intrepidity  will 
furnish  mc  such  another  scene ;  and,  if 
It  should,  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  it.'— •  Will  you?  •  said  Nelson,  •  then 
I  hope  that  I  shall  die  in  the  next  bau 
tie."  He  sailed  a  few  days  after,  and 
the  result  was  on  the  canvas  before 

Ticknor'a  Letleia. 
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Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  A  pic- 
ture by  Benjamin  West  (1738- 
1820). 


Decadence  de  Borne.  [Decline  of 
Rome.]  A  noted  picture  by  Hor- 
ace Vernet  (1789-1863).  In  the 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris. 


**  In  this  picture  is  a  roost  grand 
and  melancholy  moral  lesson.  The 
classical  forms  are  evidently  not  intro* 
duced  because  they  are  classic,  but  in 
subservience  to  the  expression  of  the 
moral.  Nothing  could  be  more  exqui- 
site than  the  introduction  of  the  busts 
of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  old  repub- 
lic, looking  down  from  their  pedestals 
on  the  scene  of  debauchery  beiow.  It 
is  a  noble  picture,  which  1  wish  was 
hung  up  in  the  Capitol  of  our  nation  to 
teach  our  haughty  people  that  as  pride, 
and  fulness  of  bread,  and  laxnesfl  of 
principle,  brought  down  the  old  repub- 
lics, so  also  ours  may  fall.**      Btecker. 

Decadence  of  the   Romans.      A 

well-known  picture  by  Thomas 
Couture  (b.  1815).  In  the  Lux- 
embourg, Paris. 

Declaration  of  Indei>endenoe.  .  A 
large  picture  by  John  Trumbull 
(1756-1843),  executed  under  com- 
mission from  Congress  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. The  picture  is  well 
known  by  engravings. 

Decree  of  Oanopus.  See  Stonb 
ofSAn. 

Deer  of  Chillingham.  See  Wild 
Deer  of  Chillikouam. 

Deer  Pass.  A  picture  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer  (180a-1873). 

Defence,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
April  24,  1861. 

Deir,  EL  [The  Convent.]  A  rock 
monument  well  preserved,  In  Pe- 
tra,  Arabia,  being  a  huge  mono- 
lith hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  clifiF, 
and  facing  Mount  Hor.  It  is  of 
an  order  neither  Greek  nor  Ro- 
man, but  with  something  like  a 
Doric  frieze  over  a  Corinthian 
capital. 


.^^  *'  The  facade  is  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  Knuzneh,  being  150  fed 
in  length,  by  about  the  same  in  extreme 
height,  and  is  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion.  Borne  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
massive  proportious  by  the  measure, 
ment  of  its  details.  The  lower  columns 
are  seven  feet  In  diameter,  and  over  60 
in  height,  almost  rivalling  those  of  the 
great  temple  at  Ba'albek;  the  hilcrior 
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Is  one  Taat  hall,  perfectly  plain.  .  .  . 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  slngalar  and 
beaotlAil  edlnce  la  undoubtedly  that 
of  a  heathen  temple." 

Murray's  Handbook. 

Deligny.  The  celebrated  Imperial 
Swimming  School,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  its  director,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris. 

For  Instance,  once  on  the  boulevard  a 
IMend  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, .  .  . 
when  alter  taking  a  plunge  at  J)digny*t, 
I  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water  blowing 
lUie  a  porpoise.  Tatae,  Tratu. 

Delilah.  See  Sakbok  and  Deli- 
lah. 

Deliveranoe  of  St.  Peter.  A  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148:^1520), 
representing  the  deliverance  of 
the  apostle  from  prison.  "Peter 
sits  asleep  between  his  guards, 
his  chained  hands  still  clasped 
in  prayer.  The  angel  is  about  to 
strike  him  on  the  side  to  wake 
him.  On  the  right  the  angel 
leads  him  through  the  guards 
who  are  sleeping  on  the  steps. 
In  both  these  representations, 
.  .  .  the  figures  are  illuminated 
by  the  light  proceeding  from  the 
angel.  On  the  left,  tne  guards 
are  roused,  and  seem  sta^^ring 
half  asleep :  this  group  receives 
its  light  from  the  moon  and  from 
torches.  This  fresco  is  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  effect  of  these 
lights.  The  subject  is  supposed 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Leo  X.,  who  had  been 
liberated  only  the  year  preceding 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.^ 
This  picture  is  in  the  Stanza  of 
the  Ueliodorus,  in  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 

D611verande,  La.  A  small  Nor- 
man chapel  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caen,  France.  It  contains  a 
rthrine  of  the  Virgin  to  which  for 
800  years  the  Norman  sailors  and 
peasantry  have  resorted.  The 
image  owes  its  reputation  for 
sanctity  to  the  miracles  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  by  it  in 
behalf  of  sailors. 

Delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter. 
A  well-known  wall-painting  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (144«-1524).  In 
the  SIstine  Chapel,  Rome.  It  is 
considered  one  of  his  best  works. 


Delia  CruBca.  [Academy  of  the 
Sieve.J  A  celebrated  literary  as- 
sociation in  Florence,  Italy, 
founded  by  Cosimo  I.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nurlfying  and  refining  the 
Italian  language  and  style.  It  is 
still  in  existence,  and  continues 
to  hold  meetings.  The  name 
Delia  Crusca  is  better  known, 
probably,  to  English  readers,  as 
a  designation  applied  to  a  class  of 
sentimental  writers  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  distin- 
guished by  their  affected  style  of 
expression. 

Though  Cmsra*!  bards  no  more  our  Jour- 
nals fill. 

Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  col> 
umns  stilL  Byron. 

Delmonioo's.  A  noted  restaurant 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Delphic  Sibyl.  One  of  the  frescos 
of  Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564).  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Deluge,  The.  One  of  the  frescos 
of  Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564).  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Deluge  in  Phrygia.  A  picture  bv 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-lWO). 
Now  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Democritus.  A  picture  bv  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  (1615-1673).  IntheGros- 
venor  Gallery. 

Dendara,  or  Denderah.  See  Tem- 
PLB  OF  Dbkdebau  and  Zodiao 

OF  DSNDESAH. 

Denis.  See  Ports  St.  Dekis;  St. 
Denis;  and  St.  Dekis,  Rue. 

Denis  du  Marais.  See  St.  Sacb£- 
hent. 

Denixens  of  the  Highlands.  A 
picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 
the  celebrated  French  painter  of 
animals. 

Departure  and  the  Return.  A 
picture  by  Thomas  Cole  (1801- 
1848),  the  American  painter,  being 
scenes  from  feudal  times.  In  the 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington. 

Deposition  from  the  Cross.  1.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Giotto  di 
Bondone  ( 1276-1  :i:i6).  In  the  Are- 
na, at  Padua,  Italy. 
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"  The  Descent  from  the  CroM 
and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  are 
two  separate  themes.  .  .  .  The  Depo- 
sition is  properly  that  moment  which 
succeeds  the  Descent  from  the  Cross ; 
when  the  dead  form  of  Christ  is  de- 
posed or  laid  upon  the  ground,  resting 
upon  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and  la- 
mented hy  St.  John,  the  Magdalene  and 
others."  Mrt.  Jameson. 

2.  An  admired  picture  by  Tom- 
maso  di  Stefano,  called  Giottino 
(1324-1356),  and  considered  "  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Giottesque 
school."  In  the  Gallery  of  the 
Uffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Perby  Day.  A  popular  picture  by 
W.  P.  Frith.  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  very 
common  subject  of  representa- 
tion by  the  great  religious  paint- 
ers. Of  the  more  celebrated  or 
familiar  compositions  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  — 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Pietro  Perugino 
(1446-1^4).  In  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Descent  from  tfie  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Baccio  della  Porta,  called 
Fra  Bartolommeo  (1469-1517).  In 
the  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
k?amed  Correggio  (1494-1534).  In 
the  gallery  at  Parma,  Italy. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
(d.  1464),  the  Flemish  painter; 
described  by  Kugler  as  "  a  rich 
composition,  with  heads  of  highly 
pathetic  expression  and  admir- 
able execution."  It  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Itoger  van  der  Weyden 
the  younger  (d.  1529),  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  his  principal  work, 
originally  executed  for  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  '*  Darbuy- 
ten "  at  Lou  vain,  now  in  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo  of  the  £a- 
curial,  in  Spain. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  cele- 
brated altar-piece  by  Peter  Paul 
Kubens  (1577-1640),  in  the  cathe- 


dral at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  It 
"  represents  the  highest  excel- 
lence attained  bvthis  master  in 
ecclesiastical  art.^' 


**  In  the  tkmons  *  Descent  *  at 
Antwerp,  the  masterpiece  of  Rubens, 
Mary  stands,  and  supports  the  arm  of 
her  Son  as  he  U  let  down  from  the 
cross.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  version,  hut  her  face  and  figure 
are  the  least  effective  part  of  this  fine 
picture.*'  Mrs.  Jamesoit. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Bembrandt  van  Kyn 
(1607-1669),  the  Dutch  painter, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
admirable  works.  It  is  in  the 
gallery  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  and 
there  is  a  replica  of  the  same  in 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  There  is  also  a  picture 
upon  this  subject  by  Bembrandt 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Descent  from  the  Cross.  A  pic- 
ture by  Daniele  da  Volterra  (1609- 
1566),  the  Italian  painter,  and  his 
best  work,  described  as  "  a  grand 
impassioned  work,  of  powerful 
action."  It  is  in  the  Church  of 
Trinitk  de*  Monti,  at  Rome. 


"In  the  fiunous  *  Descent  firom 
the  Cross,* — the  masterpiece  of  Daniel 
dt  Volterra,— the  Mntlng  form  of  the 
Vli^n,  extended  on  the  earth,  and  the 
dying  anguish  in  her  fince,  have  never 
heen  exceeded,  and  are  in  fact  the  chief 
merit  of  the  picture.**     Mrs.  Jameson* 

Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  An 
admired  picture  by  Taddeo  di 
Bartolo  (b.  1350?).  In  the  Church 
of  S.  Agostino,  Perugia,  Italy. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A 
well-known  painting  by  Wilhelm 
von  Kaulbach  (im-1874).  In 
the  Museum  at  Berlin,  Pnissia. 


'*  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  dealt  with  in  Uiis  picture  as  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  more  than  a  general  his- 
toric character.  Thus  Kaulhach  baa 
comprehended  it  and  represented  it, 
for  he  has  gathered  his  materials  from 
the  prophets  and  from  Josephus.  «4w 
the  top  of  the  picture  we  see,  in  the 
clouds,  the  figures  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  surrounded  by  a 
friory :  they  prophesy  the  fall  of  J<»m- 
salcm.  .  .  .  We  see  the  Jewish  people's 
misery;  the  temple  is  in  flames;  the 
dty  is  taken.  ...  To  the  right  of  tha 
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picture,  a  Christian  family  la  leaving 
the  citv,  accompanied  by  two  anfl[elB; 
to  the  left  is  seen  the  Wandering  Jew, 
chased  out  of  the  city  by  three  demons ; 
be  is  the  representative  of  the  present 
tf  udaism  ^a  people  without  a  home.** 
liana  OhrUtian  Andersen. 

Destmction  of  the  GkLants.  A 
fresco  by  Giulio  Romano  (1492- 
1M6)  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  Man- 
tua, Italy. 

Devil  Tavern.  A  celebrated  tav- 
em  in  London,  between  Temple 
Bar  and  the  Middle  Temple  gate, 
much  frequented  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  Here  met  the  famous 
Apollo  Club.  The  Devil  Tavern 
is  no  longer  standing.  Its  site  is 
occupied  by  Child's  Banking- 
house.    See  Apollo  Club. 

Hence  to  the  DevU— 

Thus  to  the  place  where  Jonson  sat  we 

climb. 
Leaning  on  the  same  rail  that  irulded  him. 

Prior  a»4  Montague. 


A  Young  Devil  Tavern  was  es- 
tablished on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Devil's  Beef -tub.  A  singular  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  in  Scotland,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  or  basin  surrounded 
Inr  hish  hills,  so  deep  and  so  se- 
cluded as  to  serve  in  ancient 
times  as  a  hiding-place  for  stolen 
cattle,  whence  its  name.  The 
spot  is  alluded  to  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  tales. 

DevU'g  Bridge.  1.  A  famous  arch 
of  masonry  constructed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  overhanging 
at  a  height  of  70  feet  the  river 
Beuss,  on  the  St.  Gothard  Pass, 
in  Switzerland,  in  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  gorge.  The  old  bridge 
has  been  superseded  by  a  new 
and  secure  structure,  built  in 
1830.  Here  the  Reuss  leaps  about 
70  feet  in  a  short  space,  while  a 
•^ind  created  by  the  fall  blows 
Mth  such  force  as  nearly  to  lift 
one  from  his  feet. 

Planfte  with  the  Reuss  embrowned  by  ter- 
ror's breath. 

Where  danger  rooft  the  narrow  walks  of 
Death, 

By  floods  that,  thundering  flrom  their 
dlzay  height, 

0weU  mors  glgauilc  on  the  stesdrMst  sltrht 

WonUworth. 


2.  A  natural  curiosity  in  Walea 
a  few  miles  from  Aberystwith. 
A  deep  rocky  cleft  surmounted 
by  two  arches,  one  above  another, 
the  lower  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
beneath  which  the  river  Mynach 
descends  in  terrific  cascades. 

How  art  thou  named  ?    In  search  of  what 

strange  Isnd 
From  what  huge  height  descending  ?  Can 

such  force 
Of  waters  issue  fVom  a  British  source. 
Or  hath  not  Plndus  fed  thee,  where  the 

band 
Of  patriots  8Coop  their  fireedom  out,  with 

hand 
Desperate  as  thine  ?  Wordmecrth. 

3.  See  PuENTE  del  Diablo. 

Devil's  Cave.    See  Peak  Cavbbn. 

Devil's  Dyke.  A  vast  natural 
amphitheatre  in  the  hills  near 
Portslade,  Sussex,  England,  a 
favorite  resort  of  visitors. 

Devil's  (Hrden.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Hardy  County,  W.  Va. 


"This  strange  curiosity  lies  at 
the  head  of  what  is  called  Trout  Run. 
...  On  the  summit  [of  a  dizzy  preci- 
pice] is  a  natural  pavement  of  flat 
rocks,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  stands  a 
gigantic  bust  in  granite,  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  clearly  defined,  and  the 
whole  appearance  savage  and  terrific. 
Near  this  figure  formerly  stood  a  square 
granite  pillar  about  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  twelve  feet  high,  but  this  has 
been  overthrown  by  some  storm  or 
convulsion  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  most 
singular  iMirt  remains  to  be  described. 
About  100  feet  below  the  stone  bust, 
an  opening  leads  into  deep  caverns  in 
the  rock.  The  explorer  finds  himself 
in  an  apartment  with  a  level  floor  and 
celling,  and  from  this  room  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  ascends  to  another  apart- 
ment still  larger.  A  third  flight  gives 
access  to  a  third  cavern,  and  so  on,  un- 
til the  twelfth  apartment  is  reached  bv 
the  eleventh  flight  of  steps  Just  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  summit,  through 
fissures  in  which  a  dim  light  enters  tho 
cavern.  Such  is  the  singular  character 
of  this  natural  curiosity."     KerchevaL 

Devil's  Olen.  A  singular  and  ro- 
mantic ravine  in  Wicklow  Coun- 
ty, Ireland. 


**  Nothing  astonished  ns  or  gratl* 

fled  us  so  much  as  the  Devil's  Glen; 
with  its  roaring  river,  its  huge  preci- 
pices,  its  circuitous   paths,   and   tho 
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noble  and  gmceAil  fall  that  eeems  as  a 
crown  of  glory  to  11m  head." 

Mr.  and  Mr*,  Hall. 

Devil's  Ijadder.  A  rocky  emi- 
nence near  Lorch  on  the  Rhine, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle. 

Devil's  Pulpit.  1.  A  singular 
ffranitic  mass  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brocken,  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, in  Germany. 

2.  A  remarkable  precipice  on 
an  island  in  ^upper  JLake,  in  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York. 

Devil's  Funoh-BowL  A  curious 
natural  formation  in  Hampshire, 
England. 

Devil's  Slide.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural curiosity  in  Weber  Cafion, 
Utah  Territory.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  lines  of  rock  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain. 


"  Imagine  a  monntaln  800  feet 
high,  composed  of  solid  dark-red  sand- 
stone. .  .  .  From  the  base  of  the  Im- 
mense red  mountain  up  to  its  entire 
height  of  800  feet  is  what  is  called  the 
*Devirs  Slide/  composed  of  white 
limestone.  It  consists  of  a  smooth 
white  stone  floor  from  base  to  summit, 
about  15  feet  wide,  as  straight  and  reg. 
ular  as  if  laid  by  a  stone-mason,  with 
line  and  plummet.  On  either  side  of 
this  smooth  white  line,  is  what  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  to  be  a  well-laid  white 
atone  wall,  varying  in  height  from  10 
to  30  feet.  This  white  spectacle  on  the 
red  mountain-side  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  by  man  or  devil  as 
a  slide  ft-om  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
the  bed  of  Weber  River." 

C.  C.  Fulton. 

There  is  another  very  similar, 
of  the  same  name,  in  Montana. 


"We  are  now  within  the  wild 
Weber  Canon,  and  the  scene  Is  chan- 
ging every  moment.  On  the  right  we 
pass  a  most  wonderful  sight, — the 
Devil's  Rlide.  Two  ridges  of  gray  rock 
stand  some  10  feet  out  of  the  snow  and 
brushwood,  and  run  parallel  to  each 
other  for  about  150  feet  right  up  the 
mountain-side.*'  Smilei, 

Devil's  Stone.  A  natural  curiosi- 
ty in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Diirk- 
heim,  Germany,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rock  bearing  the  print  of  a  huge 
paw.  It  is  said  that  the  pagans 
used  this  rock  for  an  altar  of  sac- 
rifice. 


Devil's  Wall.  1.  The  old  Roman 
wall  dividing  England  from  Scot* 
laud,  so  called  by  those  living  in 
the  vicinity  because  they  thought, 
from  its  durability,  that  it  must 
have  been  built  by  the  Devil.  It 
is  said  that  the  superstitious  peas* 
antry  put  pieces  from  this  wall 
into  the  foundations  of  their 
dwellings  to  secure  an  equal  per* 
manence. 

2.  [Get.  Tetifelsmauer  or  P/ahl- 
graten.]  A  famous  Roman  ram- 
part (now  in  ruins)  b^pinl^  the 
ISmperor  Probus,  A.l5.  277,  ex- 
tending from  Ratisbon  on  the 
DanuTO,  across  hills,  valleys,  riv- 
ers, and  morasses,  as  far  as  to 
the  Rhine,  —  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles.  It  was  intended  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  inroads  of 
German  invaders  upon  the  soil  of 
the  empire. 


"  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
[Probus's]  death,  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Alemannl.  Its  scattered  ruin*, 
universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
the  dasmon,  now  serve  only  to  ezdte 
the  wonder  of  the  Swabian  peasant.** 

Oibbon, 

Devonshire  House.  A  mansion 
built  upon  the  site  of  Berkeley 
House  in  Piccadilly.  London,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. This  house  was  famous, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  the  headquarters  of  W^hig; 
politics,  and  for  the  fascinations 
of  its  beautiful  duchess.  It  con- 
tains many  artistic  and  biblio- 
graphical curiosities. 

Diablo,  Fuente  deL  See  Puentb 
DEL  Diablo. 

Diamond  Necklace.  A  famous 
piece  of  jewelry  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  notorious  affair  of 
the  *'  Diamond  Necklace,"  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  made  of  the  most 
beautiful  diamonds,  and  was  val- 
ued at  nearl..  £o  ,000.  Louis  XV. 
commissioned  the  court  jewellers 
of  France  to  make  the  necklace, 
intending  to  give  it  to  Madame 
du  Barry,  but  he  died  before  it 
was  finished.  A  certain  Madame 
IjS  Motte,  in  1785,  using  a  forged 
signature  of  Marie  Antoinette 
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persuaded  the  Cardinal  de  Bohan 
to  puxchase  the  necklace,  as  if  for 
the  queen.  The  affair  created 
a  great  deal  of  scandal.  Madame 
La  Motte  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  but  managed 
to  escape  within  a  year,  and  went 
to  England,  where  she  was  killed 
in  trying  to  escape  from  a  second- 
story  window  when  pursued  for 
debt.  Cardinal  de  Kohan  was 
ac<iuitted  of  intentional  com- 
plicity. The  celebrated  Count 
Caglioetro  was  also  implicated  in 
the  affair.  Carlyle  nas  some 
chapters  upon  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  included  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  '*  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous JSssays." 


*'  The  great  scandal  of  tbe  Dia- 
mond Necklace,  wbich  to  tbe  clear 
▼fslon  of  Goethe  presased  the  coming 
Bevolutlon,  and  in  which  Uie  quick- 
witted Talleyrand  saw  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  throne,  poseeflsee  an  In- 
tereitt  akin  to  that  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution itaelf.  .  .  .  The  story  is  one  of 
which  the  world  does  not  seem  to  tire, 
tor  it  has  been  told  scores  upon  scores 
of  times,  and  more  or  less  recently,  by 
historians,  biographers,  essayists,  me- 
moir-writers, anecdotists,  novelists, 
and  dramatists,  and  in  well-nigh  every 
Enropean  langnage.  .  .  .  Whatever 
may  nave  been  the  follies,  or  say  the 
crimes  even,  if  you  please,  of  which 
liarle  Antoinette  was  guilty,  and  which 
•be  more  than  expiated  by  her  cruel 
death,  complicity  In  any  shape  in  this 
contemptible  Diamond  Necklace  fraud 
Is  most  certainly  not  one  of  them." 

JET.  VUeUlly. 

Looks  dr«amy  tome,  not  Mlf-conscious, 
tbongb  a  black  ribbon  round  her  neck  setii 
It  off  as  a  Marie  Antoinette's  diamond 
acrilocecoald  notdo.  Holmu. 

Diana  and  Actoon.  A  mytholo- 
gical picture  of  great  beauty  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  Now  in  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery,  London. 

0iana  and  Calisto.  A  mytholo- 
gical picture  by  Titian  (1477-1576). 
pTow  in  the  Bridgewater  collec- 
tion, London. 

Diana  and  her  Nymphs.  A  pic- 
ture by  Domenico  Zampieri,  sur- 
named  Domenichino  (1581  1641), 
and  considered  one  of  his  best 
works.  In  the  Boighese  Gallery, 
Borne. 


Diana,  Chaae  of.    See  Chase  of 

DiAKA. 

Diana  returning  from  the  Chaae. 

A  mytholo^cal  picture  by  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  sumamed  Correggio 
a494-1534).  In  the  convent  of  S. 
Faolo,  Parma,  Italy. 

Diana's  Temple.  See  Temple  of 
Ephbsus  and  Temple  of  Diana 

[NlMES]. 

Dioe-players,  The.  A  picture  by 
Bartolom^  EstebanMurillo(1618- 
1682).  In  the  Pinacothek,  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

Dickinson  College.  A  collegiate 
establishment  in  Carlisle,  Penn. 
It  was  founded  in  1783. 

Dick's  Coffee-house.  An  old  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  London,  at  first 
known  as  "  Richard's,"  Arom  the 
Christian  name  of  its  lessee  (Rich- 
ard Tomer,  or  Turner)  in  1680. 
Cowper  at  one  time  resorted  to 
Richard*s.  It  is  no  longer  a  cof- 
fee-house. 

Dido  Building  Carthage.  A  pic- 
ture by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1776-1861). 

Dido's   Last  Moments.    A  large 

Sicture  by  Giovanni  Francesco 
larbieri,  surnamed  Guercino 
(1690-1666).  In  the  Spada  Gal- 
lery, at  Rome. 

Dleu,  HdteL    See  H6tel  Dieu. 

Dighton  Book.  A  famous  mass  of 
granite,  with  rude  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  upon  it,  near  Digh- 
ton, Mass.  It  IS  bv  some  referred 
to  the  Norsemen  m  the  eleventh 
century. 

Or.  if  letters  mutt  be  written,  profitable 
nse  might  be  made  of  the  Dighton  Rock 
hieroglyphic  or  the  canelform  script,  eve- 
ry fipesh  decipherer  of  which  is  enabled  to 
educe  a  different  meaning,  whereby  a 
sculptured  stone  or  two  supplies  us,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  supply  poster- 
Ity.  with  a  very  vast  and  various  body  of 
authentic  history.  Lowell. 

There  are  inscriptions  on  our  hearts, 
which.  like  that  on  Dighton  Rock,  are 
never  to  be  seen  except  at  dead-low  tide. 

UQlme*. 

Dignity  and  Impudence.  An  ad- 
mired picture  of  two  dogs  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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Diffue  de  Cherbourg.  [The  Break- 
water of  CberbouTg.]  An  im- 
mense structure  of  masonry 
stretching  across  the  roadstead 
of  Cherbourg,  in  France.  It  was 
more  than  50  years  in  building^t 
an  expense  of  some  $15,000i000, 
and  was  finished  in  1858.  The 
length  of  the  breakwater  is  4,120 
vards,  and  its  width  at  the  base 
310  feet. 

DilettantL  \ Literally,  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts.]  This  society,  es- 
tablished in  1734,  owes  its  origin 
to  some  gentlemen  who  had  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  and  who  wished  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  the  tine  arts. 
The  society  sent  an  expedition  to 
the  East  in  1764,  the  result  of 
which  appeared  in  volumes  of 
"Ionian  Antiquities,"  "Chan- 
dler's Travels  in  Asia  Minor," 
**  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece," 
and  a  volume  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. Various  other  publications 
have  been  issued  by  the  society 
at  different  times.  Another  ex- 
pedition to  the  Levant  was  under- 
taken in  1814.  The  Dilettanti 
dine  together  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  from  February  to 
July.  Until  its  removal,  these 
dinners  were  held  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  in  London,  in  the 
large  room  of  which  were  por- 
traits of  the  Dilettanti,  including 
three  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Friendly  intercourse  and 
social  enjoyment  have  alwavs 
formed  an  important  part  in  tne 
scheme  of  the  society.  Walpole 
said  in  1743,  that  the  "  nominal 
qualification  [for  membership]  is 
having  been  in  Italy,  and  the  real 
one,  ^ing  drunk."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  C.  J. 
Fox,  Hon.  Stephen  Fox  (Lord 
Holland),  Charles  Howard  (Duke 
of  Norfolk),  Lord  Robert  Spencer, 
George  Selwyn,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  David  Garrick,  George 
Colman,  Joseph  Windham,  R. 
Payne  Knight,  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, Towneley,  Sir  William 
Gell,  Henry  Hallam,  and  many 
others  have  l)een  members.  Any 
use  of  the  word  Dilettanti  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  or  disparagement 
is  comparatively  recent. 


*'  We,  looking  back  out  of  • 
ffraver  time,  can  onlyludge  fh>m  the  tin- 
inierrupted  course  of  their  festive  gath- 
erings, ttom  the  names  of  the  etatca- 
men,  the  wlta,  the  scholars,  the  artists* 
the  amateurs,  that  fill  the  cataloguot 
from  the  strange  mixture  of  dignities 
and  accessions  to  wealth  for  which,  by 
the  rules  of  the  society,  fines  were 
paid,  —  and,  above  all,  by  the  pictures 
which  they  possess,  —  how  much  of 
the  pleasantry  and  the  hearty  ei^oy- 
ment  must  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  more  solid  pursuits  of  the  mem- 
bers.*' JSdinburgA  Review, 

Dlooletian,  Baths  of.    See  Baths 

OF  DlOCLBTIAM. 

Diooletian's  Palaoe.  A  splendid 
retreat,  constructed  for  himself 
bv  the  Emperor  Diocletian  on  bis 
abdication  of  the  throne,  at  Sa- 
lona  on  the  Adriatic.  The  mod- 
ern Austrian  town  of  Spalato  is 
chiefly  built  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  this  colossal  palaoe,  and  takes 
its  name  from  it. 


"  It  certainly  gives  ns  a  most 
exalted  idea  of  what  the  splendor  of 
the  imperial  palaoe  at  Rome  must  have 
been,  when  we  find  one  emperor — cer- 
tainly neither  the  richest,  nor  the  most 
powerAil  —  building,  for  his  retirement, 
a  villa  in  the  country  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escnrial  in 
Spain,  and  consequently  surpassing  in 
size,  as  it  did  in  magnincence,  most  of 
the  modem  palaces  of  Europe.  It  la 
uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  waa 
copied  fh>m  that  of  Rome,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  forti- 
fied palace,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  at  Rome  was,  while  Its 
model  would  se«m  to  have  been  the 
prntorian  camp  rather  than  any  habi- 
tation built  withlQ  the  protection  of  the 
city  walls."  Fergu99on. 


**  Spalato  ought  properlv  to  bo 
called  IHocUviano.  .  .  .  Spalato  is 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Diocletian^a 
palace,  the  walls  of  which  still  contain 
the  whole  of  the  medlasval  city.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  Diocletian  and  hla 
imperial  cabbages,  but  few  know  how 
much  of  his  imperial  hermitage  baa 
been  spared  by  time.*'  Bajford  Taylor^ 

Diogenes.  A  picture  by  Salvatot 
Rosa  (1615-1673).  In  the  Gro». 
venor  Gallery,  London. 

Dionysiac  Theatre.  A  mined 
building  in  Athens,  Greece. 
There  is  still  much  obscurity  is 
regard    to   these  remaimt.     Tb« 
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stmcture  was  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  the  orator  Lycnrgus, 
340  B.C.;  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  general  arrangement  of  the 
completed  theatre  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the 
theatre  in  which  the  dramas  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes  were  acted. 
The  ruins  of  this  theatre  have 
but  recently  been  laid  bare. 

Dionysius'  Sar.    See  Eab  of  Dio- 

KYSIUS. 

Dionysus.    See  Bacchus. 

Discobolus.  [Quoit-throwerJ  A 
celebrated  statue  by  the  Greek 
sculptor  Mvron  (b.  430  B.C.?). 
The  ori^nal  was  in  bronze,  and 
has  i>eTished,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral copies  in  marble  now  exist- 
ing. The  best  of  these,  discovered 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill  in  1782,  is 
now  in  the  Villa  Messimi,  in 
Rome.  There  are  other  copies  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican  and 
of  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  and  in 
the  British  Museum,  London. 


'*The  representation  of  a  mo- 
mentary action  renders  the  *  Discobo- 
lus' wondcrfttliy  effective;  and  we  feel 
as  If  we  must  see  the  throw  made,  and 
the  tense  muscles  relaxed,  before  we 
can  leave  It.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
highest  Greek  art  in  the  representation 
of  the  phvsical  fVame  and  difficult  ac- 
tion, but  it  has  no  intellectual  depth  or 
thought." 

Good  plaster  casts,  about  two  feet  high, 
eoi>l«-d  (Vt)m  the  antique,  may  now  be  pro- 
cured for  five  or  six  shillings  apiece;  and 
such  figures  as  the  Gladiator,  the  Diseobo- 
to$^  ami  the  Antinous  would,  to  my  roiiid, 
constitute  a  much  better  "  finish  "  for  the 
t<ip  of  a  bookcase  than  the  clumsy  vases 
and  other  objects  usually  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose C-  L.  Eastlake. 

We  may  allow  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  clever  children  will  die;  but  there 
will  be  enouKli  left  to  carve  the  Niul>e  and 
the  lH$coMus.  Orant  Allen. 

Dishonest  Qamester.  A  picture 
by  Caravaggio  (1669-1609),  and 
one  of  hisHl^st.  In  the  Sciarra 
Palace,  Rome.  There  are  many 
repetitions  of  this  picture. 

fHsputi  della  88.  Trinity.  An 
altar-piece  by  Andrea  Vannucchi, 
called  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487- 
1531),  the  Italian  painter,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  his  best  works. 


It  is  a  "Santa  Conversazione," 
or  discussion  between  six  saints. 
In  the  Hitti  Palace. 

Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  [La 
Disputa  del  ASacramento.]  A  cele- 
brated fresco  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  the  Al- 
mighty,  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
with  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  and 
Saints,  in  the  glory  of  heaven 
Below  these,  an  assembly  of  the 
great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  sur- 
rounding an  altar  on  which  is  the 
Host.  Farther  off,  "groups  of 
youths  and  men  who  are  pressing 
forward  to  hear  the  revelation  of 
the  holy  mystery,  some  in  atti- 
tudes of  enthusiastic  devotion, 
some  yet  doubting,  and  appar- 
ently in  dispute. ' '  This  picture  is 
one  of  the  series  of  four,  —  The- 
ology, Poetry,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence,  —  which  were  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  lofty  sub- 
iects  of  thought  with  which  the 
luman  mind  is  occupied.  They 
are  in  the  Camera  della  Segna* 
tura  of  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


"In  the  first  of  these  [•The- 
ology'], commonly  but  erroneously 
called  La  DUputa  del  Sacramento^ 
Raphael  has  combined  into  one  great 
scene  the  whole  system  of  theology  as 
set  forth  by  the  Catholic  Church :  it  is 
a  sort  of  concordance  between  heaven 
and  earth,  between  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  witnesses  of  the  truth.'* 

Mrs.  Jameson. 

Dispute  with  the  Doctors.  A  cele- 
brated fresco  by  Bernardino  Luini 
(l48O-16;J0).  In  Saronno.  Italy. 
It  has  been  chromo-lithograpbed. 

Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Humane  Society.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873), 
the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
animals.  The  subject  is  a  fine 
dog,  carrying  in  his  mouth  a  bas- 
ket of  very  bright  flowers. 

Ditton  Park.  The  fine  seat  of  Lord 
Montague,  near  Datchet,  Eng- 
land. 

Dixville  Notch.  A  wild  mountain 
defile  in  Coos  Co.,  N.H. 

Dock  Square.  A  well-known 
square  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Doctors'  Commons.  A  college  of 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law  in  London^ 
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near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  It 
includes  the  Court  of  Arches, 
Probate  Court,  High  Admiralty 
Court,  which  hold,  or  held,  their 
sessions  in  the  College  Hall. 
The  name  Doctors'  Commons  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
students  and  lawyers  lived  to- 
gether in  common  after  the  colle- 
giate fashion.  The  first  building 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1672. 


"  Now,  Doctors'  Commons  be- 
ing CsmillHr  by  name  to  everybody,  as 
the  place  where  Uiey  grunt  marriage- 
licenses  to  love-sick  couples,  and 
divorces  to  unfkltbful  ones;  register 
the  wills  of  people  who  have  any  prop- 
erly to  leave,  and  punish  basly  gentle- 
men who  call  laidies  by  unpleasant 
names,  —  we  no  sooner  diccovered  that 
we  were  really  within  its  precincts, 
than  we  felt  a  laudable  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  therewith." 

Dickeiu. 


•  ••  It's  a  little  out-of-the-way  place, 
where  they  administer  what  is  called 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  with  obsolete  old  monsters  of 
acts  of  parliament,  which  three-fourths 
of  the  world  know  nothing  about,  and 
the  other  fourth  supposes  to  have  been 
dug  up  in  a  fossil  state,  In  the  days  of 
the  Edwards.  It*s  a  place  that  has  an 
ancient  monopoly  in  suits  about  pco- 

ale's  wills  and  people's  marriages,  and 
[sputea  about  ships  and  boats.** 

Dicktnt. 

The  Karl  of—  asterisk  — and  Lady  — 
lUank; 

Sir— Such-a-one— with  those  of  fhuhion's 
host. 

For  whusp  blest  surnames— vide  "  Morn- 
ing Pout," 

(Or  If  for  thnt  Impartial  print  too  late. 

Search  Doctor**  Commont  six  muntliH  fW»m 
my  date).  Byron. 

Poge's  Falaoe.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Dn- 
cale.]  The  famous  and  magnifl- 
cent  palace  of  the  Doges  or  Dukes 
of  Venice,  one  of  the  oldest  pal- 
aces in  Europe,  and  by  some 
regarded  as,  architecturally  con- 
sidered, the  finest  building  in  the 
world.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century. 


"There  are  Indeed  few  build- 
IntfH  of  which  it  is  so  difHcult  to  judt^e 
calmly,  situated  as  it  is,  attached  to  the 
bHdilica  of  St.  Mark,  and  looking  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  8t. 
Mark's,  and  on  the  other  across  the 


water  to  the  churches  and  palaces  that 
cover  the  Islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
centre  of  the  most  beautiful  architec- 
tural group  that  adorns  any  city  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  world,  —  richer  than 
almoHt  any  other  building  in  historical 
associations,  and  in  a  locality  hallowed 
especially  to  an  Englishman  by  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare.  All  this 
spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  the 
building  which  may  furnish  an  excuse 
for  those  who  blindly  praise  even  Ita 
deformities.  But  the  soberer  judgment 
of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  aattay  by 
such  feelings ;  and  while  giving  credit 
for  the  picturesque  situaUon  of  this 
building,  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  ita 
design,  he  is  compelled  wholly  to  ooo- 
demn  its  execution.  .  .  .  One  thing  in 
this  palace  is  worth  remarking,  — that 
almost  all  the  beauty  ascribed  to  ita 
upper  story  arises  from  the  poly- 
chromatic mode  of  decoration  intro- 
duced by  disposing  pieces  of  different 
colored  marbles  in  diaper  paUema. 
This  is  better  done  here  than  in  Flor- 
ence, inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built 
in,  not  stuck  on.  The  admiration 
which  it  excites  is  one  more  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that,  when  a  building  ia 
colored,ninety -nine  people  in  a  hundred 
are  willing  to  overlook  all  iU  faults, 
and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which, 
without  the  adjunct  of  color,  they 
would  have  unanimously  agreed  in 
condemning.**  Fergtistotu 


"  The  Ducal  Palace  is  n>  exten- 
sive a  structure  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark's  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
chapel  appurtenant  to  it.  Its  vast  and 
desolate  apartments,  through  which 
the  visitor  is  carried,  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard by  which  the  ancient  greatneas  of 
Venice  itself  may  be  measured.  Men 
who  could  build  on  so  gigantic  a  scale 
could  have  had  no  thought  of  decaying 
fortune  or  declining  power.'*    JBiilaraL 

M^  **  A  palace  more  majestic  and 
magnificent  in  iU  old  age  than  all  the 
buildings  of  the  earth  in  thehigli  prime 
and  fulness  of  their  youth.  Cloisters 
and  galleries;  so  light,  they  might  be 
the  work  of  fairy  hands;  so  strong 
that  centuries  have  battered  them  in 
vain ;  wind  round  and  round  this  pal- 
ace, and  enfold  it  with  a  cathedral, 
gorgeous  in  the  wild  luxuriant  fancies 
of  the  East."  JHckena. 

Dogs  of  St.  Gothard.  A  picture 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803- 
1873). 

Dolly's.  A  well-known  tavern  in 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  dat* 
ing  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
and  still  in  existence. 
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Dolmen  of  Bagneux.  A  huge 
Celtic  monument  near  Saumur, 
France,  consisting  of  a  house  or 
chamber  made  of  blocks  of  uncut 
Btone.  Its  origin  and  meaning 
are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  Druidic  worship. 

Dolphin,  The.  The  ship  in  which 
Juan  Verrazano  crossed  the  At- 
lantic on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
in  1524.  He  entered  with  her 
Long  Island  Sound  and  New 
YoriE  Bay,  and  afterward  skirted 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Maine. 

Dome  of  the  Bock.  See  Mosque 
OP  Omar. 

Domes  of  the  Tosemite.  A  paint- 
ing by  Albert  Bierstadt  (b.  1828). 
In  the  Athen»um  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. 


,  ••  The  *  Domes  of  the  Toaemlte  • 
la  pAOoramlc  in  size:  it  is  a  wildly 
maffnilicent  and  unique  scene,  drawn 
with  siniTular  fldelitv  from  the  solitary 
heart  of  the  Koeky  Mountains." 

Tuckerman. 

Domine  Quo  Vadis.  A  church 
upon  the  Via  Appia,  Roipe,  so 
named  from  the  tradition,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  first  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome,  St.  Peter,  fleeing 
from  the  city,  was  here  met  by  a 
vision  of  the  Saviour  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  St.  Peter  in  astonish- 
ment cried  out,  "Lord,  whither 
goest  thou  ?  "  (fiomim,  quo  va- 
di9?),  to  which  Christ  replied,  "  I 
go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  sec- 
ond time  "  ( Venio  Romam  itemm 
cnic\figi),  Peter  immediately  ar- 
rested his  flight,  and  turned  back 
to  the  city.  The  church  contains 
a  marble  slab  upon  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  supposed  footprint 
of  the  Saviour  as  left  upon  the 
pavement  where  he  stood,  the 
original  stone  being  preserved  in 
the  basilica  of  S.  Sebastiano. 


_  _  "  On  onr  way  home  we  entered 
the  Church  of  Doroine  quo  Vadis,  and 
looked  at  the  old  fragment  of  the  Ap- 
plan  Way  where  our  Saviour  met  8t. 
reter,  and  left  the  impression  of  his 
feet  in  one  of  the  paving.stones.  The 
stone  haa  been  removed;  and  there  is 


now  onh'  a  facsimile  engraved  in  a 
block  or  marble,  occupying  the  place 
where  Jesus  stood.  It  is  a  great  pity 
they  had  not  left  the  original  stone;  for 
then  all  its  brother  stones  in  the  pave- 
ment would  have  seemed  to  conflrra  the 
trath  of  the  legend.**  Jlawthome, 

Don  Saltero's  Coffee-house.  A 
house,  now  a  tavern,  in  Chelsea, 
London,  to  which  was  formerly 
attached  a  museum,  containing  a 
collection  of  curiosities,  the  al)- 
surdity  of  some  of  which  is  indi- 
cated oy  the  following  remark  of 
Steele:  **  He  shows  you  a  straw 
hat,  which  I  know  to  be  made  by 
Madge  Peskad,  within  three  miles 
of  Bedford;  and  tells  you,  'It  is 
Pontius  Pilate's  wife's  chamber- 
maid's sister's  hat' " 

When  I  came  Into  the  coffee-house.  I 
had  not  time  to  salute  the  company,  be- 
fore my  eyes  were  diverted  by  ten  thou- 
sand Kimcracks  round  the  room  and  on 
the  ceiling.  SteeU. 

Don  Saltero'a  Cofltec-bouse  still  looks  as 
brisk  as  in  Steele's  time.      CarlyU  ( 1834) 

Donelson,  Fort.   See  Fobt  Donbl- 

SOM. 

Doni,  Agnolo.  A  well-known  por- 
trait by  Raphael  Sanzio  (148i;^ 
1520).  Now  in  the  Ufflzi  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Donington  Hall.  The  seat  of  tlie 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  England. 

Donnington  Castle.  A  feudal  for- 
tress in  England,  near  Speen, 
celebrated  for  the  resistance  it 
made  to  Parliament,  and  for  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Chaucer  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

Donnybrook  Fair.  A  famous  fair 
held  annually  in  the  village  of 
Donnybrook,  now  one  of  the  8nl>- 
url>s  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  The 
importance  of  the  fair  has  of  late 
years  diminished. 


« 


._  Although  the  Irishman  is  no 
longer  there  'In  his  glory,*  tents  are 
still  annually  pitched  upon  the  sodden 
sword,  where  they  have  been  erected 
for  centuries;  itinerant  *  play-actors  * 
continue  to  gather  there  once  a  year; 
the  beggars  yet  make  it  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous; lads  and  lasses  assemble  even 
now  to  dance  under  roofs  of  canvas; 
and  the  din  of  harsh  music  from  thg 
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*  nhowt,*  mingled  with  the  almoBt 
equally  discordant  iiqueaklngs  of  a  score 
or  two  of  bagpipes,  stili  keep  alive  the 
memory  of 

*  Donnybrook  capers,  that  bother'd  the 

vapors, 
And  drove  away  care/  •* 

Mr,  and  Mr»,  Halt. 

Dorchester  House.  A  modern 
mansion  in  London,  built  in  1851, 
on  the  site  of  t)ie  old  Dorchester 
Ilouse,  and  noted  for  its  eleffance 
and  for  its  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures. 

Doria  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Dona,] 
A  celebrated  palace,  once  tlie 
residence  of  Andrea  Doria,  in 
Genoa,  Italy. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.    Here  he 

lived  — 
—  He  left  It  for  a  better,  and  *tit  now 
A  huuae  of  trade.    Yet  finllen  as  It  is. 
Tts  still  the  noblest  dwelling,  even  in 

Genoa!  Rogers 

The  Dorta  » lonit  pale  palace  strikinK  out. 
From  Krcen  bills  In  advance  of  the  white 

town, 
A  marble  finger  dominant  to  shipR, 
8een  (.'Innmcring  through  the  uncertain 

gray  of  dawn.  Mrt  Browntng. 

Doria -Pamphili  Palace.  [Ital. 
Palazzo  Dona- Pamphili]  A  ^)al- 
ace  in  Rome,  of  immense  size, 
having  a  fa9ade  uix)n  the  Corso, 
and  containing  a  fine  and  large 
gallery  of  paintings.  Among  the 
many  worKS  in  the  gallery  are 
some  landscapes  by  Claude  Lor- 
raine, including  his  well-known 
picture  of  "  The  Mill "  {Molino). 

Dorothea,  The.  A  vessel  under 
command  of  Capt.  Buchan,  sent, 
in  company  with  the  TreiU  under 
Franklin,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1818. 

Dorothea.    See  Fornarina,  La. 

D'Orsay,  Palais.  See  Orsay,  Pa- 
lais D*. 

Dorset  Gardens  Theatre.  A  for- 
mer theatre  of  London,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  opened  in 
1671,  and  taken  down  about  1720. 

Douglas  Castle.  An  ancient  ruined 
fortress  near  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Scotland.  It  is  descril)ed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  '*  Cas- 
tle Dangerous."  It,  as  well  as 
the  modern  mansion  bearing  the 


same  name,  belongs  to  the  Eail 
of  Home. 
Doune  Castle.  An  ancient  baro- 
nial edifice  in  Doune,  Scotland, 
a.ssoc;iated  with  the  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  hero  of 
*' Waver  ley"  was  imprisoned 
here. 

Dovedale.  A  remarkable  and  far- 
famed  chasm,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ashbourne,  England, 
through  which  flows  the  river 
Dove.  The  scenery  hi  of  the  moat 
romantic  description. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  f'ew  to  love.        WordtwortlL 

Dover.  A  picture  by  Joseph  Mai- 
lord  William  Turner  (1775-1851), 
the  celebrated  English  painter. 

Dover  Castle.  The  ancient  and 
now  modernized  and  greatly 
strengthened  fortress  of  Dover, 
England,  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff 
over  300  feet  in  height.  The 
foundations  of  the  fortress  are 
thought  to  be  of  Roman  times. 
Dover  Castle  embraces  an  area 
of  s^me  35  acres. 

Dover  House.  A  mansion  in 
Whitehall,  Ix>ndon,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Doves  of  Pliny.  See  Pliky's 
Doves. 

Downing  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1800. 

Downing  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, named  from  Sir  George 
Downing.  The  principal  house 
in  this  street  was  given  by  George 
I.  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
accepted  it  for  his  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  has 
since  been  the  official  residence 
of  successive  prime  ministers, 
and  has  given  celebrity  to  the 
street  in  which  it  stands. 


**  From  all  corners  of  the  wide 
British  Dominion  there  rises  one  com- 
plaint  against  the  inuflfcctuaiiiy  of  whai 
a|;o  nicknamed  our  *  red-tape '  establish- 
ments, our  Government  Ofiices,  Colo* 
nial  Office,  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
others,  in  Downing  Street  and  the 
neighborhood.  To  me  individually 
these  branches  of  human  businesa  art 
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nttle  known ;  but  every  British  dtlzen 
and  reflective  passer-by  has  occasion  to 
vender  much  and  Inquire  earnestly 
concerning  them.  .  .  .  And,  secondly, 
it  is  felt  that  *  reform '  in  that  Downing, 
street  department  of  aflfkirs  is  precisely 
the  reform  which  were  worth  all  others ; 
that  those  administrative  establishments 
in  Downing  Street  are  really  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  huge  ungovemed  Em- 
pire." CaHyU. 


"There  Is  a  fascination  In  the 
air  of  this  little  cul-de-tac :  an  hour's 
inhalation  of  its  atmosphere  affects 
some  men  with  giddiness,  others  with 
blindneaa,  and  very  f^quently  with 
the  moBt  oblivious  boastfhlness.** 

Theodore  Book, 

Let  bat  a  hand  of  violence  be  laid  upon 
an  English  subject,  and  the  great  British 
lion  which  lies  couchaiit  In  Jjowninq Street 
begins  to  utter  meiMCiog  growls  ana  shake 
his  invincible  locks.  HtUard. 

To  call  upon  any  Judge  in  such  a  mat- 
ter woiild  be  altogether  out  of  place.  .  .  . 
He  bad  fn  bis  head  some  hazy  Idea  of  for- 
cing an  answer  flrom  the  officials  in  Down- 
tug  Street;  but  In  his  heart  he  did  not 
believe  be  sboald  be  able  to  get  beyond 
the  messengers.  Anthony  Tnnlope. 

Suave  mari  magno,  it  is  pleasant  sitting 
In  the  easy-chain  of  Downing  Streets  to 
sprinkle  pepper  on  the  raw  wounds  of  a 
kindred  people  struggling  for  llfB.  and  phil- 
osophical to  find  in  self-conceit  the  cause 
of  our  instinctive  resentment.         Lowell. 

pnohenfelB.  [Drafs^n  Rock.]  This 
castle  on  a  moantain  of  the  same 
name,  855  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  was  built  early  in  the 
twelfth  centary.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city  of  Bonn.  In 
the  Thirty  Years  War  it  was  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Swedes,  but  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Bavaria.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
draffon  slain  by  the  homed  Sies- 
friea,  who  fl(f^re.s  in  the  **  Niebei- 
ungen  Lied."  Stone  was  taken 
from  a  quarry  on  the  Drachenfels 
to  build  the  famed  Cathedral  of 
Cologne. 

The  cantled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wild  and  winding  Rhine, 
Wtaoee  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vino. 

Byron. 

*Twas  midnight  as  we  scaled  the  moantain 
height,  — 

Owls  hooted,  rattling  sounds  were  heard 

and  firoans' 
A  ftirion^  north-whid  bluxtered  fit  full  v. 
Bttch  was  the  nighi,  my  Itieud,  that  1  did 

pass 
On  the  high  Draehei^elt,        Jleine^  Trans. 


Drapers'  Hall.  A  well-known 
hall  in  Throgmorton  Street,  Lon- 
don, belonging  to  the  great  City 
Company  of  Drapers.  The  old 
edifice  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Draught  of  Fishes.  See  Miracu- 
lous Draught  of  Fishes. 

Dreadnought,  The.  A  celebrated 
ship  of  the  British  navy  which 
fought  at  Trafalgar,  and  was 
afterwards  mooreuin  the  Thames 
as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  dise&sed 
seamen  of  all  nations. 

Drei  Qleichen.  [The Three  Equals.] 
A  name  ^ven  to  three  ruined  cas- 
tles of  similar  appearance,  and 
all  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gotha,  Germa- 
ny. 

Drei  Mohren.  [The  Three  Moors.] 
A  famous  tavern  in  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  which  has  existed  as 
such  for  more  than  500  years,  and 
is  also  celebrated  for  its  stores  of 
rare  wines. 

Dresden  Madonna.  See  Madonna 
Di  San  Sisto. 

Druid  Hill.  A  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious park  just  north  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  It  comprises  675  acres. 
The  trees  are  very  ancient,  and 
the  grounds  were  to  some  extent 
laid  out  before  the  Kevolution. 

Drummond  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Perth  near  Crie£f, 
Scotland. 

Drunken  Bacchus.  A  statue  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (1475- 
1564).  It  is  in  the  Ulhzi  Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 


**  It  Is  a  figure  as  large  as  life, 
of  which  Michael  Angelo's  contempo- 
raries speak  with  admiration,  while 
moderns  do  not  accord  with  this  un- 
qualified appreciation.** 

Grimm,  TVane. 


"The arms  are  perfect  In  their 
manly  beauty ;  the  frame  is  powerfUUv 
modelled,  and  all  the  lines  flow  with 
boldness  and  truth,  one  Into  the  other. 
As  a  work  of  art,  unity  alone  is  want- 
ing. He  should  be  Bacchus  in  every 
thing,"  Shelley. 

flS^"The  Drunken  Bacchus  .  .  . 
might  pass  for  a  relic  of  the  palmiest 
timea  of  Grecian  art.  The  face,  amidst 
its    half-vacant,    sensual    expression, 
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•how*  traces  of  its  immortal  origin,  and 
there  is  stiil  an  air  of  digniiy  preserved 
in  the  swagger  ofiiis  beaullful  form." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Prunken  Faun.  An  admired  stat- 
tie,  a  relic  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Now  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
Italy. 

Drury  Court.  A  court  in  London, 
formerly  called  May-pole  Alley. 
See  May-pole  and  DRuay  Lane. 

Drupy  Lane.  A  street  in  London, 
so  called  from  the  town  house  of 
the  Drury  family.  It  was  an  ar- 
istocratic quarter  till  late  in  the 
seventeentn  century.  The  pres- 
ent character  of  the  place  is  im- 
plied in  the  lines  of  Gay  (168&- 
1732),  written  after  it  had  begun 
to  deteriorate.  See  DfiuaY  Lane 
Theatre. 

Ob,  may  thy  virtue  gaard'thee  through  the 

ruads 
Of  J>nuy"*  masy  courts  and  dark  abodes ! 

Oay. 
iRt  Mar,  1687.    To  Westminster,  in  the 
»etlnK  many  milkmaids  with  their 


yrny  meeting  many  milkmaids  with  their 

Sarisnds  upon  their  pails,  dancing  with  a 
lid  ler  before  them;  and  saw  prettv  Nelly 
^Xejl  O  Wynne  J  standing  at  her  ibdging- 


door,  in  Drury- lane,  in  her  smock-sleeves 
and  bodice,  looking  upon  one:  she  seemed 
a  mighty  pretty  creature  J^^fV*- 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like. 

Or  ever  hear  the  tame. 
Of  five  women  barbcni 

That  lived  m  Drury  lane  t 

Ballad. 

When  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black 
chsmpagnc 

Kegale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury 
Lane: 

There  in  a  lonely  room,  fVom  bailiffs  snug. 

The  Muse  found  Scroggeu  stretched  be- 
neath a  rug.  Goldsmith, 

Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  first 
building  of  this  name,  situated 
ujwn  the  same  site  with  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  was  opened  in  1663. 
It  was  subsequently  burned,  and 
was  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  was  ro- 
oixmed  in  1674  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue  by  Dryden.  Many 
inninent  actors  and  playwrights 
hiivo  at  different  times  been  con- 
iipcKmI  with  this  theatre.  It  was 
11^(1  In  dimtroyod  by  fire  in  1809, 
iiiiil  t)w  pn-sent  house  was  oiiened 
'/M  1M12  with  a  prologue  by  Lord 
hvron.  This  oi)ening  in  1812  is 
liilnniMtiiig   from  its  connection  I 


with  the  publication  of  th«  "  Re- 
lected  Addresses  **  of  James  and 
Horace.Smith.  The  managers  of 
the  theatre  having  advertised  for 
addresses,  to  be  sent  them,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  spoken  on  the 
first  night,  the  brothers  James 
antl  Horace  wrote  and  published 
tbeir  collection  of  supposed  Be- 
jecled  Addresses  consisting  of  hu- 
morous imitations  of  diflFerent  au- 
thors.   See  Drcry  La>*e. 

^Jli}*  **'^  doorway.  If  you  are  young, 
reader,  you  may  not  know  was  the  Men- 
tical  pit  entrance  to  old  Drury,  -  Garrick^i 

It  without  shaking  some  forty  year«  from 
off  my  shoulders,  recurring  to  the  evening 
when  I  passed  through  it  to  m^myjSS 

To  him  [Johnson]  she  was  as  beautifol 
as  the  tiunnlnL'8,and  witty  as  LadvAfan- 
Her  opiuioii  of  his  writings  was  more  im- 
porunt  to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of 

{l7^  ^*  P«f«' «'  l»>e  JudKinent  Sf 
the  Monthly  Review.  Maeaulay. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ycmethodlstic  men ! 
Nor  bum  damn'd  Drury  if  it  nse  a^aln. 

Byrom. 
For  this  world  abounds  In  miraculous 
combinations,  far  transcending  any  thin» 
they  do  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  mclodramiV? 
»c  way.  Cariyie. 

DruBus,  Arch  of.  See  Abch  or 
Dausus. 

DrusuB,  Tower  of.  A  Roman  ruf n 
at  Mayence,  Germany,  regarded 
by  some  as  the  tomb  of  Druaus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  Its 
popular  name  is  the  EicheUtein. 

Dryburgh  Abbey.  This  ancient 
abbey  of  Scotland  is  situated  on 
the  Tweed,  about  40  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  It  was  founded  in 
1144  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  anfl 
endowed  by  David  I.  and  by  sev- 
eral churches.  It  has  long  been 
in  ruins.  One  of  the  transept 
aisles  remains,  however,  and  hero 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family 
are  buried. 


_  "  There  is  a  part  of  the  rul  n  that 
stands  most  picturesquely  by  itself,  as 
if  Old  lime  had  intended  it  for  a  mon- 
ument. It  is  the  ruin  of  that  part  of 
the  chapol  called  St.  Mary's  Aisle :  it 
stands  surrounded  by  luxuriant  thickets 
of  pine  and  other  trees,  a  cluster  of 
beautiful  Gothic  arches  supporting  a 
second  tier  of  smullerand  more  fanci- 
ful ones,  one  or  two  of  which  have  that 
light  touch  of  the  Moorish  in  their 
form  which  gives  such  a  siuyuhu'  ^pd 
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poetic  effect  In  many  of  the  olcf  Gothic  | 
ruin*.  Out  of  these  wild  arches  and 
windows  wave  wreaths  of  ivy,  and 
•lender  harebells  shake  theirhlue  pen- 
dants. .  .  .  Underneath  these  arches 
he  [Scott]  lies  beside  his  wife ;  around 
him  the  representation  of  the  two 
tbinn  he  loved  most,  — the  wild  bloom 
and  oeauty  of  nature,  and  the  architec- 
tural memorial  of  bygone  history  and 
art."  Mn.  11.  B.  SUmt. 

A  wtlemn  min,  lovely  in  repose, 
Ihybmrgh  !  thine  ivied  walls  were  grayly 

seen: 
Thy  court  Is  now  a  garden,  where  the 

flowers 
ExjMind  m  silent  beaaty.  and  the  bird 
Fluting  ftora  arch  to  arch  alone  is  heard 
To  cheer    with    song    the    melancholy 

bowers.  J).  M.  Moir. 

Thou  slaraberest  with  the  noble  dead 

In  />r|f6iirgA'«  solemn  pile. 
Amid  the  pvrrs  and  warriors  bold, 
And  mitred  abbots  stem  and  old. 

Who  aleep  in  sculptured  aisle. 

L.  M,  Stgoumey. 

Dnblin  Castle.  The  residence  of 
the  Viceroy  of  IrelaDd,  in  Dublin. 
It  is  an  ancient  stronghold, — 
began  in  1205,  situated  on  very 
high  ground  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  —  but  it  has  under- 
gone almost  entire  restoration 
and  renewal,  and  is  now  used  for 
government  offices. 

Ducal  Palace.  See  Doqb's  Palace. 

Dudley  House.  A  mansion  in 
London,  the  residence  of  Eaxl 
Dudley,  containing  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures. 

Dudley  Observatory.  An  astro- 
nomical observatory  in  Alliany, 

N.  y. 

Duff  House.  The  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  in  the  town  of  BaufiF,  Scot- 
land. 

Duke  Humphrey's  Walk.  A 
name  once  popularly  given  to 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.  London,  in 
which  was  the  tomb  of  the  duke, 
«on  of  Henry  IV.  The  young 
idlers  of  Elizabeth's  time  were 
often  called  "  Paul's  Walkers." 


••  An  open  question  whether 
'dining  with  Duke  Humphrey '  alludes 
to  the  report  that  he  was  starved  to 
death,  or  to  the  Elizabethan  habit  for 
poor  gentility  to  beguile  the  dinner 
hour  by  a  promcnaoe  near  his  tomb 
in  old  &U  Paul's.**  Yonge, 


PauTt  Walk  is  the  Land's  Epitome,  or 
you  may  call  it  the  leaser  He  of  Great 
Brittalne 

Earle,  Mterocosmographta,  VSS9. 

—  Do  you  dine  with  Sir  H  umphrey  to-day  ? 

1  siiouid  thinic  with  DuAe  Humphrey  was 

more  in  your  way.  Byron. 

Those  who  at  Christmas  do  repine. 
And  would  fatn  hence  denpatch  him, 

Hay  they  with  oM  JJuJte  Humphrey  dine. 
Or  else  may  Squire  Ketch  catch  'em. 

Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter.  A 
name  given  to  the  rack,  which 
was  first  introduced  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  into  the  Tower 
of  London  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
in  1447. 

Duke  of  Guise.     See  Death  of 

THE  DUKB  OF  GUISB. 

Duke  of  Tork's  Column.  A 
Scotch  granite  column  124  feet 
high,  Carl  ton-House  Gardens, 
London,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  York  (d.  1827)  in 
whose  memory  it  was  erected. 

Duke's  Theatre.  A  famous  old 
London  theatre,  built  in  1660, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  older 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre.  Knight 
says  of  the  Salisbury  Court  thea- 
tre that  it  was  in  1583  one  of  the 
chief  London  playhouses.  The 
Duke*s  Theatre  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  1671.  It 
lasted  down  to  the  year  1720. 

*'  Like  Nero's  palace  shining  all  with 
gold."  Dtyden. 

Dulwich  College.  An  educational 
establishment  in  the  environs  of 
London,  founded  in  1613.  The 
present  building  is  mostly  mod- 
ern. 

Dulwich  Gallery.  A  collection  of 
paintings,  founded  by  Sir  Francis 
i^ourgeois,  now  in  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, m  the  en^irons  of  Londoit. 
It  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

Dumbarton  Castle.  An  ancient 
and  celebrated  fortress  on  the 
river  Clyde,  in  Scotland. 


"The  rock  is  nearly  500  feet 
high,  and  ft'om  its  position  and  great 
strength  as  a  fortress  has  been  called 
the  Gibralter  of  Scotland." 

Bayard  Taylor, 
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"All  the  tears  we  shed  over 
Miss  Porter's  William  Wallace  seem 
to  rise  up  like  a  many-colored  mist 
about  it.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
rock  is  still  called  Wallace's  Seat,  and 
a  part  of  the  castle,  Wallace's  Tower; 
and  in  one  of  its  apartments  a  huge 
two-banded  sword  of  the  hero  is  still 
shown.  1  suppose,  in  fact,  Miss  Por- 
ter's sentimental  hero  Is  about  as  much 
like  the  real  William  Wallace  as  Dan- 
iel Boone  is  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
Many  a  young  ladv  who  has  cried  her- 
self sick  over  Wallace  in  the  novel, 
would  have  been  In  perfect  horror  if 
she  could  have  seen  the  real  man.  Still 
Dumbarton  Castle  is  not  a  whit  the  less 
picturesque  for  that.*' 

J/r«.  H.  B.  Stotoe, 

Dunamase,  Book  of.   See  Bock  of 

DUMAMASE. 

Z>underberflr.  [Thunder  Moun- 
tain.] An  eminence  on  the  Hud- 
son river  at  Caldwell's  Landing, 
associated  with  romantic  legendds. 


•*  The  captains  of  the  river  craft 
talk  of  a  little  bulbous-bottomed  Dutch 
goblin,  in  trunk  hose  and  sugar-loaf 
Eat,  with  a  speaklnff-trumpet  in  his 
band,  which  they  say  Keeps  the  Donder 
Berg,  They  declare  that  they  have 
heard  him  in  storm v  weather,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in 
Low  Dutch  for  the  piping  up  of  a  f^sh 
gust  of  wind,  or  the  rattling  off  of 
another  thunder-clap.  .  .  .  Several 
events  of  this  kind  having  taken  place, 
the  regular  skippers  of  the  river  for  a 
longtime  did  not  venture  to  pass  the 
Ikmder  Berg  without  lowering  their 
peaks,  out  of  homage  to  the  Ueer  of 
the  mountains;  and  it  was  observed 
that  all  such  as  paid  this  tribute  of 
respect  were  suffered  to  pass  unmo- 
lested." Wcuhington  Irving, 

Pundonald  Castle.  An  ancient 
feudal  mansion,  now  in  ruins, 
near  the  town  of  Troon,  in  Scot- 
land. King  Robert  II.  of  Scotland 
lived  here  before  his  accession  to 

^  the  throne. 

jQf^  "  Dr.  Johnson,  to  irritate  my 
old  ScottUh  enthusiasm,  was  very  Joc- 
ular on  the  homely  accoromodntion  of 
Ring  Bob,  and  roared  and  laughed  till 
the  ruins  echoed."  Bonoell. 

Dundrennan  Abbey.  An  ancient 
and  once  celebrated  monastic  es- 
tablishment near  Kirkcubbright, 
m  Scotland,  and  near  the  sea.  It 
was  built  in  1140  by  King  David 
for  Cistercian  monks  from  Rie- 
vaulx.     Queen  Mary  is  said  to 


have  slept  there  after  the  battle 
of  Langside.  Only  the  front  of 
the  building  now  remains. 

Dun  Bdin'8  Cross.  An  ancient 
monument,  consisting  of  a  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  unicorn,  stand- 
ing within  the  enclostire  of  St. 
Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. It  was  taken  down,  and 
for  a  time  removed  from  the  city, 
but  in  1866  was  restored  to  its 
original  place.  The  base  is  iuihI- 
eru. 

Ihm-Bdm*»  Crou,  a  pillared  stono, 

Kose  on  a  turret  octagon. 

(But  now  Is  razed  that  monument 

Whence  royal  edict  rang. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  glorloas  trumpet  clang); 
Oh  I  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  Its  dull  destroyer's  head !  — 

A  minstrel's  malison  Is  sAid.      S^oU. 

Dunfermline  Abbey.  A  famons 
burial-place  of  the  Scottish  kin|i^. 
The  original  edifice  was  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
existing  buildingis  of  the  present 
century.  The  Palace  ot  Dun- 
fermline was  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  Idngs  of  Scotland. 

Dunloe  Cave.  A  singular  cave 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  It  is  remarkable  for 
some  ancient  stones  which  it  con- 
tains, inscribed  with  the  old  Og^- 
ham  characters,  said  to  have 
been  used  in  Ireland  long  l>efore 
the  era  of  Christian! t^^.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  writing  may  be 
a  relic  of  the  old  Phcenician 
writing  introduced  by  a  colony 
into  Ireland. 

Dunloe  Gap.  A  noted  pass  about 
four  miles  in  length,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Ireland. 


"The  visitor  is  at  once  con> 
vinced  that  he  is  about  to  visit  a  scene 
rarely  puralloled  for  wild  grandeur  and 
stern  niaiirnificencc ;  the  singular  char- 
actor  of  the  deep  ravine  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  popular  tradition  that  It 
was  producecl  by  a  stroke  of  the  sword 
of  one  of  the  giants  of  old,  which 
divided  the  mountains  and  left  them 
apart  forever.  Anywhere,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  this  rugged  and 
gloomy  pass  would  be  a  most  striking 
object ;  out  its  interest  and  Importanea 
are  no  doubt  considerably  enhanced  by 
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the  position  it  occupies  in  tbe  very  cen- 
tre of  gentle  and  delicious  beauty.** 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Hall. 

Diinlnce  Castle.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  ruins 
in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  the  former  seat  oi  tbe 
McDonnels.  It  stands  on  an  in- 
snlated  rock  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  wliile  its  base  has  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
into  spacious  and  beautiful  cav- 
erns. 


*'  It  was  the  most  mournftil  and 
desoiate  picture  I  ever  beheld.  ...  In 
front  tbe  breakers  dashed  into  the  en- 
tranee,  flinging  the  spray  half  way  to 
tbe  roof,  while  the  sound  rang  up 
through  the  archM  lllce  thunder.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  haunt  of  the  old 
Korsemen's  sea-gods.*' 

Sajfard  Taylor. 

Dimmore  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Scotland. 

Dnnmore  House.  An  ancient  but 
decaying  mansion  in  Williams- 
burg, va.,  the  former  residence 
of  liord  Dunmore,  the  last  of  the 
colonial  governors  of  Virginia. 
It  is  of  brick,  and  was  in  its  day 
a  house  of  vice-regal  splendor. 

Ihmnottar  Castle.  A  ruined  for- 
tress near  Stonehaven,  Scotland, 
the  seat  of  the  Keiths,  earls  mar- 
iachal  of  Scotland.  It  was  taken 
by  Wallace  in  1296,  and  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  early  part  of  the 
hwt  century.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  place  of  imprisonment  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters. 


**  Bare  and  desolate,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  restless,  moaning 
waves ;  a  placv  Justly  held  accursed  as 
the  scene  of  cruelties  to  the  Covenant- 
ers, so  appalling  and  brutal  as  to  make 
the  blood  boil  in  the  recital,  even  in 
this  late  day.**  Mrt.  B.  B.  Stowe. 

Danrobin  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  castel- 
lated mansion,  and  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Scotland.  It 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gols- 
pie, in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

Dunroby  Abbey.  A  beautiful  ru- 
ined monastery  iu  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1182. 


Donsinane  Hill.  An  eminence 
about  1,100  feet  in  height,  near 
Brrol,  in  Scotland,  famous  from 
its  associations  with  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,** 
and  as  having  been  the  site  of 
the  castle  mentioned  in  the  play. 
See  Macbeth's  Cairn. 

I  pull  In  resolution,  and  begin 
Tu  doubt  the  equivocation  uf  the  fiend 
'   That  lies  like  truth:  'Fear  not  till  Bix^ 
nam  Wood 
Do  come  to  Dmuimane;  *  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsluane.     ShaJte$peare. 

Dunstan's,  St.  See  St.  Dunstan's. 

Dunvegan  Castle.  An  ancient 
mansion  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
the  seat  of  Macleod  of  Macleml, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  inhabited 
castle  in  the  country.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  composed  one  of  his 
poems  here. 

Duomo.  For  names  beginning 
with  the  word  Duomo  (Italian  for 
cathedral)  see  the  next  promi- 
nent wora  of  the  name;  e.g.,  Du- 
omo Di  Pisa,  see  PisA,CATUBDiiAir 
or. 

Du  Quesne,  Fort.    See  Fort  du 

QUBSNE. 

DurandaL  The  famous  sword  of 
Boland  the  Brave,  said  to  have 
been  brought  with  his  body  by 
Charlemagne  from  Roncesvaux, 
and  interred  in  the  citadel  of 
Blaye,  on  the  Garonne,  France. 

IHirazzo  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Durazzo.]  A  splendid  palace  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  containing  some 
fine  pictures. 

Diirer,  Albert.    See  Albert  DD- 

RER. 

Durgah,  The.  A  famous  tomb, 
built  for  the  Shekh  Selim-Chisti, 
at  Futtehpore,  about  22  miles 
from  Agra,  in  Hindostan.         % 


>*'  The  tomb,  as  well  as  a  canopy 
six  feet  high  which  covers  it,  is  made 
of  mother-of-pearl.    The  floor  is  of  Jas- 

Ker,  and  the  walls  of  white  marble  in- 
lid  with  cornelian.  A  cloth  of  silk 
and  gold  was  spread  over  it  like  a  pall, 
and  upon  this  were  wreaths  of  fresh 
and  withered  flowers.  The  screens  of 
marble  surrounding  the  building  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  India.  They  are 
single  thin  slabs  about  eight  feet  square, 
and  wrought  into  such  intricate  opcu 
patterns  that  yuu  would  say  they  nad 
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been  woven  In  a  loom.  Basbkrat  All 
informed  me  that  the  Durgah  was 
erected  in  one  year,  and  that  it  cost  37 
lacs  of  rupees,  —  $1  J60,000.» 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Darliam  Castle.  One  of  the  noble 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  North 
of  England,  different  portions  of 
which  date  back  to  different  pe- 
riods. A  great  part  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  no  older  than  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  fortress  before  that 
time.  The  old  keep,  which  com- 
mands beautiful  views,  is  divided 
into  rooms  which  are  occupied 
by  students  of  the  university. 

Gray  towers  of  DHrkam  I  there  was  once 

a  time 
I  viewed  yoar  battlements  with  sach 

vague  hope 
As  brigntens  life  in  iU  first  dawniug 

pnme ; 

Well  yet  I  love*  thy  mixed  and  manive 

piles, 
Half  charch  of  Ood,  half  castle  'gainst  the 

Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles. 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since 

forgot.  Scf^i, 

Durham  Cathedral.  One  of  the 
noblest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
England.  It  was  founded  in 
1093 ;  is  607  feet  in  length,  200  feet 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  tower  214 
feet  in  height.  It  is  of  massive 
Norman  architecture. 

Durham  House.  A  noble  man- 
sion in  London  in  former  days, 
situated  on  the  Strand.  It  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  part  of 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Adelphi  Terrace. 

Durham  Terrace.  A  terrace  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  200  feet  above 
the  river,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view.  The  terrace, 
which  is  a  favorite  promenade, 
stands  upon  the  platform  and 
buttresses  where  was  formerly 
\\w  Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  built  by 
Champlain  in  1620. 


"There  Is  not  In  the  world  a 
nobler  outlook  than  that  fh)m  the  ter- 
race at  Quebec.  You  stand  upon  a 
rock  overhanging  city  and  river,  and 
look  down  upon  liio  guard-ships'  masts. 
Acre  upon  acre  of  Umber  cumes  float- 


ing down  the  stream  above  the  city,  the 
Canadian  boat-songs  Just  reacbiuK  yoa 
upon  the  heights.*'    Sir  CharUs  IHUte. 

Diirrenstein.  A  famous  ruined 
castle  on  the  Danube,  near  Linz, 
once  the  prison  of  Bichard  Coeur 
de  Lion. 

Dttsseldorf  GkOlery.  A  gallery 
of  paintings  in  Diisseldorf,  Ger- 
many, founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  18(15 
all  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery were  taken  to  Munich  by 
Max.  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria* 
and  are  now  in  the  Pinakothek. 
The  gallery,  however,  still  con- 
tains manv  valuable  sketches  and 
drawings  by  celebrated  artists. 

Dttaseldorf  Madonna.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  picture  of  a 
Holy  Family  by  Baphael  Sanzio 
(148S-1S20),  formerly  in  DusseU 
dorf,  but  now  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  Bavaria. 


-*' Christ  and  St.  John  attending 
to  each  other;  the  Virsln  sitting  on  tbe 
ground  looking  at  St.  John ;  St.  Joseph 
behind  with  both  bands  on  liis  staff .  .  . 
altogether  a  very 'regular  pyramid.** 

Sir  Joshua  Heyuold9, 

Dutch  Charch.    See  Old  Dutch 

CUUBCH. 

Dying  Oladiator.  A  famous  work 
of  ancient  sculpture,  representing 
a  Gaul  dying,  and  supposed  Uy 
be  one  of  a  series  of  figures  illus- 
trating the  incursion  of  the  Gauls 
into  Greece.  The  best  authori- 
ties now  regard  this  wonderful 
statue  as  that  of  a  dying  Gaul, 
and  not  a  gladiator,  though  some 
have  looked  upon  it  as  either  the 
original  work  or  a  copy  of  a  stat- 
ue oy  Ctesilaus  (Cresilas),  a  Gre- 
cian sculptor,  and  contemporary 
of  Phidias.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Bome.  The  right  arm  of  this 
statue  has  been  restored.  It  is 
not  positively  known  by  whom 
this  restoration  was  made;  but 
the  work  has  been  credited  to 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  else  could  have  done 
it.  See  BoKGHKSB  Gladiatom 
and  WouKDKii  Gladiaihik. 
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J^"  Here  is  a  real  and  not  an  Ideal 
•talue :  the  figure,  nevertheleM,  ia  beau- 
tiful, because  men  of  this  class  devoted 
their  UyM  to  exercising  naked." 

Tains,  TVan*. 

I  roost  nerer  forget  the  famous  statue 
of  the  Oladiator  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  so 
much  foUow'd  by  all  the  rare  artists,  as 
the  many  copies  testlQr,  disponed  through 
slmost  all  £orope,  both  lu  stone  and 


I  see  before  me  the  Oladiator  he: 

He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony 

It  was  that  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
reclines  the  noble  and  most  pathetic  flg- 
nre  of  the  Dying  Oladiator^  Just  sinking 
into  his  death-swoon.  Hawthorne, 

Dsrlng  Maflrdalene.  A  well-known 
work  of  sculpture  by  Autonio 
Canova  (1757-1822). 
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Bar  of  Dionyaius.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  ia 
a  cave  of  great  depth,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  ouilt  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  Elder,  a  tvrant,  or 
usur[>eT,  who  was  born  about  B.C. 
430,  and  died  B.C.367,in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
ty-ninth of  his  rule.  This  cave 
was  250  feet  long  and  80  feet  high. 
It  was  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
a  human  ear;  and  the  faintest 
sounds  were  carried  from  all  parts 
to  a  central  chamber,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  tympanum,  or 
drum,  of  the  ear.  In  this  remark- 
able whispering  gal  iery,Dionysiu8 
imprisoned  aliwho  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  suspicions;  while  he 
himself  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
entire  days  in  the  innermost  cham- 
ber, listening  to  the  conversation 
of  his  victims,  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  for  himself  who 
were  really  his  enemies.  Ancient 
writers  tell  us  that  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  cavern  were 
put  to  death  to  prevent  them 
from  divulging  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put,  and  that  whole 
families  were  sometimes  confined 
in  it  at  once.  Modern  travellers 
relate  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
whieh  have  been  wrought  by  time, 
the  echo  is  such  that  the  tearing 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  entrance 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  re- 
motest part.  Pieces  of  iron  and 
lead  have  been  found  in  making 
excavations,  and  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  chains 
and  staples  bv  which  the  prison- 
ers were  confined. 

This  serpent  in  the  wflll  In  arranged  for 
haarlng.    it  Is  an  £ar  qf  IHonvtim. 

Oeorffe  Sand^  Trtau. 

yererthelesft,  even  In  ibe  height  of  his 
glory,  he  C Voltaire!  has  a  stranKC  sensl- 
tiveneM  to  the  jiiaKmcnt  of  the  world: 
coulil  be  have  contrived  a  Dionysiut'  Ear, 
In  the  Rue  Traversl6re,  we  Rhould  have 
4>cnd  him  watching  at  it  night  and  Any. 

CarlyU. 


Earthly  LoTe.  An  admired  jno» 
ture  by  Caravaggio  (156&-1G0S>. 
In  the  Berlin  Museum. 

East  India  Docks.  These  docks, 
in  London,  originally  built  for 
the  East  India  Comfiany,  have 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India,  the  property  of 
the  East  and  West  India  Ck>uipa- 
nies.  They  were  opened  in  1806. 
See  Wkst  India  Docks. 

Captain  Cattle  lived  on  tbe  brink  of  a 
little  canal  near  tbe  India  Doett,  wbere 
tbere  was  a  swivel  bridge,  which  opened 
now  and  then  to  let  some  wandering  mon- 
ster of  a  ship  come  roaming  up  Uie  street 
like  a  stranded  leviathan.  IMcJtau. 

East  India  Hooae.  The  house 
of  the  East  India  Company, 
"  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
association  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times."  It  was  situated  in 
Leaden  hall  Street,  London,  and 
was  taken  down  in  1862,  its  cele- 
brated museum  having  been  re- 
moved to  Fife  House,  White- 
hall. The  museum  is  now  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  James  Mill, 
the  historian  of  British  India, 
were  clerks  in  the  East  India 
House. 

4^ "My  printed  works  were  my 
recreations  :  my  true  works  may  oe 
found  on  the  shelves  in  Leadenball 
Street,  filling  some  hundred  folios.** 

Charle»  Lamb. 

Scandinavian  Thor,  who  once  fonred 
Ms  bolts  In  icy  Hecla,  and  built  galleys 
by  lonely  fiords,  in  Ensland,  has  ad- 
vitnced  with  the  times,  nas  shorn  his 
beard,  enters  Parliament,  sits  down  at  a 
desk  in  the  India  Houitt  and  lends  Mioll- 
nir  to  Blrmlugliam  fbr  a  steam  bammer. 


East  India  Marine  Hall.  A  build- 
ing in  Salem,  Mass.,  containing 
collections  of  the  Essex  Institute 
and  of  the  East  India  Marine  So- 
ciety. The  scientific  cabinets  of 
the  Essex  Institute  are  extensive 
and  well-arranged,  and  the  col- 
lections of  the  Marine  Society  in- 
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elude  many  cariosities  from  Ori- 
ental countries  and  other  distant 
nations. 


Among  the  numerouB  cariosi- 
ties i«  a  piece  of  wood-carving  in  the 
form  of  two  hemlapherea  1^  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  concavities  of  which 
<ure  carved  representations  on  the  one 
beroiiphere  of  heaven  and  on  the 
other  of  heil.  There  are  110  full- 
length  figures  in  the  carving,  and  the 
wlMle  is  very  slsilfully  executed.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian  monlc 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry. 

ESaat  Boom.  A  noted  apartment 
•  in  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton, being  a  richly-decorated  hall 
80  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in 
width,  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  Presidents,  and  used  for  pub- 
lic receptions. 

Baele'a  Neat.  A  celebrated  rock 
about  1,200  feet  in  height,  among 
the  Killarney  lakes  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Ireland.  It  is  noted 
for  Its  wonderful  and  exciting 
echoes.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  for  centuries 
it  has  been  the  favorite  abode  of 
eagles. 

4^  "  It  is  impossible  for  language  to 
convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  ex- 
ceeding delight  communicated  by  Jiis 
development  of  a  most  wonderful  prop- 
erty or  nature.  ...  It  is  not  only  by 
the  louder  sounds  that  the  echoes  of 
the  hills  are  awakened ;  the  clapping  of 
a  hand  will  call  them  forth;  almost  a 
whisper  will  be  repeated,  —  far  off,  ceas- 
ing, resuming,  ceasing  asain.'* 

Mr.  andMra.  S.  C.  ffatl. 

9^  **  It  is  scarcely  In  the  power  of 
langnage  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  the  echoes  under 
this  cliff,  whether  they  repeat  the  dul- 
eet  notes  of  music  or  the  loud,  discord- 
ant report  of  a  cannon."  Wekl- 

Bastcheap.  An  ancient  thorough- 
fare in  London.  It  was  the  East 
Cheap  or  market,  in  distinction 
from  Cheapside,  which  was  the 
West  Cheap.  Here  was  the  fa- 
mous Boar's  Head  Tavern.  Stowe 
says  that  Eastcheap  was  always 
famous  for  its  "  convivial  doings. 
The  cookescried  hot  rlbbes  of  beef 
roasted,  pies  well  baked,  and  other 
victuals:  there  was  clatteri&ig  of 
pewter   jwts,   harpc,   piiHj,   and 


sawtrie."  See  Boar'p  Hxad  Tav- 

BSN. 

Then  I  hyed  me  Into  B$t-Chepe^ 
One  cryes  ribbes  uf  befis  and  maiiv  a  pye: 
Pewter  pottes  they  clattered  on  a  heape. 

Lydgate. 
Eeuteheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit 
and  wassail,  whrre  the  very  names  of  the 
streets  rvlislied  of  good  cheer,  as  Pudding 
Lane  bears  testimony  even  ai  the  present 
day.  Irving. 

Age,  care,  wisdom,  reflection,  begone  I 
I  give  you  to  the  winds.  Let's  have  t'oth- 
er bottle :  here's  to  the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare, Falstaff,  and  all  the  merry  men  uf 
£<utduap.  Goldsmith. 

Shakespeare  knew  .  .  .  innumerable 
things  :  what  men  are,  and  what  the 
world  is,  and  how  and  what  men  aim  at 
there,  flrom  the  Dame  Quickly  of  modem 
Eeuteheap  to  the  Cesar  of  ancient  Kome. 
over  many  countries,  over  many  centu- 
ries. Carlyle. 

Eastnor  Oastle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Somers,  near  Ledbury, 
England. 

Eaton  HaU.  A  noted  mansion, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
near  Chester,  England. 

Eaton  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Ebemburg.  A  ruined  castle  in 
Bavaria,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  afforded  shelter  tomany 
of  the  early  Reformers. 

Ecce  Homo.  [Behold  the  Man.] 
A  favorite  subiect  of  representa- 
tion by  the  religious  painters  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  Christ 
is  exhibited  as  presented  to  the 
people,  according  to  the  account 
in  John  xix.  5. 

4^  "  The  Ecce  Homo  Is  a  compara- 
tively late  subject.  It  did  not  occur  In 
ihe  Greek  Church,  .  .  .  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  early  ivories,  nor  in  manu- 
scripts. ...  It  was  one  of  the  aims  in 
tho  Koman  Church  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  excite  compassion  for  the 
Saviour, — an  aim  which  has  always 
tended  to  lower  Art  by  lowering  the 
great  idea  she  is  bound  to  keep  in  view." 

lAMly  EatUake. 

On  the  fVeshly- stretched  canvas  of 
American  landscnpes  plenty  of  Eeee  //o- 
moi  breathe  and  live,  who  hide  their 
woundH  lest  they  flll  the  eyes  of  t>eho]d- 
ers  with  a  mediffivai  pity.        John  Weiss, 

Of  a  great  number  of  composi- 
tions upon  this  subject,  a  few  only 
of  the  more  celebrated  or  fj^iniu^f 
may  bo  namod. 
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Ecce  Hamo.  A  picture  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (14G9-1517).  In  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Ecce  Homo.  A  celebrate  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
namedCori-egs^io  (14(4-1534).  The 
Virgin  is  represented  in  front 
fainting — a  uni(^ue incident.  This 
picture  is  considered  a  master- 
work  of  Correggio.  Now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  There 
is  another  picture  by  Correggio 
upon  the  same  subject,  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin. 

4^  "  The  Ecce  Homo,  by  Correnlo, 
In  our  Nfttional  Gallery,  Is  treated  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  in  reference  to 
the  virgin,  and  Is,  in  fact,  another  ver- 
sion of  Lo  Spasimo  [q.  v.],  the  fourth 
of  her  ineffable  sorrows.  Here  Christ, 
as  exhibited  to  the  people  by  Pilate,  is 
placed  in  the  distance,  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  least  Important  part  of  the 
picture,  of  which  we  have  the  real  sub- 
^t  in  the  far  more  prominent  figure  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  foreground." 

Mr9.  Januaon. 

j$3f  "  Correggio*s  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Oallery  Is  a  master- work,  on 
which  all  praise  is  superfluous.  The 
fainUng  Virgin  in  ftx>nt  is  a  novel  inci- 
dent in  this  piece,  and,  far  from  adding 
pathos,  embarrasses  the  position  of  the 
Saviour,  whose  attention  would  natural- 
ly be  concentrated  on  his  mother." 

Lady  JSastlake. 

Jt^'^Laatly  his  [Ck)rregg1o*s]  JPcce 
/Tomo  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  a  paint- 
ing in  which  pain  and  sadness  and 
beauty  are  united  into  the  most  touch- 
ing spectacle.  Leonardo  alone,  beside 
him,  could  have  painted  it." 

Orlmm,  Trans. 

Ecce  Jlomo.  A  picture  by  Lu- 
dovico  Cardi  da  Cigoli  (1599-1613), 
his  chef  d'teuvre^  and  a  work  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

4^  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  this  subject  was  reserved  for 
a  comparatively  fate  master  to  execute. 
Cigoli ^s  large  work  In  the  Pitti  .  .  .  can 
hardly  fail  to  touch  the  heart.  .  .  .  All 
is  mournful,  gentle,  and  loving;  and  the 
very  color  of  the  robe  adds  to  the  sad- 
ness." Lady  Eantlake. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Byn  (1606-1669). 

Jt^'^'That  ^inspired  Dutchman,* 
as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  called  Kcrabrandt, 
threw  all  his  grand  and  uncouth  aoui 


into  this  subject  [the  Soee  Homo].  H« 
painted  it  once  in  chiaroacura,  and 
treated  it  twice  in  an  etching,  each 
time  historically."  Lady  EaMtlctkt. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  picture  by  Jan 
Tan  Mabuse  (1499-1562  ?),  a  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  is  in  the  Museum 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Ecce  Homo,  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (1477-1576),  which 
Includes  portraits  of  the  Emperot 
Charles  V,  in  armor,  of  the  Sul- 
tan Solyman,  and  of  the  pcdnter 
himself.  The  picture  formerly 
1)elonged  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  sold  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Now  in  the  belvedere 
Oallery  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Ecce  Homo.  An  admired  pic- 
ture by  Francesco  Barbieri,  called 
Ouercino  (1590-1666).  In  the  Pa^ 
lazzo  Corsini,  Rome. 

4^  **  A  painting  which,  notitrith- 
standing  the  painfull  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  all  Its  hackneyed  representa- 
tions, is  full  of  such  deep  and  powerful 
expression,  and  so  faultless  in  its  exe- 
cution, that  it  awakens  our  highest  ad- 
miration." JPaton. 

Eccentrios,  The.  A  convivial  club 
in  London,  which  first  met  about 
1800  in  a  tavern  in  Chandos  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  they  met  till  1840.  It  was 
an  offshoot  of  The  Brilliants. 

4^  "Amongst  the  members  were 
many  celebrities  of  the  literary  and 
political  world,  they  were  always 
treated  with  indulgence  by  the  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  From  its  commencement  the 
Eccentrics  are  said  to  have  numbered 
upwards  of  40,000  members,  many  of 
them  holding  high  social  posiUon : 
umong  others.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Melbounie,  and  Lord  Brougham.  On 
the  »arae  memorable  night  that  Sheri- 
dan nnd  Lord  Petersham  were  admitted. 
Hook  was  also  enrolled."  TifnbM. 

Echo  Canon.  A  remarkable  and 
famous  ravine  forming  a  gateway 
through  the  Wahsatcu  range  of 
mountains  in  Utah  Territory.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
natural  spectacles  to  be  found  in 
the  West.  The  trains  of  the  Un 
ion  Pacific  Railroad  pass  through 
this  gorge. 

Echo  Iiake.  A  picturesque  little 
lake  a  short  distance  north  of  th« 
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Profile  House  in  the  Franconla 
Mountains,  N.Hm  so  named  from 
the  remarkable  echoes  which  can 
be  heard  here.  "  Franconla  is 
more  fortunate  in  its  little  tarn 
that  is  rimmed  by  the  undis- 
turbed wilderness,  and  watched 
by  the  grizzly  peak  of  Lafayette, 
tfiau  in  the  Ola  Stone  Face  from 
which  it  has  gained  so  much 
celebrity." 

Eoho  Biver.  A  partly  subterra- 
nean river  in  Kentucky.  It  flows 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  with- 
in the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  finally 
empties  into  Green  River. 

Ednse.    See  Fobt  db  l'Eci.U8B. 

lioole  Folytedmique.  [Polytech- 
nic School.]  A  celebrated  insti- 
tution in  Paris,  founded  in  1795. 
The  pupils  are  admitted  only  on 
examination.  The  candidates 
must  be  between  16  and  20  years 
of  age.  The  pupils  are  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  which 
is  two  years  in  length,  and  are 
assigned  to  various  positions  in 
the  public  service,  according  to 
their  proficiencv.  They  have 
more  than  once  shown  themselves 
ardent  politicians. 

Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis.  A  picture 
by  Anthony  van  Dvck  (1599-1641). 
In  the  gallery  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Eddystone  Iiight-house.  The 
"  Eddystone  "  is  the  name  of  the 
highest  part  of  a  perilous  reef 
alK)ut  14  miles  south-west  of  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  England. 
The  first  light-house  upon  this 
dangerous  rock  was  begun  in  1696 
by  Henry  "Winstanley.  Several 
years  after  the  completion  of  this 
structure,  which  resembled  a 
"  Chinese  pagoda,  with  open  gal- 
leries and  fantastic  projections," 
it  was  entirely  carried  away. 
Another  light-house,  built  of 
stone  and  timber,  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Budyerd  in  1709,  and 
burned  in  1755.    The  third  and 

§  resent  light-house  upon  the  Ed- 
ystone  rock  was  begun  by  John 
Smeaton  in  1756,  and  finished  in 
1799.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  ^he 
separate  stones  are  securely  fas- 
tened  together  (and  the  lower 


courses  to  the  ledge)  by  an  ingen- 
ious system  of  dovetailing.  It  is 
100  feet  in  height  and  26  feet  in 
diameter..  Over  tlie  door  of  the 
lantern  is  the  inscription:  *'24th 
Aug.,  1759.    Laus  Deo." 

Eden  Hall.  The  ancient  seat  of 
the  celebrated  Border  clan  of  the 
Musgraves,  near  Penrith,  in  Cum- 
berland, England.  An  interest- 
ing legend  is  connected  with  a 
curious  drinking-cup,  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family.  See  Luck 
OF  Edenhall. 

Eden  iPark.  A  pleasure-ground  of 
160  acres  on  an  eminence  east  of 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Edgecumbe.     See   Mount  Edge- 

CUMBB. 

Edinburgh  Oastle.  A  celebrated 
fortress  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar pile  of  buildings  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  As  a  royal  residence 
it  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
after  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

Edouard,  Enfans  d*.  See  Enfans 
d'  Edouard. 

Edward  the  Confessor's  ChapeL 
An  ancient  chapel  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London,  In  which  are 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  early 
kings  and  queens  of  England, 
with  their  families. 

Egeria.    S^e  Fountain  of  EkSEBiA. 

Eglinton  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  near  Irvine, 
Scotland. 

Egypt.  See  Flight  into  Egypt 
and  Repose  in  Egypt. 

Egryptian  Hall.  1.  The  principal 
room  in  the  Mansion  House,  Lon- 
don, so  named  from  being  built 
in  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Hall  given 
by  Vitruvius. 

A  playfUI  fkncy  could  have  carried  the 
matter  nirther.  could  have  depicted  the 
ffast  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  miutsten, 
chief  JuHticee,  and  riKbt  reverend  prelatea 
tnlclnKthclrReatBround  about  his  lordship, 
the  turtle  and  otaer  delicious  viands. 

Uioekeruy. 

2.  An  edifice  known  as  Egyp- 
tian Hail,  and  containing  lecture- 
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rooms,  a  bazaar,  and  gallery  of 
curiosities,  is  situated  in  Picca- 
dilly, London. 

EffTptian  Museum.  The  collec- 
tion of  this  museum,  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome,  was  begun  by  Pius 
VII. 

Bhrenberg.  A  fine  relic  of  medi- 
aeval times,  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  near  the  Moselle.  It  is 
thought  to  surpass  in  beauty  any 
of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine. 

Bhrenbreitstein.  [Broad  Stone  of 
Honor.]  This  fortress,  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  is  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  377  feet 
above  the  river.  During  the 
French  Revolutionary  War  it  was 
besieged  four  times,  and  surren- 
dered in  1799.  The  French  sub- 
sequently blew  it  up,  and  desert- 
ed it  in  1801.  The  fortress  was 
restored  at  great  expense  by  the 
Prussians,  and  is  much  admired. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  Rhine.  £h- 
renbreitstein,  at  first  a  Roman 
ca$tmm,  was  a  refuge  for  the 
electors  of  Treves  in  mediaeval 
times. 

4^  *'  Apart  fh>m  Its  magnitude  and 
almost  impregnable  situation  on  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  it  is  tilled  by  the  rec- 
ollections of  history,  and  hnllowed  by 
the  voice  of  poetry."     Bayard  Taylor. 

Here  ETwenbrtitstetn^  with  her  shattered 

wail 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast  upon  her 

height. 
Yet  shi)ws  of  what  she  was,  when  shell 

and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  herstrength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory  1   firom  whence  the 

tllKht 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watched  along  the 

nlaln; 
But  Peace  destroyed  what  War  could 

never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofk  bare  to  sum- 
mer's rain. 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had 

poured  in  vain.  Byron. 

Ehrenfels.  [Rock  of  Honor.]  A 
ruined  castle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  near  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine. 

^ichelstein.  [The  Acorn.]  The 
popular  name  of  the  old  Roman 
structure  at  Mayence,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Tower  of  Dratus, 
8ee  Diiusus,  Towe&  of. 


1807.  A  picture  by  Jean  Louis 
Ernest  Meissonier  (b.  1813).  The 
artist  is  said  to  have  labored  15 
years  upon  this  picture,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart  of  New  York  for  more 
than  900,000  francs. 

1814.  A  picture  by  Jean  Louis 
Ernest  Meissonier  (b.  1813),  the 
eminent  French  painter. 

lUldon  Hall.  A  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  near  Newton  St. 
Boswells,  Scotland. 

Sinsiedeln  Abbey.  A  famous 
Benedictine  abbey  in  the  town  of 
Einsiedeln,  Switzerland,  after  Lo- 
reto,  in  Italy,  the  most  celebrated 
resort  for  pilgrims  in  Europe. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
150,000  persons  visit  this  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  annually  on  the  14th 
of  September. 

4^  "  I  was  astonished  at  the  sp1en> 
dor  of  this  church  situated  in  a  lonely 
and  unproductive  Alpine  valley.  The 
lol^y  arches  of  the  ceiling,  which  are 
covered  with  superb  f^esco-palntinga, 
rest  on  enormous  pillars  of  granite, 
and  every  image  and  shrine  is  richly 
ornamented  with  gold.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  pilgrima  came  tram  a  long  dls- 
tance."  Bayard  Taylor, 

Eiaeme  Jvmgfrau.   SeelBOMVis- 

OIN. 

Ztleanor  CroBses.  A  popular  name 
of  memorials,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  erected  to  Queen  Eleanor 
of  England  bv  order  of  her  hus- 
band, King  Edward,  "in  every 
place  and  town  where  the  corpse 
rested  (on  its  wav  from  Haraby 
to  Westminster).'*^  Fifteen  crosses 
are  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally erected,  of  which  only  three 
now  remain,  the  principal  and 
best  known  being  tnose  at  North- 
ampton and  at  Waltham.  See 
Chakino  Cross. 

Time  must  destroy  those  croases 

Raised  by  the  roet-Rlnir, 
But  as  long  as  the  blue  sea  tosses. 

As  long  as  the  skylarks  sing. 
As  long  as  London's  rl^er 

Glides  utately  down  to  the  Noi«, 
Men  Rhall  remember  ever 

How  he  loved  Queen  Eleftnore. 

Morttmer  OoUms. 

Electors  of  Treves,  Castle  of  the. 
A  vast  mediaeval   palace  (built, 
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12^)  near  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine. 
It  has  been  converted  into  a  man- 
ufactory. 

Elephant,  The.  An  old  London 
tavern  in  Fencharch  Street,  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  taken  down  in  the  first 
part  Ox  this  century  and  rebuilt. 

Blephanta,  Cave-templea  of. 
These  celebrated  remains  are 
situated  upon  the  island  of  Ele- 

Ehanta,  aoout  seven  miles  from 
Bombay,  in  India.  In  one  of  the 
caves  is  a  colossal  tgVLre  of  the 
Hindoo  Trinity,  called  the  Tri- 
murti.  The  largest  temple-cave 
is  i:X>  feet  long  by  123  feet  in 
breadth. 


.,  "  The  Portuffaese,  In  their  seal 
for  destroying  heathen  Idols,  planted 
cannon  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
ajid  destroyed  many  of  the  columns 
and  sculptured  panels,  but  the  faces  of 
the  colossal  Trinity  have  escaped  mu- 
Jlation.  This,  the  THmurti,  is  a 
^rand  and  imposing  piece  of  sculpture, 
not  unworthy  ot  the  best  period  of 
Egyptian  art.  It  is  a  triple  bust,  and 
with  the  richly  adorned  mitres  that 
crown  the  heads,  rises  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet."  Bayard  Taylor, 

BleT»tion  of  the  Cross.  A  colos- 
sal picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1677-1640).  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  Belgium. 


"Rubens  stands  forth  In  all  his 

Titanic  greatness  as  the  painter  of  vio- 
lent and  agitated  scenes.  The  effect  of 
this  picture  [the  Elevation  of  the  Crossl 
is  lomething  overpowering,  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  Descent  from  the  Cross 
[9.0.].'*  Bandbook  qf  Painting, 

tf^  This  subject  has  been  treated 
by  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
oghteenth  centuries,  by  Vandyck,  Le- 
brun,  Largilll&re,  and  others. 

Rngin  Cathedral.  This  ancient 
cathedral,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lassie,  was  founded  in  1224.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  injured  by 
fire,  and  plundered,  and  rebuilt. 
Though  not  harmonious,  different 
ix>rtions  being  of  different  styles 
of  architecture,  its  remains  are 
on  the  whole  the  most  magnificent 
acclesiiMttcal  ruins  in  Scotland. 


Elgin  Marbles.  A  collection  of 
sculptures  brought  from  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens  by  the  Earl  of 
El^n,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  London.  In 
1801  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  gone 
to  Athens  for  the  purpose,  re- 
ceived permission  from  tne  Turk- 
ish Government  to  take  away  any 
stones  that  might  be  interesting 
to  him;  and  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors was  the  collection  which  has 
since  borne  liis  name.  The  mar- 
bles were  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  iu  1816. 

JlV'^Wcre  the  Elgin  Marbles  lost, 
there  would  be  as  great  a  sap  in  art  as 
there  would  bu  in  philosophy  If  Newton 
had  never  existed."  Haydtm. 

4^**  We  possess  in  England  the 
most   precious   examples   of  Grecian 

Sower  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  The 
orses  of  the  frieze  in  the  Elgin  collec- 
tion appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll 
their  eyes,  to  gallop,  prance,  and  cur> 
vet;  the  veins  of  their  faces  and  legs 
seem  distended  with  circulation;  in 
them  are  distinguished  the  hardness 
and  decision  of  bony  forms,  fk'om  the 
elasticity  of  tendon  and  the  softness  oi 
flesh."  Flaxman. 

4^ "Lord  Elgin,  at  Athens,  saw 
the  imminent  ruin  of  the  Greek  re- 
mains, set  up  his  Fcaffoldings,  in  spite 
of  epigrams,  and,  after  Ave  years'  labor 
to  collect  them,  got  bis  marbles  on  ship- 
board. The  ship  struck  a  rock,  and 
went  to  the  bottom.  He  had  them  all 
fished  up,  by  divers,  at  a  vast  expense, 
and  brouffht  to  London ;  not  knowing 
that  Uaydon.  Fusell,  and  Canova,  and 
all  good  heads  in  all  the  world,  were  to 
be  his  applauders."  jEmerwn, 

It  is  *Cbange  time,  and  I  am  strangely 
among  tbe  Bfyin  Marbles. 

Charlet  Lamb, 

Elijah  in  the  Wilderness.  A 
picture  by  Washington  Allston 
(1779-1843),  the  American  paint- 
er.   Now  in  England. 

Eliodoro,  Stanza  d*.  See  Stamzb 
OF  Raphael. 

Elisius,  St.    See  St.  £lisius. 

Elizabeth.  See  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary. 

Ellen's  Isle.  An  island  in  Loch 
Katrine,  Scotland,  (;elebrated  in 
the  legendary  hi  story  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem 
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of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  as 
the  scene  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Fitz  James  and  the  hero- 
ine. 

49-"  It  fa  a  little  island,  but  very 
famous  in  Romance  land ;  for  KUen,  as 
almost  evenrbody  knows,  was  tbe 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  ...  A  more  poetic, 
romantic  retreat  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined :  It  is  unique." 

c/1  F.  Ilunnewell. 

4^  *'  A  beautiful  little  turquoise  In 
the  silver  setting  of  Loch  Katrine." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Bllisland.  A  farm  near  Holywood 
on  the  river  Nith,  in  Scotland, 
formerly  rented  by  the  poet 
Burns,  and  where  he  wrote  some 
of  his  most-admired  pieces,  such 
as  "Tam  O'Shanter,"  and  "  To 
Mary  in  Heaven."  "  On  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  may  still  be  seen, 
scratched  by  Burns  upon  the 
glass, '  An  honest  man's  the  no- 
blest work  of  God.' " 

Ellora,  Cave-temples  of.  A  series 
of  remarkable  and  celebrated 
sculptured  caverns  or  rock-tem- 

Sles  at  Ellora  in  the  Deccan,  In- 
ia,  which  are  classed  among  the 
greatest  wonders  of  architecture. 

4^"  Their  character  is  antique,  but 
their  date  is  uncertain:  all  that  can 
be  coiYJeciured  being  that  the  more  an- 
cient portion  of  them  belong  to  the 
ages  before  Christ.  They  are  conse- 
crated to  several  divinities  of  the  Brah- 
minic  Pantheon.  The  hills  of  Ellora 
extend  a  length  of  two  miles  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.    Their  flanks  are 

f)lerced  with  subterranean  galleries  not 
ess  than  two  leagues  in  extent.  Here 
is  to  be  found  a  great  hall,  nearly 
square,  which  is  180  feet  long,  150  feet 
broad,  and  18  feet  high.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  28  columns.  Certain  of 
the  excavations  disclose  many  stories 
which  communicate  with  each  other." 
lAfetrty  Trant.  Donald, 

JBllsworth,  Fort.  See  Fobt  Ells- 
worth. 

Elmo,  St.    See  St.  Elmo. 

ISlmwood.  An  ancient  colonial 
house  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  near 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the 
home  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

(jltham  Castle.  An  ancient  royal 
palace  in  England,  near  London, 
built  by  Edward  lY.    It  was  a 


frequent  residence  of  the  English 
sovereigns  before  Henry  VIII., 
and  here  they  held  their  great 
Christmas  feasts.  It  is  now  a 
ruin,  and  used  only  as  a  bam. 

Ely  Cathedral.  The  old  convent- 
ual church  of  Ely,  near  Cam- 
bridge, England,  was  converted 
into  the  preseqt  structure  by 
Henry  VIII.  Of  the  existing 
edifice  the  oldest  part  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 

Merrily  sang  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  rowed  thereby; 
(Row  mc,  Knlffhts,  the  shore  along. 
And  listen  to  these  monlu'  song). 

Old  Ballad. 

Ely  House.  An  ancient  palace  in 
London,  where  **  old  John  of 
Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster," 
died.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare. 

My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  In  Bol- 

born, 
I  saw  good  BtrawbeiTies  In  your  gaiden 

there; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

Biekard  III. 

Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with 
Blindness.  One  of  the  famous 
cartoons  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (14S3' 
1520),  from  which  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  were  executed. 

Elys^e  Bourbon.  See  Elys£b, 
Palais. 

Elys^es.    See  Champs  Elts^es. 

Elys^e  Napoleon.  See  Elys^e, 
Palais. 

Elys^e,  Palais.  A  celebrated  his- 
toric house.  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  Paris,  built  in  1718. 
Here  at  different  times  lived  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon  (from  whom 
it  was  called  Elys^e  Bourbon), 
Murat,  Napoleon  I.,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Napoleon  III.  «Here 
Napoleon  I.  signed  his  abdica- 
tion, and  here  he  passed  his  last 
night  in  Paris.  [It  was  also  for- 
merly called  Ely  see  Napoleon, "[ 

Elysian  Fields.  A  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baiaa,  in  South- 
ern Itdly,  covered  with  gartlens 
and  vineyards,  and  which  is 
thought  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  Elysium  given  by 
Virgil.  See  also  Champs  Ely. 
siss. 
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E>l2  Castle.  A  fine  relic  of  feudal 
times  near  Garden  in  Bhenlsh 
Prussia,  pronounced  "  an  almost 
solitary  example  of  a  feudal  resi- 
dence spared  by  fire,  war,  and 
time,  and  remaining  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  that  it  was  two  or 
three  centuries  ago."  It  is  in- 
habited, and  contains  a  curious 
collection  of  antiquities. 

Elzevir  Sditions.  A  name  applied 
to  certain  carefully  printed  and 
ele^nt  editions  of  the  works  of 
Liatin  and  Greek  authors,  issued 
by  printers  of  the  name  of  Elze- 
vir in  Amsterdam  and  Ley  den, 
Holland,  and  mostly  pubUshed 
Iwtween  1595  and  1680. 

The  old,  dead  authors  thronged  him  round 

about. 
And  EUtffir'*  gray  ghosts  firom  loathem 

graves  looked  out.  Whitiier. 

ESmancipation  Proclamation.  A 
picture  by  Francis  Bicknell  Car- 
penter (b.  1830),  and  well  known 
through  the  engraving  by  Ritchie. 
This  painting  was  purchased  and 

£  resented  to  Congress  in  1877.  It 
I  now  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  National  Capitol, 
TVashington. 

SmanueL    See  Temple  Emanuel. 

Emanuel  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1584. 

Bmbarkation  of  St.  Ursula.     A 

fiicture  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  (1450- 
520?).    In  the  Accadcmia  della 
Belle  Arti  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Bmbarkation  of  the  Pilgrims.    A 

Sicture  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
Lotunda  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, representing  the  depart- 
ure of  the  pilgrims  from  Mol- 
land.  It  was  painted  by  Robert 
Weir  (b.  1803),  and  was  completed 
and  placed  in  position  during  the 
administration  of  President  Polk. 
The  artist  is  considered  to  have 
sacrificed  historical  truth  in  order 
that  he  might  produce  a  picture 
full  of  strong  effects.  The  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
for  this  work.  Familiar  from  its 
reproduction  upon  bills  of  the 
national  currency. 


Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Claude  Lorrain  (1600-1682).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Emma  Mine.  A  mine  of  precious 
ore  in  Utah  Territory,  south-east 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  sale  of 
this  mine  to  a  stock-company, 
some  years  ago,  most  of  the  stock 
being  neld  in  London,  was  a  mat- 
ter oi  great  notoriety,  and  caused 
much  sensation. 

Emperor  of  Bells.  [Russian,  7>ar 
Kolokol."^  A  renowned  bell  pre- 
served in  the  Kremlin  at  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  cast  by  order  of  the 
Empress  Anne  in  1730.  It  was 
broken  a  few  years  afterward  by 
the  burning  of  the  wooden  tower 
in  which  it  was  suspended.  It  is 
said  to  be  over  21  feet  in  height, 
about  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  to  weigh  between  100  and 
200  tons,  and  to  contain  an 
amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, estimated  to  be  worth  $1,500,- 
000.  The  "New  Bell"  of  Mos- 
cow is  21  feet  in  height,  and  18 
feet  in  diameter. 

4^  *'  From  the  time  of  HerodotUA, 
the  Scythians  were  great  casters  of 
metal,  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The 
Bpedmens  of  casting  of  this  sort  In  Rus- 
sia reduce  all  the  great  bells  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  comparative  insignifl- 
eancc.  It  of  course  oecame  necessary 
to  provide  places  in  which  to  bang 
these  bells;  and  as  nothing  In  Byzan- 
tine or  Armenian  architecture  afforded 
a  bint  for  amalgamating  the  belfry  with 
the  church,  they  went  to  work  In  their 
own  way,  and  constructed  towers  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  churches." 

Fergu99on, 

Emperors,  Hall  of  the.  See  Hall 
OF  THE  Emperors. 

Empire.  See  Course  of  Empire 
and  Star  of  Empire. 

Endowment  House.  A  building 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory, 
in  which  many  of  the  rites  of 
the  Mormon  worship,  such  as 
"  sealings,"  and  baptisms  for  the 
dead,  are  performed,  and  where 
they  claim  to  receive  their  '*  en- 
dowments" from  heaven.  The 
edifice  is  constructed  of  unburnt 
brick. 
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Enfans  d'  Udouard.  [E<lward*8 
Children.]  A  picture  by  Paul 
Delaroche  (1797-1856). 

49- "The  <Enfan8  d'Edouard'  Is 
ronownod  over  Buropo,  and  has  ap- 
peared In  a  hundred  different  ways  In 
print.  It  is  properly  pathetic  and 
gloomy,  and  merits  ftilly  its  high  repU' 
tation."  Thackeray, 

Engelberfir  Abbey.  A  noted  Ben- 
edictine abbey  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Switzerland. 
It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  tne  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  angels  chose  the  site 
of  the  monastery. 

Whose  authentic  lay 
Sung  flrom  that  heayenly  ground  in  mid- 
dle air. 
Made  known  the  spot  where  Piety  should 

raise 
A  holy  structure  to  th'  Almighty's  praise. 

Wordiworth. 

SnslanderhUbel.  [English  Hill- 
ock.] A  mound  in  Switzerland, 
about  11  miles  from  Lucerne, 
containing  the  bones  of  3,000 
Englishmen,  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  were  de- 
feated in  battle  while  devastating 
the  Swiss  cantons. 

English  Coaats.  See  Our  English 
Coasts. 

Bnglish  Opera  House.  See  Ly- 
ceum Theatre . 

Enterprise,  The.  1.  An  Arctic 
exploring  ship  which  sailed  to  the 
Northern  seas  under  Sir  James 
Ross  in  1848. 

2.  An  armor-plated  ship  of  the 
British  navy,  launched  Feb.  9, 
18(j4. 

pSntombment,  The.  A  subject 
very  often  treated  by  the  great 
religious  painters  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  exhibiting  the  burial  of 
Christ  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptural  account  of  that  event. 
Of  tiie  great  number  of  pictures 
upon  this  subject,  among  the 
more  celebrateii  are  those  given 
below. 

EntomhmenU  The,  A  picture 
by  Giotto  di  Bondone  (1276-13:%). 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena,  Pad- 
ua, Italy. 


Entomhment,  77ie.  A  magnifi- 
cent picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
(13U0-1366  ?),  executed  for  the 
church  of  Or-San-Michele.  Now 
in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Entombment,  TTic.  A  picture 
by  Pietro  Penigino  (1446-1524). 
In  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Entombment,  The.  A  picture 
by  Jan  Mostaert  (1474-1555),  the 
Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
thepossession  of  Rev.  Mr.  Heath 
at  Enfield,  England. 

Ejitomhment,  T?ie.  A  famous 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1676),  rep- 
resenting this  well-known  suo- 
lect.  It  IS  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Manfrin 
Gallery,  Venice,  Italy. 


*'  An  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  subjects  ministered  to  bto 
favorite  forms  of  dignity  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  grief  of  such  noble  beinss  as 
support  the  half-concealed  bodv  ox  the 
Lora  is  one  of  the  most  diffnifled  and 
impressive  things  in  this  world.  Though 
all  intent  on  the  sacred  object  they 
bear,  the  fact  of  their  bearing  it  Is  a 
fiction.  Such  strength  and  strain  as 
would  actually  have  been  needed, 
would  have  overturned  all  the  gravity 
which  was  Titlan*s  chief  aim,  and  the 
cloth  by  which  they  sustain  the  great 
weight  of  a  well-developed  body  is  not 
even  drawn  tight  beneath  their  grasp.** 

SatUakt, 

Entombment,  The.  A  celebrated 
altar-piece  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(148^1520),  painted  for  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  Italy, 
and  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
at  Rome. 

49-  ''This  is  the  first  of  Raphael's 
compositions  in  which  a  historical  sub- 
ject is  dramatically  treated;  and,  as  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  designs 
and  studies  he  made  for  the  picture,  it 
tasked  his  powers  to  the  utmost.*' 

Sa^Uaiu. 


tt 


The  Virgin  Mother  is  alwavs 
introduced  [in  nn  "Bntombmont'^J. 
Either  she  swoons,  which  is  the  ancient 
Greek  conception,  or  she  follows  with 
streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  the 
pious  disciples  who  bear  the  dead  form 
of  her  Son,  as  in  IlaphaePs  wonderful 
picture  in  the  Borghese  Psiace,  and 
'fitian's  hardly  less  beantiftil  in  tbs 
Louvre.'*  Jfrs.  Jame9on, 
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This  picture  belongs  Indlspat- 
abtv  amonff  the  chief  works  of  Raphael ; 
and  we  may  even  assign  it  the  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  oil-paintings  of 
this  master  in  Rome,  not  even  excepting 
tlie  renowned  Transfiguration  ana  the 
Bo-called  Madonna  di  FoUgno." 

Ptatnert  Trant. 


_  *'In  Raphael's  Entombment  of 
Christ,  we  perceive  the  first  traces  of 
llicbad  Angelo*s  influence/' 

Grimm,  Traru* 

Entombment,  The.  A  picture 
by  Roger  van  der  Weyden  the 
Younger  (d.  1629). 


•*  The  picture  of  the  Entomb- 
ment by  him  [van  der  Weyden],  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  as  much  more  sad 
to  the  heart  than  the  passionate  Italian 
conccpUon,  as  a  deep  sigh  sometimes, 
than  a  flood  of  tears.  No  finer  concep- 
tion of  manlv  sorrow,  sternly  repressed, 
exists  than  In  the  heads  of  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea.** 

ladif  Jtattlake. 

Entombment,  The.  A  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (1530-1588),  and  re- 

farded  as  one  of  his  ch^s  d*(£uvi'e, 
n  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 
Bussia. 

Entombment,  The.  A  i>icture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (12^1009), 
and  bis  most  famous  work.  In 
the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Entombment,  Tiie.  A  picture  bv 
Antbony  van  Dyck  (1699-1641). 
In  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Kntresol,  Socitft^  d'.  A  French 
club  established  by  the  Abb^ 
Alari  at  Paris  in  1724. 

Epiphany,  The.  A  picture  by 
Gheerardt  David  (1484-1523),  the 
Flemish  painter.  Now  at  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria.  A  replica  of  the 
name  in  the  gallery  of  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

ISpping  Forest.  Formerly  a  very 
large  district,  extending  from  Ep- 
ping  almost  to  London.  It  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Wal- 
tham  Forest.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood was  Hainault,  which 
contains  more  beautiful  scenerv 
than  any  other  forest  in  Englanu. 
Great  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  Epping  Forest,  and  it  now 
contains  not  more  than  4,(XX)  acres. 
It  is  much  resorted   to  by  the 


inhabitants  of  London.  In  the 
forest,  about  a  mile  from  Epping, 
is  Queen  Elizabeth's  "Hunting 
Lodge,"  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

The  CambridKe  scholars  trembled  Cscv- 
enteenth  century]  when  thev  appruaclicd 
Epping  Forest,  even  bi  bruaa  day. 

Macaulaif. 

Erasmus.  1.  A  portrait  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  (1498-1643), 
and  considered  one  of  his  most 
admirable  works.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Radnor, 
at  liongford  Castle,  England. 
This  picture  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  1625.  There  is  also 
another  portrait  of  Erasmus  by 
Holbein  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

2.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  great 
scholar  in  Rotterdam,  where  he 
was  bom. 

Erasmus.  See  Marttkdom  or  St. 
Erasmus. 

IBrbach  Castle.  An  old  family 
mansion  at  Erbacb  in  the  Oden- 
wald,  containing  a  rare  collection 
of  antiquities. 

Ercole    Famese.     See    Fabnesb 

HSBCULES. 

Erebus,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
vessel  which  sailed  from  England 
under  Sir  John  Franklin  in  May, 
1846,  and  never  returned.  A 
document  dated  April  25,  1848, 
was  discovered  in  a  cairn  on  the 
shore  of  King  William's  Land  bv 
Capt.  McClintock  of  the  British 
expedition  sent  out  by  Lad^ 
Franklin,  in  which  document  it 
was  stated  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin died  June  11,  1847;  that  the 
Erebus  and  her  companion  ship, 
the  Terror,  were  abandoned  April 
22,  1848;  and  that  the  survivors 
had  started  for  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

Erechtheum.  ['Epcxtfeioi'.]  This,  the 
most  venerable  of  the  sanctua- 
ries of  Greece,  and  closely  linked 
with  the  early  legends  of  Attica, 
was  situated  upon  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  so  called  from  iMdng  the 
place  of  interment  of  Erechtheiis, 
who  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  Athenian  religion.  The  ori- 
ginal Erechtheum  was  burnt  by 
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the  Persians ;  but  the  new  temple, 
built  upon  the  ancient  site,  was  a 
very  beautiful  structure,  and  one 
of  the  chief  works  of  Athenian 
architecture.  It  was  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  was  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Parthenon,  and  near 
the  northern  wall  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  appearance  of  the  ex- 
terior can  he  judged  from  the 
existing  ruins,  *but  the  interior 
presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
confusing  ruins. 

4^**  It  contained  several  objects  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  -was  the  most  ancient  statue  of 
Athena  Polias,  that  is,  Athena,  the 
guardian  of  the  city.  This  statue  M'as 
made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here 
was  the  sacred  olive-tree,  which  Athena 
called  forth  from  the  earth  in  her  con- 
test with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of 
Attica ;  here  also  was  the  well  of  salt 
water  which  Poseidon  produced  by  the 
stroke  of  his  tri  Jent,  the  impression  of 
which  was  seen  upon  the  rock;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops 
as  well  as  that  of  Erechtheus.  .  .  .  The 
form  of  the  Erechtheium  differs  from 
eveiy  other  known  example  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple.  Usually  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple was  nn  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticos,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the 
other  at  its  western,  end.  The  Erech- 
theium, on  the  contrary,  though  oblong 
in  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
exkstem  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  west- 
ern end;  but  A-om  either  side  of  the 
latter  a  portico  projected  to  the  north 
and  soutn,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently,  the  temple  had 
three  porticos/'  Smith't  JHci. 


'*  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite 
taste  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  show 
themselves  to  greater  advantage  than 
here ;  for,  though  every  detail  of  the 
order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh 
or  Pcrsepolis,  all  are  so  purified,  so  im- 
bued with  purely  Grecian  taste  and 
feeling,  that  they  have  become  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which 
they  bad  their  origin.  .  .  .  Owing  to 
the  Erechtheium  having  been  convert- 
ed into  a  Byzantine  church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces  of  its 
original  internal  arrangements  have 
been  obliterated;   and  this,  with  the 

f peculiar  combination  of  three  temples 
n  one,  makes  it  more  than  usually  aiffi- 
cult  to  restore.'*  Fergunson. 

Brectheum,  The.  A  London  club, 
founded  in  1836»  and  afterwards 


joined  with  the  Parthenon  Club. 
See  Pabthenon. 
Eremitage.  A  palace  in  Bayreuth, 
Germany,  erected   by  the  mar- 

Saves,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
9t  century. 

Eremo,  Sacro  {or  Santo).  See  Sa« 
CKo  Eremo. 

Ericsson,  The.  A  vessel  built  by 
John  Ericsson  (b.  1803),  and 
named  after  him.  She  was  in- 
tended to  be  propelled  by  hot  air 
instead  of  steamy  but,  after  some 
experimental  trials,  the  caloric- 
engine  was  taken  out  in  1855,  and 
replaced  by  steam-engines. 

Erythresan  Sibyl.  A  figure  in  one 
of  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Rome,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (1475-1564). 

Esarhaddon's  Palace.  A  celebrat- 
ed Assyrian  palace,  commonly 
known  as  the  South-West  Palace 
at  Nimroud.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  and  the  existing  remains 
consist  of  the  entrance  or  south- 
ern hall,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  166  feet  in  length  by  62  feet  in 
width.  It  is  the  largest  hall  yet 
discovered  in  Assyria. 

Eabekeeyah,  The.  Tlie  great 
square  of  Cairo,  £gypt,  contain- 
ing about  450,000  square  feet.  On 
it  are  the  principal  hotels  and 
other  prommeut  buildings.  It 
was  formerly  inundated  during 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
canal  was  cut  around  it  to  pre- 
vent this  disaster;  but  since  1866 
this  canal  has  been  filled  up, 
some  of  the  ancient  houses  haye 
been  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  ones,  and  a  central  space  Las 
been  enclosed  as  a  public  garden, 
with  caf^,  theatres,  etc.  [Writ- 
ten also  Ezbekeyieh,] 

$Sf  "  The  great  square  of  thA  Btbe- 
keeyeh  is  always  gay  on  Bundavs, 
when  the  Franks  walk  there  aner 
church,  and  the  Mohammedans  sit 
smoking  in  groups  to  watch  them. 
.  .  .  The  Eastern  and  Western  groups, 
—  the  turbans  and  buniooses  here,  and 
the  French  bonnets  and  mantles  there, — 
all  among  the  dark  acacias,  or  crossing 
the  gleams  of  bright  sunshine,  make  a 
strange  picture,  not  to  be  likened  to 
any  thing  1  saw  afterwards.'* 
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Eschemheim  Tower.  A  pictur- 
esque and  admired  watch-tower 
in  Frankiort-on-the-Main. 

SscoriaL  An  immense  pile  of 
buildings  situated  near  Madrid, 
Spain,  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  eiglith  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  Philip  II., 
as  a  mausoleum,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  his  father,  and 
served  at  once  many  purposes,  as 
a  palace,  convent,  treasury,  tomb- 
house,  and  museum.  It  was  be- 
ii^n  by  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
in  Ifidi,  and  finished  in  1584.  Its 
name,  according  to  some,  is  de- 
rived from  Escorioi,  the  dross  of 
iron-mines  which  still  exist  here. 
The  building  was  begun  upon  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
according  to  the  tradition,  was 
made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron,  the  Instrument  upon 
which  that  saint  is  recorded  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  This 
story,  however,  is  now  believed 
to  be  an  invention  of  later  date. 
The  huge  and  sombre  structure, 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  2,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  mountain 
out  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. It  is  built  of  granite  in 
the  Doric  order,  and  was  till  lately 
the  country  palace  and  mauso- 
leum of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
a  part  of  the  edifice  being  used 
for  educational  purposes.  It  is 
now,  however,  but  a  mere  wreck, 
and  being  deprived  of  its  monks 
and  revenues,  and  exposed  to  the 
mountain  storms,  is  constantly 
subject  to  Injury.  [Written  also 
£scurial.'] 


"The  Eacorial  Is  as  vulgar  a 
same  as  the  Tuileriee.  It  signifies  the 
place  where  scoria  are  thrown ;  and  it 
was  so  called  because  there  was  an  iron 
mana£actory  near  that  threw  Its  scoria 
on  the  spot.  Its  more  Just  name  is  San 
Lorenzo  el  Reale,  since  it  is  a  royal 
convent  dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo.  It 
Is  a  monument  of  the  magniticence,  the 
splendor,  the  superstition,  and  perhaps 
the  personal  fears,  of  Philip  II.  .  .  . 
The  convent  itself  is  worthy  of  the 
severest  influences  of  the  raost  monkish 
ages.  It  Is  the  only  establishment  I 
have  ever  met  that  satisfied  all  the  ideas 
I  had  formed  of  the  size  of  a  monastery 


such  as  Mrs.  Radellffe  or  Dennis  Jas- 
per Murphy  describes,  and  which  is 
here  so  immense  that,  in  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  its  chief  staircase  alone,  a 
large  house  might  be  built.'* 

George  Ticknor. 

The  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exqui- 
site picture  of  human  manners,  will  out- 
live the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the 
imperial  eagle  of  Austria.  Oibbon. 

It  CWolfert*8  Roost]  Is  said,  in  fact,  tn 
have  been  modelled  atter  the  cocked  hat 
of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Eteuhal 
was  modelled  after  the  gridiron  of  the 
blessed  St  Lawrence.  Irving. 

No  house,  though  it  were  the  Tulleries. 
or  the  Eacuriah  Is  good  for  any  thing  with- 
out a  master.  Emenon. 

Set  as  a  challenge  at  the  mountain's  side, 
Afifcr  the  dark  Escurial  Ik  descried. 
Three  hundred  tieet  fh)m  earth  uplifting 

thus 
On  its  colossal  shoulder  firmly  braced. 
Huge  elephant,  the  cupola  defaced, 
Uranlte  debauch  of  Spain's  Tiberius. 

T.  Oautier,Trttnt. 

EscuriaL    See  Escorial. 

Esher  (or  Asher)  Place.  A  lovely 
spot  in  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque vales  of  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, England,  noted  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  after  his  fall  and  retire- 
ment from  court.  An  old  brick 
tower  is  still  standing,  which 
formed  part  of  the  palace  when 
it  belonged  to  the  See  of  Win- 
chester. The  place  is  covered 
with  fine  groves  of  iir  and  beech, 
oaks  and  elms. 

Esplanade,  The.  A  magnificent 
promenade  in  Calcutta,  Hindos- 
tan,  bein^  an  open  space  of  three 
or  four  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth,  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly, 
lined  with  stately  mansions,  and 
crowded  with  fine  equipages. 

Esquiline  Hill.  [Lat.  Mons  Esqni- 
Umis.]  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  wide  extent  and 
undefined  form,  and  now  covered 
with  ruins.  It  is  less  a  distinct 
hill  than  a  projection  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  The  name  is  derived  by 
Varro  from  exctiltus,  because  of 
the  ornamental  ^uves  whicli  were 

Slanted  upon  it.  In  the  later 
ays  of  the  republic  and  in  the 
time  of  the  empire,  the  Esquiline 
was  a  fashionable  place  for  real- 
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dence.  The  section  known  as  the 
CuriruB  was  upon  the  slope  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Coliseum.  Con- 
suls and  emperors  lived  upon  the 
Bsquiline.  There  were  the  house 
and  pirdens  of  Msecenas,  and  of 
Virgil,  and  possibly  of  Horace, 
a  part  of  Nero's  Golden  House, 
the  Baths  .of  Titus,  and  many 
other  structures,  now  in  ruins. 

Sufflc«   it  now  the  EaqaiHan  mount   to 

reach 
With  weary  wintr.  and  neck  the  sacred  reitts 
or  Maro's  nuinble  tenement.    John  Dyer, 

Essex,  The.  A  noted  frigate  of 
the  United  States  navy,  in  ser- 
vice in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was 
built  in  1812.  The  Essex  surren- 
dered to  the  British  ships  Phoebe 
and  Cherub,  March  28,  1814. 

Our  Rofrera  on  the  President 

Will  bum,  sink,  and  destroy ; 
The  Congress  on  the  Brazil  coast 

Your  commerce  will  annoy. 
The  Et$ex  on  the  Houth  Sea 

wm  put  out  all  your  lights: 
The  flag  she  wears  at  mast-head 

la  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors*  RifEhtK.'* 

Old  Song. 

Essex  Head.  This  club  in  London 
was  formed  in  178:J  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who  writes  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  "  the  company  is 
numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The 
terms  are  lax,  and  the  expenses 
light.  .  .  .  We  meet  twice  a 
week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits 
twopence."  The  club  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  Dr. 
Johnson's  death.  Boswell,  de- 
scribing the  formation  of  the 
club,  says,  that,  notwithstanding 
"  the  complication  of  disorders 
under  which  Johnson  now  la- 
bored, he  did  not  resign  himself 
to  despondency  and  discontent, 
but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  en- 
deavored to  console  ana  amuse 
his  mind  with  as  many  innocent 
enjoyments  as  he  could  procure. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  in- 
sisted that  such  of  the  members 
of  the  old  club  in  Ivy  Lane  as  sur- 
vived, should  meet  again  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did, 
twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his 
house;  and.  in  order  to  insure 
himself  in  the  evening  for  three 


days  in  the  week,  Johnson  Insti- 
tuted a  club  at  the  Essex  Head, 
in  Essex  Street. 

49""  But,  turning  to  Eaaex  6tr«et, 
and  not  many  doors  down  on  the  left. 
At  the  comer  of  a  little  cross-paaaag« 
leading  to  the  preUy  Temple  giOe  with 
its  light  iron-work,  we  oome  on  the 
Essex  Head  Tavern,  an  old,  mean  pub. 
lie  bouse  of  well-grimed  brick.  It  was 
here.  In  his  decay,  that  Johnson  ael 
up  a  kind  of  superior  club,  the  Ivy 
Lane.  Boswell  is  angry  with  Hawkins 
for  calling  It  an  ale-house,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt; butcertainly,  while  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  the  Mitre,  and  Uie  Cock  aro 
taverns,  this  seems  to  have  been  moro 
within  the  category  of  an  ale  or  public 
house.  It  has  been  so  re-arranged  and 
altered  to  suit  tbe  Intentions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  modem  public,  that  there 
Is  no  tracing  its  former  shape." 

FUafferald. 

Essex  House.  A  noble  mansion 
in  London,  of  which  only  a  few 
relics  now  remain,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favor- 
ite of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Next  wherennto  there  standes  a  stately 

place 
Where  oft  I  gayned  glftes  and  goodly 

grace 
Of  that  gr«at  lord  whlcb  therein  wont  to 

dweU.  Spnuer. 

Estes  Park.  A  picture  by  Albert 
Bierstadt  (b.  1829).  Now  in  poa- 
session  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

iitienne,  St.    See  St.  I^tiennb. 

^toUe,  Arc  de   1'.    See  Abc  bb 

l'Etoilb. 

Eton  College.  A  famous  ednca- 
tional  establishment  in  the  town 
of  Eton,  England.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1440  bv  Henry  VI.  It  has 
lon^  been  a  favorite  place  of  edu- 
cation for  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentrv.  Among  the  great 
men  who  have  studied  at  Eton 
may  be  mentioned  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Gray,  Walpole,  West,  Fox,  Can- 
ning, Hallam  the  historian,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
buildings  form  two  quadrangles, 
and  consist  of  towers,  cloisters, 
and  a  tine  Gothic  chapel. 

The  habit  of  brag  runs  through  all 
classes,  from  the  TVmef  newspaper 
through  politicians  and  poets,  through 
Wordsworth,  Oari^'Ie,  Mill,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  down  to  the  boys  oCBton. 
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Te  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 
Ttiat  crown  tlio  wntery  glade. 

Where  srateful  Science  sull  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade.  Oruy. 

Eton  Hontem.  A  celebration  held 
annually  at  first,  then  biennially, 
and  at  last  triennially,  by  the 
boys  of  the  school  at  Eton,  Eng- 
land. They  formed  a  procession, 
and  marched,  arrayed  m  military 
costume,  to  Salt  Hill  or  Mount, 
where  they  dined,  returning  to 
their  school  at  evening.  Some  of 
the  boys,  in  fancy  costumes,  way- 
laid travellers  upon  the  roads, 
and  levied  a  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  their  captain.  In  return  they 
bestowed  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
upon  each  contributor.  The  fes- 
tival was  abolished  in  1817. 

Xttrick  Forest.  An  ancient  wood- 
land, forming  part  of  the  great 
Caledonian  lorest,  situatea  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Ettrick, 
in  Scotland.  Only  scanty  rem- 
nants of  it  are  now  left.  See  Gxii- 
BDOKiAN  Forest. 

Bttriek  FortH  Is  a  fltir  forest. 
In  It  grows  many  a  seemly  tree; 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  doe,  the  roe. 
And  of  all  wild  beasts  great  plentlo. 

On  Bttriek  Forttt*  mountains  dun, 
Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun. 
And  seek  the  heath-f^uenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  solitude. 

ScoU. 

Ettrick  House.  A  farm  in  the  par- 
ish of  Ettrick,  Scotland,  the  birth- 
place of  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick 
Shepherd." 

Etmscan  Museum  (Museo  Grego- 
riano).  A  splendid  museum  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  collected 
by  the  efforts  of  Gregory  XVI., 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Euclid  Avenue.  A  noted  street  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

I  waa  going  to  compare  the  mads  on 
these  Ulauda  [near  St.  Petersburg]  tn  the 
eastern  pvrt  of  Euclid  Street  In  Clt-veland, 
O. ;  but  there  the  dwellings  and  grounds 
are  altogether  of  a  more  stntelv  rhamcter. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Eudoxian  Basilioa.    See  San  Pib- 

TBO  IN  ViNCOLI. 

Eusubine  Tables.  Celebrated 
bronze  tablets,  discovered  in  1444, 
bearing  inscriptions  which  have. 


given  rise  to  much  antiquarian 
dispute.  They  are  preserved  in 
the  town  of  Gubbio,  Italy,  near 
which  place  they  were  discovered, 
and  whence  they  derive  their 
name. 

EulenspiegeL  A  famous  engrav- 
ing oy  Luc  Jacobsz,  commonly 
caTlec  Lucas  van  Leyden  (1494- 
1533),  the  Flemish  artist,  cele- 
brated in  part  for  its  great  raritv. 
It  is  said  that  "  not  more  than  six 
original  impressions  are  in  exist- 
ence, though  there  are  many 
copies."  One  of  the  originals  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  [Also 
called  T1^e  PecuarUa  Travelling.] 

Europa,  Bape  of.     See  Rape  of 

EUROPA. 

Eustache,  St.    See  St.  Eustachb. 

Euston  Square.      A  well-known 

{)uhlic  square  in  London,  Eng- 
and. 

Evangelists.  See  Four  Evangel- 
ists. 

Eve.  A  well-known  statue  by 
Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844).  In  Staf- 
ford House,  London. 

Eve.  A  statue  by  Hiram  Powers 
(1805-1873). 

4^  "His  [Powers's]  Eve  Is  nn- 
doubtediy  his  masterpiece  among  ideal 
figures,  although  his  *  Orcek  Slave '  has 
attained  larger  popularity  simply  from 
being  more  widely  known." 

Art  Journal. 


"  The  essential  character  of  the 
Eve  of  Powers  is  that  he  so  long  agn 
Imagined  and  proposed  to  embody; 
that  is,  be  represents  tbe  mother  of  our 
race  under  the  new-bom  sense  of  evil 
and  wrong,  thu  disturbance  of  that 
moral  equilibrium  that  held  her  soul  at 
flrst  in  tranquil  sclf-polsc  ...  It  la 
Eve,  beautiful,  loving,  grandly  mater- 
nal, tender,  confiding,  but  tried  and 
tempted."  Thickerman. 

A  fiiultless  belnf{  fVom  the  marble  sprung, 

.She  stands  in  beauty  there ! 
As  wlien  the  grace  of  Eden  'round  her 
clung,— 
Fairest,  where  all  was  Talr. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Eve.    See  Repentant  Eve. 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  John  E.  Millais  (b.  lffi9X 
In  London. 
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"In  the  Ete  of  Si.  Agnen  of 
Milluis,  a  lady  iD  a  low-bodied  evening- 
dresa  U  represented  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  studied  effect  of  twilight  as 
having  the  appearance  of  a  corpse-like 
green ;  and  the  chamber  is  of  the  same 
hue."  TainCt  7Von». 

fSvening,  The.  [Ital.  77  CrepuBcolo,^ 
One  of  four  colossal  figures  exe- 
cuted by  Michael  Angelo  Buona* 
rotti  (1475-1664).  In  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  Italy. 

Evening  School.  A  picture  by 
Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (1613- 
1680),  and  one  of  bis  best.  In  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Event  in  the  Forest.  A  picture 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803- 
1873),  the  most  celebrated  modern 
painter  of  animals. 

Exchange,  Royal.      See    Royal 

EXCHANQB. 

Exeter  Cathedral.  A  noble  church 
edifice  in  Exeter,  England.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  cruciform,  408 
feet  in  length,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  facades  in  Europe. 

Exeter  Change.  Situated  upon 
the  site  of  Exeter  House,  Lon- 
don, built  as  a  sort  of  bazaar, 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  mena- 
gerie, and  taken  down  in  1829. 

Exeter  Hall.  A  large  proprietary 
establishment,  situated  on  the 
Strand,  London,  and  originally 
intended  for  religious  and  chari- 
table societies,  and  their  meet- 
ings. From  April  to  the  end  of 
May,  various  religious  societies 
hold  their  anniversaries  here. 
The  Great  Hall  is  also  use<l  for 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's, 
and  other  concerts.  The  works 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart 
are  here  given  with  great  effect. 


"The  Independent  and  mutu- 
ally repellhig  bodies  who  congregate  in 
Kxeter  Hall  are  one  in  spirit  with  all 
tlieir  differences.  Without  a  pervading 
organization  they  are  a  church." 

The  Spectator. 

The  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  create 
satire.  I'uiich  flnds  nn  Inexhaustible  ma- 
teral.  Dickens  writes  novels  on  Exeter- 
hall  liumaniiy.  Thackeray  exposes  the 
heartless  hlgli  life.  Emerson. 

I&xeter  House.    A  noble  mansion 


which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Strand,  London,  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh. 

Exeter  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, so  named  after  Exeter  House. 
See  ExETEu  House. 

He  CJohnsonI  enters  qaite  ouietlj,  with 
some  copper  half-pence  in  bis  pcicket; 
creeps  into  lodgings  in  Exeter  Street. 
Strand;  and  has  a  Coronation  Pontiff 
also,  of  not  less  peculiar  equipment, 
whom,  with  all  submissiveness,  he  must 
wait  upon,  in  his  Vatican  of  St.  John's 
Uate.  Cariifle. 

Expulsion  from  FarAdise.  A  pic- 
ture by  Masaccio  (Tommoso  OnieU) 
(1402-1429?).  In  the  church  of 
S.  M.  del  Carmine,  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Expulsion  from  Paradise.  See 
Fall  and  Expulsion. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar.  A  pictoro 
by  Francesco  Barbieri,  called 
Guercino  (1590-1066).  IntheBre- 
ra,  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Expulsion  of  Heliodorus.  A  cel- 
ebrated fresco  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Heliodorus  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
had  attempted  to  plunder,  and 
allegorically  typifying  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  States  of  the  Church 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Pope. 
**  The  picture  is  a  spirited  devel- 
opment of  an  extendeii  action,*' 
and  is  considered,  together  with 
the  other  works  in  the  -same 
room,  as  perhaps  the  finest  exaAi- 
>Ie  of  the  art  of  fresco-painting, 
't  is  in  the  Stanza  of  the  Ueliodo-^ 
nis  (so  called  after  this,  the  prin- 
cipal picture  in  the  room)  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 

4^  **  The  chastisement  of  Heliodo- 
rus has  g^iven  occasion  to  the  sublimeat 
composition  in  which  human  genius 
ever  attempted  to  embody  the  concep- 
tion of  the  supernatural,  —  RaphaePs 
fresco  in  the  Vatican."    Mr».  Jameton. 

4^  *'  In  line  pictures  the  head  sheds 
on  the  limbs  the  expression  of  the  face. 
In  Raphael's  Angel  driving  Heliodorus 
from  the  Temple,  the  crest  of  the  hel- 
met is  so  remarlcable,  that,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  energy  of  the  fuce,  it 
would  draw  the  eye  too  much ;  but  the 
countenance  of  the  celestial  meaaenger 
subordlnaUiB  it,  and  we  see  it  not." 

Kmer9on, 
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Kxton  HalL  The  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Gainsboroiteh  near  Stamford, 
Uncolnsbire,  England. 

Ezbekeyieh.    See  Esbbkjbbyah. 

Ezekiel's  Tomb.  A  building  near 
Bagdad,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  tra- 


ditionally held  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet.  It  is  of  much  inter- 
est, ana  is  a  very  striking  object; 
but  its  date  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily determined.  ' 

Bzekiel,  Vision  of.    See  Visioir  ov 

EZISKIIBL. 
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paffot,  lie.  A  picture  by  Kikolaas 
(or  Claes  Pietersz)  Berghem  (1624- 
1683),  the  Dutch  i>aiDter,  and  re- 
gamed  as  one  of  bis  best.  In  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
England. 

Fair,  The.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640).  In  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 

Fair,  The.  A  picture  by  David 
Teniers  the  Younger  (1610-1604), 
the  Belgian  grenre-painter.  Of 
numerous  pictures  upon  this  sub- 
ject, perhaps  the  best  specimen  is 
at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Fair  Oaks.  A  locality  four  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  where  a  se- 
vere but  indecisive  battle  took 
place,  May  31,  1862,  between  the 
Union  ana  Confederate  forces. 

Fairlop  Oak.  A  famous  tree  in 
Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  to  have  been  36 
feet  in  circumference,  and  to  have 
had  17  branches,  each  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  oak.  For  many 
years  an  annual  fair,  or  festival, 
was  held  under  and  around  this 
tree,  in  July,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  crowds  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. 

Fairmount  Park.  A  vast  and 
noble  pleasure-ground  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.  It  includes  near- 
ly .4,000  acres,  and  is  larger  than 
most,  if  not  any,  of  the  great  parks 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Schuylkill 
and  by  the  Wissahickon  Creek. 
In  natural  capabilities  and  in  the 
improvements  made  upon  them, 
this  park  must  be  ranked  among 
the  nnest  in  the  world.  The  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  was 
held  here. 

Falaise  Castle.  A  grand  old  ruin 
in  Falaise,  France,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
and  the  birthplace  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


Falkenstein.  1.  An  imposing  ruio 
among  the  Taunus  Mountains,  in 
Germany,  not  far  from  Frank 
fort. 

2.  A  mediaeval  fortress  amoni; 
the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Germany. 


Fall  and  Expulsion  from 
dise.  One  of  the  frescos  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (1475-1564)  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  A  picture 
by  Filippino  Lippi  (1460-1506).  In 
the  church  oi  Sta.  Maria  del 
Carmine,  Florence,  Italy. 

Fall  of  Schaffhausen.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner (1775-1851),  the  English  land- 
scape painter,  and  regarded  as 
one  of  nis  best. 

Fall  of  the  Angels.  1.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens (1577-1640).  In  the  gallery 
at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

t9r  "Though  thia  funons  picture 
is  called  the  Fall  of  the  Angels^  I  have 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  painter;  whether  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  the  fall  of  sin- 
ners, flung  by  the  angel  of  Judgment 
into  the  abyss  of  wrath  and  perdition.** 

Mm.  Jatneton. 

2.  A  picture  by  Frans  de 
Vriendt,  called  Frans  Floris 
(1520-1570),  a  Flemish  painter, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Fall  of  the  Damned.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640).  In  the  Pinakothek, 
Munich,  Bavaria. 


**  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  tne  powers  of  Rubens 
without  having  seen  this  picture.** 

Sir  Jowhua  Reynold9, 


"The  most  surprising  of  Ra- 
bens's  labors.**  Wilkie, 

Fallen  Angels.    See  Fall  of  the 
Damned. 

Fame,  Torre  deUa.     See  Torrb 
i>ELLA  Fame. 
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Family  of  Darius  before  Alexan- 
der. A  picture  by  Paul  Veronese 
Q530-1588),  and  his  grandest  work. 
Formerly  in  the  Pisani  Palace, 
Venice,  but  purchased  by  the 
British  Government  in  1857,  and 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. 

Famine.  See  Sevbk  Ybabs  of 
Fahiitb. 

Faneuil  Hall.  A  public  edifice  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  famous  as  the 
place  where  the  stirring  speeches 
of  the  Revolutionary  orators  were 
made,  which  incited  the  people 
to  resist  British  oppression  and 
secure  their  independence.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1742  by 
Peter  Faneuil,  a  Huguenot  mer- 
chant. It  M'as  destroyed  by  .fire 
in  1761,  but  rebuilt  three  years 
later.  During  the  siege  of  Boston 
in  1776-76,  it  was  converted  into 
a  theatre.  It  has  a  capacious  hall, 
containing  jwrtraits  of  eminent 
Americans. 

Tbey  like  to  ffo  to  tbe  theatre. and  be 
made  to  weep:  to  Faneuil  Hall,  and  be 
tauffbt  by  Otla,  Webster,  or  KoMuth,  or 
Phillips,  what  great  hearts  they  have, 
what  team,  what  possible  enlargements  to 
their  narrow  borlzona.  Bmenon. 

Athens  and  the  Acropolis.  Borne  and 
the  Capitol,  are  not  more  associated  ideas 
than  are  Boston  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

G.  8.  milard. 

The  real«tance  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  of 
tbe  same  kind  as  the  resistance  to  the  ship- 
money:  atid  in  our  Revolutionary  war 
there  were  as  eloquent  defences  of  our 
principles  and  course  heard  in  the  British 
rarliament  as  echoed  In  Fanueil  Hall. 

Men.  Hm  B.  Stowe. 

Let  the  sounds  of  traffic  die : 

Bhnt  the  mill-gate.  —  ieare  the  stall,  — 
Fling  the  axe  and  hsmmer  by,— 

Throng  to  Faneml  Hall.  Wiittier. 

Forgets  she  how  the  Bay  State,  In  answer 

to  the  call 
Of  her  old  House  of  Burgesses,  spoke  out 

ft-om  Faneuil  Hall  f  Whtttier, 

Farmyard,  The.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Paul  Potter  (1626-1()54), 
the  Dutch  painter.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  gallery  at  Gassel, 
Germany,  but  is  now  in  that  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Fameae  Bull.  [Ital.  Tbro  Famese  ] 
A  celebrated  work  of  ancient 
sculpture,  representing  the  pun- 
ishment of  Dirce.     Njw  in  the 


Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  Italy. 
It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  was  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Caracal  la  at  Rome, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
placed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
mner  court  of  the  Famese  Palace, 
whence  its  name.  In  1786  it  was 
removed  to  Naples.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the 
brothers  ApoUonius  and  Tauris- 
cus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ. 


"The  celebrated  grovm  of  the 

Famese  Bull  is  a  noble  work,  in  which 
tbe  intellectual  conception  of  the  artist 
is  not  at  all  overlaid  by  t^e  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  material."  ffiilard. 

Famese    Cup.     See   Tazza  Fab- 

KBSB. 

Famese  Flora.    See  Flora. 

Famese  Hercules.  A  celebrated 
ancient  st-atue  representing  Her^ 
cules  resting  upon  his  club.  At 
the  foot  of  the  club  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  Greek  sculptor, 
Glycon.  This  statue  was  found 
at  Rome  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  in  1540,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Naples,  Italy,  where 
it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum. 
The  right  hand  is  modem.  By 
some  this  statue  is  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Hercules  of  Ly- 
sippus.    See  Hercules. 


"  The  indication  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  or  their  absolute  suppression, 
is  what  distinguishes  a  Hercules  who  la 
destined  to  flght  monsters  and  brigands, 
and  sdll  be  far  from  the  end  of  bis 
labors,  (W)m  tbe  Hercules  who  Is  purl- 
fled  of  tbe  grosser  corporeal  parts,  and 
admitted  to  the  felicity  of  tbe  Immortal 
gods.  It  Is  thus  that  we  recognize  tbe 
man  in  tbe  Famese  Hercules,  and  tbe 

f'od  in  the  Hercules  of  tbe  Belvedere. 
t  mav  even  be  said  that  this  last  ap- 
{>roacnes  nearer  to  the  sublime  period 
n  art  than  tbe  Apollo  itself.'* 

ninckelmann,  TVan*. 

The  tenor  is  a  spasmodic  buflbon,  a  sort 
of  ugly  Farneie  Hercides,  wearing  one  of 
those  old  chin^clasping  casques  which  is 
only  met  with  amongst  classic  rubbish. 

Taine,  TrcmM. 

Famese  Mercury.  An  ancient 
statue,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Loudon.  Purchased  in 
18()5. 
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Famese  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Faniese.]  A  magnifieeiit  Roman 
palace  of  immense  size,  begun 
ny  Paul  III.,  one  of  tlie  Farnese 
family.  Michael  Angelo  was  one 
of  its  architects.  The  materials 
were  taken  from  the  Coliseum 
and  other  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  great  hall  or  eallery  is  paint- 
ed in  fresco  by  Uaracci  and  his 
scholars.  The  palace  fell  by  de- 
scent to  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
Naples,  and  within  the  last  few 
vears  the  exiled  court  have  made 
it  their  place  of  residence.  The 
Farnese  gallery  of  sculpture  was 
formerly  celebrated;  but  the*best 
pieces  have  been  removed,  and 
are  now  at  Naples,  Italy. 


**  The  Palazzo  Farnese,  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  In  Rome,  Is  a  shame- 
less receiver  of  stolen  goods.  .  .  .  The 
Rreat  hall,  or  gallery,  is  painted  in  ft-esoo 
by  Annlbale  and  Agostino  Caracci,  and 
tbelr  scholars.  .  .  .  About  half  of  Lem- 
prlere's  Classical  Dictionary  is  painted 
on  the  walls  and  celling  of  the  hall.** 

mUard. 


"  Of  all  these  fossils,  the  grand. 
est,  noblest,  most  Imposing  and  rigidly 
magnificent,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Far- 
nese Palace.  Alone,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  square,  rises  ihe  enormous  palace, 
lofty  and  massive,  like  a  fortress  capa- 
ble of  giving  and  receiving  the  heaviest 
ordnance.  It  belongs  to  me  grand  era. 
It  is  indeed  akin  to  the  torsos  of  Mi- 
chncl  Angelo.  You  feel  in  it  the  in- 
spiration of  the  great  pagan  epoch." 

Taine,  Trant. 

ITamesina.  A  beautiful  villa  in 
Rome,  built  in  1506  for  Agostino 
Chigi,  a  great  banker  and  patron 
of  art.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  frescos  of  Raphael. 
Chigi  was  famed  for  his  display 
of  princely  magnificence  and  lux- 
ury. He  gave  here  —  the  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  built 
expressly  for  the  pur}X)8e  —  most 
extravagant  entertainments.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet to  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals, 
three  fish  served  VL\wn  the  table 
are  said  to  have  cost  250  crowns, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  plate  to 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
as  soon  as  used. 


"The    Palazzo   Fnmesina,   the 
•plendid  monument  of  the  taste  and  | 


magnificence  of  Agostino  Chigi,  Is  a 
pilgrim-shrine  in  art,  because  it  con- 
tains the  finest  expression  uf  ItaphauPs 
genius,  when  manifesting  itself  in  pure, 
ly  secular  forms."  JliltardL 

Jt^  **  Peruzzl*s  most  beautiful  build 
ing  is  the  Farnesina.  Vasiu*!  says  Just- 
ly that  it  seems  not  formed  by  m:Munry , 
but  born  out  of  the  ground,  so  com- 
plete does  it  stand  there  In  its  charming 
solitariness.  At  the  iiresent  day  it  is 
forsaken,  its  open  fialis  are  walled  up, 
the  naiii tings  on  the  outer  -walls  arc 
fadea  or  fallen  away  with  the  mortar. 
But  by  degrees,  as  we  become  absorbed 
In  the  paintings,  the  feeling  of  transi- 
toriness  vanishes."         Orimnit  TraH9. 

Note.  —  The  Farnesina  has  l>een 
recently  restored  to  an  elegant 
and  habitable  condition.  Sea 
Galatea. 

Farringdon  Market.  A  market  in 
London,  erected  in  place  of  Fleet 
Market,  opened  in  1829.  8ee 
Fleet  Market. 

Fast  Oastle.  Tliis  ancient  fortress 
in  Scotland  is  the  original  of 
"  Wolfs  Crag,"  in  Scott's  novel 
of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

Fasti  ConBulares.  Famous  tablets 
containing  a  list  of  all  the  consuls 
and  public  officers  of  Rome  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  They  are  still 
legible,  though  much  mutilated. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Conservators, 
Rome. 

Fata  Morgana.  A  singular  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon,  quite  similar 
to  the  mirage,  which,  nnder  cer- 
tain .conditions  of  the  elemental, 
is  observed  in  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, between  the  coasts  of  Cala- 
bria and  Sicilv,and  which  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  seen  upon 
other  coasts.  It  consists  of  mul- 
tiplied images  in  the  air  of  the 
hills,  groves,  buildings,  people, 
and  other  objects  on  the  mir- 
rounding  coasts.  These  images 
are  inverted,  and  the  whole  forma 
a  sort  of  moving  spectacle.  It  is 
popularlv  thouglit  to  be  the  work 
of  the  fairy  of  tlie  same  name. 


"  On  Calabria's  side  lay  Rcgglo, 
which  a  few  weeks  previously  nac* 
suffered  terribly  from  an  earthquake. 
Now  every  thing  lay  in  a  warm,  smiling 
sunlight;  yet  the  smile  of  the  coast 
here  has  in  it  something  like  witch- 
craft.   My  thoughts  were  on  tbo  nAV 
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Bons  whoM  hearts  hare  beat  with  the 
fear  of  death  and  longing  for  life  under 
theec  coa«U»  the  niilllont  who  have 
sailed  here,  from  the  time  Ulysses 
sailed  past  the  cavern  of  Polyphemus, 
until  now  that  our  arrowy  steamer 
glided  over  the  waterv  mirror,  where 
Fata  Morgana  shows  her  airy  palace ; 
but  no  colonnades  of  rays,  no  fantastic 
cupola  and  Gothic  towers,  arose  on  the 
blue  waters.  Yet  the  coast  itself  was  a 
Fata  Morgana  for  the  eye  and  thought.** 
Eant  ChriMiian  Anderwen* 

But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  fe- 
male dramatist,  who,  for  eighteen  long 
months,  can  exhibit  the  beautlfullest  Fata- 
morgana  to  a  flush  cardinal,  wide  awake, 
with  fifty  years  on  his  head;  and  su  Inp 
him  in  her  scenic  illusion  tlist  hs  never 
doubts  but  it  is  all  Arm  esrth.  and  the 

Eutebosrd  coulisse-trees  are    producing 
esperldea  apples  ?  CartyU. 

Fates.    See  Threb  Fates. 

Panbours  St.  Antoine.  A  quarter 
of  Paris  inhabited  by  the  working- 
classes,  and  famous  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789  as  the  source  and 
lieadquarters  of  the  insurrection- 
ary elements  in  the  city.  It  has 
been  since  the  time  of  the  Fronde 
the  seat  of  disturbances.  From 
1830  to  1851  many  riots  and  bloody 
fights  gave  a  disagreeable  charac- 
ter to  this  quarter,  but  since  1854 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  Here  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  some  of  the  chief  manufacto- 
ries of  the  city. 

Faubourg  St.  Germain.  A  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  Paris  in  which 
the  ancient  nobility  resided. 
Many  of  the  houses  of  the  old 
noblesse  are  still  stan'ding. 

4^ "St.  Oermain  is  ftill  of  these 
princely,  aristocratic  mansions,  mourn- 
fally  beautiful,  desolately  grand." 

C.  Beecher. 

Everybody  knowssomethingof  a  hand- 
some and  ver>*  elegant  young  baron  of  vne 
Faubomrg  St.  Oermain^  who,  with  small 
fortune,  very  great  taste,  nnd  greater 
rrcdit  contrived  to  get  on  very  swlmmlng- 
Iv  as  an  adorable  rou^  tina  vaurien  till 
he  was  liard  upon  twenty-flve. 

Jf.  P.  WiUi*. 

The  microscopic  Faubourg  St.  Oermain 
of  the  little  piece  thought  of  raising  the 
qnsrantine  r>r  Monsieur  Madeleine,  the 
probable  relative  of  a  bishop. 

Victor  Hugo,  iTons. 

The  strong  men  usually  give  some  al- 
low8nce,even  to  the  petulances  of  fashion, 
for  that  sfllnity  they  And  in  It.  Napoleon, 
child  of  the  revolution,  destroyer  of  tlic 


old  noblesse,  never  ceased  to  eourt  the 
Faubourg  St.  Oermain,  doubUess  witli 
the  feelnig  that  ntsliiuu  Is  a  homage  to 
men  of  his  stamp  Smenom. 

Faun»  The  [of  Praxiteles].  A  cele- 
brated ancient  statue.  Now  in 
the  Capitol,  Rome. 

4^  *'  It  is  the  marble  image  of  a 
young  man,  leaning  his  right  arm  upon 
the  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree.  ...  It  is 
impossible  to  gaze  long  at  this  stone 
image  without  conceivinK  a  kindly  sen- 
timent towards  It,  as  if  its  substance 
were  warm  to  the  touch,  and  Imbued 
with  actiial  life.**  /lawtAame. 

The  shepherd  asleep  on  a  sheltered  bank 

under  the  rocks,  is  alresdy  a  Faun  of 

•  Fraxitele$,  and  might  be  a  Theseus  or  a 

I'erseus.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Faun.  See  Barberini  Faun,  Dan- 
cing Faun,  Drunken  Faun,  Ron- 
DiNiNi  Faun,  Sleeping  Faun,  etc. 

Favorite,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
July  5, 1864. 

Fawkes's  Oellar.  See  Out 
Fawkes's  Cellaii. 

Feast  of  Boses.  A  picture  by  Al- 
bert Diirer  (1471-1528).  In  the 
monastery  Strahoff  at  Prague, 
Austria. 

Feast  of  the  Gods.  A  large  fresco 
in  the  Famesina,  Bome,  repre- 
senting the  gods  as  deciding  the 
dispute  between  Venus  and  Cu- 
dd,  designed  by  Raphael  (148.'V- 
1520),  but  chiefly  executed  by  his 
pupil  Giulio  Romano. 

Feast  of  the  Gods.  A  noted  pic- 
ture begim  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
(1426-1516),  but  completed  by 
Titian  (1477-1576),  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland at  Alnwick  Castle,  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  copy,  thought 
to  be  by  Poiissin,  in  the  Scotch 
Academy. 

Feast  of  the  King  of  the  Beans. 
A  picture  by  Gabriel  Metsu  (b. 
163U),  a  Dutch  //enre-painter.  In 
the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Feast  of  the  Leirite.  A  picture 
of  great  size  by  Paul  Veronese 
(1630-1588).  It  was  formerly  in 
the  refectory  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  now  in  the  Accademia 
dollo  Belle  Arti,  Venice,  Italy. 
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Fecundidftd,  Iia.  [Offering  to  the 
Goddess  of  Fecundity.]  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Titian  (1477- 
157G).  In  tlie  gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Federal  Hill.  An  eminence  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  interest  during  the  civil 
war,  having  been  seized  and  oc- 
cupied by  Gen.  Butler,  and  heav- 
ily fortified  to  protect  the  citv, 
and  to  overawe  internal  sedi- 
tion. 

Feldmasser,  Die.  [The  Land  Sui^ 
veyors.]  See  Gbombtkiciajts, 
The. 

Felix,  The.    An  Arctic  exploring 
'  ship  which  sailed  to  the  northern 

seas    under   Sir   John   Boss    in 

1850. 

Fellows  Marbles.  A  collection  of 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum, 
Lonuon,  brought  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Xanthus. 

Felsenmeer.  [Sea  of  Rocks.]  1. 
A  remarkable  accumulation  of 
syenitic  rocks  in  the  Odenwald, 
not  far  from  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. 

2.  A  natural  curiosity  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  mass  of  de- 
tached rocks,  near  Hemar,  in 
AVestphalia. 

Fenehurch  Street.  A  street  in 
London,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  fen,  or  bog,  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  Thames. 

Femay.  Tliis  cli&teau,  four  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  Geneva, 
was  built  by  Voltaire,  and  be- 
came his  residence.  He  also 
erected  a  church,  and  founded 
the  little  village  about  it,  by  pro- 
moting manufactures. 

This  and  noveral  unbiioqiiont  appoala  of 
thoDamn  ^ort  arc  anion}(  the  best  points 
In  tho  conduct  uf  tho  rhilosopIuT  of  Fer- 
nay.  Spalding. 

Femihurst.  A  Scottish  fortress  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  near  Jed- 
burgh. 

Ferrara  Oastle.  A  noted  medisBval 
fortress  in  Ferrara,  Italy,  once 


the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Ferrara.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  relics  of  feudal 
times. 

Ferriter's  Castle.  An  ancient  ru- 
ined stronghold,  situated  in  a 
wild  spot,  sumost  on  the  verge  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland. 

Ferronidre,  Ia  EoUe.  See  Bkllb 
Ferkoni^rb. 

Festival  of  Venns  In  the  Isle  of 
Cytherea.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1(>10).  Now  in 
the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Feuillant  Club.  A  political  asso- 
ciation in  Paris  established  dur- 
ing tlie  Revolution.  It  was  ori|ri- 
nally  called  the  Club  of  1789.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Feuillants  in  which 
its  meetings  were  held.  ^ 

Feuillants  f^glise  des].  A  fine 
church  in  Bordeaux,  France.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne. 

Field  Lane.  A  street  in  London 
which  has  now  mostly  disap- 
peared. It  was  inhabited  by  a 
wretched,  criminal  class. 


"  In  its  flithy  shop*  are  expO0ed 
for  Bale  hujce  bunctica  of  second-band 
Bilk  handkerchiefs  of  ail  Blzes  and  pat- 
terns ;  for  here  reside  the  traders  who 
J)urchase  them  from  the  pickpockets. 
Hundreds  of  these  handkerchiefs  bang 
dangling  from  pegs  outside  the  win- 
dows, or  flaunting  nrom the  door-posts; 
and  the  shelves  within  are  piled  with 
them.  Conflnud  as  the  limits  of  Field 
Lane  are,  it  has  its  barber,  its  coffee- 
shop,  Its  beer-shop,  and  its  fried-flsh 
warehouse.  It  is  a  commercial  colony 
of  itnelf,  the  emporium  of  petty  lar- 


ceny. 


IHckena* 


Field  of  Blood.  A  tract  in  Italy, 
now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Canno,  and  still  called  '*  Campo 
di  Sangue,'*  Field  of  Blood.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  battle- 
field of  Cann»,  where  Hannibal 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Romans,  B.C.  216. 

Field  of  Blood.    See  Aceldama. 


Field  of 

FlBIJ>. 


Flodden.    See  Floddsi 
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Field  of  Forty  Footsteps.  A  re- 
gion in  Bloomsbury,  London,  for- 
merly noted  as  a  resort  for  low 
characters,  and  famous  as  the 
scene  of  a  legendary  conflict  be- 
tween two  brothers,  whose  foot- 
steps remained  impressed  in  the 
soil,  and  over  which  no  grass 
would  grow.  Upon  this  legend 
Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter 
based  one  of  their  popular  ro- 
mances. 

Jt5f  '*  The  steps  are  of  the  size  of  a 
large  humaD  foot,  about  three  Inches 
d«ep.  We  counted  only  seventy-six, 
but  were  not  eiact  in  counting.    The 

{)lace  where  one  or  both  of  the  brothers 
s  supposed  to  have  fallen  is  sUII  bare 
ofgra88.»»  Southey. 

June  16. 1800.  Went  into  the  fields  at 
the  twck  of  Montague  House,  and  there 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  forty  footUept: 
the  building  mNterials  are  there  ready  to 
cover  them  trova  the  sight  of  man.  I 
CO  anted  more  than.forty,  but  they  might 
be  the  footprints  oAbe  workmen. 

Joitph  Moier,  Q>mmonplace  Book. 

Field  of  March.  See  Champ  db 
Mabs. 

Field  of  Mars.    See  Campus  Mar- 

TIUS. 

Field  of  Feterloo.  The  popular 
name  of  St.  Peter's  Field,  near 
Manchester,  England,  where, 
Aug.  16,  1819,  a  riot  occurred. 
The  name  was  derisively  imitat- 
ed from  Waterloo. 

Bridges  of  Lodl.  retreats  of  Moscow, 
waterloos,  PeterIoo$,  ten-pound  ftin- 
cbises,  Ur-barrels,  and  guillotines. 

Cariyle. 

Field  of  Bikos.  [Hung.  Jidkos 
Mezo.]  A  celebrated  plain  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Pesth,  Hungary,  in  which  the 
Diet,  or  great  national  assembly, 
of  the  Hungarians,  was  formerly 
held  in  the  open  air. 


Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  A 
celebrated  plain  near  the  town  of 
Ardres  in  Northern  France.  It 
is  known  by  this  name  In  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting  on  this 
spot  in  15-20  between  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 
France  with  their  retinues,  and 
the  cloth  of  gold  with  which  the 
tents  of  the  two  sovereigns  were 
covered. 


I  supposed  von  must  have  served  as  a 

Seomaii  of  the  guard  since  Bluff  King 
lenry  a  time,  and  expected  to  hear  some- 


^!J'I^.?°"*  y^^  **«>"'  ^«  ^'i^^  </^  Clo/A 


Ihev  [Petrarch's  finer  poemsl  differ 
from  tn«»m  [his  imerior  ones]  as  a  May-day 

R recession   of  chimney-sweepers  differs 
-om  tbe  Field  cf  t/te  Cloth  qf  Gold. 

Maeaulay, 

Fifth  Avenue.  A  famous  street  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  beginning 
at  Washington  Square  and  ex- 
tending to  Central  Park.  It  is 
lined  with  costly  edifices,  the 
homes  of  wealthy  citizens,  and 
is  the  most  splendid  street  of 
residences  in  America,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world. 


,  "Fifth  Avenue  Is  the  Belgrave 
Square,  the  Park  Lane,  and  the  PaH 
Mall  of  New  York.  It  Is  certainly  a 
very  fine  street.  The  houses  in  it  are 
magnificent,  not  having  that  aristocratic 
look  which  some  of  our  detached  Lon- 
don  residences  enjoy,  but  an  air  of  com- 
fortable luxury  and  commercial  wealth 
which  is  not  excelled  by  the  best  houses 
of  any  other  town  that  I  know.** 

Anthony  Trollppe, 
Fifth-Avenue  Theatre.    In  New 
York.    A  small  but  elegant  place 
of  amusement. 

Fighting  Gladiator.  A  well- 
known  Greek  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, Paris. 


-,  "There  Is  a  left  arm  again, 
though;  no,  — that  is  from  the  *  Fight- 
Ing  Gladiator,*  —  the  *  Jeune  Illros 
combatant'  of  the  Louvre;  there  is 
the  broad  ring  of  the  shield.  .  .  .  [The 
separate  casts  of  the  •  Gladiator's '  arm 
look  immense ;  but  in  iU  place  the  limb 
looks  light,  almost  slender,  —  such  is 
the  perfection  of  that  miraculouH  mar- 
ble.  I  never  felt  as  if  I  touched  the 
life  of  the  old  Greeks  until  I  looked  on 
that  statue]."  Holmet. 

Welcome,  O  Fighting  Gladiator,  and 
Recumbent  Cleopatra,  and  Dylnpr  Wsrrlor, 
whose  classic  outlines  (reproduced  In  the 
calcined  mineral  of  Lutetia)  crown  my 
loaded  shel  ves !  Motmn. 

Fighting  T^mdraire.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner (1775-1851),  the  English  land- 
scape painter,  and  regarded  one 
of  his  best  works.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Fijah.  A  noted  fountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
larf^est  and  most  remarkable  in 
Syria. 
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Filatrioe,  The.  An  admired  statue 
by  Johann  Gottfried  Schadow 
(1764-1850). 

TUles  du  Calvaire,  Boulevart  des. 
One  of  the  Parisian  boulevards, 
so  named  from  a  convent.  See 
Boulevards. 

Finchley  Common.  Formerly  an 
open  tract  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, England,  much  frequent- 
ed by  highwaymen. 

Ills  enemies  afflimed  .  .  .  that  be 
[George  I'orterj  aomettmes  sot  on  Iione> 
back  late  in  tbe  evening,  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that  when  he  returned  ftom 
these  mysterious  excursions,  his  appear- 
ance Justified  the  susniclon  that  he  had 
been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath 
or  Finehleif  Common.  Mdeaulay. 

Finohley,  March  to.    See  Mabch 

TO  FlMCHIJEY. 

Flnffal's  Cave.  A  famous  and  ro- 
mantic cavern  in  the  island  of 
StafFa,  Scotland.  It  is  227  feet 
long,  and  66  feet  in  heisht  above 
the  water  at  mean  tide.  It  is 
composed  of  pentangular  or  hex- 
agon columns  of  black  basaltic 
rock,  erect,  inclining,  and  curved, 
and  iixegularly  jointed. 

There  all  unknown  its  columns  rose 
Where  dark  and  undisturt>ed  repose 
The  cormofBDt  had  found, 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  weltered  In  that  wondrous  dome; 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  It  seemed,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise.      Seott. 

Ye  ^adowy  Beings,  that  have  rights  and 

claims 
In  every  cell  of  FingaVt  mysticgrot. 
Where  are  ye  ?  Wordsworth. 

Not  Aladdin  magian 
Ever  ftuch  a  work  began ; 
Not  the  wizard  of  the  Dee 
Ever  such  a  dream  could  Me ; 
Not  Saint  John  in  Patmos'lsle, 
In  the  passion  of  his  toil. 
When  lie  saw  the  churches  seven, 
UoldenHusled,  built  up  in  heaven. 
Gazed  at  such  a  rugged  wonder. 

KBOtt, 

Finsbury.  A  now  populous  boi^ 
ough  of  London,  including  the 
old  district  of  Moorflelds.-  Cun- 
ningham says  that  Finsbury  was 
a  popular  place  for  Sunday  walks 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Eiizalieth 
and  James.  Shadwell  says  that 
you  could  here  see  "  Haberdash- 
ers walking  with  their  whole  Arc- 


side.**  According  to  tradition,  the 
name  Finsbury  is  derived  from 
two  daughters  of  one  of  the  Cru« 
saders,  as  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  orom  an  old  ballad:  — 

Old  Sir  John  Fines  he  had  the  name. 

Being  buried  in  that  place. 
Mow,  since  then,  called  Fitubkry^ 

To  his  renown  and  grace; 
Which  time  to  come  shall  not  outwear. 

Nor  yet  the  same  deface. 

And  likewise  when  those  maidens  died 

They  gave  those  pleasant  fields 
Unto  our  London  citizens. 

Which  they  most  bravely  hleld; 
And  now  they  are  made  most  pleasant 
walks. 
That  great  contentment  yield. 

Oid  Ballad, 


**Moorgato  ooens  to  the  moor, 

or  fen,— -hence  the  oistrict  name  ^it, 
or  Fensbury."  Athtfunmt. 

And  glv*st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thj 

oaths. 
As  if  tliou  never walk*st fitrther thtMFhuh 

bury.  jSAaJtsqiwiare. 

Finsbury  Park.  A  pleasure-ground 
in  London,  opened  in  1809. 

Finstermiinz.  A  magnificent  pass 
or  defile  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
second  in  point  of  grandeur  only 
to  the  Via  Mala. 

First  Iiesson.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873). 

Fish- Street  HilL  In  London. 
Here  is  the  monument  built,  from 
designs  by  Wren,  in  commemor^ 
tion  of  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
Bl  ack  Pri  nee  had  a  palace  on  Fish- 
street  Hill. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  sitting  nn* 
moved  at  one  or  the  sentimental  pieces, 
was  asked  how  he  could  be  so  indlmrent. 
*'  Why,  tnily,"  says  he,  **  as  the  hero  is 
but  a  tradesman,  it  is  Indlflitrent  to  me 
whether  ho  be  turned  out  of  his  counting- 
house  on  FiA-UrtH  HUU  itnce  he  will 
still  have  enough  left  to  open  shop  in  9u 
Ollcs'a  OoUimith. 

I  find  mjrself  before  a  fine  picture  in  th« 
morning.  Was  It  ever  otherwise  Y  What 
Is  become  of  Fish  Street  Bill 

Charles  Lamb, 

Twelve  columns  like  the  moniimont  on 
FnA  Street  Hill  mlpht  give  the  reader  some 
Idea  of  the  vastncssof  these  pillars  Cin 
the  palace  of  Kamac].       L^ivre,  Trams, 

Fisher,  Fort.    See  Fokt  Fishsb. 

Fisher  Boy.  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873). 
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4^  "  ITben  oune  a  lithe,  graoeful,  Im- 
mature figure  of  the  Fisher  Boy,  hold- 
ing a  Bhell  to  bit  ear;  the  expreeniun, 
the  whole  air  and  aspect,  suggestive  of 
the  mystery  of  life  that  connects  Its 
outset  with  eternity.**         Tuckerman. 

Fisherman  presenting  the  Bing 
of  St.  Mark  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice.  A  famous  picture  by 
Paris  Bordone  (1500-167H).  In 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
Venice,  Italy. 

j$S^  "  A  grand  piece  of  scenic  deco- 
ration. The  nameroQB  figures,  the 
vivid  color,  the  luxuriant  architec- 
ture, remind  us  of  Paul  Veronese,  with, 
however,  more  delicacy,  hoth  In  color 
and  execution.**  Mrs.  Jameson, 

Fishmongers'  Hall.  A  celebrated 
hall  in  London,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  great  city  guilds,  or  com- 

einies,  situated  near  London 
ridse.  This  company  has  num- 
berea  about  50  lord  mayors, 
and  on  Julv  10,  1864,  had  been 
incorporated  500  years. 

Five  Forks.  A  famous  locality  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  where  a  last  stand  was  made 
by  Gen.  Lee's  troops,  who  being 
repulsed  at  this  point,  Lee  con- 
cluded to  evacuate  the  city  of 
Richmond,  April  2, 1865. 

Five  Points.  A  district  in  the  city 
of  New  York  near  the  Tombs, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  Baxter, 
Park,  and  Worth  streets,  former- 
ly noted  as  being  one  of  the  most 
wretched  and  dangerous  quarters 
in  the  metropolis.  Its  character 
lias  somewhat  improved  of  late. 

There  are  many  by<«treets  (in  New 
York)  almost  ss  neutral  In  clean  colors, 
and  positive  In  dirty  ones,  as  by-streets 
in  London;  and  there  Is  one  quarter, 
commonly  called  the  Five  PoinU^  which, 
in  re»pect  of  fllth  and  wretchedness,  may 
be  safely  backed  against  Seven  Dials,  or 
any  other  part  of  flinied  St.  Giles's. 

Dickent* 

Flagellation,  The.  A  picture  by 
Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  called  11 
Sodoma  (1479-1549).  In  the  Insti- 
tute of  Fine  Arts  at  Siena,  Italy. 


"  This  hallowed  work  of  genius 

shows  what  pictorial  art,  devoutlv  ex- 
ercised, might  effect  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gious  truth.'*  Hawthorne. 

4^  <*  At  last  we  came  to  a  picture 
by  Bodoma,  the  moat  illustrious  repre- 


sentative of  the  Biencse  school.  It 
was  a  fresco,— Christ  bound  to  the  pil- 
lar after  having  been  scourged.  I  do 
believe  that  painting  has  never  done 
any  thing  better,  so  far  as  expression  is 
concerned,  than  this  figure.  In  all 
these  generations  since  it  was  painted, 
it  must  have  softened  thousands  of 
hearts,  drawn  down  rivers  of  tears, 
been  more  effectual  than  a  million  of 
sermons.  Really  it  is  athingto  sUnd  and 
weep  at.  No  other  painter  has  done 
any  thing  that  can  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared with  this."  JIaiDthome, 

Flagellation,  Column  of  the.    See 

COLUMK  OF  THE  FlAGRLLATION. 

Flaminia,  Porta.    See  Porta  Fla- 

MINIA. 

Flaminian  Way.  See  Via  Fla- 
MuriA. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre.    See  Col- 

ISSUM. 

The  FUvrian  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  enable  us  to  realize 
Imperial  Rome  more  vividly  than  even 
the  glowing  pages  of  Tacit ui*. 

Jeanee  Ferffuseon. 

Fleece,  The.  Formerly  a  tavern 
in  Covent  Garden,  liondon,  the 
scene  of  numerous  disorderly  dis- 
putes, and,  as  Aubrey  expresses 
It,  "  very  unfortunate  for  homi- 
cides." 

Fleet,  The.  A  famous  prison  in 
London,  named  from  the  creek,  or 
stream,  of  the  Fleet,  upon  the 
bank  of  which  it  was  erected. 
After  an  existence  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  it  was  abolished,  and 
removed  about  1845.  It  has  been 
tenanted  by  many  distinguished 
victims.  Pope  calls  it  the  "  Haunt 
of  the  Muses,"  from  the  number 
of  poets  who  have  been  contined 
here.  The  prisoners  were  sub- 
jected in  many  cases  to  most 
cruel  and  outrageous  treatment. 
The  horrors  of  the  Fleet  were 
brought  to  public  notice  in  172G 
by  the  trial  of  the  warden  for 
murder.  The  prison  and  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  were  no- 
torious for  tne  so-called  "  Fleet 
Marriages,"  which  were  per- 
formed by  clergymen  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Great  numbers  of  these 
marriages  were  solemnized,  as 
the  clergvmen  could  of  course 
defy  the  fine  for  i)erforming  clan- 
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destine  and  irregular  marriages. 
The  practice  was  put  a  atop  to  l)y 
act  of  Parliament  in  1754.  The 
day  before  this  act  went  into 
operation,  217  marriages  were  re- 
corded in  one  register  alone. 
Dickens  describes  tne  latter  days 
of  the  Fleet  in  the  ''Pickwick 
Papers."    See  Fleta. 

Scarce  had  the  coach  discharged  lU  tmaty 

fare. 
But  Kaping  crowds  surroand  th*  amorous 

pair. 
The  busy  plyers  make  a  miffhty  stir, 
And  whispering,  cry,  *'Dye  want  the 

parson,  sir?** 

Bumourt  qf  the  Fleei. 

IFleet  Ditch.  Formerly  an  open 
ditch  in  London,  between  Ilol- 
born  and  the  Thames,  so  called 
from  the  Fleet  River,  the  supply 
of  water  from  which  being  di- 
verted, the  ditch  became  stag- 
nant, and  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts 
of  offal  and  filth.  Ben  Jonson, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  have  with 
minute  detail  described  this  pes- 
tilential nuisance.  It  is  now 
arched  over,  and  serves  as  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  London. 

To  where  Fteet-ditch^  with  disemboguing 

streams 
Rolis  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to 

Thames. 
The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom  no  sluice 
of  mud 
.    With  deeper  sable  blots  the  sliver  flood. 

Pope. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels 

flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they 

go; 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odors  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  saU'd  from  by  their  sight 

snd  smell. 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  its  rapid 

force. 
From  Smlthfleld  to  St  *Pulohre's  shape 

their  course. 
And,  In  huge  confluence  Jotaied  at  SnowbiU 

ridge. 
Fall  ttom  the  Conduit  prone  to  Holbom 
„       Bridge; 

Rweepinkis  fh>m  butchers'  stalls,  .  .  . 
Dead  cats,  and   turnip-tops,  come  tam- 

bllng  down  the  flood.  Sioift. 

By  what  methixls,  by  what  gifts  of  eye 
and  linnd.  does  a  heroic  Samuel  Johnson, 
nuw  when  cast  forth  into  that  waste  chaos 
(if  iiuthoriihip,  maddest  of  things,  a  min- 
Kled  I'hiogethon  and  Fleet-ditch,  with  lu 
floating  lumber,  and  sea-krakens,  and  mud> 
Hpcctrcs.  —  shape  himself  a  voyajre;  of 
the  trannent  driftwotxl.  and  the  fnduring 
iron,  built  him  a  iieAWorthv  life-boat,  tind 
sail  therein,  undrowned,  unpolluted, 
through  the  roaring  "mother  of  dead 
dof!H,"  onwards  to  an  eternal  landmark, 
and  city  that  hath  foundations  ?    Carlylt. 


Fleet  Market.  A  meat  and  vegOi 
table  market  in  London,  estab- 
lished over  Fleet  Ditch  in  17;I7. 
Farringdon  Market  —  occupy i  ng 
nearly  the  same  place  and  opened 
in  182i9 — now  takes  its  place. 


"  Fleet  Market,  at  that  time  [Ko 
Popery  RiotaJ,  was  a  long  irregular  row 
of  wooden  sheds  and  pent-houses,  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  wnat  ia  now  called 
Farringdon  Street.  They  were  Jumbled 
together  in  a  moat  unaightiv  fashion  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  to  tne  great  ob- 
struction of  the  thoroughfare  and  the 
annoyance  of  pasaengers,  who  were  fain 
to  make  their  way  as  beat  they  could 
among  carts,  baakets,  barrows,  trucks, 
casks,  bulks,  and  benches,  and  to  Joatle 
with  porters,  hucksters,  waggonera,  and 
a  motley  crowd  of  bnyera,  sellers,  pick- 
pockets, vagrants,  and  idlers.  ...  It 
was  indispensable  to  most  public  con- 
veniences in  those  davs  that  they  should 
be  public  nuisances  likewise,  and  Fleet 
Market  maintained  the  principle  to  ad- 
miration.'* IHcJtent. 

Fleet  Street.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated thoroughfare  in  London, 
BO  called  from  the  stream  of  the 
same  name.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  famous  for  its  exhibitions 
and  processions,  its  printers  and 
booksellers,  its  coffee-houses  and 
taverns,  and  its  banking-houses. 

The  foaming  pots  which  the  best  tap  of 
Flett  St.  supplies.  T  N.  Tc^fourd, 

Cheapside.  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and 

Ludgate  Hill. 
Each  name  a  very  story  In  itself. 

Bobeft  Xei^M<M« 

Fleta.  A  Latinized  appellation  of 
the  noted  Fleet  prison,  formerly 
situated  in  London.  John  Sel- 
den  (1584-1664)  published  a  work 
entitled  "Fleta."  See  Fleet, 
The. 


"  In  1647  he  [Selden]  pabltahed 
fVx>m  a  manuscript  In  the  Cotton  library 
the  valuable  old  law  treatise  entitled 
*  Fleta,'  so  named  fVom  being  compiled 
by  its  anonymous  author  while  connned 
In  the  Fleet  prison,  most  probably  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I."  Sinffer. 

Fleurs,  Ch&teau  des.  See  Cha- 
teau DKS  Fleurs. 

Flight  into  Egypt.  [Ital.  La  Fu" 
ga  in  Egitto,  Ft,  La  Fuite  tie  la 
Sainte  Famille  en  Egypte  J  Of  the 
comiK>sitions  treating  of  this  inci* 
dent  in  the  life  of  the  infant  8ik 
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■*1our,  tlie  following  are  among 
the  better  known.  See  also  Rb- 
P08B  IN  Egypt. 

Flight  into  Egypt.  An  admired 
picture  by  Guadenzio  Ferrari 
<1484-1550).  In  the  church  of  the 
Minorites  at  Varallo,  Italy. 

Flight  into  Egypt.  A  beautiful 
fresco  by  Bemardin  Pinturicchio 
(14M-1513).  In  the  church  of  St. 
Onofrio  at  Rome. 

Flight  into  Egypt.  A  picture 
by  Joachim  Patenier  ( — d.  1624), 
a  Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium. 

Flight  into  Egypt,  See  Rbtubn 
FROM  THE  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Slodden  Field.  A  locality  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, near  Comhill,  where,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1513,  was 
fought  the  famous  battle  between 
the  English  and  Scotch,  which  is 
described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Marmion." 

Floors  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  near  Kelso 
in  Scotland. 

Flora.  A  famous  colossal  statue, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Garacalla 
at  Rome,  and  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art.  It  has  been  va- 
riously considered  as  representing 
a  Venus,  a  Hebe,  and  Hope.  By 
Winckelmann  it  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  Muses.  Now  in  the 
museum  at  Naples.  [Also  called 
the  Farneae  Flora.] 

4^  "  I  always  returned  to  a  colos- 
sal Flora,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  draped  so  as  to  reveal  her  forms, 
but  of  such  an  austere,  dignified  sim- 
plicity.   She  is  a  veritable  goddess." 

Tainet  Trans. 

Flora.  A  beautiful  picture  by  Ti- 
tian (1477-1576),  or,  as  so»iie  think, 
by  Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma 
Vecchio  (1480-1528),  representing 
a  woman  in  white,  with  ilowing 
hair,  holding  flowers.  In  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 

Flora.  A  statue  by  Thomas  Craw- 
ford (1814-1867).  In  Central  Park, 
New  York. 

Florida,  The.  A  Confederate  pri- 
vateer, built  by  Laird  of  Liver- 


pool, and  commanded  by  John 
Moffit.  She  was  captured  in  San 
Salvador  Bay,  Brazil,  Oct,  6, 1864, 
by  the  United  States  ship  Wachu- 
sett, 

jfggm  u  -pjjg  Confederates,  encouraged 
bv  British  favors,  employed  a  British 
shipbuilder  (lir.  Laird,  a  member  of 
Parliament)  to  construct  vessels  for 
them  for  privateering  purposes.  The 
Oreto  was  sent  to  sea  in  disffuise,  sailed 
for  the  British  port  of  Nassau,  and 
early  in  September  appeared  off  the 
harbor  of  Mobile  flying  British  colors. 
She  ran  Into  Mobile  Harbor,  eluding 
the  blockading  fleet,  and  escaped  late 
in  December,  when  she  bore  the  name 
of  Florida.  She  hovered  most  of  the 
time  on  the  American  coast,  but  was 
closely  watched  by  national  vessela 
She  managed  to  elude  them.  Finally 
she  ran  into  the  Brazilian  port  of  Ba- 
hia  or  San  Salvador,  after  capturing  a 
barque;  and  there  she  was  captured 
by  the  WachuseU,  CapU  Collins.  This 
capture  was  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  excite, 
menu  The  captain  and  prize  soon 
after  appeared  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
not  long  after  the  Florida  was  sunk 
near  Newport  News. '*  .  Losing. 

Flume,  The.  A  remarkable  ravine 
700  feet  lone  in  the  Franconia 
mountains,  N.H.,  through  which 
flows  the  Flume  cascade.  The 
rocky  walls  which  enclose  the 
caflon  are  some  65  feet  in  height. 
At  one  point,  where  the  passage 
is  only  ten  feet  in  width,  an 
enormous  granite  bowlder  is  sus- 
pended. 

Foligno  Madonna.    See  Madonna 

DI  FOLIONO. 

Fontaine  des  Innocents.  A  fa- 
mous fountain  in  Paris,  built  in 
1550  by  Pierre  Lescot,  with  stat- 
ues and  bas-reliefs  by  Jean  Gou- 
jon. 

Fontaine  Molidre.  A  public  foun- 
tain in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  with  the  statue  of  Mo- 
lifere,  and  near  the  house  where 
that  great  dramatist  died. 

Fontainebleau.  A  vast  and  ir- 
rejfularly  shaped  palace  at  Fon- 
tainebleau ffountam  of  beautiful 
water],  France,  about  37  miles 
from  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  royal  residences  in 
Europe,    and     associated    with 
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many  liistorical  events  of  in- 
terest. The  present  palace  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Francis  I. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  it 
by  Henry  IV.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  signed  his  abdication 
in  1814.  Under  Louis  Philippe 
the  palace  was  much  improved, 
and  restored  to  something  like 
its  early  condition.  It  nas  a 
magniflcent  park  kept  with  great 
care  like  a  garden.  The  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  covers  84  English 
miles. 

1644, 7  March.  I  went  with  some  com- 
pany toward<4  Fontainebleau,  a  samptuouB 
Enlace  of  the  King's,  like  van  of  Hampton 
^ourt,  about  14  lenKUC'S  fiom  tlie  city. 
By  tbe  way,  we  pass  through  a  forei^t  so 
prodigiously  encompassed  with  hideous 
rocks  of  wnitlMh  hard  stone,  heaped  one 
on  another  in  mountainous  heights;  but 
I  think  the  like  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  abounds  with  stags,  wolves, 
boars;  and  not  long  after  a  lynx,  or  ounce, 
was  killed  amongst  them,  which  hnd  de- 
voured some  passengers.  .  .  .  This  bouse 
is  nothing  so  siately  and  unitorme  as 
Hampton  Court.  John  Evelyn^  Diary. 

For  such  it  was.  when  long  ago 
I  sat  in  my  leafy  8tu<tio 
In  the  dear  old  Forest  of  FontainMeau. 

C.  P.  Cranch. 

In  the  lone  brakes  of  FontaineUeau^ 
Or  chAlets  near  the  Alpine  snow. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Fontana  della  Barcaccia.  A  well- 
known  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  Rome,  designed  by  Ber- 
nini (1598-1680).  It  IS  in  the  form 
of  a  boat  (barcaccia),  whence  the 
name. 

Fontana  di  Trevi.  [Fountain  of 
Trevi.]  A  large  and  celebrated 
fountain  in  Rome,  built  by  Clem- 
ent XII.,  in  1735,  from  designs  of 
Niccolo  Salvi,  with  a  statue  of 
Neptune  and  other  figures  by  Pi- 
etro  Bracchi.  The  fountain  is 
supplied  by  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Aoqua  Yergine. 


"The  Fontana  dl  Trevi  Is  In 
the  heart  of  Rome.  A  mass  of  rocks 
Is  tumbled  together  at  the  base  of  the 
facade  of  an  immense  palace.  In  a 
large  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  fiafade 
Is  a  statue  of  Neptune  in  liis  car,  the 
horses  of  which,  with  their  attendant 
Tritons,  are  pawing  and  sprawling 
among  the  rocks.  All  this  is  in  bad 
taste,  an  incongruous  blending  of  fact 
and  fable,  chilled  by  the  coldest  of 
aUegories;  but  it  sounds  worse  Id  de- 


serlptlon  than  It  looks  to  tbe  eye.  The 
water  gushes  up  in  sparkling  and 
copious  masses  from  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  rocks,  spouts  fh>m  tbe  noa- 
trlls  of  the  horses  and  the  oonchs  of 
the  Tritons,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
scene  its  own  dancing  and  glittering 
beauty.  .  .  .  As  we  look,  we  begin  with 
criticism;  but  we  end  with  admlni- 
Uon."  milard. 


**  In  the  daytime  there  is  hardly 
a  livelier  scene  In  Rome  than  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  .  .  . 
for  the  water  of  Trevi  is  in  request  far 
and  wide  as  the  moat  refreshing 
draught  for  feverish  lips,  and  the 
wholesomeat  to  drink  that  can  any- 
where be  found.  Tradition  goes  that  a 
parting  draught  at  the  fountain  of  Tre- 
vi ensures  a  traveller's  return  to  Rome 
whatever  obstacles  and  improbabllitlea 
may  seem  to  beset  him."     HatiAhome. 

Till,  Trajan's  whisperinir  forum  passed. 
We  hear  the  waters,  showering  bright. 

Of  Trevi*  $  ancient  fountain,  cast 
Their  woven  music  on  the  night. 

Bayard  Tayhr. 

Fontana  Faolina.  [The  Pauline 
Fountain.]  One  of  the  lai^geat 
and  most  imposing  fountains  in 
Rome,  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
built  to  resemble  the  facade  of 
a  church.  It  was  erected  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  1612,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Fontana;  so  that  bv- 
a  whimsical  coincidence  both 
names  are  perpetuated  in  that  of 
the  fountain  itself. 

Fonthill  Abbey.  A  showy  monas- 
tic building,  erected  at  great  ex- 
pense, at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  near  Salisbury, 
Wilts,  England,  by  William 
Beckford,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Vathek."  The  building  was 
constructed  in  fantastic  style,  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  passion, 
shrouded  with  great  mystery,  the 
grounds  being  enclosed  by  a  wall 
12  feet  hi^h  and  seven  miles  long. 
At  one  time  SOO  men  were  em- 
ployed by  day  and  night.  A 
wooden  tower  400  feet  nigh  was 
capriciously  built,  merely  to  see 
the  effect  of  such  a  structure,  and, 
being  taken  down,  was  replaced 
by  a  tower  of  stone.  Twenty- 
five  vears  later,  in  1825,  this  lat« 
ter  fell,  owing  to  imperfect  con- 
struction; and  the  estate  being 
sold,  the  buildings  were  demof 
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fobed.  In  this  mansion  Mr. 
Beckford  resided  for  over  20 
years.  The  property  is  said  to 
We  brought  £350,000  at  the  sale. 

The  mighty  master  waved  his  wand,  and 

lo! 
On  the  astontohed  eye  the  glortous  show 
Bunt  like  a  vision !  — '- 

Ascend' the' steps!  the  high  and  fretted 

roof 
Is  woven  by  some  elfln  hand  aloof: 
Whilst  from  the  painted  windows'  long 

A  mellow  light  is  shed,  as  not  of  day 
How  gorgeous  all !  W.  L.  Bowles. 

Fools,  Order  of.  See  Order  of 
Fools. 

Force,  Iia.  A  noted  prison  in  Par- 
is, and  the  principal  one  in  the 
city.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard Mazas. 

-They  are,"  Mr  Lorry  whispered  the 
words,  ftlancing  fearfully  round  at  the 
locked  room.  **  murdering  the  prisoners. 
If  you  are  sure  of  what  you  mV  :  if  you 
really  have  the  power  yon  think  you 
have,— as  I  believe  you  have.— make 
yourself  known  to  these  devils,  and  yet 
Uken  to  La  Force.**  JMekeiu. 

Ford's.  1.  Formerly  a  theatre  in 
Washington,  and  noted  as  the 
buildins  within  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
April  19,  1865,  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  The  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United-States  Gov- 
ernment, closed  as  a  theatre,  and 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
an  army  medical  museum,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

2.  A  grand  opera-house  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  It  has  an  elegant 
auditorium,  and  accommodates 
2,500  persons. 

Forefathers'    Bock.     See   Pltm- 

OUTU  KOCK. 

Forest  Hills.  A  large  cemetery  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston, 
Mass.  It  contains  some  fine  mon- 
uments. 

Forester's  Family.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873), 
the  most  celebrated  modem 
painter  of  animals. 

Forfarshire,  The.  A  British  steam- 
er wrecked  Sept.  6, 1838,  on  the 
voyage  from  Hull  to  Dundee. 
Nine   persons  were  saved  from 


the  wreck  by  the  heroic  exertions 
of  Grace  Darling,  daughter  of  the 
lighthouse-keeper  on  one  of  the 
Fame  Islands,  who  rowed  with 
her  father  in  a  small  boatthrouprh 
the  heavy  sea  to  the  sinking  ship. 

Forge  of  Vulcan.  A  drawing  by 
Annibale  Caracci  (156(V-1609).  In 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Forge  of   Vulcan.    A  celebrated 

Sicture  by  Diego  Rodriguez  de 
ilva  y  Velasquez  (159»-1«60),  the 
Spanish  painter.  In  the  Museum 
of  Madrid,  Spain. 

Forge  of  Vulcan.  A  picture  by 
Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoret- 
to (1512-1504).  In  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace, Venice,  Italy. 

Fomarina,  I«a.  The  name  given 
to  several  portraits  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520).  There  is  much 
doubt,  both  as  to  the  name  itself, 
and  the  person  represented:  but 
the  latter  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  Raphael's  mistress. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  the 
name  was  invented  to  suit  a  story 
of  the  painter's  having  attached 
himself  to  a  potter's  daughter, 
but  there  is  no  authentic  evidence 
in  the  case.  Tlie  portrait  bearing 
this  name,  in  the  Barberini  Pal- 
ace, in  Rome,  is  regarded  as  the 
earlier  work.  Tliere  is  another 
somewhat  resembling  it  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  which  is 
thought  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  Sistine  Madonna.  There 
is  still  another  portrait,  also  called 
La  Fornarina,  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  UiBzi  at  Florence,  which  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  Raphael, 
but  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
(1485-1547),  and  has  been  various- 
ly adjudged  to  represent  either 
the  improvvisatrice  Beatrice  da 
Ferrara,  or  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Marchesa  di  Pescara,  Michael 
Augelo's  friend.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  are  several  oth- 
er female  portraits  bearing  the 
name  of  La  Fornarina.    One  in 

E articular,  which  is  also  called 
Dorothea,  dated  1512,  and  now 
generally  ascribed  to  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  is  at  Blenheim,  Eng- 
land. 
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"  It  In  now  no  lecret  amonir  con- 
noiMeura  that  the .  •o-called  Foraarina 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi,  and  n  por> 
trait  named  Dorothea,  at  Blenheim, 
both  supplemented  with  the  title  of 
Raphael's  Mistress,  are  by  the  hand  of 
Sebastian.'* 

EatUake^  Hand-book  of  Painting. 


••  The  portrait  of  the  young  girl, 
or  woman,  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  is 
u  wonderful  painting.  I  call  it  so  be- 
cause it  bears  about  it  in  a  high  degree 
the  character  of  mysterious  unfathom- 
ableness."  GritMnt  TVxifM.- 

Foro  Trajano.  See  Fobdm  of 
Tbajan. 

Forsyth  Place.  A  well-known 
public  park  in  Savannah,  6a. 

Fort  Adams.  One  of  the  strongest 
defences  on  the  United-States 
coast,  near  Newport,  R.I.  It 
mounts  468  cannon,  and  requires 
a  garrison  of  3,000  men. 

Fort  Albany.  A  ruined  earthwork 
south  of  Arlington,  Ya.,  one  of 
the  great  fortifications  by  which 
Washington  was  defended  during 
the  civilwar. 

Fort  Bowyer.  A  fortification  near 
Mobile,  Ala.,  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Feb.  11, 1815,  and  the  scene 
of  the  last  encounter  in  the  sec- 
ond war  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Fort  Caroll.  A  strong  United 
States  fortification  on  an  artificial 
island  a  few  miles  below  Balti- 
more, Md  It  commands  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River. 

Fort  Caswell.  A  fortification  of 
brick  on  the  Cape-Fear  River, 
N.C.  It  was  seized  by  the  Con- 
federates in  1861,  and  destroyed 
by  them  in  1866. 

Fort  Clinton.  An  old  fortification 
on  the  Hudson,  a  part  of  the  de- 
fences which  were  designed  to 
close  the  river  against  the  British 
fleet  in  1777. 

Fort  Columbus.  A  United  States 
fortification  on  Governor's  Inland 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York 

Fort  Dearborn.  A  stockade  fort 
built  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1803  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Chicago.  It 
waH  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Indians. 


Fort  de  rXSduse.  A  celebrated 
French  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland,  not  far  from  Geneva. 

Fort  Donelson.  A  Confederate 
stronghold  in  Kentucky  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was 
taken  by  Gen.  Grant  and  Com- 
modore Foote,  Feb.  16, 1862. 

The  brave  men  wlio  besieged  Z^onctem, 
and  who.  after  flghting  through  the  day 
fur  three  consecutive  days,  lay  each  ntisht 
on  the  ground  wUhoat  shelter  exposed  tu 
the  rain  and  sleet,  were  chiefly  lUluoiMina. 
It  was  there  that  rebellion  received  the 
heavy  blow  which  has  staggered  It  ever 
since.  L.  lYumbuU. 

An'  how,  sence  Fort  Ikmd$m.  wlnntn*  th« 

day 
Consists  in  triumphantly  giti in  away. 

LowWy  Btglow  Papen. 

Fort  du  Quesne.  An  old  French 
fort  and  trading-post  which  for- 
merly occupied  uie  site  where  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  now 
stands.  After  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  another  fort 
was  built  on  the  same  spot,  and 
named  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  SUsworth.  A  ruined  earth- 
work near  Alexandria,  Va.,  one 
of  the  great  fortifications  by 
which  Washington  was  defended 
during  the  civil  war. 

Fort  Fisher.  A  fortification  on 
the  Cape-Fear  River,  and  the 
principal  defence  of  Wilmington, 
K.C.,  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  taken  by  the 
Federal  troops  under  Gen,  Terry, 
Jan.  15,  1865. 

Fort  Frederick.  A  ruined  fortifi- 
cation near  Martinsburg,  Va., 
built  by  the  province  in  1765  as  a 
frontier  fortress.  It  is  a  quadran- 
gular structure  of  stone. 

Fort  Oeorge.  A  citadel  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland,  constructed 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  considered  the  most 
important  fortress  in  Scotland. 

Fort  Griswold.  A  ruined  fortifi- 
cation near  New  London,  Conn. 
It  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
British  in  September,  1781. 

Fort  Hamilton.  A  strong  fortress 
on  the  Narrows,  protecting  the 
approaches  to  New  York. 
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Fort  Hill.  An  eminencd  near  Mys- 
tic, Conn.,  the  seat  of  Sassacus, 
the  sachem  of  the  Pequot  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  had  here  his  royal 
fort. 

pert  HiU.  An  ancient  fortifica- 
tion near  Genera,  N.Y.,  heliered 
to  have  been  erected  by  the 
*' mound-builders."  A  hundred 
vears  ago  it  was  covered  with 
large  and  ancient  trees. 

Fort  Hill.  One  of  the  historical 
three  hills  upon  which  the  city  of 
Boston  (Triniountain),  Mass.,  was 
bnilt.  It  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
having  been  levelled  for  building 
purposes. 

Fort  Independence.  A  strong 
granite  fort,  but  recently  finisheo, 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  Mass. 
The  first  fortifications  on  this  site 
were  built  in  1634.  The  battery 
was  called  Castle  William  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Kin 
AYilliam.  It  was  strengthene 
by  the  British,  who  destroyed  it 
when  they  evacuated  Boston ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  repaired  by  the 
Americans,  and  received  its  pres- 
ent name  in  1796. 

Fort  Lafayette.  A  strong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  Narrows,  defending 
the  approaches  to  New  York.  It 
was  a  famous  prison  for  state 
criminals  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

Fort  McHenry.  A  United  States 
fortification  on  Whetstone  Point 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  com- 
manding the  harbor  approaches. 

Fort  Mifflin.  A  strong  fortifica- 
tion just  l)elow  Philadelphia,  and 
giiarding  the  approaches  to  the 
city. 

Fort  Montgomery.  An  old  forti- 
fication on  the  Hudson,  of  which 
some  ruins  still  remain.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  system  of  defences 
designed  to  close  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  against  the  approach 
of  the  British  fleet  in  1777. 

Port  Moultrie.  A  fortification  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  protecting  the 
approaches  to  Charleston,  S.C. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  older 
fortress  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  built  of  palmetto  logs,  and 


was  celebrated  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  a  British  attack  in 
1776. 

A*  fVom  Moultrie,  close  at  hand. 
And  the  batteries  on  the  land. 
Round  its  taint  but  fearless  baud 

8hot  and  shell 
Baining  hid  the  doubtful  light 

E.  M,  Stoddard. 

Fort  Monroe.  A  strong  United 
States  fortification  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  attempted 
secession  of  the  State,  and  through 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Say^ilot.  what  this  fort  may  be, 

whose  sentinels  look  down 
From  moated  walls  that  show  the  sea 

'I'heir  deep  embrasures'  frown  f 
The  rebel  host  claims  all  the  const ; 

But  these  are  friends,  we  know. 
Whose  footprints  spoil  the  '*  sacred  soil," 

And  this  is  ?  —  Fort  Monroe  I 

O.  W  Holmes. 

Fort  Ontario.  A  strong  fortifica- 
tion at-  Oswego,  N.Y.,  command- 
ing the  harbor. 

Poi-t  Pillow.  1.  A  Confederate  for- 
tification on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  taken  by 
Federal  gun-boats,  June  4, 1862. 

2.  A  Federal  fortification  in 
Kentucky,  garrisoned  mainly  by 
negroes,  taken  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, April  12,  18(i4. 

Fort  Pitt.     See  Fort  du  Qcjeske. 

Port  Preble.  A  strong  fortifica- 
tion commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  harbor  of  Portlana,  Me. 

Fort  Richmond.  A  strong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  Narrows,  a  part  of 
the  system  of  defences  which  pro- 
tect the  approaches  to  New  York. 

Fort  St.  Marks.  An  old  Spanish 
fortress  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
According  to  an  inscription  over 
the  gateway  it  was  linished  in 
1766,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
hundred  vears  in  building.  \Vith 
its  castellated  battlements,  its 
portcullis  and  drawbridge,  it  was 
more  like  a  European  mediseval 
stronghold  than  any  other  on  this 
continent. 

Fort  Schuyler.  A  strong  fortifica- 
tion commanding  the  entrance 
to  New  York  from  Long  Island 
Sound. 
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Fort  Sumter.  A  hrick  fortress 
befn^n  in  1829,  situated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  S.C.  Memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  first 
encounter  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

49-  "  The  first  gun  that  spat  Ito  iron 
insult  at  Fort  Sumter,  smote  every  loyal 
American  full  in  the  face.  As  when 
the  foul  witch  used  to  torture  her  min- 
iature imaffc,  the  person  it  represented 
suffered  all  that  she  inflicted  on  his 
waxen  counterpart,  so  every  buffet  that 
fell  on  the  smoking  fortress  was  felt  by 
the  sovereiirn  nation  of  which  that  was 
the  representative.  Robbery  could  go 
no  farther,  for  every  loyal  man  of  the 
North  was  despoiled  in  that  single  act 
as  much  as  if  a  footpad  had  laid  hands 
upon  him  to  take  from  hira  his  father's 
staff  and  his  mother's  Bible.  Insult 
could  go  no  farther;  for  over  those  bat- 
tered walls  waved  the  precious  symbol 
of  all  we  most  value  in  the  past  and 
hope  for  in  the  future,  — the  banner 
under  which  we  became  a  nation,  and 
which,  next  to  the  croM  of  the  Redeem- 
er, is  the  dearest  object  of  love  and 
honor  to  all  who  toil  or  march  or  sail 
beneath  its  waving  folds  of  glory." 

O,  W.  Bolmet. 

For  this  blasted  spot  of  earth 
Where  Rebellion  had  lu  blrtti 

Is  its  tomb! 
And  when  Sumter  tnnk»  at  last 
From  the  heavens,  that  shrink  aghast. 
Hell  shall  rise  in  grim  derision  and  make 
room !  A  H.  Stoddard. 

What  strange,  glad  voice  is  that  which 

caIN 
From  W  agner's  grave  and  Sumter* »  walls  ? 

Whut\er. 

Fort  Ticonderoga.  A  mined  for- 
tification standing  on  a  peninsula 
in  Lake  Champlain,  memorable  as 
one  of  the  historic  battle-grounds 
of  North  America. 

Fort  Trumbull.  A  strong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  Thames,  near  New 
London,  Conn. 

Fort  "Wagner.  One  of  the  defences 
of  Charleston,  S.C,  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  Morris  Island. 

Fort  "Warren.  A  modern  fort 
(1833-1850)  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, Ma.ss.,  built  of  Qnincy  gran- 
ite. Many  Confederates  were 
imprisoned  here  during  the  Ke- 
bellion.  Here  the  noted  Mason 
and  Slidell  were  oouiiued. 


Fort  Washhigtoii.    1.  Theprinci- 

f)al  eminence  on  Manhattan  Is-^ 
and,  near  Hip^h  Bridge,  and  the* 
site  of  the  ancient  fort  which  wan 
taken  by  the  British  Nov.  IK. 
1776.  The  Americans  lost  100  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  2,600 
taken  prisoners. 

2.  An  old  stone  fort  on  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  below  Wash- 
ington. It  was  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Fort  William.  An  immense  fort- 
ress about  one  mile  from  the  city 
of  Calcutta,  India.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1757  by  Lord  Clive,  and  has 
cost  over  910,000,000. 

Fort  William  Henry.  A  ruined 
fortification  on  Lake  George,  iu 
the  State  of  New  York,  near  the 
village  of  Caldwell. 

Fort  Winthrop.  A  fortification 
on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  Mass.,  forming  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  city. 

Fort  Wooster.  A  ruined  fort  near 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  of  Fobtuna  Vibilis. 

Fortune.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Beni  (1575-1642),  of  which  there 
are  numerous  re^ietitlons  :  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  at 
Munich,  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
and  elsewhere. 

Fortune  Theatre.  A  former  the- 
atre of  London,  oiiened  in  1601, 
and  so  called  from  its  sign. 

The  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Forume  ptayhouae. 

Heywood. 

Fortune-teller,  The.  A  picture 
by  Michelangelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Caravaggio  (1469-1609), 
and  one  of  his  masterpieces.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 

Forty  Footsteps,  Field  of.  See 
Field  or  Fobty  Footsteps. 

Forum  of  Trajan.  Tltal.  Foro  TVw- 
janoJ]  A  magnificent  forum  of 
ancient  Rome,  between  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Quirinal  hills,  built  oy 
the  emperor  Trajan  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  wars  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Apollodorus  was  the  archi- 
tect. A  height  of  land  connectiDg 
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the  two  hills  (the  CapUoline  and 
Quirinal)  w&s  cut  away  to  the 
depth  of  a  little  more  than  100 
Roman  feet,  and  the  forum  was 

Placed  hi  the  valley  thus  formed, 
ortions  of  the  buried  ruins  of 
this  once  maf^niHcent  forum  were 
-  brought  to  light  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Paul  III  ,  and  by  the 
French  in  1812;  but  much  still  lies 
buried  beneath  the  streets  and 
houses  which  surround  the  pres- 
ent area  of  excavation.  The  cel- 
ebrated and  beautiful  Column  of 
Trajan  still  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  the  forum.  See 
Trajan's  Column. 

4^  *'  My  feeble  detcription  can 
•cAfcely  srive  the  faintest  iaea  of  the 
unparalleled  splendor  of  this  forum. 
Besides  the  famous  eauestrlan  statue  of 
TnOan  in  bronze,  wiilch  excited  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  Gonstantlne, 
who,  oD  viewing  It,  uttered  the  vain 
wish  **  that  he  had  such  a  horse,**  and 
was  told  in  return  "  that  he  must  Jlrst 
build  him  such  a  stable,**  it  was 
crowded  with  statues  of  marble,  of 
bronze,  and  of  Ivory,  of  the  great  and 
the  learned,  of  beroM  and  gods.** 

Ealon. 

4^ "The  area  was  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  in  which  the  figure 
of  TnO<^n  was  frequently  repeated ;  and 
among  its  decomuons  were  groups  in 
bronze  or  marble,  representing  bis 
most  illustrious  actions.  Here  stood 
the  great  equestrian  statue  of  the  cm- 

Seror,  here  was  the  triumphal  arch 
ecreed  him  by  the  Senate,  adorned 
with  sculpture,  which  Constantlne,  two 
centuries  later,  transferred  without  a 
blush  to  bis  own,  a  barbarous  act  of 
this  first  Christian  emperor,  to  which, 
however,  we  probably  owe  their  pres- 
ervation to  this  day  from  more  barbar- 
ous spoliation.'*  MerivaU. 

1644,  Feb.  90.  Ascending  tbe  hill,  we 
came  to  the  Fontm  TrqfoMitm,  where  his 
column  stands  yet  iittire,  wrought  with 
admirable  bssso-riUevo  recording  the  Da- 
clan  war  .  .  The  sculntnre  of  this  stu- 
pendious  pUIsr  is  thutight  to  be  the  work 
of  Apollodorus.  but  what  is  very  observ- 
sble  Is  the  descent  to  the  plmth  of  the 
pedf  stale,  shewing  how  thb  ancient  Cltty 
DOW  lyes  buried  In  her  rulnes,  this  monu- 
ment being  at  Urst  set  up  nn  a  rising 
ground.  Joitn  Evelyn. 

ITorum  Bomanum.  [Roman  Fo- 
rum.] An  area  of  irregular  out- 
line at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills  iu  Rome  is  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Forum,  now 
the  Campo  Vacciuo,  q.v.     Tho 


^eater  part  of  the  ancient  Forum 
IS  now  covered  by  a  deep  accu- 
mulation of  soil:  and  the  true 
boundaries  of  the  ground  and  the 
true  situation  of  the  numerous 
buildings  said  t^have  been  erect- 
ed there,  have  for  centuries  been 
matters  of  dispute  and  uncer- 
tainty among  antiquaries.  The 
sites  of  many  of  the  edifices  seem 
now,  however,  to  be  determined 
with  tolerable  probability. 

M£f  "No   spot  on   earth  Is   more 

-    Imposing,  for  it  is  overshadowed  with 

the  power  and  ms^esty  of  the  Roman 

f»eopie.  .  .  .  Nothing  gives  a  stronger 
mpression  uf  the  shatlering  blows 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  Eternal 
City  than  the  present  condition  of  the 
Forum.  .  .  .  Sfvery  foot  of  ground  has 
been  the  field  of  antiquarian  contro- 
versy. Every  ruin  has  clianged  its 
name  two  or  three  times.  Tho  reason 
of  this  confusion  and  ignorance  is  to 
be  found  in  two  circumstances :  ono 
that  the  buildings  were  very  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  small  space  which 
they  occupied :  and  the  other,  that  the 
original  space  bus  been  covered  to  the 
depth  of  12  or  16  feet  by  the  accumu- 
lated soil  of  a(^,  so  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  structures  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen.**  O.  S.  Hiilard. 

Yes:  snd  >n  yon  field  below, 
A  tbouraiid  yetus  of   silenced  factions 

sleep,— 
The  Forum^  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow. 
11  theeloquent  air  breathes— burnt 
—  with  Cicero  I  Byroft. 

It  wss  once 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  ITniveme. 
The  /Vrum.  —  w  hence  s  mandate,  esgle- 

wlntied. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.        Rogen. 

Herds  are  feeding  on  the  Forum,  as  in  old 

Evsnder's  time ; 
Tumbled  from  the  steep  Tsrpeian  sll  the 

towers  thst  sprang  suhllipe. 

T,  W.  Panaiu. 

The  Cspitol  snd  the  Forum  impress  us 
with  less  swe  than  our  own  Westminster 
Hall  snd  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place 
where  the  great  men  <if  twentv  genera- 
tions have  contended,  the  place  where 
they  sleep  together !  Maeaulay. 

Fosoari  Palace.  [Ital .  Palazzo  Fo9- 
cart.1  A  splendid  palace  situated 
on  tne  Grand  Canal,  in  Venice, 
Italy.  It  was  erected  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Fosse,  The.  An  ancient  Roman 
road  in  Britain,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Walea 
[Also  called  Ryknidd  Sireet.l 
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Fotherinsay  Oastle.  An  ancient 
castle  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  the  house  of 
York,  and  maae  memorable  by 
the  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  ended  her  life  here 
in  1587. 

Fouarre,  Rue  du.  See  Straw 
Street. 

Fount  of  Salvation.  A  celebrated 
picture  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid, 
representing  the  Almighty  with 
the  Immaculate  Lamb  at  his  feet, 
*'  whom  he  made  an  offering  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Below, 
this  offering  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  stream  of  water,  in  which 
the  sacramental  wafers  are  float- 
ing, flowing  into  a  little  flower- 
garden,  where  six  angels  are  cele- 
brating the  glory  of  God  on  dif- 
ferent instruments."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  stream  of  water  is 
indicated  by  an  inscription  in 
Latin  which  refers  to  the  passage 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  15),  — 
'*  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well 
of  living  waters."  There  are 
many  other  symbolic  representa- 
tions connected  with  the  picture, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  one 
of  the  two  brothers  van  Eyck, 
the  distinguished  Flemish  paint- 
ers. Dr.  Waagen  holds  that  it 
is  the  production  of  the  elder, 
Hubert  van  Eyck  (1366-1426); 
but,  it  is  asserted,  the  weight  of 
critical  Judgment  is  against  this 
opinion.  It  is  also  called  **  The 
Triumph  of  the  Church." 

Fountain  Court.  A  well-lcnown 
court  in  the  Middle  Temple,  one 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  Lon- 
don. 

Comtnff  through  the  Fountain  Court, 
he  [Tom  Pinch]  was  ju»t  to  ulance  down 
the  fitcpii  leading  Into  Ganlen  Court,  and 
to  look  once  all  round  him .  and  If  Ruth 
had  come  to  meet  him;  there  he  would 
see  her.  not  gnuntcring.  you  understand 
(on  account  of  the  clerks),  but  coming 
brifikl}'  up  with  the  bent  little  lau^h  on 
her  frice  tiiat  ever  plaved  in  opposition  to 
tlie  I'uuntuin,  and  beat  it  all  to  nothinn. 

It  looks  out  upon  a  garden  about  the 
flize  of  Foimtaxn  Court.  Thackerau. 

ITountain  of  Arethusa.  Anciently 
a  famous  fountain  in  Syracuse, 
Sicily.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  **a 


fountain  of  fresh  water,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Arethusa,  of 
incredible  magnitude,  and  full  of 
flsh:  this  wotlld  be  wholly  over- 
flowed and  covered  by  the  waves, 
were  it  not  separat<ed  from  the 
sea  by  a  strongly-built  barrier  of 
stone."  Homer's  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa is  traditionally  identified 
with  a  never-failing  reservoir  on 
the  south-east  jMurt  of  the  island 
of  Ithaca. 

Far.  far  and  wide  alonir  the  Italian  diorea. 

That  holy  Joy  extends; 
Sardinian  mothera  pay  their  tows  ftal* 
filled; 
And  hjrmna  are  heard  beaide  thy  twnka, 
O  Fountain  Arethute!  Southeif. 

Foontain  of  Castalia.  A  fountain 
in  Greece,  falling  from  Parnassus 
down  the  slope  where  Delphi 
stood  into  the  river  Pleistus.  A 
small  chapel  has  been  erected 
over  the  spring.  According  to 
Murray's  Handbook,  during  the 
earthquake  of  1870  a  fragment 
of  rock  falling  from  the  oliif  above 
completely  crushed  the  basin,  and 
covered  with  rubbish  and  buried 
from  sight  even  the  water. 

4^  *'  It  Btlll  flows  on,  while  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Council  Hall 
of  tne  Amphictyons,  the  Treasure- 
house  of  CroBsus,  and  the  three  thou- 
sand statues  which  crowded  the  build- 
ings and  streets  of  Delphi,  even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  have  all  vanished  as 
though  they  had  never  been." 

C.  Wordtwortk, 

Fountain  of  Sgeria.  A  name  given 
to  a  vaulted  chamber  of  brick- 
work in  the  valley  of  the  Almo, 
about  a  mile  from  Rome.  It  de- 
rives its  fame  from  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  site  of  the  grove  and  sa- 
cred fountAin  where  Numa  held 
his  nightly  meetings  with  the 
nymph  Egeria.  Modem  discov- 
eries have,  however,  determined 
that  the  nymphseum  which  has 
so  long  been  regarded  as  the 
Grotto  of  Egeria  is  not  the  place 
which  Numa  visited,  and  has 
placed  the  true  fountain  and  val- 
ley within  the  present  walls  of 
the  city,  near  where  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  crosses  the  Almo  ^aranna), 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Porti 
Ca][>ena. 
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J^  "  Aboat  ft  mile  ftem  the  Porta 
flan  8ebut1ano  is  a  preUy  pastoral  val- 
ley, or  gorge,  as  quiei  and  secluded  as 
If  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines.    On 
one  aide  is  a  wooded  hill,  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  a  lemple  of  Bacchus ;  and 
on  the  other,  at  some  distance,  a  gentle 
elevation  on  which  there  is  a  graceful 
BtrucUire  which  some  call  a  temple,  and 
some  a  tomb.     This  is  the  valley  of 
Egeria,  —  the   spot  where  Numa  met 
hia  shadowy    counsellor.      We  must 
draw  near  to  it  in  the  spirit  of  faith, 
and  let  no  clouds  of  doubt  darken  its 
tranquil  beauty.  .  .  .  The  fountain,  so 
called,  is  a  vaulted  cp'otto  scooped  out 
of  the  hill-side,  lined  and  floored  with 
brick,  with  three  niches  on  either  side, 
and  a  larger  one  at  the  extremity  con- 
Ulning  a  mutilated  statue.      At  this 
extremity  the  water  flows  through  a 
slender  orlfloe,  and  is  received  into  a 
small  shell-like  basin,  from  which,  fall- 
ing  upon  the  floor,  it  glides  down  into 
the  valley,    and,  swelled   by  tributes 
from  the  moist  soil,  forms  a  rivulet, 
takes  the  name  of  the  Almo,  and  finally 
minfles  with  the  Tiber.  .  .  .  The  le- 

Snd  of  Numa  is  one  of  the  most  genu- 
i  flowers  of  poetry  that  ever  started 
from  the  hard  rock  of  the  Roman 
mind."  muard. 


The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprin- 
kled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops:    the 
fiu:e 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  yean 
nnwrlnkled. 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the 
place,  Byron. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted 
cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all-heavenly  bosom  t)eating 
For  the  fhr  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover. 

JMd. 

A  goddess,  who  then*  deigned  to  meet 
A  mortal  from  Rome's  regal  seat. 
And,  o'er  the  gushliiK  of  her  fount. 
Mysterious  truths  divine  to  earthly  ear  re- 
count. mUiam  Sotheiy. 

The  wanders  of  the  outer  world,  the 
Tagus  with  the  mighty  fleets  of  England 
iWing  on  lU  bosom,  ...  the  sw^-et  Lake 
of  Leman.  the  dell  </  Egeria,  with  Its 
summer-birds  and  rustling  lizards,  the 
•hapeitts  ruins  of  R.'rae,  ...  all  were 
mere  accessories,  the  background  to  one 
dark  and  melancholy  figure.       Jiaeaulay. 

Fountain  of  Life.  A  remarkable 
picture  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Youngrer  (1494-1543).  In  the  pal- 
ace of  the  King  of  Portugal  at 
Lisbon. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  A  pic- 
turesque fountain  at  Jerusalem, 
issuing  from  a  cave  some  30  feet 


in  depth,  and  associated  witli 
many  legends  of  the  Virgin.  1% 
is  an  intermittent  spring,  and  by 
some  it  has  been  identified  with 
the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

Fountain  of  Trevi.  See  Fontana 
Di  Tkevi. 

Fountain  of  Vauduse.  A  cele- 
brated fountain  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name  in  South- 
ern France. 


,_  "  The  glen  seems  as  If  struck 
into  the  mountain's  depths  by  one  blow 
of  the  enchanter's  wand ;  and  just  at 
the  end,  where  the  rod  might  have 
rested  in  its  downward  sweep,  is  the 
fathomless  well  whose  overbrimming 
fulness  gives  birth  to  the  Sorgues.  It 
was  the  most  absolute  solitude.  Tho 
rocks  towered  above  to  the  height  of 
000  feet,  and  the  gray  walls  of  the  wild 
glen  below  shut  out  all  appearance  of 
life. ...  I  never  vlsted  a  place  to  which 
the  fancy  clung  more  suddenly  and 
fondly."  £aj/ard  Taylor, 

It  would  be  the  labor  of  a  week  to  find 
in  all  the  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Southey's  poe- 
try, a  single  passage  indicating  any  syn: 
pathy  with  those  feelings  which  have  con- 
secrated the  shades  of  Vauettue. 

Mdcaulay* 

Fountain  Tav^em.  A  former  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  Strand, 
London. 

Fountains  Abbey.  The  venerable 
remains  of  this  abbey,  said  to  l>e 
the  most  perfect  monastery  in 
England,  are  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Ripon.  It  was  found* 
ed  in  1204,  and  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  monastic  institutions 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originally 
covered  ten  acres,  of  which  the 
ruins  now  occupy  about  two. 

J^  "Travellers  who  can  visit  but 
one  monastic  relic  in  England  should 
perhaps  select  this;  for  no  other  sur- 
passes its  combination  of  completeness, 
size,  beauty  of  position,  and  archltec 
tural  Interest.  In  all  Britain  there  is 
probably  now  no  religious  or  benevo- 
lent institution,  except  the  national  hos. 
f>ital  at  Greenwich,  that  could  compare 
n  extent  and  grandeur  with  this  abbey 
as  It  was  during  the  days  of  Its  glory." 

J.  F.  ilunnewelL 

Abbey !  forever  smiling  pensively. 
How  lilte  a  thing  of  Nature  dost  thou  rise. 
Amid  her  loveliest  works  I  m  if  the  skies. 
Clouded  with  grief,  were  arched  thy  roof 

to  be. 
And  the  tall  trees  were  copied  sll  ttoxa 

thee.  Ebeneser  EUwU. 
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Fountains  of  Moses.  [Arab. 
Ayoon  Moosa,  or,  more  commonly, 
Ain  Moosa.]  These  "  Wells  "  in 
Egypt  are  a  collection  of  springs, 
forming  an  oasis.  They  are 
reached  from  the  town  of  Suez. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  here 
Moses  and  Miriam  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sung  their  song  of 
triumph. 

And,  like  the  Coptic  monks  by  Mou$a*i 
velU, 
We  dreain  of  wonders  past. 
Vague  as  the  tales  the  wandering  Arab 
telln. 
Each  drowsier  than  the  last.     Whiuier. 

Four  Elements.  Celebrated  pic- 
tures by  Francesco  Albani  (1578- 
1660).  In  the  Borghese  palace  at 
Bome»  and  also  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Four  Evanselists.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1677-1640).  In  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 

4^  **  As  a  striking  Instance  of  this 
mistaken  style  of  treatment  [too  rigid 
adherence  to  nature],  wc  may  turn  to 
the  famous  group  of^the  FourJSvange- 
UaU  by  Rubens,  grand,  colossal,  stand- 
ing, or  rather  moving  figures,  each  with 
his  emblem,  if  emblems  they  can  be 
called,  which  are  almost  as  fiill  of 
reality  as  nature  itself.** 

Mr;  Jcuneton. 

Four-in-Hand  Club.  The  most 
prosperous  days  of  this  London 
club  were  in  the  time  of  George 
the  Fourth  (1820-1830).  The  noted 
Lord  Onslow  was  a  member, — 
ridiculed  in  the  following  epi- 
gram:— 

What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do  ? 
Up  can  drive  a  coach  and  two. 
Can  Tommy  Onslow  do  no  more  ? 
He  can  drive  a  coach  and  four. 


"  The  vehicles  of  the  Club  which 
were  formerly  usod  are  described  as  of 
a  hybrid  class,  quite  as  elegant  as  pri- 
vate  carrlagt>s,  and  lighter  than  even 
the  mails.  They  were  horsed  with  the 
finest  animals  that  money  could  secure. 
.  .  .  The  master  generally  drove  the 
team,  often  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
who  commonly  copied  the  dress  of  a 
mall  coachman.  Tne  company  usually 
rode  outside ;  but  two  footmen  In  rich 
liveries  were  indispensable  on  the  back 
seal,  nor  was  It  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
some  splendidly  attired  female  on  the 
box.  A  rule  of  the  Club  was,  that  all 
mamben  abould  turu  out  three  times  a 


week ;  and  the  start  was  made  at  mid- 
day, from  the  uelghborhooU  of  Picca- 
dilly, through  which  they  paaaed  to 
the  Windsor-road,  —  the  attendants  of 
each  carrliige  playing  on  their  silver 
buglts.  From  12  to  1^  of  these  hand- 
some vehicles  often  left  London  to- 
gether.** Timbs, 

Four  Marys.  An  admired  and 
celebrated  picture  by  Annibale 
Caracci  (1560-1609).  At  Castle 
Howard,  jBngland. 

49-  **On  comparing  this  with  Ra- 
phael's  conception,  we  find  more  of 
common  nature,  quite  as  much  patboa, 
but  in  the  forms  less  of  that  pure  po- 
etic grace  which  softens  at  once  and 
heightens  the  tragic  effect.** 

Jin.  JavMMon* 

Four  Philosophers.    A  celebrated 

g)rtraitrpicture    by   Peter   Paul 
ubens  (1577-1640),  in  the  PitU 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Four  Quarters  of  the  "World.  A 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(1577-1640),  in  the  gallery  of  Vi- 
enna, and  considered  one  of  his 
most  admirable  works. 

Four  Seasons.  1.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Francesco  Albani  (157S- 
1660).  In  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
Rome. 

49*  "  Tht  Seanotuit  by  Franoeaeo 
Albani,  were  beyond  all  others  my  fa- 
vorite pieces.** 

HanM  ChriHian  Andenen. 

2.  A  picture  by  Antoine  Fran- 
cois Callet  (1741-1823).  In  the 
Ix)uvre,  Paris. 

Four  Sibyls.  A  series  of  well- 
known  pictures  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520),  representing  the 
Sibyls,  with  angels  holding  tab- 
lets. They  were  painted  for  the 
Chigi  Chapel  in  the  church  of  8. 
Maria  della  Pace,  Rome. 

49*  "  These  are  among  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  RaphaePs  ma- 
turcr  pencil,  combining  cqnal  grandeur 
and  grace.  An  interesting  comparison 
may  bo  Instituted  between  this  work 
and  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelu.  In 
each  we  find  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  two  great  masters;  for  while 
Michael  Angelo's  figures  are  sublime^ 
profound,  and  entirely  new,  the  ttctn^ 
of  the  Pace  bears  the  impress  of  Ra 
phacPs  more  aerene  and  synipatbetje 
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.^  **8o1eino,  tranquil,  elevated 
like  antique  goddesses  above  human 
action,  they  are  truly  superhunaan 
creations:  theirs  is  not  a  diff^ised  or 
iransttory  being,  but  one  ever  existing 
immutably  in  an  eternal /)r««^i<."' 

Taine^  Trant. 

Ponr  Temperaments.  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  pictures  of 
the  four  apostles,  John  and  Pe- 
ter, Paul  and  Mark,  by  Albert 
Durer  (1471-1528).  In  the  Pinar 
kothek,  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Fomrth  Street.  1.  The  fashion- 
able promenade  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

2.  The  fashionable  promenade 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fox,  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
ship  which  sailed  for  the  North- 
em  seas,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  M'Clintock,  in  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  Lady  Frank- 
lin in  1857  to  discover  traces  of 
her  husband,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
the  lost  navigator. 

Francesca  da  Bimini.  A  cele- 
brated picture  from  Dante  by 
Ary  SchefPer  (1795-1858),  widely 
known  through  reproductions. 

FrancoBco,  San.    See  Sak  Fban- 

CX8CO. 

Vranchimont.  A  ruined  castle 
near  Liege  in  Belgium,  associated 
with  legendary  traditions. 

.  The  towers  of /VofirAtmoa/, 
which,  like  an  esgle'd  nest  in  air. 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  liamlet  fair. 

Scott, 

Francis,  St.    See  St.  Francis. 

Francis  I.,  Msison  de.  See  Mai- 
son  DE  FRAMgois  I. 

Franconia  Notch.  A  picturesque 
and  beautiful  valley,  or  pass,  in 
the  Franconia  Mountains  (White 
Mountain  range),  New  Hamp- 
shire. Near  the  head  of  this 
Notch  is  the  famous  Profile,  or 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  See 
Notch,  The,  and  also  Profile, 
The. 


_  "The  narrow  district  thus  en- 
closed contains  more  objects  of  Interest 
to  the  mass  of  travellers  than  any  other 
region  of  equal  extent  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  usual  White-Mouzilain  tour. 
In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and  water- 
&Ub  it  is  a  huge  mass  of  curiosities." 

Starr  King.  I 


Frankenberg.  A  ruined  ivy-cov- 
ered castle  near  Aix- la-Chapel  le, 
Bhenish  Prussia,  in  which,  ac 
cording  to  tradition,  Fastrada, 
the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  died 
and  was  buried. 

Franklin,  The.  A  noted  Boston 
privateer  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  In  May,  1776,  she 
was  grounded  on  Point  Shirley, 
and  attacked  by  13  British  man- 
of-war  boats,  but  finally  es- 
caped. 

Franzenbnrg.  A  modem  castle, 
built  in  imitation  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress,  containing  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  situated  in  the  park 
of  the  Palace  of  Laxenburg,  near 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Frari,  Santa  Maria  Olorlosa  del. 
A  noted  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Venice,  Italy. 


,_  "The  Internal  effect  of  the 
church  is  much  finer  than  iu  west  front 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  .  .  .  T^e 
nave  and  aisles  measure  ahout  280  feet 
hy  104,  and  the  transept  160  feet  hv  48, 
—  magnificent  dimensions,  undoubted- 
ly. The  columns  are  simple,  cylindri- 
cal, and  very  lofty."  Street. 


^  "It  always  causes  a  sensation 
to  walk  from  the  blazing  sun  and  la- 
boring life  into  these  solemn  enclos- 
ures. Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  doges 
resting  from  their  rule.  They  seem 
pondering  still  as  they  lie  carved  in 
stately  marble  death,  contemplating 
the  past  with  their  calm  brows  and 
their  hooked  noses.  The  great  church 
is  piled  arch  upon  arch,  tomb  upon 
tomb;  some  of  tnese  monuments  hang 
in  the  nave  high  over  the  heads  of  thu 
people  as  they  kneel,  above  the  city 
and  its  cries  and  its  circling  life,  and 
the  steps  of  the  easy-going  Venetians.** 

Mi88  Thackeray. 

Frascati.  A  house  in  Paris  at  the 
corner  of  the  Bue  de  Bivoli.  The 
boulevard  was  called  by  this 
name  imtil  gaming  was  forbid- 
den in  1837.  It  was  the  most  ar- 
istocratic gambling-house  of  the 
time  in  Paris.  Women  were  ad- 
mitted to  it. 


"About  half.past  ten  I  went 
'^ith  a  couple  of  friends  to  the  great 
gambling-house  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Frascati.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  was  ever  in  a  large  estab- 
lishcncnt  of  this  sort,  or,  indeed,  at 
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any,  except  such  as  are  seen  at  water- 
ing-places :  and  I  shall  probably  never 
see  another;  for  it  Is  one  of  the  good 
deeds  of  Louis  Philippe's  government, 
that,  after  having  abousbcd  lotteries,  it 
has  now  ordered  all  public  gaming- 
houses to  be  closed  fn  m  Jan.  1, 1838, — 
that  is,  in  two  dtrys.  Phis  evening  we 
found  the  rooms  full,  but  not  crowded." 

Qtorgt  T^icknor. 

9^  "As  we  drove  fh>m  the  court,  my 
companion,  pullintf  the  cordon,  ordered 
to  P^itcan't.  This,  you  know,  of 
coarse.  Is  the  fashionable  place  of 
ruin ;  and  hero  the  heroes  of  aU  novels, 
and  the  rakes  of  all  comedies,  mar  or 
make  their  fortunes.  An  evening  dress 
and  the  look  of  a  gentleman  are  the 
only  required  passport.  Four  large 
rooms,  plainly  out  Imndsoraely  fVir- 
nished,  opened  into  each  other,  three 
of  which  were  devoted  to  play  and 
crowded  with  players.**     IT.  P.  WUIm. 

Frauenkirche,  Die.  [The  Church 
of  Our  Lady.l  A  noted  church 
in  Dresden,  »axony.  Its  stone 
dome  withstoo<l  the  heaviest 
bombs  during  the  war  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

Vrederiok,  Fort.   See  Fobt  Fred- 

EltlCK. 

Frederick  the  Great.  An  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze,  modelled 
by  Christian  Ranch  (1777-1857), 
and  upon  which  he  was  employed 
10  years.  It  was  erected  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin,  in 
1851.  The  statue  is  17  feet  in 
height  upon  a  pedestal  of  25  feet 
in  height,  and  upon  the  four  sides 
of  this  pedestal  are  tSl  portrait- 
figures  of  the  size  of  life.  This 
statue  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  Europe. 

Freemasons'    Tavern.     A   noted 

tavern  in  London,  used  among 

other  purposes  for  public  meet* 

ings. 

What  Act  of  Parliament,  debate  nt  St. 
Rtephcn'n,  on  the  hustinKSor  elsewhere, 
was  It  that  brought  thin  Shakespeare  into 
being?  Us dininf;  at  Freemown^  Ta.^em^ 
opening  suh«crlption-li8ts,  selling  of 
pjiarcs,  and  Infinite  other  Jangling,  and 
true  or  fn Iso  endeavoring  1  Carlyle. 

Freiburg  Minster.  One  of  the 
noblest  Gothic  churches  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  grand  and  gloomv 
pile,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  with  a  tower  of  beauti- 
ful fretwork,  rising  to  the  height 
of  395  feet. 


French  Academy.  See  Acad^mib 
Fkan^aise. 

Freshwater  Cave.  A  romantic 
and  curious  cavern  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  much  frequented  by 
tourists. 

Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head.  The 
most  famous  of  all  brazen  heads 
was  that  of  Roger  Bacon,  a  monk 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  Bacon  was 
occupied  for  seven  years  in  con- 
structing such  a  head;  and  he 
expected  to  be  told  by  it  how 
he  could  make  a  wall  of  brass 
around  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  head  was  M-ar^ 
ranted  to  speak  within  a  month 
after  it  was  finished,  but  no  (lar- 
ticular  time  was  named  for  its 
doing  so.  Bacon's  man  was 
therefore  set  to  watch,  with 
orders  to  call  his  master  if  the 
head  should  speak.    At  the  end 

%  of  half  an  hour  after  the  man 
was  left  alone  with  the  head,  he 
heard  it  say,  "Time  is;"  at  the 
expiration  of  another  half-hour, 
"  Time  was;  "  and  at  the  end  of 
a  third  half-hour,  "Time's  past," 
when  it  fell  down  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  wa.s  shivered  to  pieces: 
but  the  stupid  servant  neglecteil 
to  awake  his  master,  thinking 
that  he  would  be  very  angry  to 
be  disturbed  for  such  trifies;  and 
so  the  wall  of  brass  has  never 
been  built. 

49*  In  the  Middle  Affes  there  was 
a  pretty  wide-spread  belief  In  the  ex- 
istence of  a  talking  braxcn  head,  the 
invention  of  which  was  variousU*  as- 
cribcd  to  persons  living  at  dim*rcnt 
times  and  in  different  coiintries.  WIU 
11am  of  Malmesbury,  an  old  monkish 
historian,  says  that  Oerbert,  a  famous 
French  ecclesiastic,  made  such  a  head, 
which  would  speak  when  spoken  to, and 
would  give  oracular  answers  to  what- 
ever questions  were  propounded  to  IL 
Ho  relates,  moreover,  that  Gerbert  in- 
quired of  it  whether  he  would  ever  be 
pope,  and  that  the  head  told  him  he 
would.  The  prediction  happened  to 
prove  true ;  for  Gerbert  afterwards  be- 
came pope,  under  the  name  of  Bi  Wester 
the  Second.  In  another  instance,  how- 
ever, the  oracle  made  a  most  unfortu- 
nate blunder;  for  it  foretold  that  811- 
vcster  should  not  die  until  he  had  sunf 
mass  in  Jerusalem,  whereas  be  actuaUj 
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died  In  Rome,  vith  the  prophecy  nn- 
fiiifilled.  Albertus  Magnus,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  schoolmen,  is  alleged 
to  hare  made  an  entire  man  out  of 
hnuM,  which  not  only  answered  ques- 
tions very  readily  and  correctly,  but 
was  so  loquacious  that  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, a  reserved  and  contemplative  per- 
son, —  at  that  time  a  pupil  to  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  subsequently  an  Illus- 
trious doctor  of  the  church, — knocked 
the  image  to  pieces  merely  to  stop  Its 
talking. 

But  the  thinff  we  meant  to  enibrce,  was 
this  comfortable  fact,  that  no  known 
Head  was  so  wooden,  but  there  might  be 
other  heads  to  which  It  were  a  genius  and 
I'^iar  Baeom't  Oracle.  Cariyle. 

Fiiedrich  Strasse.  [Frederick 
Street.]  An  important  street  and 
thoroughfare  in  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Fros-Pond.  A  small  basin  of 
water  in  Boston  Common,  re- 
garded by  the  inhabitants  with 
an  esteem  disproportioned  to  its 
size. 


*'7*here  are  those  who  speak 
Hghtiy  of  this  small  aqueous  expanse, 
the  eye  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  which 
has  looked  unwinking  on  the  happy 
faces  of  so  many  natives  and  the  curi- 
OQs  features  of  so  many  strangers.  The 
music  of  its  twilight  minstrels  has  long 
ceased,  but  their  memory  lingers  like 
an  echo  in  the  name  it  bears.  .  .  .  For 
art  thou  not  the  Palladium  of  our  Troy  ? 
Didst  thou  not,  like  the  Divine  image 
which  was  the  safeguard  of  Ilium,  fall 
from  the  skies,  and  if  the  Trojan  could 
look  with  pride  upon  the  heaven-de- 
scended form  of  the  Goddess  of  Wis- 
dom, cannot  he  who  dwells  by  thy 
shining  oval  look  in  that  mirror  and 
contemplate  Himself,  —  the  Native  of 


Boston; 


Boltnes. 


After  a  man  begins  to  attack  the  Rtate- 
Iloose,  when  he  gets  bitter  about  the 
J^roff-pond,  ynu  may  be  sure  there  is  not 
much  left  of  him.  Bolma. 

Frogmore.  A  favorite  residence 
of  members  of  the  royal  family 
near  Windsor,  England. 

Frolic,  The.  A  British  war-sloop 
taken  by  the  American  sloop-ox- 
war,  the  Wasp,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  in 
1812.  This  victory  of  the  latter 
caused  great  exultation  through- 
out the  United  States.  Congress 
voted  Jones  the  thanks  oi  the 
nation  and  a  gold  medal. 


Frugal  MeaL  An  admired  pictnrs 
by  John  Frederick  Herring  (ITM- 
1865).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Fruit- venders.  The.  A  picture 
by  Bartolom^  Esteban  Murillo 
(1618-1082).  In  the  Pinakothek, 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Fuentes.  A  ruined  fort  on  a  rocky 
eminence  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Como,  Italy. 

Fuente$  once  harbored  the  good  and  the 

brave, 
Nor  to  her  was  the  dance  of  aolt  pleasure 

unknown ; 
Her  banners  forftetai  enjoyment  did  wave 
While  the  thrill  of  her  flfes  through  the 

mountains  was  blown. 

Wordticorth. 

Fulte  de  Jacob.  [Jacob's  Flight.] 
A  picture  by  Adrian  van  der  velde 
(1639-1672),  the  Dutch  painter. 
In  Sir  R.  Wallace's  collection,  at 
Bethnal  Green,  London. 

Falham  Palace.  An  ancient  man- 
sion, the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  London. 

Fuller's  Field.  A  locality  in  Je- 
rusalem mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Iaa.vii.  3;  2  Kings,  xviii.  17), 
and  wliich  is  believeato  be  iden- 
tified with  a  road,  or  tract,  lying 
along  the  tiool  now  called  by  the 
Arabs  Birlcet-el-MamiUa, 

Fulton  Street.  The  main  thor- 
oughfare of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Fulton's  Folly.    See  Glermomt. 

FurculaB  OaudinsB.  See  Gaudinjs 
Forks. 

Furlo  Pass.  A  celebrated  pass  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Urbino,  Italy. 

Furness  Abbey.  A  beautiful 
ruined  monastery,  near  Ulver- 
ston,  in  the  **  Lake  District "  of 
England.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Stephen  in  1127.  The  re- 
mains of  this  once  magnificent 
abbey  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

God,  with  a  mighty  and  an  outstretched 

hand, 
Stays  thee  (Toni  sinking,  and  ordains  to  be 
Hill  witness  lifted  'twlxt  the  Irish  Sea 
And  that  still  beauteous,  once  falth-hal- 

lowed  land. 
Stand  as  a  sign,  monastic  prophet  utand  I 

Aubrey  de  Vera. 
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FumiTal'B  Inn.  Formerly  an  Inn 
of  Chancery  in  London,  so  called 
from  Sir  William  Fumival,  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  land.  This  Inn 
of  Chancery  was  attached  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1818. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  "  reader  " 
here.  Dickens  began  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers"  in  chambers  at 
Furnival^s  Inn. 


Fury,  The.  An  Arctic  exploTing 
ship  which  sailed  from  BSngland 
in  1824  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Edward  Parry  (1790- 
1855).  She  was  wrecked  in  the 
norUiem  seas. 

Fyrie  Oaatle.  An  ancient  and  in« 
teresting  mansion,  with  many  his> 
torical  associations,  near  fyvie, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 
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BftdshiU.  The  residence  of  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  (181^1870),  and 
the  scene  of  Falstaff's  famous  ex- 
ploit, at  a  town  of  the  same  name 
near  Rochester,  England. 

Senmen  wbo  had  Just  been  paid  off  at 
Chatham  were  often  compelled  to  deliver 
their  parses  on  OadahiU,  celebrated  near  a 
hundred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of 
poets  as  the  scene  of  tbe  depredations  of 
Poliu  and  FalstaA  Maetnilay. 

Oaillard.  The  famous  castle  of 
Richard  CoBur  de  Lion^  situated 
on  a  high  rock  on  the  hank  of  the 
Seine,  near  Gaillon  in  France. 
It  is  now  an  imposing  ruin. 

4^  "  This  magnificent  ruin  of  tbe 
fiiTorlte  castle  of  Richard  I.  is  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Seine,  near  Les  Andelys, 
the  birthplace  of  Poussin,  and  the  re- 
treat of  Thomas  Corneille.  A  single 
year  sufficed  to  form  its  Immense  fosses, 
and  to  raise  those  walls  which  might 
seem  to  be  tbe  structare  of  a  lifetime. 
When  CcBUi'  de  Lion  saw  it  finished,  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  exalta- 
tion, *  How  beautiful  she  is,  this  daugh- 
ter of  a  year !  *  •• 

Longfeliou^a  Paemt  of  Plftcei. 

The  two  long  years  bad  passed  away. 

When  castle  Oaillard  rose. 
As  bollt  at  oDce  by  elfln  luinds. 

And  scorning  time  or  foes. 
It  might  be  thought  that  Merlin *s  imps 

Were  tasked  to  raise  tbe  wall. 
That  unheard  axes  fell  tbe  woods. 

While  unseen  hammers  fisll. 

W.  L.  Bowla. 

Galatea.  A  heautifnl  fresco  in 
the  Famesina,  Rome,  hy  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  representing 
the  goddess  home  over  the  waves 
in  a  shell  drawn  hy  dolphins, 
with  tritons  and  nymphs  playing 
around  her. 

49"  '*  This  is  one  of  the  roost  beau- 
tiful compositions  that  art  has  pro- 
duced, imbued  with  a  sense  of  life  and 
ei\)oyment  that  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing.^ A'atUake,  Handbook  of  Painting. 

99^  "  His  '  Galatea  >  is  a  work  which 
explains  the  diversity  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  manifesting  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  the  latter,  and 
bis  tendency  toward  that  pure,  noble, 
KTsceftil  manner  which  con»tituted  Uie 
Matt4deal  of  the  ancient  Greeks." 

Quatrembre  de  Quincy, 


.  **  Raphael  net  only  deaifned  but 
executed  this  fresco ;  and  faded  as  is  ita 
coloring,  the  mind  must  be  dead  to  tbe 
highest  beauties  of  paintinij  that  can 
contemplate  it  without  admiration. 
Tbe  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  composi- 
tion, tne  pure  and  perfect  design,  tho 
flowing  outline,  the  soft  and  Kr&cefUl 
contours,  and  the  sentiment  and  sweet- 
ness of  Uie  expression,  all  remain  un- 
changed ;  for  Ume,  till  it  totally  oblit- 
erates, has  no  power  to  injure  them." 

C.  A.  Eaton. 

Oalatea  is  an  image  of  beauty  of  soul 
united  to  that  of  the  body.  It  Is  indeed  a 
sort  of  glorified  human  nature,  or  rath<>r 
a  goddess  clad  in  human  form.  Passavant. 

I  must  not  omit  that  incomparable  ta- 
ble of  Oalatea  (so  I  remember)  carefully 
preserved  to  protect  it  from  the  air.  belnte 
a  most  lively  painting.   John  Evelyn,  1644. 

On  the  maternal  side  T  inherit  the  love- 
liest silver-mounted  tobacco-stopper  you 
ever  saw.  It  is  a  little  box-wood  Triton, 
csrved  with  charming  liveliness  and  truth. 
I  have  often  compared  it  to  a  flKuri*  in 
Raphael's  Triumph  </  OeUatea.      Holme*. 

Oalerie  d'Apollon.  A  magnificent 
and  profusely  decorated  gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  was  first 
built  by  Charles  IX.,  burnt  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  finally  completed  by 
Napojeon  III.  in  1851.  Here  is 
the  collection  of  the  Musee  des 
Bijoux. 

Oalerie  de  la  Colonnade.  Three 
fine  halls  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  Here  are  placed 
the  paintings  of  the  Musce  Na^ 
pol^n  III.,  bought  by  the  Gov- 

■  ernment  from  the  Marquis  Cam- 
pana. 

Oalerie  des  Olaces.  [Grand  GaU 
erie  de  Lo^iia  XI V.]  An  elegant 
room  — one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  world  —  in  the  centre 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  France. 
It  is  239  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  23 
feet  hish,  and  is  profuselv  orna- 
mented. Upon  the  walls  are 
paintines  in  honor  of  thejglory  of 
Louis  XIV.  Balls  and  fetes  were 
held  here  until  the  Revolution, 
and  on  great  occasions  the  throne 
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was  moTed  into  this  room.  The 
last  ball  j^ven  here  was  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  (in  whose 
honor  it  was  held)  and  the  empe- 
ror, in  August,  1855. 

9^  "  *  Look  at  this  Oalerle  dee  da- 
ces,* cries  Monsieur  Vatout,  staggering 
with  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the 
room,  two  hundred  ana  fortj'-two  feet 
long,  and  fortv  high.  *Here  it  was 
that  Louis  displayed  all  the  grandeur 
of  royalty ;  and  such  was  the  splendor 
of  his  court,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  that  this  immense  room  could 
hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers 
that  pressed  around  the  monarch. 
'Wonderful!  wonderftil!  Eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feot  of  courtiers  I  Give  a  square  yard 
to  each,  and  vou  have  a  matter  of  tDrce 
thousand  of  them.  Think  of  three 
thousand  courtiers  per  day,  and  all  the 
chopping  and  changing  of  them  for 
near  forty  years;  some  dying,  some 
getting  their  wishes  and  retiring  to 
their  provinces  to  ci\joy  their  plunder, 
some  disgraced  and  going  home  to 
pine  away  out  of  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
new  ones  perpetually  arriving,  —  push- 
ing, squeezing,  for  their  place  in  the 
crowded  Galerle  des  Olaces.'  '* 

Thackeray, 

Galilee  Porch.  The  name  j?iven 
to  an  entrance  vestibule  oi  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham  in  England, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  archaeo- 
logical and  art  treasures  of  Great 
Britain. 


*'  This  unusual  apartment,  the 
Lady  Ch.ipel  practically,  was  built  es- 
pecially as  a  place  of  worship  for  wo- 
men, who  were  not  admitted  into  the 
main  church,  on  account  of  a  violent 
antipathy  for  the  sex  felt  by  Its  patron 
saint,  the  reputed  Anthony-li  Ice-tempt- 
ed Cuthbert."  J.  F.  HunnetceU. 

Galileo's  Tower.  [Ital.  Torre  del 
Gallo.]  A  structure  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  Italy, 
thought  to  have  been  the  tow- 
er from  which  Galileo  made  as- 
tronomical observations. 

The  towerinR  Campanile'M  height 
Where  Oaiileo  found  his  starry  chair. 

J.E.Reade. 

Galla  Placidia,  Mausoleum  of. 
See  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Pla- 
cidia. 

Galleria  Iiapidaria.  [Lapidary 
Gallery,  or  Gallery  oi  Inscriiv 
tions.]  A  corridor  in  the  Vati- 
can Palace,  Rome,  of  great  length, 


the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  pagan  and  with  early  Chris- 
tian inscriptions.  The  walla  of 
this  corridor  are  also  lined  with 
sarcophagi,  funeral  urns,  and  oth- 
er ornaments. 

Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele.  A 
beautiful  and  costly  edifice  Id 
Milan,  Italy.  Used  for  purposes 
of  trade. 

Gallery  of  Gondo.  This  gallery, 
or  tunnel,  on  the  Simplon  roaa 
through  the  Alps,  is  cut  through 
a  solia  rock.  The  work  was  ac- 
complished by  18  months  of  un- 
intermitted  labor,  day  and  night. 
The  gallery  is  683  feet  in  length, 
and  bears  the  inscription  "  Aere 
Italo  1805  Nap.  Imp." 

Gallienus,  Palace  of.  A  ruined 
palace,  and  relic  of  Roman  times, 
in  Bordeaux,  France. 

Gallows  Hill.  A  hill  near  Salem, 
Mass.,  where  19  of  the  so-called 
witches  were  put  to  death  in  the 
time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in 
1092. 

Ganymede  and  the  Bagle.  An 
admired  relic  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. In  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
Italy. 

Ganymede,  Rape  of.  See  Rapk 
OF  Ganymedb. 

Garaye.  A  picturesque  ruined 
ch&teau  in  the  environs  of  Dinan, 
France.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton has  an  admired  poem,  en- 
titled "The  Lady  of  Garaye," 
the  story  of  which  is  associated 
with  these  ruins. 

Garden  of  Love.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640>. 
now  in  the  gallery  at  Madrid, 
"representing  various  couples, 
elegantly  dressed,  and  enjovins 
the  pleasures  of  music  and  dalli- 
ance in  the  open  air."  There  is 
a  copy  of  this  picture  in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery. 

Garden  of  Plants.  See  Jabdut 
DBS  Plaktes. 

Garden    Reach.      A    celebrated 

{romenade  in  Calcutta,  India, 
t  is  laid  out  like  a  park,  with 
fine  trees  and  tropical  plants,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  Euzoi>eans. 
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Bardens  of  Sallust,  Ruins  of.  See 
Sallust's  House  aitd  Gardens. 

QArisenda,  I^a.  A  noted  leaning 
tower  in  Bologna,  Italy,  which 
derives  its  name  from  that  of  its 
builders,  the  brothers  Garisendi. 
The  height  of  this  tower  is  130 
feet,  and  the  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular  is  eight  feet  to- 
wards the  south  and  three  feet 
towards  the  east.  There  is  a 
companion  tower  called  the  Torre 
degll  Asinelli.  The  cause  of  the 
inclination  of  these  towers  has 
been  a  subject  in  dispute,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Eustace 
remarks  of  these  in  Bologna  that 
thev  are  '*  remarkable  only  for 
their  unmeaning  elevation  and 
dangerous  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular.*'    See  Tobrb  db- 

GJA  ASIMELLI. 

A»  seems  tbe  0<nt$emda^  to  behold 
Beueath  the  leaning  Bide,  when  goes  a 

cload 
Above  it  so  that  opposite  it  hangs; 
Such  did  Antcus  geem  to  me. 

Dante^  inferno,  LongfeUow*i  Trmu. 

frarraway*!.  A  noted  coffee-house 
in  Change  Alley,  Comhlll,  Lon- 
don. Here  tea  was  first  sold  in 
England.  Garraway's  was  much 
resorted  to  during  the  time  of 
the  South-Sea  Bubble,  and  was 
at  all  times  a  scene  of  great 
mercantile  transactions.  It  was 
taken  down  in  1066. 

Meanwhile,  aecare  on  OanBay*$  cHflk, 
A  savage  race  by  shlpwrecss  fed. 

Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'd  skKTs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Bwift  {Ballad  on  the  South- Sea  Scheme). 

The  Cits  met  to  disease  the  rise  and  (kll 
of  ttocks,  nnd  to  settle  the  rate  of  insur- 
ancas,  at  &arraaMiy'«  or  Jonathan**. 

Ifaiional  Review. 

T>octor  John  RadcIlfTe,  who  in  the  year 
16M5  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in  Lon- 
don, came  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the 
Exchange  was  full.  fh>m  his  house  in  Bow 
Street,  then  a  fashionable  part  of  the 
capital,  to  OarrawayU.  and  was  to  be 
finnd  surrounded  hy  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, at  a  particular  table.       Maeaulay. 

Let  me  read  the  first:  "  Oenraway^s. 
twelve  o'clock.  Dear  Mrs.  B.,— ChopH 
and  tomato  sauce.  Youro,  Pickwlrk." 
iicntlcm<*n,  what  docs  this  mean  ?  Chops 
rnd  tomato  sauce.  Yours,  rickwick! 
Chops!  dracious  heavens!  and  tomato 
laucc !  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a 
sensitive  and  conflding  female  to  be 
trifled  away  by  such  shallow  srtiflccs  as 
these?  JHckmt. 


G-arriok  Club.  A  famous  club  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  London,  founded  in 
1831,  with  the  object  "  of  bringing 
together  the  patrons  of  the  drama 
and  its  professors,  and  also  for 
offering  literary  men  a  rendez- 
vous." The  club  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  distin^ 
guished  actor ;  and  many  noted 
men,  from  James  Smith  ("Re- 
lected  Addresses  ")  to  Thackeray, 
have  made  it  a  favorite  resort. 
The  club  has  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  theatrical  portraits. 

4^  "  Among  my  great  pleasures  at 
the  Qarrick  Club  was  the  sight  of  the 
larae  and  very  interesting  collection 
of  dramatic  portraits  that  has  accumu- 
lated there  in  the  course  of  many  years. 
Almost  every  thing  ftne  of  this  sort  has 
gravitated  there  lately,  as  if  by  the 
operation  of  natural  law," 

Richard  Cfrant  White. 

OtLTTj  Castle.  A  striking  ruin  in 
Kings  County,  Ireland. 

Garter,  The.  An  old  English  inn 
which  figures  in  Shakespeare's 
comedy  of  '*  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  and  in  which  is  laid 
the  scene  of  the  third  act  of  that 
play. 

FakUiff.   Mine  host  of  the  Oarter. 

Shaketpeare. 

Oaspee,  The.  A  British  sloop-of- 
war  captured  and  burned  by  a 
band  of  men  from  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  the  night  of  June  17, 
1772, 

Gaston  de  Foix.  A  portrait,  with 
mirrors  repeating  the  figure,  by 
Girolamo  Savoldo,  a  Brescian 
painter.  This  picture  is  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris;  and  there  is  an 
original  repetition  of  it  in  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Gate  of  Alcala.  See  Puebta  db 
Alcala. 

Gate  of  the  Iiions.  A  celebrated 
gateway  in  the  wall  of  the  citadel 
of  MykenjB,  Greece.  The  ruins 
have  recently  been  entirely  re- 
moved from  around  this  gate- 
way. 

Pausanlas  says,  "Among  other  parts 
of  the  enclosure  which  still  remain,  a 
gate  Is  perceived  with  lions  standing 
on  it;  nnd  they  report  these  were  tbe 
works  of  the  Cyclops,  who  also  made 
for  Proetus  the  walls  of  Tlryna.** 
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«  The  blocks  forming  this  [Gate 
of  Lions]  are  enormous  in  size,  quad- 
rangular, and  borizonlal.  Tbey  are  15 
feet  blgh  and  9  feet  broad;  and  tbe 
opening  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  Untel» 
of  which  the  three  dimensions  are  15 
feet  long,  0  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick. 
A  bas-relief,  7  feet  high,  and  10  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  forms  a  sort  of  tri- 
angular pediment  at  the  gate,  within 
winch  arc  sculptured  two  lions  stand- 
ing on  their  oind-fect,  resting  their 
fore-paws  upon  a  pillar  placed  between 
them  so  as  to  face  each  other.  Their 
heads,  which  have  been  broken,  former- 
ly reached  the  height  of  the  capital  of 
the  pillar.  This  pillar  increases  gradu- 
ally in  diameter  irom  base  to  summit; 
and  its  capital  is  supported  upon  four 
disks,  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  billets  of  wood  meant  to  maintain 
the  sacred  fire.  The  Gate  of  Lions 
formed  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis." L^feortt  Trana. 

G-ate  of  the  Bun.  See  Pctebta 
DEL  Sol. 

Gates,  Iron.    See  Iron  Gates. 

Gates  of  Calais.  A  well-known 
picture  by  William  Hogarth  (1697- 
1764). 

Gates  of  Paradise.  See  Bbonzb 
Gates,  etc. 

Generalife.  A  beautiful  Moorish 
palace,  surrounded  with  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  in  Granada, 
Spain. 

G«neTidve,  St.    See  Pantheon  (2). 

Genius  of  the  Vatican.  A  cele- 
brated half-figure  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, bearing  this  name,  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  It 
was  found  on  the  Via  Labicana, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

We'll  take,  say,  that  most  perfect  of  an- 
tiques, 
Thev  call  the  Oeniut  of  the  Vaiiean^ 
Which  seems  tou  beauteous  to  endure  it- 
self 
In  this  mixed  world,  and  fksten  It  for  once 
Upon  the  torso  of  the  Drunken  Faun 
(Who  might  limp  surely,  If  he  did  not 

dance) 
Instead  or  BuonarroU*s  mask :  what  then  ? 

Jin.  Browning. 

Geometricians,  The.  A  celebrated 
allegorical  picture  b^  Giorgio 
Barbarelli,  called  Giorgione  (1477- 
1511),  the  exact  signification  of 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   In  the  Belvedere  Gallery, 


Vienna.  [Galled  also  sometimes 
The  Astrologers,  or  TTic  PhUotO" 
phers.'] 


*'  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  picture  representa  the 
'  Three  wise  men  of  the  Kast,*  watch- 
ing on  the  Chaldean  hills  the  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  miraculous  star,  and  that 
the  light  breaking  in  the  far  horizon, 
called  in  the  Gherman  description  tbe 
rising  sun,  is  intended  to  express  the 
rising  of  the  Star  of  Jacob." 

Mn.  Jcrniewnu 

Geometry.  A  picture  by  CaraA^ag* 
gio  (156d-1609),  representing  a 
ragged  girl  playing  with  a  pair  of 
compasses.  In  the  Spada  palace, 
Bome. 

George  d'Amboise.  A  famous  bell 
which  formerly  hung  in  the  tower 
of  the  Cathed^l  of  Bouen.  It 
was  taken  down  and  melted  in 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution. 

George,  Fort.    See  Fort  George. 

George  Square.  A  fine  park  and 
pleasure-ground  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, surrounded  by  uie  finest 
buildings  in  the  city. 

George's.  1.  An  old  London  Club. 
It  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  St. 
George's  Day,  April  23. 

2.  A  coffee-house  in  the  Strand, 
London,  famous  and  much  fre- 
quented in  this  and  the  last  cen* 
tury. 

A  certain  yoang  fellow  at  Otorat^t. 
whenever  he  bad  occasion  to  ack  hinmend 
fbr  a  guinea,  used  to  preclude  his  request 
as  If  he  wanted  200,  snd  tolked  so  famil- 
iarly of  large  sums,  that  none  could  evvr 
think  he  wanted  a  saiall  one.     OoldimiUi, 

George,  St.    See  St.  Gbobge. 
George's,  St.    See  St.  Geobgb's. 

Georgia  Augusta.  The  name 
given  to  the  University  of  G^t- 
tingen,  Germany,  from  its  found- 
er, Gkorge  II.  of  England,  who 
established  it  in  1737. 

Germain  des  Pr^s.  St.  See  St. 
Germain  des  Pbes. 

Germain  1' Auxerrois,  St.  See  St. 
Germain  l'Auxbrrois. 

Germanious.  An  ancient  statue 
called  by  this  name,  but  repre- 
senting a  Boman  orator,  and  sap 
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posed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Greek 
sculptor  Cleomenes.  It  is  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Oeryaifl,  St.    See  St.  Gbbyais. 

Qethsemane.  A  small  square  en- 
closure of  about  200  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  a  little 
way  out  of  Jerusalem,  below  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  near  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is 
traditionally  identified  with  the 
scene  of  the  closing  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  dO-A>,  Mark  xiv.  2&-52, 
Luke  xxii.  99^53,  and  John  xviii. 
1-14.  There  is  no  intrinsic  im- 
]>robability  in  the  monastic  tradi* 
tions  concerning  it.  It  is  now  a 
desolate  spot,  containing  a  few 
very  old  and  shattered  olive-trees, 
the  trunks  of  which  are  supportea 
by  stones,  though  some  of  the 
branches  are  flourishing.  The 
garden  belongs  to  the  Latm  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Greek  Church  has 
fixed  upon  another  locality  as  the 
true  site  of  Gethsemane. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of.     See  Bat- 

TIiB  OF  GeTTTSBUBG. 

Gtoseereh,  Palace  of.  A  modem 
palace  at  Cairo,  Bgypt,  so  called 
from  the  ground  which  it  occu- 

£ies  having  been  formerly  an  is- 
ind(gezeereh)  between  branches 
of  the  Nile. 

Gherardesca,  VlUs.  See  Villa 
Gherabdesca. 

Ghetto.  [Jews'  Quarter.]  An  en- 
closure in  Rome  formerly  set 
apart  for  the  residence  of  the 
Jews.  They  have,  until  recent- 
ly, been  confined  to  this  crowded 
and  dirty  section  since  the  time 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  first  com- 
pelled them  to  live  within  the 
walls  of  the  Ghetto,  and  forbade 
their  appearance  outside  of  that 

auarter,  unless  the  men  were  dis- 
inguished  from  the  Christians 
by  a  yellow  hat,  and  the  women 
by  a  veil  of  the  same  color.  The 
Jews  suffered  much  persecution, 
and  were  governed  oy  many  ar- 
bitrary regulations  while  confined 
to  this  crowded  region;  but  now 
the  limits  of  the  Ghetto  are  re- 
moved, and  the  oppressive  regu- 


lations revoked.  The  name  Ghet- 
to is  derived  by  some  from  the 
Hebrew  word  duity  meaning  "bro- 
ken "  or  *'  destroyed.*'  The  pres- 
ent population  of  the  Ghetto  is 
estimated  at  3,800. 

49" "The  Ghetto,  fh>m  ito  appear- 
ance, ita  filthy  and  narrow  atreeta, 
would  aeem  to  be  the  verv  hot-bed  of 
diaeaae.  Here  we  should  expect  to 
find  all  the  placiiea  and  peatilencea 
which  have  desolated  the  earth  In  for- 
mer ages  preserved  as  in  a  morbid 
museum.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
It  is  in  some  respects  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  city."  UiUard. 

I  went  to  the  O^A«f/o,  where  tbeJews 
dwell,  as  In  a  suburb  by  themselves,  being 
invited  by  a  Jew  of  my  acquaintance. 
Being  Invlroned  by  walls,  ihry  are  locked 
up  every  night    In  this  place  remains  yet 

Kkrt  of  a  stately  ikbric,  which  my  Jew 
Id  me  had  been  a  palace  of  theirs  for 
the  ambassador  of  tlielr  nation,  when 
their  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans. 

John  EvetvR',  1644. 

*Tl8  called  the  Ohetto;  and  the  pious  towns- 
man 
Shuns  It,  unless  his  piety  lie  deep 
Enough  to  teach  him  not  to  turn  aside 
From  any  form  ofliuman  brotherhood: 
Hard  by  the  muddy  Tiber's  idle  flow, 
Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican, 
Yet  within  sound,  almost,  of  choiis  that 

chant 
Morning  and  evening  to  a  Christian  organ. 
Its  prison-like  ai>d  ragged  housen  rise. 

PanotiM. 

Ghirlandina,  Iia.  (The  Garland.] 
A  noted  tower  in  Modena,  Italv, 
forming  the  campanile,  or  bell- 
tower,  of  the  catnedral.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  encircling 
sculptures  which  adorn  it.  See 
Secchia  Rapita. 

Giant's  Oastle.  A  famous  struc- 
ture on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
near  Cassel,  Germany.  On  the 
top  of  the  castle  is  a  pyramid  96 
feet  high,  supporting  a  statue  of 
Hercules  (a  copy  of  the  Farnese) 
31  feet  in  height.  This  castle  in- 
cludes a  system  of  water-works 
connected  with  the  grounds  of 
Wilhelmshohe,  which  Is,  perhaps, 
unequalled.  The  fountain  sup- 
plied by  these  water-works  rises 
in  a  column  12  inches  in  diameter 
to  the  height  of  190  feet. 

Giant's  Causeway.  A  celebrated 
mass  of  basaltic  columns,  of  all 
forms  from  triangubur  to  octM^o- 
nal,  on  the  northern  coast  of  £e* 
land,  extending  into  the  sea. 
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''*  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
at  first,  having  supposed  the  causeway 
to  be  of  great  heignt ;  but  I  found  the 
Giant's  Loom,  which  is  the  highest  part 
of  It,  to  be  about  SO  feet  from  the  water. 
The  singular  appe^hmce  of  the  columns, 
and  the  man  v  strange  forms  which  they 
assume,  render  it,  nevertheless,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest.** 

Bayard  TayUrr. 

Biant's  Colonnade.  An  interest- 
ing natural  curiosity,  not  far  from 
Fingal's  Cave  in  Scotland,  being 
a  cluster  of  columns  placed  upon 
a  row  of  curved  pillars,  and  form- 
ing a  little  island  about  90  feet 
high. 

GMant's  Oolumn.  A  massive  block 
of  granite  in  the  Odenwald,  Ger- 
many, 32  feet  long;,  and  3  or  4 
feet  in  diameter.  It  still  bears 
the  mark  of  the  chisel. 


"When  or  by  whom  It  was 
made,  remains  a  mystery.  Some  have 
supposed  it  was  Intended  to  be  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  wild 
Teutonic  tribes  who  Inhabited  this  for- 
est ;  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of 
the  Romans.  A  project  was  once  start- 
ed to  erect  it  as  a  monument  on  the 
battle-field  of  liCipsic,  but  it  was  found 
too  difficult  to  carry  into  execution." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Giants,  Destruction  of  the.  See 
Destruction  of  the  Giants. 

Giant's  Organ.  The  name  given, 
from  its  very  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  instrument,  to  a 
magnificent  colonnade  of  basaltic 
pillars  in  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
Ireland.  See  Giant's  Causeway. 

Giant's  Staircase.  [Ital.  Scala  dei 
OifjantL]  1.  A  celebrated  stair- 
case in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Ven- 
ice, so  called  aiter  two  statues  of 
the  Greek  gods,  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune, which  are  of  Immense  size. 


'"  Touching  the  Giant's  Stairs  in 
the  court  of  the  palace,  the  inexorable 
dates  would  not  permit  me  to  rest  in 
the  delusion  that  the  head  of  Marin  Fa- 
lier  hod  once  bloodily  stained  them  as 
it  rolled  to  the  ground,  —  at  the  end 
of  Lord  Byron's  tragedy.** 

W.  D.  Bdwells. 

As  doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 
Thou  Shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Gianti* 

3lairc<ue^ 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  in- 
Tested; 


And  there,  the  docal  crown  being  first 

resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  It  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck,  off.  Byron. 

He  [Nicole  Tron}  might  have  been  pren- 
ent,  with  a  coimtenance  of  pity,  when 
Foscari,  with  feeble  and  tottering  steps, 
descended  the  Cfian^t  Statrcage^  an< 
fUnted  at  the  soand  of  the  bell  which  an- 
nounced the  election  of  a  successor. 

I/UlanL 

A  poet  on  thy  CHant  JStair  to-dsy 
Lingers  beside  each  wondrous  balcony. 
His  tribute  of  a  fhiltless  tear  to  par. 

Ort^vom  Platen,  Tram*. 

2.  A  singular  freak  of  nature 
near  Cork,  Ireland.  Fifteen  or 
16  huge  knobs  of  rock  rise  one 
above  another  up  the  face  of  a 
very  steep  ascent,  with  nearly 
the  regularity  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

Giant's  Tower.  An  ancient  circu- 
lar building  of  Cyclopean  archi- 
tecture at  Gozo,  one  of  the  Mal- 
tese islands.  Human  bones  have 
been  found  in  and  about  it.  '*  Its 
history  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  an- 
tiquity." 

Giaour,  The.  A  picture  by  Ajrj 
Scheffer  (1795-1858). 

Gibbon's  Tennia-Court  Theatre. 
A  former  theatre  of  London,  in 
Gibbon's  Court,  Clare  Market. 
Pepys,  in  1660,  wrote,  "  It  is  the 
finest  pla^-house,  I  believe,  that 
ever  was  in  England.*' 

Gibraltar.    See  Bock  of  Gibrai/- 

TAR,   and   SOBTIE  FROM    GlBRAI/- 
TAR. 

Giebichenatein.  A  ruined  castle 
near  Halle,  Germany,  once  a 
state  prison  of  the  German  Em- 
perors. 

(Hessbach,  The.  A  noted  water- 
fall near  Brienz  in  Switzerland. 

Giles's  St.    See  St.  Giles's. 

GKltspur  Street  Compter.  A  Lon- 
don prison,  or  City  House  of  Cor- 
rection, built  in  17S)1,  closed  in 
1854,  and  since  removed.  About 
6,000  persons  were  yearly  impris- 
oned there. 

GKnger-Cake  Bock.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  Burke  County,  N.C. 
It  is  an  inverted  stone  pyramid 
about  30  feet  in  height,  seeming 
just  ready  to  fall,  but  in  reality 
perfectly  secure. 
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Giorgio,  San.    See  Sak  Gioroio. 
Giomo,  IL    See  Dat  and  St.  Je- 

BOMS. 

Giotto's  Campanile.  The  famous 
and  admired  bell-tower  of  the 
cathedral,  or  Duomo,  of  Florence, 
Italy.  It  was  erected  by  Giotto 
(1276-1336),  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 


**  The  oharacterlstlcfl  of  Power 
and  Beauty  occur  more  or  less  in  dif- 
ferent balldingD,  some  in  one  and  some 
in  another.  But  all  together,  and  all  in 
their  highest  possible  relative  degrees, 
thev  exist,  as  far  as  1  know,  only  in  one 
building  of  the  world,  the  Campanile  of 
Giotto.  .  .  .  Not  within  the  walls  of 
Florence,  but  among  the  far-away  fields 
of  her  lilies,  was  the  child  trained  who 
was  to  raise  that  head-stone  of  Beauty 
above  ber  lowers  of  watch,  and  war.** 

Bustin. 

The  mountains  flrom  without 
Ustm  in  silence  for  the  word  said  next, 
(What  word  will  men  say  ?)  here  where 

<7to/to  planted 
His  eampanue.,  like  an  unperplexed 
Question  to  Heaven,  conceminj;  the  things 

granted 
To  a  (nreat  people,  who,  being  greatly  vexed 
In  act,  in  aspiration  keep  undaunted  I 

Jin.  Browniatg, 

In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Oiotto*$ 

tower. 
The  Illy  of  Florence  blossoming  In  stone,  — 
A  vitlon.  a  dellKbt,  and  a  desire,  — 
Tbebullder's  perfect  andcentennialflower. 
That  In  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
Bat  wanting  sUil  the  glory  of  the  spire. 

Lontfeliow. 

But  heboid 
The  rnieefVil  tower  <]f  Oiotto  there, 
Aiid  Uuomo's  cross  of  freshened  gold. 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Thst  flill  [Niflgara]  is  more  graceftil 
than  €Hotto*t  tower^  more  noble  than  the 
Apollo.  Anthony  Trollope. 

Giotto's  ChapeL  See  A&ena 
Chapei«. 

Bioranni,  San.  See  San  Giovan- 
jTi,  Baptistery  op  San  Giovan- 
ni, and  Pobta  San  Giovanni. 

I^iralda,  La.  The  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain,  so 
called  from  its  vane  que  gira 
(which  turns  round).  It  is  an  old 
Moorish  minaret,  built  in  1196, 
and  held  in  great  veneration. 


"  This  is  a  more  massive  tower 
than  is,  as  I  believe,  to  be  found  any- 
where else  as  the  work  of  a  Moslem 
•rehiteet.  ...  It  contrasts  pleasingly 


with  the  contemporary  campanile  at 
Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  is  lean  and  bald 
compared  with  this  tower  at  Seville. 
8o,indeed,are  most  of  the  Italian  towers 
of  the  same  age.  All  these  towers 
seem  to  have  been  erected  for  very 
analogous  purposes;  for  the  Giralda 
can  never  have  been  meant  as  the  min- 
aret of  a  mosque,  to  be  used  for  the  call 
to  prayer :  nor  can  we  admit  the  dis- 
tinction sometimes  ascribed  to  it  by 
those  who  surmise  that  it  may  have 
been  merely  meant  for  an  observatory. 
Most  probably  it  was  a  pillar  of  victory, 
or  a  tower  symbolical  of  dominion  and 
power,  like  many  others.  Indeed,  the 
tradition  is,  that  it  was  built  by  King 
Yousouf  to  celebrate  his  famous  victory 
of  AlarcoB,  gained  in  the  year  1129,  in 
which  its  construction  was  commenced. 
As  such,  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those 
constructed  in  the  Middle  Ages.'* 

Ferffuaaon* 

(Hrandola.  Celebrated  fireworks 
formerly  exhibited  from  the  Cas- 
tle of  San  Angelo,  Rome,  at  East- 
er and  at  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter. 
This  magnificent  display,  consid- 
ered the  grandest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world,  and  only 
surpassed  b^  the  illumination  of 
St.  Peter's,  is  now  made  upon  the 
Monte  Pincio. 


.  _  "  The  show  began  with  a  tre- 
mendous discharge  of  cannon;  and 
then,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  the  whole  castle  was  one  inces- 
sant sheet  of  fire,  and  labyrinth  of 
blazing  wheels  of  every  color,  size,  and 
speed ;  while  rockets  streamed  into  the 
sky,  not  by  ones  or  twos  or  scores,  but 
hundreds  at  a  time.  The  concluding 
burst  —  the  Girandola — was  like  the 
blowing  up  into  the  air  of  the  whole 
massive  castle  without  smoke  or  dust.*' 

JHcketu, 


**  We  did  not,  however,  drive  to 
the  Trinitk  de  Monti  till  after  the  ezhi- 
bition  of  the  Oirandola,  or  great  fire- 
works fh>m  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which  commenced  by  a  tremendous 
explosion,  which  represented  the  raging 
eruption  of  a  volcano.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  incessant  and  complicated 
display  of  every  device  that  imagina- 
tion could  figure,  one  changed  into 
another,  and  the  beauty  of  the  first 
efi)iiced  by  tliat  of  the  last.  Hundreds 
of  immense  wheels  turned  round  with 
a  velocity  that  almost  seemed  as  if  de- 
mons were  whirling  them,  letting  fall 
thousands  of  hissing  dravons  and  scor- 
pions and  fiery  snakes,  whose  long  co» 
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volutions,  darting  forward  as  far  a«  the 
eye  could  reach  In  every  direction,  at 
length  vanished  into  air.  Fountains 
and  Jets  of  fire  threw  up  their  hlazing 
cascades  into  the  slcv.  The  whole  vault 
of  heaven  shone  witn  the  vivid  fires." 

EaUm. 

G-irard  CoUespe.    A  grand  and  ira- 

gsaing  building  in  Philadelphia, 
enn.  It  is  constructed  of  white 
marble  in  the  Corinthian  style 
of  architecture.  Adjoining  the 
main  building  are  other  marble 
buildings  used  as  dormitories,  re- 
fectories, etc.  The  college  was 
founded  by  Stephen  Girard  (1750- 
1831),  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 
who  left  $2,000,000  and  45  acres 
for  "  the  endowment  of  a  college 
for  poor  white  male  children 
without  fathers  and  between  six 
and  ten  years  of  age."  The 
course  of  instruction  continues 
eight  years.  By  the  terms  of  the 
wul,  clergymen  of  every  denomi- 
nation are  forbidden  to  enter  the 
college  grounds. 

Girondists  in  Prison.  An  admired 
picture  by  Paul  Delaroche  (1797- 
185G),  the  celebrated  French  his- 
torical painter. 

Giudecca,  La.  A  broad  canal  in 
Venice  which  separates  the  prin- 
cipal island  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  The  island  is  also  itself 
known  by  this  name.  See  also 
Canal  of  thb  Giudrcca. 


"  The  islands  near  Venice  are  all 
■mall,  except  the  Qiudecca  (which  is 
properly  a  part  of  the  city),  the  Lido, 
nndMurano.  The  Oiudecca.ft'om  being 
anciently  the  bounds  in  which  certain 
factious  nobles  were  confined,  was 
later  laid  out  in  pleasure-gardens  and 
built  up  with  summer  palaces.  The 
gardens  atill  remain  to  some  extent, 
but  thev  are  now  chiefly  turned  to 
practical  account  in  raising  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  Venetian  market;  and 
the  palaces  have  been  converted  into 
warehouses  and  factories." 

W.  D,  IlowelU. 

Giulio  Romano.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1492- 
1M6).  In  the  collection  of  auto- 
graph portraits  in  the  Ufflzi, 
Florenct*,  Italy. 

&iuBtiniani  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Giitstiniani  ]  A  noted  palace  in 
Genoa,  Italy. 


GlaooB,  Galerie  des.    See  Galerdk 

DKS  G  LACKS. 

Glacier  de  Bolsson.  A  well-known 
Alpine  glacier  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chamouni,  Savoy. 

Gladiator.  See  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, Dying  Gladiator,  Wound- 
ed GLADIATO'k. 

Gladiators,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jean  Le'on  Gcrome  (b.  1827),  the 
French  painter. 

Glamis  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  near  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Scot- 
land, considered  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  tlie  old 
Scottish  baronial  castles.  It  is  es- 
pecially interesting  from  its  asso- 
ciations with  Shakespeare's  plav 
of  "Macbeth,"  the  "Thane  of 
Glamis."  The  scene  of  Duncan's 
murder  is  pointed  out  in  a  room 
of  the  castle. 


"  It  is  still  an  inhabited  dwell- 
Ing ;  though,  much  to  the  regret  of  anti- 
quarians and  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
the  characteristic  outworks  and  de- 
fences of  the  feudal  ages  which  sur- 
rounded It  have  been  levelled,  and 
velvet  lawns  and  ffravel-walks  carried 
to  the  very  door.  Bcott,  who  passed  a 
night  there  in  1703,  while  it  waa  yet  In 
its  pristine  condition,  comments  on  tho 
chaiiffe  mournfully,  as  undoubtedly  a 
true  lover  of  the  past  would.  .  .  .  Scott 
says  in  his  *  Demonology,*  that  he  never 
came  anywhere  near  to  being  over- 
come with  a  superstitious  feeling,  ex- 
cept twice  in  his  life,  and  one  was  on 
the  night  when  be  slept  In  (J  lamia 
Castle.  .  .  .  Scarcely  ever  a  man  had 
so  much  relish  for  the  supernatural, 
and  so  little  faith  in  it.  One  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  most  sceptical 
might  have  been  overcome  at  Glamis 
Castle;  for  its  appearance,  by  all  ao> 
counu,  is  weird  and  8tranire,and  ghost- 
ly enough  to  start  the  dullest  imagina- 
tion.** J/ira.  H.  J?.  Stowe. 

Glasgow  CathedraL  An  ancient 
church,  dating  from  tlie  twelfth 
century,  and  considered  the  finest 
Gothic  church  in  Scotland. 


"  A  brave  kirk,  —  a*  solid,  weel- 
1oint<>d  mason -wark,  that  will  stand  as 
lang  as  the  world,  keep  luuids  and  gun- 
powlher  aff  it."  ScoU, 

Glastonbury  Abbey.  A  famous 
ruined  monastery  in  the  town  of 
that  name  in  England,  formerly 
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one  of  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom.  Th^  ashes  of  King 
Arthur,  King  Edgar,  and  many 
distinguished  nobles  are  said  to 
be  contained  in  the  ruins  of  this 
abbey.  It  is  thought  to  stand  on 
the  spot  where  the  first  Christian 
church  in  England  was  erected. 

Kastonbury  Thorn.  A  famous 
liawthorn  tree  which  once  grew 
at  Glastonbury,  Somerset,  Eng- 
land, fabled  to  have  sprung  from 
the  staff  which  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  stuck  into  the  ground.  The 
tradition  is,  that  it  blossomed 
everv  Christmas  Day ;  and  so 
highly  prized  were  tne  blossoms 
that  they  were  exported  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  to  foreign 
parts.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth one  trunk  of  the  double- 
1)odied  tree  was  cut  down  by 
some  Puritans,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  other  was  (fe- 
stroyed,  but  slips  from  the  tree 
are  still  flourishing.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  shrub  blos- 
soms some  months  earlier  than 
elsewhere,  and  occasionally  as 
early  as  Christmas;  which  circum- 
stance is  explained  by  some  on 
the  supposition  that  the  monks 
of  Glastonbury  brought  the  tree 
from  Palestine,  and  that  in  its 
adopted  soil  it  retained  the  hab- 
its of  its  native  place. 

It  Is  the  winter  deep,  and  all 

The  glittering  flelds  that  morn 

In  Avalon'a  Isle  were  ovcrsnowed 

The  day  the  Lord  was  bom ; 

And  as  they  croM  the  northward  brow, 

Hce  white,  but  not  with  anow, 

The  mjsUc  thorn  beside  their  path 

Its  holy  bloeaoma  show.     Henry  A^ord. 

dlen.  The.  The  name  by  which  is 
familiarly  known  an  interesting 
spot  in  the  White-Mountain  re- 
gion. New  Hampshire,  a  favorite 
resort  of  tourists.  It  is  situated 
at  the  very  base  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, with  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Clay,  and  Madison  in  full  and 
unobstructed  view.  It  is  the 
point  from  which  the  carriage- 
road  up  Mount  Washington  be- 
gins its  ascent. 

Glen  Almond.  A  lovely  glen  on 
the  river  Almond   in  Scotland, 


and  supposed  to  be  the  burial 
place  of  Ossian. 

In  this  still  place,  remote  flnom  men. 
Sleeps  Ossian  In  the  narrow  ulen. 

WordswortK 

Glen-Ellis  Fall.  A  picturesque 
cataract  in  the  White  Mountains, 
New  Hampshire,  not  far  from 
the  "  Glen "  and  the  base  of 
Mount  Washington.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  cascade  in 
the  whole  region. 

Glen  Onoko.  A  mountain  ravine 
near  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  with 
attractive  rock  and  forest  scenery 
and  many  cascades.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  resort. 

Glenarm  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Antrim,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland. 

Glenooe.  A  celebrated  glen,  or 
pass,  in  the  county  of  Argyle, 
Scotland. 


*'  In  the  Gaelic  tongue,  Olencoe 
aignlfloB  the  Glen  of  Weeping;  and, 
in  truth,  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary 
and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  pass- 
es,—  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood 
over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  tbo 
finest  summer.  Huge  precipices  of  na. 
kcd  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Mile 
after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates 
life  is  the  fivlnt  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has 
turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yel- 
low with  harvest  or  gay  with  apple- 
blossoms,  baa  only  made  Olencoe  more 
desolate."  JUacaulay, 

Globe,  The.  1.  A  noted  theatre  in 
South wark,  London,  built  in  the 
reiffn  of  Elizabeth,  burnt  in  1613, 
ana  rebuilt  the  following  year. 
A  patent  was  granted  by  James 
I.  to  Shakespeare  and  his  com- 
lyanions  to  play  "  as  within  their 
then  usual!  house,  called  the 
Globe,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  as 
elsewhere."  It  is  represented  in 
an  old  print  as  resembling  a  high 
martello  tower,  with  very  narrow 
wirdows,  and  surmounted  by  a 
turret  and  a  flag.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  the  Globe  as  the  "  glory 
of  the  Bank,  and  the  fort  of  the 
whole  parish."  The  exterior  was 
hexagonal  in  shape,  and  the  inte- 
rior circular,  with  an  open  root 
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It  was  burned  down  by  the  acci- 
dental lighting  of  the  thatch,  oc- 
casioned by  the  discharge  ot  a 
piece  of  ordnance  during  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  play  of  Henry 
VIII.,  June  29, 1613.  It  was  re- 
built during  the  reign  of  King 
James,  and  was  finally  taken 
down  April  15, 1644. 

Alas  1  Ahftkespenre  had  to  write  for  the 
Olobe  Playhouu,  —  his  great  soul  had  to 
crush  itself,  as  It  oould,  into  that  and  no 
other  mould.  It  was  with  him  then,  as 
It  Is  with  us  alL  No  man  works  save  un- 
der conditions.  CarlyU. 

2.    A  theatre  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Globe  Tavern.  A  house  of  enter- 
tainment, now  closed,  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  frequented  in 
the  last  century. 

Gloom.    See  Castle  Campbell. 

Gloriette.  An  open  pillared  hall, 
900  feet  long,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  in  the  gardens 
of  ^honbrunn,  near  Vienna. 

Gloucester  Cathedral.  One  of  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
England,  in  Gloucester,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  in  1047,  and 
was  formerly  a  rich  Benedictine 
abbey. 

Gloucester  House.  A  noble  house 
in  Piccadilly,  London,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Glyptothek.  [Gr.  yAvirrjf,  carved, 
9i)icii,  collection.]  A  famous  gal- 
lery of  sculpture  in  Munich,  Ba- 
varia, regarded  as  the  finest  col- 
lection, with  the  exception  of 
that  in  the  British  Museum,  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  building,  which 
forms  a  hollow  square,  lighted 
entirely  from  the  Inner  side,  with 
an  Ionic  portico  of  white  marble, 
was  finished  by  Klenze  in  1890. 

4^ "The  Olyptothek  —  an  affect- 
ed name  for  a  statue-gallery  —  Is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  beautiful,  merely  beau- 
ti/ui  building  1  ever  saw ;  and  there  Is 
a  school  of  painting  there,  which  for 
thv  wideness  and  boIdneHs  uf  Its  range, 
and  the  number  of  artists  attached  to 
it,  is  a  phenomenon  the  world  has  not 
seen  since  the  days  of  KaifacUe  and 
Michael  Angelo."         George  Ticknor. 

9df  "  In  the  Qlyptothck  we  wander 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tiooa  of  art,  brought  together  from  the 


four  comers  of  the  world.  In  the  GIyp> 
tothek  stand  the  immortal  figure*  by 
Scopaa,  Tborwaldsen,  and  Canova ;  and 
the  walls  are  resplendent  with  colors 
that  will  tell  posterity  of  Cornelius, 
Zimmermann,  and  Schiotthauer.** 

Han*  Chrisiiaa  Andeneiu 

Nowhere,  not  even  on  a  gala-day  in  th« 
Pope's  Church  of  St.  Peter,  is  there  surh 
an  explosion  of  intolerable  hypocrisy,  on 
the  part  of  poor  mankind,  as  when  you 
admit  them  mto  their  Royal  Picture  gal. 
lery,  Olyptothtk^  museum,  or  other  divine 
temple  of  the  fine  arts.  CartyU, 

Gobelins.  A  famous  carpet  man* 
ufai-tory  in  Paris,  so  called  from 
its  founder,  Jean  Gobelin  (1450). 
The  state  purchased  the  present 
site  in  VS/SL  Here  are  executed 
with  the  needle  splendid  speci- 
mens of  carpets  and  tapestry. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  work  have 
cost  as  much  as  £6,000,  requiring 
the  labor  of  5  or  10  years.  The 
building,  looms,  and  many  pieces 
of  tapestry  were  destroyed  Dy  the 
Commune  in  1871.  Here  were 
made  the  tapestries  and  carpets 
which  adorn  the  various  palaces, 
or  have  been  presented  to  royal 
foreigners. 

JKV'Tbe  fSunous  manuCactory  of 
the  Qobclins  was  established  by  XSouia 
XIV.,  who  purchasiHl  the  premises  of 
some  clever  dvers  of  that  name  (Gobe- 
lin) about  1866;  and  the  productions 
of  the  HOtel  Royal  des  CFobellna  are 
said  to  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  dme  of  Louis'a 
great  minister,  Colbert,  and  bis  sue- 
ceasor,  Louvois.'*  L.  JewitL 

God  appearing  to  Koah.  A  fres- 
co bv  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 
In  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus, 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Godolphin  Park.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  near  St.  Breague, 
England. 

Gods,  Feast  of  the.  See  Feast 
OF  THE  Gods. 

God's  Gift.  A  name  given  to  Dul- 
wich  College,  in  England.  The 
college  was  founded  by  Edward 
Alleyne,  an  actor  In  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

Gtoethe  Monument.  A  magnifi- 
cent bronze  monument  to  the 
poet,  raodtelled  by  the  sculptor 
Schwanthaler  (1802-1848),  and 
standing  in  an  open  square  in  Ui« 
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city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  bronze  pedestal  contains 
bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  in 
Goethe's  poems. 

Bog  and  Magog.  Names  applied 
to  two  huge  figures  of  wood,  about 
14  feet  in  height,  in  the  Guild- 
hall, London.  These  celebrated 
statues  are  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gotmagot  and 
Corinseus  of  the  Armorican  chron- 
icle which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
quotes,  from  the  former  of  which 
names  both  the  modern  appella- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  derived. 
Hawthorne  says  that  they  look 
like  enormous  playthings  for  the 
children  of  giants.  Mother  Ship- 
ton  has  a  prophecy  that  when 
these  statues  fall,  London  will 
also  fall. 


<t 


.,  '  Our  Gnildhall  gltmis  boast  of 
almost  as  high  an  antiquity  as  the  Oog 
and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures;  as  they, 
or  their  living  prototypes,  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Britain  by  Brute,  a 

Sonnger  son  of  Anthenor  of  Troy,  who 
ivaded  Albion,  and  founded  the  city 
of  London  (at  first  called  Troy-novant) , 
3,000  years  ago.  However  the  fact  may 
have  been,  the  two  giants  have  been 
tbe  prido  of  London  from  time  imme- 
morial. .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  civic  giants  are  exaggerated 
representatives  of  real  persons  and 
evenu."  Chambers. 


"These  absurd  monsters  look 
like  painted  and  gilded  toys,  made  to 
please  the  boys  of  Brobdignag.  Words 
can  hardly  express  their  gigantic  child- 
ishness. Why  they  are  retained  in 
their  present  position,  and  how  they 
ever  eame  there,  seem  to  be  beyond 
conjecture.  They  have  not  even  the 
jriamour  of  antiquity  upon  them.  .  .  . 
They  stand  there,  wonderful  and  ridic- 
ulous witnesses  to  the  immobility  of 
British  Philistinism.'* 

Richard  Grant  WhiU. 

Nor  had  Fancy  Tod 
With  less  deltsht  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broaa-day  wonders  perma- 
nent: 
The  river  proudly  bridged :  the  dizzy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paulas;  the 

tombs 
or  Westminster;  the  gianU  nf  OtAWudL 

Wordsworth. 

Bolng  to  Market.  A  large  land- 
scape picture,  so  called,  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  now  in 
Windsor  Castle,  England,  I 


Golden  Gate.  An  ancient  gate 
in  Constantinople  (Byzantium), 
much  celebrated  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  but  which  is  now 
"sought  for  in  vain:  though  a 
gate,  now  wholly  blocked  up, 
with  two  mean  pillars  supporting 
a  low  arch,  is  sometimes  shown 
to  travellers  for  it." 

Golden  Gate.  An  ancient  portal 
bearing  this  name,  in  the  Haram 
at  Jerusalem  occupying  the  site 
of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

Golden  Gate.  A  portal  in  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem. 


__  "  Well  walled  up,  and  constant- 
ly guarded ;  the  Mohammedans  having 
a  tradition  that  if  ever  they  are  driven 
out  from  possession,  it  will  be  by  the 
Jews  or  Christians  entering  at  this 
gate."  Mi99  Martineau, 

Golden  Gate.  A  celebrated  strait 
connecting  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  with  the  ocean. 

Up  the  long  western  steppes  the  blighting 

steals : 
Down  the  Pacific  slope  the  svll  Fate 
Glides  like  a  shsdow  to  the  Oolden  Oate: 
From  sea  to  sea  the  drear  eclipse  is  thrown. 

Whiili^ 

The  air  is  chill,  and  the  day  grows  late. 
And  the  clouds  come  in  tmougb  the  (7olcf- 

en  Gate: 
Phantom  fleets  they  seem  to  me, 
From  a  shoreless  and  unsounded  sea. 

£.  PoUofL 

Within  this   OoUen   GaU^  the  noblest, 

surely. 

Of  all  the  entrances  of  all  the  seas. 

The  Asian  barks-of-hope  float  in  securslr. 

And  furl  their  lateen  sails,  and  ride  at 

ease.  U.  Mor/ord. 

A  truce  to  rooralizinR,  for  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Golden  Gate.  SmiU*. 

Golden  Grove.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor  in  Caermarthen- 
shire,  Wales.  The  present  build- 
ing is  modem;  but  the  former 
house  was  memorable  from  its 
associations  with  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  resided  here  for  a  time,  and 
composed  some  of  his  chief  works» 
one  of  which  was  entitled  the 
"Golden  Grove.*' 

Golden  Hind.  The  vessel  in  which 
Sir  Francis  Drake  a540?-1695i 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  reach- 
ing homo  in  1579. 
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Dolden  Horn.  A  famous  inlet  of 
the  Bosporus  at  Constantinople, 
Turkey.  The  city  lies  between 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bos- 
porus on  the  south  and  east,  and 
the  Golden  Horn  on  the  north. 

We  swept  aronnd  the  Goldtn  Hom^  .  .  . 
•nd  now  lay  In  the  hurbur  which  extends 
into  the  sweet  ik  aters. 

Haus  Christian  Andersen. 

Golden  House.  [Lat.  Aurea  Do- 
rmis.]  The  crelebrated  palace  of 
Kero  upon  the  Palatine,  Esqui- 
line,  and  Coelian  Hills,  at  Rome. 
Meiivale  says  that  it  was  the 
old  mansion  of  Augustus  and  the 
house  of  Maecenas,  connected  bv 
a  long  series  of  arches  and  col- 
umns. Titus  and  Trajan  erected 
baths  upon  a  part  of  the  same 
site,  ana  the  ruins  of  these  and 
other  buildings  are  now  mingled 
in  inextricable  confusion.  We 
are  told  by  Suetonius  and  others 
of  the  great  magnificence  of  Ne- 
ro's palace:  that  its  whole  inte- 
rior was  covered  with  gold  and 
with  gems;  that  it  was  adorned 
with  the  finest  paintings  and 
statues  the  world  could  furnish; 
that  it  had  triple  porticos  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  circular  banquet- 
hall  which  perpetually  revolved 
in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the 
sun.  We  read,  also,  of  vaulted 
ivory  ceilings  which  opened  and 
scattered  flowers  upon  the  guests, 
and  of  golden  pipes  that  poured 
over  them  showers  of  soft  per- 
fumes. It  is  related  that  when 
Nero  surveyed  its  costliness  and 
immense  extent  he  declared  that 
he  should  now  "  l>e  lodged  like  a 
man."    See  Palace  of  the  Cm- 

SAK9. 

jfg'  "  To  gWe  an  Idea  of  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  this  edifice,  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  that  In  iis  vestibule  was 
plac(>d  his  [NtTo's]  coloswii  statue,  one 
tiundred  and  twt'iiiy  fi*et  in  height.  It 
has  a  triple  portico,  supported  by  a 
thousand  columns,  with  a  lake  like  a 
little  sea,  surrounded  by  buildings 
which  resemble  cities.  It  contained 
pasture-grounds  and  groves  in  which 
were  all  descriptions  of  animals,  wild 
and  tame."  Huetoniua,  7Van«. 

Without  it.  proud  Versailles  I  thy  glory 

fHllii; 
And  Jfetv's  terraces  desert  their  walls. 


Harkl  the  owlet**  crv. 
That,  like  a  muttering  sibyl,  maki-s  her 

cell 
Mid  ^ferv's  house  qf  gold^  with  clustering 

bats 
And  gliding  lizards.         L.  11.  Siffoumfy. 

Golden  Rose.  In  former  tirac» 
the  goldeu  rose  was  sent  annual' 
ly  from  Rome  by  the  popes  to 
sovereign  princes.  The  conse- 
cration of  it  took  place  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  Rome.  It  was  regartle<l 
as  a  gift  of  peculiar  mystery  and 
sanctity,  **  representing  by  its 
gold,  its  odor,  and  its  balm,  the 
godhead,  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  was  only 
bestowed  by  the  popes  upon  sov- 
ereigns who  were  the  most  loyal 
servants  of  the  church."  Leo  the 
Ninth,  who  was  elected  pope  in 
1018,  is  said  to  have  entered  into 
a  compact  with  the  monastery  of 
Sainte  Croix  in  Alsace,  by  which 
the  monastery  was  bound  to  send 
a  golden  rose  every  year  to  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
ceremony  of  the  benediction  of 
the  rose  takes  place  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent. 

Golden  Square.  A  district  in  Lon« 
don  made  famous  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  novel  of  "  Nicho- 
las Nickleby." 

49*  "  It  is  one  of  the  squares  thai 
have  been,  —  a  Quarter  of  the  town  that 
has  gone  down  In  the  world,  and  taken 
to  letting  lodgings.*'  DicJtene. 

Golden  Staircase.  [Ital.  Scala 
d'Oi-o.]  A  celebrated  staircase 
in  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  It- 
aly. It  derives  its  name  from  the 
elaborate  way  in  which  it  is 
adorned. 

Golden  Tree.   See  Albero  d'Oro. 

Goldene  Aue.  [The  Golden  Mead- 
ow.] A  beautiful  valley,  so 
called,  not  far  from  Nordhau- 
sen  in  German  v.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Helme. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall.  A  building  in 
Cheai^side,  London,  belonging  to 
the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  one 
of  the  ancient  city  guilds.  It  was 
built  aft«r  a  design  by  Philip 
Hardwick,  and  was  opened  fof 
use  iu  July,  1835. 
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GoUrotha.    See  Calvart. 

Goliath's  Castle.  The  fonndations 
of  a  ruined  tower  in  Jerusalem, 
now  called  Kul'  at-el-J&iad,  the 
castle  of  Goliath. 

Oondo.  See  Gallery  of  Goitdo 
and  GoKGB  of  Gondo. 

Good  Samaritan.  A  picture  hy 
Bemhrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1669), 
the  Dutch  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Goodman's  Fields  Theatre.  A 
theatre  in  London,  first  opened 
in  1729,  and  taken  down  ahout 
1746.  Garrick  first  appeared  in 
London  at  this  theatre,  in  1741,  as 
Richard  III. 

Did  I  tell  yon  aboat  Mr.  Oarrick,  that 
the  town  are  horn  mad  after  ?  There  are 
a  doxen  duke<  of  a  night  In  Ooodman'a 
Fieldi  aometlmee.  Gray. 

His  CJohntOD's]  pnpM,  David  Garrick, 
bad.  In  1741,  made  his  appearnnre  on  a 
homble  sUge  In  Goodman't  Field*,  had  at 
once  rtaen  to  the  flrst  place  among  actors, 
and  was  now.  after  several  years  of  al- 
moat  unintermptc-d  success,  manager  of 
Dnirjr  Lane  Theatre.  Macaulay. 

Goodwood.  The  splendid  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  near  Chi- 
chester, England. 

Goosetree's  Club.  See  Almack's 
Club. 

Gordon  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Dnke  of  Richmond,  near  Focha- 
bers, Scotland.  It  is  the  chief 
mansion  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Gore  Hall.  A  eranite  building 
containing  the  library  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
was  designed  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
famous  King's  College  Chapel  in 
Cambridge,  England  ;  but  the 
recent  addition  of  a  wing,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  building,  has  impaired  the 
resemblance. 

Gorge  of  Gondo.  On  the  route  of 
the  Simplon  pass,  Switzerland. 
This  is  one  of  the  wildest  and 
grandest  ravines  among  the  Alps. 
Its  precipitous  walls  completely 
overhang  the  road. 

49"  '*  Few  scenes  in  Earope  are 
more  impressive  than  the  Gorve  of 
Goodo.  The  dizzy  plunge  of  the 
•Dow-wbite   torrent,   the    steep,  dark 


rocks  of  slate,  crested  with  trees,  and 
the  thread-like  stream  winding  away 
far  below  over  its  pebbly  bed,  derive 
new  beauty  and  significance  from  the 
work  of  human  skiU  which  enables  the 
traveller  to  observe  them  so  safely  and 
00  completely."  Hillard. 

Gorge  of  Ff&ffers.  An  extraordi- 
nary chasm  or  ravine  near  Ra- 
gatz,  Switzerland. 

Gorges  du  Trient.  A  remarkable 
chasm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Martigny,  Switzerland,  some- 
what resembling  the  Gorge  of 
Pfaffers. 

Gomer  Glacier.  A  famous  Alpine 
glacier  in  Switzerland.  This  gla- 
cier is  more  extensive  than  the 
Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamouni,  and 
is  joined  in  its  course  by  ten  other 
glaciers. 

Gomer  Grat.  A  rocky  ridge  in 
Switzerland.  It  commands  a  most 
magnificent  prospect.  Monte  Ro- 
sa and  the  Matterhorn  are  in  full 
view,  and  the  spectator  is  sur- 
rounded by  glaciers  and  snow- 
peaks. 

Gosford  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  near  Berwick, 
Scotland. 

Goswell  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don. Dickens,  in  the  **  Pickwick 
Papers,"  places  here  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Goneett  Street  was  at  his  [Pickwick's] 
fleet,  GosweH  Street  was  on  his  right  hand, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  Goswell  Street 
extended  on  his  left,  and  the  opposite  side 
of  Goswell  Street  was  over  the  way. 

Diekent, 

With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of 
her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell 
shrunk  nrom  the  world,  and  courted  the 
retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell 
Street ;  and  here  she  placed  In  her  frunt- 

Sarlor  window  a  written  placard,  bearinff 
Ills  inscription,  "Apartments  fUmNhed 
for  a  smglo  genUeman.    Enquire  within.** 

IHckens. 

Gothard.  See  Dogs  op  St.  Goth- 
ARD,  and  HospiCB  of   the  St. 

GOTHABD. 

Gough  Square.  See  note  under 
Johnson's  Court. 


_  "  It  is,  perhaps,  Oough  Square, 
to  which  one  of  the  little  passages  out 
of  Fleet  Street  leads,  that  most  faith- 
fully preserves  the  memory  of  John- 
son.  It  is  rather  a  court  than  a  square ; 
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•o  mnall  In  it  that  carriages  could  never 
have  entered,  and  it  is  surrounded  with 
good  old  brick  houses  that  in  their  day 
were  of  some  pretensions.  A  worthv 
society  has  Axed  a  tablet  in  the  wall, 
recording  that  here  lived  Samuel 
Johnson.  There  is  a  pleasant  flavor 
of  grave  old  fashion  and  retirement 
about  the  place ;  and  little  has,  as  yet, 
been  touched  or  pulled  down.  John- 
son's house  faces  us^  and  is  about  the 
most  conspicuous.  He  had,  of  course, 
merely  rooms;  at  it  is  a  rather  large 
mansion,  a  little  shaken  and  awry, 
queerly  shaped  about  the  upper  story, 
out  snug  and  compact."        JritMiferald. 

Oouxnont.    See  Houooumont. 

GoTemxnent  Street.  The  principal 
avenue  and  favorite  promenade 
in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Oraben.  A  noted  street  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Grace  Church.  This  church,  with 
its  rectory,  on  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  built  of  marble  in  afiorid 
Gothic  style.  It  has  a  tall  and 
graceful  spire. 

Grace,  Valde.  See  V al  db  Gbacb. 

Graces.    See  Three  Graces. 

Grilfenburfi;.  A  castle  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  near  Trarbach,  once  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the 
Moselle. 

Grafton  Hoase.  An  ancient  ma- 
nor house,  and  historically  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
English  halls;  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  near  Towcester. 

Graham's  Dike.  The  name  popu- 
larly given  in  Scotland  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Roman  Wall  of 
Antoninus.  See  Wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

Gran  Duoa»  Piazza  del.  See  Pi- 
azza DBLLA  SlONORIA. 

Granary,  The.  An  ancient  burial- 
ground  in  Boston,  Mass.,  situated 
on  Tremont  Street,  adjoining 
Park-street  Church.  Here  are 
buried  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Re- 
vere, Chief  Justice  Sewall,  John 
Hancock,  and  Samuel  Adams,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  old  colonial 
governors  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  street  bordering  this  ceme- 
tery formerly  stood  the  Paddock 


elms,  transplanted  from  England 
and  placed  here  in  1762,  but  late- 
ly removed. 

Grand  Canal.  [Ittii.CanaleOrandeJ] 
The  principal  canal  and  main 
water  -  thoroughfare  of  Venice, 
Italy. 


II 


Nay,  what  potenter  ma^o 
needs  my  Ventce  to  revivify  her  paat 
whenever  she  will,  than  the  serpent 
cunning  of  her  Qrand  Canal.  Launched 
upon  this  great  8,  have  I  not  seen  hard- 
ened travellers  grow  sentimental,  and 
has  not  this  prodigious  sibilant,  in  my 
hearing,  inspired  white-haired  Puritan 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  quote  out  of 
the  guide-book  *  that  line  from  Byroa.' 
For  myself  I  must  count  as  haif-loat 
the  year  spent  in  Venice  before  I  took 
a  house  upon  the  Qrand  Canal.  There 
alone  can  existence  have  the  perfect 
local  flavor.  But  by  what  witchery 
touched,  one's  being  suffers  the  com. 
mon  sea-change  till  life  at  last  seems  to 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide  in  that 
wonder-avenue  of  palaces,  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  tell.**    W.  D.  BowelU. 


"As  we  are  borne  along  the 
Grand  Canal  the  attention  is  every  mo- 
ment attracted  by  the  splendid  show 
on  either  side.  The  long  wave  which 
the  prow  turns  over  is  dashed  againsit 
a  wall  of  marble-fronted  palaces,  the 
names  of  which,  carelessly  mentioned 
by  the  gondolier,  awaken  trails  of 
golden  memories  In  the  mind." 

BiUard. 

49*  "  We  procured  four  or  llTe 
gondoliers,  and,  embarkingjustatdark, 
rowed  down  the  Qrand  Ouial  towards 
the  Lagune.  As  soon  as  we  were  fair- 
ly in  motion  they  began  to  sing.  They 
took  at  flrst  Tasso,  and  began  in  a  sort 
of  recitative,  and  in  their  soft  Venetian 
dialect  to  chant  the  Episode  of  Armlda. 
At  first  it  did  not  produce  much  effect; 
but  the  recurrence  of  the  same  melody 
in  the  recitative  soon  got  the  command 
of  our  feelings,  and  it  became  striking. 
Wordsworth,  who  was  with  us,  enjoy^ 
it  very  much.*'  George  J\cknor, 

Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  A  flne 
picture  by  Antonio  Canaletto 
(1697-1768).  Now  in  the  Soane 
Museum,  London. 

Grand  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone. 
A  picture  by  Thomas  Moran  (b. 
18^).  Purchased  by  Congress, 
and  now  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Grand   Galerie   de   Ijouis   ZTV 
See  Galesis  dbs  Glacbs. 
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Brand  Trianon.  A  charming  res- 
idence near  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, built  in  1688  bv  Louis 
XIV.  It  contains  valuable  paint- 
ings and  portraits  of  several  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
It  has  been  occupied  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Louis  XlV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  by 
Napoleon.    It  is  like  an  Italian 

Salace,  with  the  rooms  all  on  one 
oor.  There  was  also  another 
chateau  in  the  park  of  Versailles, 
called  Trianon  de  porcelaine.  This 
was  demolished  in  1687.  See  Pb- 
Trr  Trianon. 


cnmference.  The  monks  are  of 
the  order  of  La  Trappe,  and  the 
discipline  which  enjoins  silence 
is  of  the  severest  kind. 


__  •♦  The  Grand  Trianon  built  for 
Madame  Maintenon  Is  a  very  lovely  spot, 
made  more  interesting  bv  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  It  over  all  otner  places  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Here  she  amused 
herself  with  her  Swiss  village.  The 
cottases  and  artifldal  '  mountains '  (10 
feet  nigh,  perhaps)  are  exceedingly 
pretty  models  in  miniature,  and  proba- 
bly illustrate  very  fairly  the  ideas  of  a 
palace-bred  fancy  upon  natural  scenery. 
There  are  glens  ana  grottos  and  rocky 
beda  for  brooks  that  run  at  will  (•  Us 
rMeret  d  w>lonU\  the  guide  calls 
them),  and  trees  set  out  upon  the  crags 
at  most  uncomfortable  angles,  and  ev- 
ery  contrivance  to  make  a  lovely  lawn 
as  inconveniently  like  nature  as  pos- 
sible.  The  Swiss  (kmilies,  however, 
must  have  been  very  amusing.  Brought 
fhssh  from  their  wild  country,  and  set 
down  in  these  pretty  mock  cottages 
with  orders  to  live  just  as  they  did  In 
their  own  mountains,  they  must  have 
been  charmingly  puzzled.'^ 

-AT.  P,  WiUia. 

Behold  him  CBobani  even,  with  his  red 
stockings,  at  dusk.  In  the  Garden  of  Trio- 
turn:  he  has  bribed  the  Concierge;  will  see 
her  M^etty  in  spite  of  Etlqaette  and  Fate ; 
peradventure,  pitying  his  long  sad  king's- 
evil,  she  will  touch  him,  and  heal  him. 

Carlyle. 

She  CMarie  Antoinette]  Indeed  discarded 
Etiquette;  once,  when  her  carriage  broke 
down,  she  even  entered  s  hackney-coach. 
8he  would  walk,  too,  at  Trianon,  in  mere 
straw  hat,  and,  perhaps,  muslin  gown  ! 

Carlyle, 

Grande  Chartreuse.  A  celebrated 
monastery,  founded  in  1137,  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  mountain  region 
on  the  borders  of  Savoy.  The 
buildines  consist  of  an  immense 
mass  of  masonrv,  towers,  and 
roofs,  surroundea  by  a  wall  ex- 
tending more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 1 


__  "  On  my  way  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Germanv,  I  turned  aside  from  the 
Rhone  highway  of  travel  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  a  place  of  which  everv- 
body  has  heard,  yet  which  seems  to 
have  been  partly  dropped  from  the 
rapid  itineraries  which  have  come  Into 
fashion  with  railways.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated  monastery  called  the  'Grande 
Chartreuse.'  .  ,  .  During  the  last  cen- 
tury,  when  Gray  and  Horace  Walpole 
penetrated  into  those  solitudes,  it  was 
a  well-known  point  of  Interest  in  the 
*  grand  tour;'  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  during  and  since  the 
great  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  empire.  The 
name,  however,  is  kept  alive  on  the 
tongues  of  gourmands  by  a  certain 
greenish,  pungent,  perfUmed  liquor, 
which  comes  upon  toelr  tables  at  the 
end  of  dinner."  Bayard  Taylor, 

And    now,  emerging   from  the   forest's 

gloom, 
I  greet  thee,  Cfhartreiue,  while  I  mourn 

thy  doom. 
Whither  is  fled  that  power  whose  frown 

severe 
Awed  sober  Reason  till  she  crouched  in 

fear?  WonUteotth, 

Grandes  Beliques.     [The  Grand 
Relics.]    A  name  of  general  ap- 
plication, but  commonly  and  fa- 
miliarly  applied   to    the  sacred 
relics  preserved  in  the  treasury,  or 
sacristy,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix- 
larChapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
These  relics  are  publicly  exhib- 
ited once  in  seven  years.  So  great 
is  the  curiosity  to  see  them  that 
it  is  said  more  than  180,000  visi- 
tors flocked  to  the  spot  in  a  single 
year.      They    comprise,    among 
other  things,  the  skull  of  Charle- 
magne, and  his  hunting-horn,  the 
leathern  girdle  of  Christ,  a  nail 
of  the  cross,  the  sponge  that  was 
dipped  in  vinegar,  the  cotton  robe 
worn  by  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
Nativity,  the   swaddling-clothes 
of  the  infant  Saviour,  the  cloth 
on  which  the  .head  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  laid,  and  so  forth. 
These  relics,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two,  are  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  Charlemagne 
by  the  Patriarch    of   Jerusalem 
and  by  the  celebrat-ed  Uaroun-al- 
Raschid. 
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BnmdB  Unlets.  The  name  given 
to  a  mass  of  black  rocks  on  the 
side  of  Mont  Blanc,  well  known 
to  Alpine  travellers,  who,  when 
making  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  accustomed  to  pass  the 
night  here. 

Granja,  Iia.  [The  Grange.]  A 
royal  palace  in  Spain,  near  Ma- 
drid, built  bv  Philip  V.  in  the 
style  of  a  French  chateau.  It 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  3,840 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
amid  wild  mountain  scenery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  grange, 
or  farmhouse,  of  monks  which 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  [Also 
called  San  Ude/onao.] 


*'  St.  DdefoDflo,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  here,  La  Gratia,  \b  stta- 
ated  where  do  other  monarch's  palace 
la,  in  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  since  it 
is  higher  up  than  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  precisely  at  that  elevation 
where  the  great  clouds  are  commonly 
formed  in  summer.  .  .  .  Philip  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  knew  of  nothing  and 
conceived  of  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  Versailles.  La  Orar^^  therefore, 
is  Its  miniature."  George  7*icknor. 

And  In  the  vale  below. 
Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted 

halberds, 
San  lldtfonw,  from  Its  wAvy  belMes, 
Sends  up  a  sMiutation  to  the  mom. 
As  If  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shlekls. 
And  abouted  victory !  LongfeUam. 

Grange,  The.  An  old  mansion  — 
the  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
—  near  High  Bridse,  on  the  Har- 
lem Biver,  N.Y.  Near  the  house 
is  a  cluster  of  thirteen  trees  which 
he  planted,  and  named  after  the 
thirteeu  original  States.  It  is  said 
that  the  South-Carolina  tree  is 
the  only  one  that  grew  up  crook- 
ed. 

Grange,  New.    See  New  Grange. 

GranvlUe,  Ghrotto  of.  See  Grotto 
OF  Granville. 

Gray's  Inn.  One  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London.  Lord  Bacon 
was  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
here  sketched  his  great  work,  the 
"  Organum,"  though  law  was  his 
principal  study.  He  dedicated 
his  essays  "  from  my  chamber  at 
6raie*s  Inn,  this  30  of  Januarie, 
Wn:^  This  inn,  which  Stow  says 


has  been  '*a  goodly  honse  since 
Edward  III.*s  time,*'  was  so 
%  called  from  Edmund,  Lonl  Gray 
of  Wilton  (time  of  Heniy  VII.). 
The  Hall  was  finished  in  15(10. 
The  men  of  Gray's  Inn  had  their 
revels,  masqnes,  and  interlndes. 
The  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  drink 
pnblicly  only  one  toast,  — "  to  the 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth" 
Dickens,  in  his  "Uncommercial 
Traveller,"  gives  a  descnption  of 
Gray's  Inn.    See  Inner  Tsmplb. 


'*Oray*s  Inn  is  a  great  qaiet 
domain,  anadrangie  beyond  quadran- 
gle, close  Deside  fiolbom,  and  a  large 
space  of  greensward  enclosed  within 
It.  .  .  .  Nothing  else  in  London  is  so 
like  the  effect  of  a  spell,  as  to  pass  un- 
der one  of  these  archways,  and  find 
yourself  transported  firom  the  Jumble, 
rush,  tumult,  uproar,  as  of  an  age  of 
week-days  condensed  into  the  present 
hour,  into  what  seems  an  eternal  Sab- 
bath.** Hanikome* 

Grair's-Inn  Gardens.  A  fashion- 
able promenade  in  London  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  Lord  Bacon 
originally  planted  the  trees  in 
Gray's-Inn  Gardens,  though  the 
same  trees  are  not  now  standing. 

Wh^n  church  was  done,  my  wift  and 
I  walked  to  Graue^M  bme^  to  observe  the 
fiishlons  of  the  ladies,  because  of  my  wife's 
making  some  clotlies.      Pepif*,  Hay,  1666. 

Gray'*  Jf"*  for  walks,  Lincoln's  Inn  for 

wall. 
The  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the 

Middle  for  a  hall. 

Orazie,  Fonte  alle.     See   Fonts 

ALLE  GRAZIB. 

Great  Bed  of  Ware.  In  Shake- 
speare's comedy  of  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  the  jolly  Sir  Toby  Belch 
says  to  that  charming  simpleton 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  who  is 
about  to  write  a  challenge,  '*  As 
many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet 
of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were 
big  enough  for  tfie  bed  of  Ware  in 
England,  set  'em  down."  The 
piece  of  furniture  here  alluded 
to  is  a  very  curious,  carved, 
oaken  bedstead,  still  preserved 
in  an  inn  called  the  "Saracen's 
Head,"  at  Ware.  It  bears  the 
date  1460,  but  is  said  by  antiqua- 
rians to  be  not  older  than  th« 
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time  of  Que«n  Elizabeth  (1068- 
lti03);  HO  that  it  must  have  been 
comparatively  new  in  ItiOl,  when 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  "Twelfth  Niffht." 
It  measures  twelve  feet  square, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
roof,  or  canopy,  supported  by  a 
very  high  hi^ad-lioard,  and  by 
elal)orat«Iy  turned  and  carved 
posts  at  the  foot.  A  few  years 
a^o  it  was  nut  up  for  sale  by  auc- 
tion, and  Cnarles  Dickens  offered 
100  (guineas  {%5O0)  for  it;  but  it 
was  valued  at  a  hieher  sum,  and 
was  consequently  Did  in  by  the 
owner. 

Great  Bell  of  Moscow.  See  Em- 
PEHOB  OP  Bklls. 

Breat  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  This 
bell  of  London  is  only  used  at  the 
death  and  funeral  of  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  dean  of  the  car 
thedral,  and  the  lord-mayor  of 
London  (while  holding  office). 
It  was  cast  in  1716,  weighs  5 
tons  4  cwt.,  and  is  6  feet  10} 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 

Little  Rrftatn  has  its  long  catalogue  of 
citv  wonders,  which  itx  Inhabitants  con- 
aioer  the  wonders  oftheworid;  such  as 
the  Greai  Bellqf  St.  Paul's,  which  sours 
aU  the  beer  when  it  toils.  Irving. 

Great  Comstock  I<ode.  See  Com- 
STOCK  Lode. 

Oreat  Conception  of  Seville.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Bartolomd 
Esteban  Murillo  (1617-1682),  rep> 
resenting  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  called  "  the 
Great  Conception,**  from  its  co- 
lossal size.  In  the  gallery  at  Se- 
ville, Spain. 

Breat  Eastern.  A  well-known 
mammoth  steamship,  without 
doubt  the  largest  vessel  ever 
built,  originally  designed  for  the 
Australian  tracie  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  vessel  was 
intended  to  transport  1,000  pas- 
sengers, 5,000  tons  of  merchan- 
dise, and  15,000  tons  of  coal  for 
fuel.  She  was  several  years 
building,  and  was  launched  in 
1857-58  with  the  broadside 
toward  the  river,  but  not  un- 
til  after    vicious    unsucceasful 


efforts  had  been  made,  with  an 
expenditure  of  some  $^300,000. 
For  a  year  she  plied  between 
England  and  the  united  States, 
but  without  earning  sufficient  to 
pay  the  running  expenses.  In 
1861  she  was  employed  to  convey 
2,000  troops  from  England  to 
Canada.  In  1864  she  was  em- 
ploved  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable, 
and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  For 
ordinary  traffic  she  has  proved  an 
expensive  luxury,  having  cost, 
so  far,  it  is  said,  some  S25,0O0,O0O, 
including  repairs,  and  has  never 
returned  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

What  mast  be  the  natural  excellence  of 
the  harbor  of  Portland  will  bo  undenttood 
when  it  is  bonte  in  mind  that  the  Great 
Eastern  can  enter  it  at  all  times,  and  that 
it  can  lay  along  the  wharves  at  any  hour 
oftheUde.  Anthony  TroUope. 

Great  Gun  of  Moscow.  A  famous 
piece  of  ordnance  preserved  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  Russia, 
and  popularly  called  the  **  pocket- 

?iece*'  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
'he  diameter  of  the  oore  is  three 
feet,  but  the  gun  is  said  never  to 
have  been  used. 

Great  Harry.  This  was  the  first 
double-decked  vessel,  and  the 
first  war- vessel  of  any  size,  built 
in  England.  She  was  construct- 
ed in  1509,  by  order  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh,  in  honor  of  whom 
she  was  named.  She  was  of  1,000 
tons*  burden,  measured  l.'W  feet 
in  length  and  38  feet  in  breadth, 
from  outside  to  outside,  carried 
80  guns,  and  cost  upwards  of 
£14,000.  Her  stem  and  stern 
were  very  lofty;  and  she  carried 
four  masts,  according  to  the  fash-  ' 
ion  of  the  time.  She  had  three 
fiush-decks,  a  forecastle,  half- 
deck,  quarter-deck,  and  round- 
house. Down  to  the  year  1545, 
the  Great  Harry  was  the  only 
vessel  of  her  kind  in  the  British 
service.  She  was  accidentally 
burned  at  Woolwich  in  1553,  in 
her  forty-fifth  year. 

And  above  thom  all.  and  strangest  c^all. 
Towered  the  Oreat  harry,  cranlc  and  tall 
Whose  picture  was  hancinR  on  the  wall, 
With  bows  and  stem  raised  high  in  air. 
And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there. 
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And  ilgnal-lantemB  and  0an  mfloat. 
And  eight  round  towers,  like  those  that 

(h>wn 
From  tome  old  castle,  looking  down 
Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  nioau 

Umgfdkm. 

Oreat  Mosul,  Court  of  the.  See 
Court  op  thb  Great  Mogul. 

Great  Peter.  1.  The  oldest  of  the 
existing  great  bells  in  England  is 
Great  Peter  of  Exeter.  Its  pre- 
decessor was  of  the  date  of  1484. 
The  present  bell  was  cast  in  1676, 
weighs  6  tons  5  cwt.,  and  is  6 
feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth. 

2.  Great  "  Peter  of  York  "  was 
cast  in  1845,  weighs  12  tons  10 
cwt.,  and  is  8  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth. 

Great  Pyramid.  This  oldest  monu- 
ment of  Egypt  and  of  the  world, 
near  Gheezen  and  Cairo,  was 
founded  about  5,000  years  ago  by 
Cheops,  or  Suphis,  who  is  said 
to  have  employed  100,000  men  at 
a  time  on  the  work,  who  were  re- 
lieved by  the  same  number  every 
three  months.  The  work  occu- 
pied twenty  years,  besides  ten 
for  constructing  the  causeway 
by  which  the '  immense  stones 
were  conveyed  from  the  Arabian 
hills.  It  was  undoubtedly  de- 
signed for  a  tomb  as  well  as  for 
astronomical  purposes.  It  cov- 
ers an  area  of  577,600  square  feet, 
and  is  484  feet  in  peri)endicular 
height.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  extensive  and  interesting, 
including  as  it  does  the  Nile,  the 
minarets  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids 
of  Abooseer,  Sakkara  and  Das- 
lioor,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  des- 
ert. The  principal  aimrtment  in 
the  pyramid  in  callea  the  King's 
Chamber:  in  it  is  a  sarcophagus, 
which  is  without  sculptures  or 
hieroglyphics.  There  are  also 
many  other  anaitments,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Queen's 
Chamlter.  It  is  said  that  the 
>.vramid  was  first  opened  by  the 
Daliph  Mamoon,  about  the  year 
820  A.D. ;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  had  been  previuusly 
opened.  Arab  historians  relate 
that  a  statue  enclosing  a  body 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king, 
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was  found  in  the  sarcophagus; 
but  this  statement  is  not  wholly 
trustworthy.  The  second  Pyni- 
mid,  as  it  is  called,  near  the  Great 
Pyramid,  contains  one  main 
chamber  in  which  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus. The  third  pyramid,  though 
much  smaller  tnan  the  others, 
excels  them  by  having  a  coating 
of  beautiful  red  granite  from 
Syene. 


"  The  are*  of  the  Great  Pyrm- 
mid  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of 
that  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  of  any 
other  bvildlng  In  the  world.  Its  height 
is  equal  to  the  highest  spire  of  any 
cathedral  In  Europe ;  for  tnough  it  has 
been  attempted  to  erect  higher  build- 
ings, in  no  instance  has  this  yet  been 
SQccessftiUy  achieved.    Even  the  third 

gn*amid  covers  more  ground  than  any 
othic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  ma- 
terials It  contains  far  surpasses  that  of 
any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe.** 


*'  Profound  as  is  the  Impression 
created  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  — 
where  the  spectator,  face  to  face  with 
the  enormous  mass,  loses  the  ftiU  view 
of  the  angles  and  the  summit, — it  is 
only  after  ascending  to  the  top  that  be 
obtains  a  Just  Idea  of  the  whole,  and 
finds  expectation  eclipsed  by  reality. 
From  the  summit  the  eye  might  traverse 
a  distance  of  36  miles  were  the  human 
vision  capable  of  distinguishing  ob- 
jects so  far  away.  A  stone  thrown 
with  the  greatest  possible  force  does 
not  clear  the  base,  but  usually  fiaUa 
upon  some  of  the  lower  steps.  Owing 
to  a  common  optical  illusion,  be  who 
casts  the  stone  imagines  that  he  has 
sent  his  missile  to  a  great  distance :  but 
as  the  eve  follows  It,  the  stone  seems 
to  turn  back;  and  it  falls  only  at  the 
foot  of  the  vast  structure.** 

Ltjhmrtt  TVosu. 

A  man  shall  sit  down  with  his  fkiend  st 
the  foot  of  the  Qrtut  Pyramtd  ;  and  they 
will  tak'  up  the  question  the^*  bad  been 
talking  about  under  "  the  great  elm/*  and 
forget  all  about  Kgypt.  Hohmu 

At  last,  our  short  noon-shadows  hid 
The  top-stone,  bare  snd  brown, 

From  whence,  like  Giteh'tvyramiA, 
The  rough  mass  slanted  down. 

WhUHe^ 

Great  Seal  (of  England).  A  pair 
of  dies  made  of  silver  into  which, 
when  closed,  melt<ed  wax  is 
poured.  '*  The  impression  of  the 
seal  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
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On  every  accession  to  the  throne 
a  new  seal  is  struck;  and  the  old 
one  is  cat  into  four  pieces,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Tower  of  London." 

Naj,  more;  I  can  uj  and  will  ny, 
that.  M  a  Peer  of  PMrllament,  as  a  Speaker 
of  this  rlglifc  honorable  House,  as  Keeper 
uf  the  Great  SecO^  as  Quardlan  of  his  Mal- 
cftty's  conscience,  as  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England,— nay,  even  In  that  char> 
acter  alone.  In  which  the  noble  Duke 
would  think  It  an  aflhmt  to  be  connldered, 
but  which  character  none  can  deny  me,— 
RA  a  MAX.— I  am,  at  this  moment,  as  re- 
i>pcct«ble— I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  as 
much  respected— as  the  proudest  peerl 
i»uw  look  down  upon.  Lord  l%uHow. 

Great  Square.  See  Plack  M^Ht- 
MBT  Ali  and  Plaza  Mayor. 

Great  Stone  Vaoe.  See  Pbofilb, 
Thb. 

Qreat  Tom.  1.  A  famous  bell  in 
the  tower  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England.  It  was 
cast  in  1681,  weighs  17,000  pounds, 
and  is  seven  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth.  The  original  bell  be- 
longed to  Osney  Abbey,  and  was 
inscribed,  "In  Thomae  laude 
resono  Bim  Bom  sine  fraude." 

One  hundred  and  one  times  the  mighty 
sound, 

8ach  as  when  Vulcan  forged  the  war- 
god's  shield. 

Startled  the  Lemnlan  shepherd  In  his 
field. 

Hath  Chrlst-oharch  giant  bell  swong  oat 
around. 

And  the  night  songster's  voice  melodious 
drowned.  J.  B.  Norton. 

2.  A  famous  bell,  formerly  in 
Westminster  Palace,  London, 
afterwards  given  or  sold  by  Wil- 
liam III.  to  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  then  broken  and 
recast.    See  Big  Bbn. 


,   "There  was  formerlv  a  *  Great 

Tom  of  Westminster,'  which  was  sold 
f(ir  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  lu  ie08;  but,  as 
though  he  determined  never  to  give 
out  a  sound  of  his  voice  away  fjrom  his 
own  place,  as  he  was  being  conveyed 
bv  Temple  Bar  — the  boundary  of 
Westminster  and  London  —  he  rolled 
oft  the  carriage  and  was  broken.  In 
1708  he  was  recast  by  Philip  Wight- 

L.JeutiU. 


man. 


n 


3.  [of  Lincoln.]  The  celebrat- 
ed bell  of  this  name  was  cast, 
with  additional  material,  from  a 
still  older  bell,  in  1610.  This 
*'Tom"  was  tl\e  predecessor  of 


the  present  bell,  which  was  cast 
in  1834,  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt.,  and 
is  6  feet  10}  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth. 

4.  A  celebrated  bell  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
in  Exeter,  England.  This  bell 
weighs  12,500  pounds. 

Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg.  See 
TuK  OF  Heidelberg. 

Great  Wall  of  China.  A  famous 
structure  traversing  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
carried  over  hills,  valleys,  and 
rivers.  Its  length  is  over  1,200 
miles,  its  height  20  feet,  its  thick- 
ness 25  feet  at  the  base,  and  15 
feet  at  the  top.  At  inter\'als  of 
100  feet  are  towers.  For  a  good 
part  of  its  length,  the  wall  is  now 
but  a  heap  of  rubbish.  This  great 
structure  was  built  about  20O 
B.C.  as  a  defence  against  the 
Tartars. 

There  standeth  a  building  which  ages  have 
tried: 
It  is  not  a  dwelling,  it  is  not  a  Ikne. 
A  hundred  days  round  it  the  rider  may 
ride, 
And  ride,  if  to  compass  its  measure.  In 
vain; 
And  years  told  in  hundreds  against  It  have 
striven. 
By  time  never  sapped,  and  by  storm 
never  bowed. 
Still  sublimely  it  stands  in  the  rainbow  of 
heaven, 
Beaching  now  to  the  ocean  and  now  to 
the  cloud. 
Kot  constructed  a  boast  to  valngloij  to 
yield. 
It  serves  as  deflander,  to  save  and  to 
shield; 
And  nowhere  its  like  on  the  earth  Is  sur- 
veyed: 
And  yet  by  the  labors  of  mnn  it  was 
made!  SMlkr^  TVom. 

Mr.  Hue,  I  think  It  is,  who  tells  us  some 
veryjirood  stories  about  the  way  In  which 
two  Chinese  Kcntlemen  contrive  to  keep 
up  a  long  talk  without  saying  a  word 
which  has  any  meaning  In  it.  Something 
like  this  Is  occaaloually  heard  on  this  side 
of  the  Great  Wall.  Uolma, 

Great  Western.  One  of  the  early 
steam-propelled  vessels  of  the 
British  merchant-marine.  She 
left  Bristol  April  7,  1838,  and 
reached  New  York  in  15  days. 

Greater  and  the  Lesser  Passion. 

See  Passion,  etc. 

Grecian,  The.  A  former  coffee- 
house of  London,  in  Devereuz 
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Court,  Strand,  so  called  after  the 
"  Grecian  "  (one  ConBtantine)  by 
whom  it  was  kept.  The  Grecian 
figures  in  "The  Tatler"  and 
"Spectator,"  and  was  resorted 
to  oy  Goldsmith,  Foote,  and  by 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  It 
was  closed  in  1843. 

The  cofTee-housc  was  the  Londoner'g 
bouao;  and  thoMwhu  wished  to  find  a 
Kentlcman,  commonly  asked,  not  whether 
be  lived  In  Fleet  street  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  fbequonted  '*the 
Grecian  *'  or  "  the  Rainbow.^*   JiaeatUav. 

Grecian  Theatre.  A  theatre  near 
the  garden  of  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
City  Road,  London,  devoted  to 
the  melodrama,  farce,  and  ballet. 

Greek  Cross,  Hall  of  the.  See 
Sala  a  Croce  Gbeca. 

Greek  Slave.  A  celebrated  statue 
by  Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873).  It 
was  finished  in  1873,  and  several 
copies  came  from  the  artist's  stu- 
dio. One  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  England, 
another  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  a  third  in  the  pos- 
session of  Earl  Dudley,  and  oth- 
ers elsewhere. 

They  any  Ideal  Beaaty  cannot  enter 
The  house  of  anguish.    On  the  threshold 

stands 
An  alien  Image  with  the  shackled  hands. 
Galled  the  Greek  Slave:  as  if  the  artist 

meant  her 
(That  passtonless    perfection   which  he 

lent  her. 
Shadowed,  not  darkened,  where  the  sill 

expands) 
To  so  confront  man's  crimes  In  dlflterent 

lands 
With  man*s  ideal  sense.    Pierce  to  the 

centre* 
Art's  fiery  finger  1— and  break  up  ere 

long 
The  serfdom  of  this  world !    Appeal,  fklr 

sione. 
From  God's  pure  heights  of  beaaty,  against 

man's  wrong! 
Catch  up  In  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 
East   grtefk   but   west,   and  strike   and 

siiame  the  strong, 
By  thunders  of  white  silence  overthrown. 

Mn.  Bnmninff. 

I  moan  no  disrespect  to  GIbaon  or  Pow- 
ers; ..  .  but  I  think  the  world  would  be 
nil  the  richer  if  their  Venuses,  their  ^reeit 
Slates,  their  Kves,  were  burnt  into  quick- 
lime, leaving  us  only  this  statue  [the 
Vrnus  do  Medici]  as  our  image  of  the 
beautiful.  Hatethome. 

Green,  The.  A  central  square  in 
the  city  of  Kew  Haven,  Conn., 
generally  known  hy  this  name. 


It  was  laid  out  in  1638  by  John 
Davenport  of  London,  the  found- 
er of  the  city  and  colony. 

Green  Gtallery.  [Ger.  Dom  grSne 
Gewdlbe.]  A  collection  of  jew- 
els and  costly  articles  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at 
Dresden,  Germany.  This  coUec- 
tiou  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe. 

Green  Grotto.  A  celebrated  cav- 
ern in  the  isle  of  Capri,  near  Na- 
ples. 

4^**  Under  these  amaKlng  crags, 
over  a  smooth,  eunny  sea,  we  sped 
along  towards  a  point  where  the  boat- 
man aaid  we  sboald  find  the  Green 
Qrotto.  It  lies  inside  a  abort  project- 
ing cape  of  the  perpendicular  aborc, 
and  our  approach  to  It  was  denoted  by 
a  streak  of  emerald  fire  flashing  along 
the  shaded  water  at  the  base  of  thu 
rocks.  A  few  more  etrokea  on  the 
oars  carried  ua  under  an  arch  twenty 
feet  high,  which  opened  into  a  rocky 
cave  beyond.  The  water  being  shallow, 
tbe  white  bottom  ahone  like  silver;  and 
the  pure  green  hue  of  tbe  waves,  filled 
and  flooded  with  the  splendor  of  the 
BUD,  was  thrown  upon  the  interior  fa- 
cings of  the  rocks,  making  tbe  cavern 
gleam  like  transparent  glaaa.  It  was  a 
marvellous  surprise.  .  .  .  The  brlgbt- 
neea  of  tbe  day  increased  the  illusion, 
and  made  tbe  Incredible  beauty  of  the 
cavern  all  tbe  more  startling,  iNicauae 
devoid  of  eloom  and  mystery.  It  waa 
an  idyl  of  uie  sea,  bom  of  the  god-lore 
of  Greece.*'  Bayard  Taylor. 

49~"Tbe  eo-called  Oreen  Grotto 
has  the  beauty  of  mosa-agate  in  iu 
liouid  floor;  .  .  .  and  where  there  is  no 
otoer  charm  to  notice,  endleaa  beauty 
may  be  found  in  tbe  play  of  eunllght 
upon  roofs  of  limestone  .  .  .  moased 
over,  hung  with  fern,  and  catching  tonea 
of  blue  or  green  firom  tbe  still  deepa 
beneath.*'  J,  A.  Symonas. 

Green  Park.  An  area  of  60  acres 
in  London,  situated  between  Pic^ 
cadilly  and  St.  James's  Park,  Con- 
stitution Hill,  and  the  houses  of 
Arlington  Street  and  St.  James's 
Place.  It  was  formerly  called 
Little  St.  James's  Park.  Stafford 
House,  Bridgewater  House,  an«l 
Spencer  House  are  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  park. 

Greenmount.  A  ceraeterv  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  establlRtied  in 
1838.  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
with'  much  taste  and  skill,  and 
contain  many  fine  monumenta. 
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&reenway  Court.  A  decked  man- 
sion near  Berry ville,  Va.,  once 
the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

Greenwich  Hospital.  An  asylum 
for  old  and  disabled  seamen  on 
the  Thames,  a  few  miles  below 
London.    It  was  opened  in  1705. 


Macaulay  eays  in  his  sketch 
of  the  death  of  Mary  II.,  *'  The  affec- 
tion with  whicb  her  husband  cherished 
her  memory  was  attested  by  a  monu- 
ment the  most  superb  that  was  ever 
erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme 
bad  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had 
been  so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  con- 
verting the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a 
retreat  for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to 
her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult  to 
provide  good  shelter  and  good  attend- 
ance for  the  thousands  of  brave  men 
who  had  come  back  to  England  wound- 
ed after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  While 
she  lived,  scarcely  any  step  waa  taken 
towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  favor- 
ite design.  But  it  should  seem,  that, 
as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he 
began  to  reproach  himself  for  having 
neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was 
loaL  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren; 
and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that 
aaylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis 
had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on 
the  margin  of  the  Thames.  .  .  .  Few 
of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest 
of  European  hospitals,  are  aware  that 
It  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the 
good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sor- 
row of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory 
of  La  Hogue.** 

Qreenwich  Park.  A  royal  de- 
mesne at  Greenwich,  near  Lon- 
don, much  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  enclosed  as  a  park  by  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VX. 

Greenwood.  A  beautiful  cemetery 
three  miles  from  Fulton  Feny, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  containing  242 
acres  of  land,  and  ornamented 
with  winding  paths,  forests,  and 
lakes. 

Gregorio,  San.     See  San  Grboo- 

KIO. 

Greif enstein.  A  pictures<]ue  med- 
iseval  stronghold,  now  in  ruins, 
near  Rudolstadt  in  Germany. 

€^nan.  Temple  of.  See  Tbmple 
OF  Gbsnak. 


Gresham  College.  This  institu- 
tion in  London  stood  on  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  was  so  called 
after  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in 
whose  honor  it  was  established. 
The  Royal  Society  originated  here 
in  1645.  After  1710  the  college 
fell  into  decay,  and  in  1768  the 
building  was  sold.  A  handsome 
stone  structure,  Basinghall  Street, 
was  opened  in  1843  for  the  Gresh- 
am Lectures. 

Greta  Hall.  The  former  residence 
of  the  poet  Southey,  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  near  the  town 
of  Keswick,  in  what  is  called  the 
Lake  District  of  England. 

Gretna  Green.  A  little  village  in 
Scotland  much  resorted  to  for- 
merly by  runaway  couples  from 
England.  Marriages  were  here 
celebrated  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, but  of  late  they  have  been 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Once  In  my  life  I  married  a  wife. 

And  where  do  you  think  I  found  her  ? 
On  Oretna  Oreerit  In  a  velvet  sheen. 

And  I  took  up  a  stick  to  pound  her. 
She  Jumped  over  a  barberrv-bunh, 

And  I  lumped  over  a  timber; 
I  ahowed  her  a  gay  KOld  nng, 

And  she  showea  me  her  flnfrer. 

Mother  Goo$e. 

Grdve,  Place  de.     See  Placb  ds 

L'HdXKL  DK  ViLLE. 

Grey  Abbey.  A  picturesque  ru- 
ined monastery  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland. 

Grey  Friars.  This  important  mon- 
asterv  in  London  was  established 
by  the  early  Franciscans  who 
came  to  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  a  favorite 
place  of  interment  for  royal  per- 
sonages. Nothing  but  a  few 
arches  now  remains  of  the  monas- 
tery, upon  the  site  of  which  was 
founded  Christ's  Hospital. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer 
thiDufrh  the  cloisters  stand  still,  emranced 
with  admiration  .  .  .  to  hear  thee  [Colcr- 
IdKe]  untold.  In  thy  deep  and  sweet  intu- 
natlonM,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblicus  or 
Plotliius,  .  .  .  while  the  walls  of  the  old 
Oreu  Frian  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of 
the  inspired  charity  boy !      Charles  Lamb- 

Grey  Mare's  Tail.  A  cataract  is- 
suing from  the  Loch  Skene  in 
Scotland.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
cascades  in  the  country. 
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Where  deep,  deep  down,  and  fkr  wfthln. 
Toils  with  the  roclu  the  roaring  linn; 
Then  iMuing  Torth  one  foamInK  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tall. 
Drives  down  the  pass  ot  Mofflatdale. 

Scott. 


"A  rather  narrow  stream,  whit- 
ened in  plunges  over  rough  rocks,  pours, 
in  one  broad  broken  sheet,  over  a  pre- 
cipitous crag  of  Jagged,  eccentrically 
stratified,  gray  rock.  .  .  .  The  entire 
height  of  the  Aill  Is  about  350  feet.  It  is 
part  of  a  capital  example  of  peculiarly 
Scottish  scenery."       J.  F.  uunnewelL 

Grillo,  Torre  del.  See  Torbb  dbl 
Gkillo. 

Orimani  Breviary.  A  celebrated 
illuminated  service-book,  con- 
tainiuf?  beautiful  miniatures.  In 
the  library  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice. 

Orimani  Palace.  [Ttal.  Palazzo 
OrimanL'l  A  noble  palace  in 
Venice,  Italy,  fronting  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  It  was  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  now 
used  as  the  post-office.  It  was 
fonnerly  decorated  with  frescos 
of  Tintoretto  which  have  disap- 
peared. 


"San  Micheli's  masterpiece  is 

the  design  of  the  Orimani  Palace.  The 
pro]Dortions  of  the  whole  fa9ade  are 
good,  and  its  dimensions  give  it  a  dig- 
nity which  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  facades  on  the  Grand  Canal ; 
while  the  Judgment  displayed  in  the 
design  elevates  it  Into  being  one  of  the 
best  buildlnffa  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected.^*  Fergmwn, 


Grimes's  Dike.  See  Graham's 
Dike. 

Grimsel.      See   Hospigb   of   the 

GKIM8EL. 

Griper,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  Commander  Lyon  in 
1824. 

Griswold,  Port.    See  Fort  Gris- 

WOLD. 

Grizzly  Giant.  A  famous  tree  in 
Mariposa  County,  Cal.,  the  lar- 
gest of  a  remarkable  grove  of 
trees  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea  spe- 
cies. This  tree  is  107  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  one  place  is 
S4  feet  in  diameter.    It  reaches  a 


height  of  200  feet  before  throwing^ 
out  a  branch,  and  the  first  branch 
is  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Grocers'  Hall.  A  building  in  Lon- 
don belonging  to  the  Company  of 
Grocers,    one  of   the  great  city 

fuilds.  The  original  hall  was 
uilt  in  1427,  but  was  seriously 
damaged  by  the  great  fire  of  1066. 
It  was  restored  in  166tMJ9,  but  in 
1681  was  again  in  ruins.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in 
1802,  and  repaired  in  1827. 

Gros  Bourdon.  The  largest  bell 
in  America,  hung  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Montreal,  Canada.  Its 
weight  is  nearly  fifteen  tons. 

Grosse  Garten.  [The  Great  Gar- 
den.] A  fine  public  park  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. It  is  five  miles  in  circiun- 
ference. 

Grosvenor  Gallery.  SeeGROSFB- 
KOR  House. 

Grosvenor  House.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, London.  Formerly,  as 
Gloucester  House,  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  of  George  III.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, —  the  celebrated  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  —  including  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Claude  and  Ru- 
bens. 

Grosvenor  Square.  An  area  of 
six  acres  in  London,  built  1723- 
1730,  and  so  called  from  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grosvenor  (d.  1732).  One  of 
the  most  aristocratic  quarters  in 
London. 

They  [certain  writers]  conceived  ol 
liberty  as  monks  conceive  of  love,  aa 
cockneyn  conceive  of  the  happiness  and 
Innocence  of  rural  liib,  as  novel-readlns 
sempstresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and 
OrometwrSquan^  accomplished  marquesa- 
es  and  handsome  colonels  of  the  Guards. 

MacatUay. 

Let  StoU,  Carlisle,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Qrotteiwr^aet 

the  best. 
Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  th* 

strain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  avala 

Grotta  Aszura.  See  Blub  Gbottxx 
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Qrotta  del  Cane.  [Grotto  of  the 
Dog.]  A  celebrated  but  small 
cave  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Lake 
Agnano  near  Naples.  The  cav- 
ern is  constantly  emitting  from 
its  sides  and  floor  quantities  of 
vapor  mingled  with  carbonic-acid 
gas.  The  latter,  being  the  heav- 
ier, accumulates  at  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the 
cave  n'ee  from  gas.  The  cave 
derives  its  name  from  the  com- 
mon experiment  of  subjecting  a 
dog  to  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and 
afterwards  restoring  him  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

We  tried  the  old  experiment  of  a  dog  In 
fbe  Orottodel  Cane^  or  Charon's  Cave;  It 
Is  not  above  three  or  (bur  paces  deepe,  and 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  nor  v6ry  broad. 
Whatever  havinfr  llfto  enters  It  presently 
expires.  .  .  .  This  experiment  has  been 
tried  on  men,  as  on  that  poor  creature 
whom  Peter  of  Toledo  causM  to  go  in; 
likewise  on  some  Turkish  slaves,  two  eol- 
diers,  and  other  foole-hardy  persons,  who 
all  perished,  and  could  never  be  recovered 
by  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  are  doggs;  fur 
which  many  learned  reasons  have  been 
offered,  as  Simon  Majolus  in  his  booke  of 
the  Canicular  days  has  mentioned. 

John  Evelyn^  1644. 


Orotta  della  Sibylla. 
Gave. 


See  SiBTL*s 


Grotta  di  Posilipo.  [Grotto  of  Po- 
silipo.]  An  excavation  in  the  vol- 
canic soil  near  Naples,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  street  called  the 
Chiaja.  The  earliest  mention  of 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It 
was  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  Alfonso  I.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tunnel  is  a  recess,  forming 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  before 
which  a  lamp  is  always  burning. 
Near  the  top  of  the  east  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  the  Roman  co/t<m- 
barium,  or  sepulchre,  known  as 
the  tomb  of  Virgil.  See  Viroil*s 
Tomb. 


"Above  the  grotto  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  columbarium,  which,  time 
out  of  mind,  has  ei\)oyed  the  honor  of 
beioff  called  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  Nor 
is  It  by  any  means  impossible  that  it  Is 
so,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  against  the'clairo. 
But  there  is  quite  enough  of  interest 
cliogiDg  round  it  lh>m  the  fact  that  a 
long  line  of  poets  and  scholars,  begin- 
ning with  l*e;rarcb  and  Boccaccio,  luive 


visited  the  spot  more  in  the  spirit  of 
faith  than  of  scepticism.  Tnere  is 
nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  struc- 
ture itself,  which  Is  of  brick,  shattered 
by  time,  and  overgrown  with  myrtle, 
wild  vines,  and  grass.  Whether  Vir- 
gil were  really  buried  here  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  a  spot  which  a  poet  might 
well  choose  for  his  last  repose.'* 

mUard. 

Ahl    precious  every  drape    of  myrtle 

bloom 
And  leaf  of  laurel  crowning  VirgiTM  tomb  t 

Through  the  steep* 
Is  hewn  Po*ilipo*9  most  marvellous  grot ; 
And  to  the  prince  of  Roman  bards,  whose 

sleep 
Is  In  this  singular  and  lonely  spot, 
Doth  a  wild  rumor  give  a  wlzanrs  name. 
Linking  a  tunnelled  road  to  Maro's  fame  1 

W.  Gibion. 

Ghrotto  de  la  Vierge.  [Grotto  of 
the  Virgin.]  A  noted  place  of  pil- 
grimage in  the  present  century  at 
Lourdes, France.  Its  celebrity  be- 
gan in  1868  through  the  declara- 
tions of  a  girl  who  affirmed  that 
the  Holy  virgin  had  appeared  to 
her.  In  the  loUowing  year  over 
200,000  persons  visited  the  spot. 
In  the  cavern  is  a  spring  which 
is  believed  to  possess  miraculous 
properties  of  healing. 

Grotto  of  Adelaberg.  A  celebrat- 
ed grotto,  or  cave,  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  near  Adelsberg  in 
Styria,  Southern  Austria.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
extensive  in  the  world,  and  is 
hung  with  the  most  beautiful  sta- 
lactites. 

Ghrotto  of  Antiparos.  A  celebrat- 
ed stalactitic  cavern  on  the  isl- 
and of  Oliaros  (Antiparo),  in  the 
^gean  Se& 

Grotto  of  Egeria.  See  Foui^Aiir 
OP  Egrria. 

Grotto  of  Granville.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  Southern  France, 
near  Le  Bugue.  It  is  a  cavern 
extending  a  mile  in  a  straight 
line,  and,  with  its  branches,  meas* 
uring  some  two  or  three  miles. 

Grotto  of  Jeremiah.  A  spacious 
cave  near  the  Damascus  Gate  of 
Jerusalem. 

Grotto  of  St.  John.  A  cavern,  or 
grotto,  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Jonn  in  the  island  of 
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Patmos,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  supposed 
abode  of  the  apostle  John,  who 
had  been  banished  to  this  island, 
A.D.  (H,  by  the  Roman  emperor, 
Domitian,  and  who  is  reported 
to  here  have  had  the  visions  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Grottos  of  Beni  Hassan.  See 
Bkni  Hassan. 

Growler,  The.  A  United  States 
vessel  of  war  captured  by  the 
British,  June  3,  1813. 

Grub  Street.  The  former  title  of 
Milton  Street,  Gripplegate,  Lon- 
don,  which  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  authors  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate class,  and  the  jest  of  the 
more  favored.  From  its  being 
inhabited  by  these  literary  hacks, 
the  name  was  familiarly  used  to 
characterize  any  worthless  author 
or  any  poor  production.  This 
character  it  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  when  the  street  con- 
sisted of  low  and  mean  houses, 
which  were  let  out  in  lodgings, 
in  many  instances  to  persons 
whose  occupation  was  puolishing 
anonymously  what  were  then 
deemed  libellous  or  treasonable 
works.  John  Foxe  the  martyr- 
ologist,  Speed  the  historian,  and 
other  authors,  resided  in  Grub 
Street.  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of 
Grub  Street  appeared  in  1737.  Its 
name  was  ciianged  to  Milton 
Street  in  1A30.  The  name  Grub 
Street,  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contemptfis  sLxd  to  have  neen  first 
used  with  reference  to  the  works 
of  Foxe.  The  present  designa- 
tion of  the  street  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  one  Milt4)n,  a  build- 
er, and  not,  as  might  naturally  be 
conjectured,  from  that  of  the  poet. 


'  Pope's  arrows  are  so  sharp, 
and  bis  slaughter  so  wholesale,  that 
the  reader's  Hympathios  are  often  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  devoted  inhab- 
itanlM  of  Grub  Street.  He  it  was  who 
brouiflit  the  notion  of  a  vile  Orub 
Street  before  the  minds  of  the  general 
public ;  he  it  was  who  created  such  as- 
sociations as  niithnr  and  rags,  author 
and  dirt,  author  and  gin.  The  occupa- 
tion of  authorship  became  ignoble 
through  his  graphic  description  of  mis- 


ery, and  the  literary  profession 
for  a  long  time  destroyed.'* 

Thackeraff. 

Oar  theatres  are  now  open,  and  all  OrtOh 
tlreet  is  preparinK  its  sdvtce  to  the  man- 
agers. We  shall  undoQbtedly  hear  leam> 
ed  dlnquisltiuns  on  the  stnicture  of  one 
actor's  legs,  and  another's  eyebrows.  Wo 
shall  be  told  mach  of  enanciatlons,  tones, 
and  auitudes,  and  shall  have  our  Ughteiit 
pleasures  commented  upon  by  fiidai-tic 
dulness.  Goidsmith 

When  we  first  visited  OnUhMtrtet.  and 
with  bared  head  did  reverence  to  the 
genius  of  the  place,  with  a  "  Salve,  mag- 
na parens !  "  we  were  antonlshed  to  learn, 
on  Inquiry,  that  the  authors  did  not  dwell 
there  now,  but  had  all  removed,  ytun 
ago.  to  a  sort  of  "  High  Life  below  Stairs,** 
(kr  In  the  west.  Ctuiyle. 

Let  Budgel  charge  low  Ornbstreet  with 

his  qnlU, 
And  write  whatever  beplesM,— exoept 

my  will.  /VfML 

Not  with  less  gloiy  mighty  Dnlneas 
crown'd. 

Shall  take  through  Orub^net  her  tri- 
umphant round. 

And  her  ramassus  glancing  o'er  at  onoa. 

Behold  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

Pope. 

I*d  sooner  ballads  write,  and  OnA^$tnet 
lays.  Oap. 

Griine  Gewolbe.    See  Green  Gai> 

LERY. 

Grlitli.  A  meadow  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, famous  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  three  mythical  heroes  of 
Switzerland,  Werner  Staufifacher, 
Erni  of  Melchthal,  and  Walter 
Fiirst  of  Uri,  who  are  said  to 
have  assembled  here  in  the  night, 
and  formed  plans  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the 
Austrian  yoke.  This  spot  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lic, having  been  purchased  in  1809 
by  subscriptions. 

Guards.    See  Hobsb  Guards. 

Guards'  Club.  A  London  club, 
founded  in  1810,  and  confined  to 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  Foot- 
Guards  who  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Waterloo  and  in  the 
Crimea.  The  club-house  is  in 
Pall  Mall. 

Guelfa,  Torre.    See  Torre  Gcki/- 

FA. 

Guemloa,  Oak  of.  See  Oak  of 
Guernica, 
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Suerridre,  La.  A  British  frigate 
capturecl  during  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  United  States  vessel  Co^i- 
stUution, 

Long  the  tyrant  of  our  coast 

ReiKned  the  fninoas  Ouerriirt. 
Our  little  navy  she  defied, 

Pabllc  ship  and  privateer. 
On  her  sails  in  letters  red 

To  our  captains  were  displayed 
Words  of  warning,  words  of  dread,  — 

'*  All  who  meei  me  have  a  care, 
I  am  England's  Guerriire.** 

Old  Song. 

**The  wand  of  British  invincibility  was 
broken  when  the  flag  of  the  Ouerrih^ 
came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth 
more  to  the  Republic  than  all  the  money 
#  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  the 
navy.  R,  F.  Stoektcn. 

Bnildhall,  The.  A  name  of  gen- 
eral application,  but  specially 
used  to  designate  the  Town-Hall 
of  the  city  of  London,  where  the 
principal  corporation  business  is 
transacted,  and  its  hospitality 
exercised.  The  Guildhall  will 
contain  between  6,000  and  7,000 
persons.  The  inauguration  din- 
ners of  the  lord-mayors  have 
been  held  here  since  1501.  It  is 
magnificently  decorated  upon  the 
occasion  of  royal  entertainments. 
The  present,  or  third  Guildhall, 
was  first  built  in  1411,  though  but 
little  more  than  the  walls  of  the 
original  building  now  remain. 
See  Goo  and  Magoo. 


**  The  building  itself  is  a  strange 
architectural  medley.  .  .  .  The  great 
ball,  however,  has  the  grandeur  which, 
in  architecture,  is  always  given,  in  a 
certain  degree,  by  size.  It  is  150  feet 
long.  The  building  has  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by  the  united' 
efforts  of  the  various  guilds  of  the  city, 
—  associations,  or  rather  trading  and 
social  institutions,  of  which  the  very 
germ  seems  not  to  have  crossed  the 
ocean."  Richard  Grant  White. 

Our  great  fault  with  writers  used  to  be, 
not  that  they  were  Intrinsically  more  or 
leaa  completed  DoltA.  with  no  eye  or  ear 
for  the  "  open  secret "  of  the  world,  or  fbr 
any  thing  save  the  *•  open  display  *'  of  the 
world,-— for  Its  irilt  ceilings,  marketable 
pleasures,  war-chariots,  and  all  manner, 
to  the  highest  manner,  of  Lord* Mayor 
shows  and  OutldhaU  dinners,  and  their 
own  small  part  and  lot  therein :  but  the 
head  and  ftont  of  their  offence  lay  in  this, 
that  they  had  not  "frequented  the  society 
uf  the  upper  classes."  Carlyle. 


Gloiter.    Oo  after,  after.  Cousin  Buck- 
mgham. 
The  Mayor  towards  Ouiidhall  hies  him  in 

all  post : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  osstardy  of  Ed  want's  children: 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  cit- 
izen. 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning.  Indeed,  his 

house. 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so 

■  •  ■  •  ■  ■  ■ 

Buck.    I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  focr 
o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Ottildhall  af- 
fords. 

Shakespeare. 

Gutenberg.  A  bronze  statue  of 
the  inventor,  modelled  by  Albert 
Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844), 
erected  in  1837  at  Mayence,  the 
expense  being  defrayed  by  sub- 
scriptions from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Gutenfels.  A  well-known  stately 
castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
near  the  town  of  Caub.  It  is  al- 
luded to  as  early  as  1257.  In  1504 
it  was  besieged  for  six  weeks  by 
the  Landgrave.  William  of  Hes- 
sen,  but  without  success.  It  re- 
mained in  a  habitable  condition 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when,  in  1805,  it  was  de- 
molished by  order  of  Napoleon, 
and  is  now  but  a  picturesque  ruin. 

Guy  Fawkes's  Cellar.  An  under- 
ground apartment,  which  former- 
ly served  as  a  kitchen,  in  the  old 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  into 
which  the  conspirators  obtained 
entrance  from  an  adjoining  house. 
The  Parliament  chamber  above 
this  vault  was  taken  down  about 
the  year  1823. 

Guy's  Cliff.  A  noted  spot,  the  re- 
treat of  the  famous  Earl  Guy  of 
Warwick,  where  he  and  hia  coun- 
tess are  supposed  to  be  buried, 
about  a  mile  from  Warwick  Cas- 
tle, in  England.  It  has  a  fine 
mansion  and  a  romantic  cavern, 
and  is  one  of  the  places  generally 
visited  by  tourists. 

Guy's   Hospital.     An  institution 
for  the  sick  and  lame,  near  Lon- 
don Bridge,  in  Southwark,  Lon- 
don, founded  by  Thomas  Guy  (b 
1645). 
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Oymnaaiiim  of  Ptolemy,  or  Stoa 
of  Attains.  A  marble  building 
in  ancient  Athens.  Pausaniaa 
says,  that  in  the  Gymnasium, 
"  which  is  not  far  from  the  Ago- 
ra, and  is  called  Ptolenuenm-from 
him  who  built  it,  are  Herm»  of 


stone  worth  inspection."  See 
Hermjis. 
Qyzen  George.  A  remarkable  por- 
trait by  Hans  Holbein  the  Young- 
er (1498?-15i3),  pronounced  by 
Ruskin  ''inexhaustible."  Now 
in  Berlin,  Prufl8i& 
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Habsburff  Castle.  [Habichtsbarg, 
Hawk's  Castle.]  An  ancient 
ruined  castle  of  which  little  now 
remains,  the  old  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial House  of  Austria,  near 
Brugg,  in  Switzerland. 

Hackney.  A  thickly  populated 
district  in  London. 


Hackney  ooachea  were  not  so 
called,  as  aometimes  stated,  after  this 
diatrieU 

Haddon  Hall.  An  ancient  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  near  Ashbourne  and 
BaliBwell,  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. The  various  portions  are  of 
different  orders  of  architecture,— 
pointed  Gothic,  Tudor,  and  Eliza- 
Mtban.  No  part  of  the  building 
is  of  later  date  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Peak  Country. 

Vol  fond  displays  of  cost,  nor  pampered 

train 
Of  Idle  menials,  me  so  mach  delight. 
As  these  time-honored  walls  crowning  the 

plain 
With  their  gray  battlemenU;  within  be- 

dight 
With  ancient  trophies  of  baronial  might 

Jlfnry  J^ford, 

Hadrian's  Gate,  or  Arch.  See 
Abch  of  Hadrian. 

BEadriaa's  Mausoleum  (Mole,  or 
Tomb).    See  St.  Angblo. 

The  highest  part  Cof  a  monnment  at  St. 
B^miJ  is  aclrcalnr  colonnaile,  a  miniature 
copy  of  that  which  we  know  to  have  once 
encircled /Knfrtan'sJMbJe.  Ftrgiuaon. 

Hadrian's  ViUa.  [Ital.  Villa  AdrU 
ana."]  A  famous  and  wonderful 
relic  of  imperial  times  on  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Tivoli, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  having  re- 
solved to  reproduce  all  the  most 
striking  objects  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  extensive  travels, 
chose  for  the  purpose  a  spot 
singularly  favorable  by  its  natu- 
ral advantages;  and  in  a  short 


time,  with  the  immense  resources 
at  his  command,  he  covered  the 
ground  with  a  vast  number  of 
coetlv  and  extensive  structures. 
He  IS  said  to  have  enclosed  in 
this  way  a  space  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  circuit.  At  the  present 
day  the  ruins  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  confused  mass  c(  ouild- 
ings  going  to  decay.  Within 
seventy  years  after  tlie  death  of 
Hadrian,  many  of  the  precious 
marbles  used  in  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  were  carried 
by  Caracal  la  to  Rome  to  deco- 
rate the  Baths  which  he  had  then 
begun. 


*'  It  rather  resembled  a  city  In 
itself  than  a  single  mansion.  .  .  . 
These  proud  Imperial  ruins  are  now 
lost  among  thick  olive-groves;  their 
floors,  instead  of  being  paved  with 
pictured  mosaics,  aro  overgrown  with 

Srass;  their  once  magnificent  balls  are 
lied  with  thickets  of  aged  ilex ;  yet 
enough  still  remains  to  attest  their 
fonner  extent  and  splendor."      Salon, 

93"  **  Before  quitting  the  Villa  Adri- 
ana,  I  filled  my  pockets  with  bits  of 
porphyry,  alabaster,  verd  antique,  and 

Fieces  or  stucco  and  mosaic,  all  which 
afterwards  threw  away.  Many  trav- 
ellers who  have  gone  before  me  have 
written  their  names  on  the  marbles  of 
the  Villa  Adrlana.  They  have  hoped 
to  prolong  their  existence  by  attaching 
a  memorial  of  their  fleeting  presence 
to  celebrated  spots;  but  they  have 
been  deceived.  While  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  decipher  a  name  newly  written 
In  pencil,  a  bird  started  from  a  tufl  of 
ivy,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  recent 
shower  were  shaken  from  its  leaves, 
and,  falling  upon  the  name,  blotted  it 
out  forever.        Chateaubriand^  TranM, 

Hadrian's  Wall.  Tliis  wall  ex- 
tended from  Bowness  (7>/nno- 
celum)  on  the  Sol  way  Firth,  a 
distance  of  nearly  70  miles,  to 
Wallsend  (Seuednnttm)  on  the 
Tyne.  There  were  2!i  towns  on 
its  line;  and  between  these  towns, 
at  intervals  of  a  Roman  mile, 
were  fortresses,  or  "  mile-cas- 
tles."    The     common     opinioa 
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ti^nds  to  the  belief  that  Hadri- 
an built  (A.  D.  121)  an  earthen 
rampart,  and  that  Sevenis,  to 
Btrenffthen  it,  constrticted  a  stone 
wall  (A.D.  208).  [Also  caUed  the 
Picts'  Wall.] 

49*  *'  Of  the  wall  Itself  (which  was 
a  huge  work  of  masonry  varying  from 
18  to  20  feet  In  height,  and  ttom  6  to  10 
feet  in  thickness,  with  fosse  and  vallum 
on  either  side),  and  of  these  towers, 
etc.,  extensive  and  wonderflil  remains 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  have,  from 
the  inscribed  stones  and  other  relics 
they  have  furnished,  proved  a  rich 
storehouse  of  valuable  knowledge.** 

L.  JevoiU. 

Haflrar  and  IshmaeL  A  picture 
by  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri, 
Hurnamed  Guercino  (151X)-1666). 
In  the  Brera  at  Milan,  Italy. 

49*  *'  The  severity  of  the  patriarch, 
the  half-concealed  triumph  of  Sarah, 
and  the  broken-hearted  expression  of 
the  beautiful  victim,  produce  altogether 
an  effect  which  places  it  among  the 
very  first  pictures  in  the  world.*' 

George  Ticknor. 

"  The  famous  Guercino  is  at  Milan, 
however,  the  *  Hagar '  which  Byron 
talks  of  so  enthusiastically.  The  pic- 
ture catches  your  eye  on  your  first  en- 
trance. There  is  that  harmony  and 
effect  in  the  color  that  mark  a  master- 
piece even  in  a  passing  glance.  It  is  a 
piece  of  powerful  and  passionate  po- 
etry. The  eyes  get  warm  and  the 
heart  beats  quick;  and,  as  you  walk 
away,  you  feel  as  if  a  load  of  oppres- 
sive sympathy  was  lifting  from  your 
heart.*^  J/^.  P,  WiUU. 

Hasar,  Expulsion  of.    See  Expui/- 

8I()N  OF  HaOAK. 

Kafi^ley  Park.  A  noble  mansion, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lvttelton,  in 
Worcestershire,  Eneland.  It  Is 
especially  memorable  as  having 
been  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Enji^liah  poets,  Thomson,  Shen- 
stone,  and  Pope. 

Courting  the  Muse,  through  Baglty  Park 

rfrou  stray : 
ritifth  Tempe  I  there  along  the  dale. 
With  woodii  p*erhung,  and  shagged  with 

mossy  rocks 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters 

play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  whlte-dash- 
^       ing  fall. 
You  silent  steal.  Jamet  Thonuon. 

Hilkem.  See  Mosque  or  Sultan 
XL  HAkem. 


Half-Moon,  The.  The  shin  in 
which  Henry  Hudson  sailea  for 
America  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in 
1609.  In  this  ship  he  Dega*^a  to 
explore  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land for  an  open  channel  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  ascended  the  river 
afterwards  called  by  his  name. 


"In  the  ever-memorable  year 
of  our  Lord.  1609,  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  iive-and -twentieth  day  of 
March,  old  style,  did  that  *  worthy  and 
irrecoverable  discoverer  (as  he  ha« 
Justly  been  called).  Master  Henry  Hud- 
son,* set  sail  from  Holland  in  a  stout 
vessel  called  the  ffalf-Moon^  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Com- 
pany, to  seek  a  north-west  passage  to 
China.**  Irving. 

While  drinking  in  the  scene. 
My  mind  goes  back  upon  the  tide  of  yeara. 
And  lo,  a  vision !  On  Its  upward  path 
The  Half-Moon  glides.  A,  3.  Street. 

Others  held  that  it  was  Hendrick  Hod- 
son  and  the  sliadowy  crew  of  the  //a(jr- 
Moon  sailing  to  their  weird  revels  in  the 
Caukills.  Waahington  Irving. 

Half-Moon  Tavern.  See  Shaj:k- 
spEAiiE*s  House. 

Halidon  HUL  An  eminence  near 
Berwick,  in  Scotland,  memorable 
for  a  sanguinary  battle  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  forces  in 
1333,  when  the  former,  under 
Edward  III.,  defeated  the  Scotch 
army  under  the  regent  Archibald 
Douglas.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pub- 
lished in  1822  a  dramatic  tale 
called  "  Halidon  Hill.*' 

Aye,  bat  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty 

message. 
Defying  um  to  battle  on  thia  field. 
This  very  hill  of  halidon.  Scott. 

Halifax  Gibbet.    See  Matdek. 

EaU  of  Animals.  See  Sala  dboli 
Animali. 

Hall  of  Columns.  A  magnificent 
colonnade  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nac,  on  the  Nile,  Egypt. 

49*  "  A  symmetrical  forest  of  oaks 
and  beeches  ten  centuries  old  would 
not  give  an  adcauat«  idea  of  its  thirty 
TMirallel  ranks  oi  columns.  No  tree,  for 
instance,  could  attain  the  diameter,  ot 
the  height  even,  of  the  twelve  Rri*Ht 
columns  that  form  the  axis  of  the  hall. 
.  .  .  The  enormous  monolith  capital* 
—  heavy  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
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cmBh  any  pillar  —  opprcfw  the  Imagina- 
tion with  their  eixe.  A  hundred  men 
could  Btand  on  one  of  thorn  wiihont 
crowdintr.  Never  have  greater  masses 
of  stone  been  laid  than  these.  .  .  .  The 
hall  itself  is  422  feet  long  b}'  166  feet 
broad.  The  stones  of  the  felling  rest 
upon  architraves  supported  by  134  col- 
umns which  are  still  standing,  and  of 
which  the  largest  measures  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  more  than  72  feet  in 
height.  SesoBtris  and  his  two  prede> 
cessors  constructed  the  hall  of  columns, 
and  the  date  of  its  construction  was 
about  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  before  Christ." 

Ltftvrty  Tran%,  Donald. 

Ball  of  Fame,  The  Bavarian. 
[Ger.  Die  Ixiierisclie  Jii(hmesJialle.] 
A  famous  .structure  in  the  imme- 
diate neigliborhocKl  of  Munich, 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  consisting 
of  **  a  boric  portico  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  in  tne  cen- 
tre of  whose  open  side  rises  the 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,"  q.v. 
The  building  contains  the  statues 
of  distinguished  Bavarians. 

Hall  of  the  Biga.  See  Sala  dklla 
Big  A. 

Hall  of  the  ljmx>eror8.  A  hall  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Rome, 
no  called  because  around  the  room 
is  arranged  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  83  busts  of  Roman  em- 
perors, their  wives  and  relations. 

Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross.  See  Sa- 
i^  A  Croce  Grbca. 

HaU  of  the  Vase.  An  apartment 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
Rome,  so  called  from  a  fine  vase 
of  white  marble  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

Hall  of  Xerxes.    See  Xrrxrs. 

Halles,  lies.  A  building  of  the 
fourteenth  centurv  in  the  market- 

J»lace  of  Bruges,  Belgium,  with  a 
ofty  belfry-tower  containing  the 
ftncHSt  chimes  in  Europe,  which 
are  played  four  times  an  hour  by 
macninery. 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the 

belft'y  old  and  brown, 
TXulee  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still 

it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

Longfdloie. 

Halloren,  The.  A  name  applied 
to  a  cluster  of  families,  some  fifty 
in  number,  in  Halle,  Germany, 


who  herd  together,  and  gain  a 
poor  subsistence  in  the  salt- 
mines by  teaching  swimming 
and  by  catching  larks.  They  are 
curious  as  being  probably  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Wendish  people,  who  have  re- 
tained their  peculiar  dress  and 
customs  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  present. 

Ham  Citadel.  A  celebrated  politi- 
cal prison  in  the  little  town  of 
Ham,  France.  It  was  built  in 
1470.  The  central  tower  is  100 
feet  high,  and  the  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  Many  noted  prisoners 
have  been  confined  here,  among 
others  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  after 
his  failure  at  Boulogne  in  1840, 
remained  here  for  six  vears  until 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape. 

Even  now,  when  the  other  accnaatlons 
against  her  [Marie  Antoinette]  have  sunk 
down  to  oblivion  and  the  Father  of  Lies, 
this  of  wanting  etiquette  survives  her. 
In  the  Castle  qf  Ham^  at  this  hour  C18S1], 
M  de  Polignac  and  Company  may  be 
wringtuK  their  hands,  not  without  an  ob- 
liQun  glance  at  her  fbr  brlnglnp  them 
thither  Ccurlyle. 

Ham  House.  The  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Dysart.  A  residence  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  at  Twickenham 
near  London,  where  the  "  Cabal  *' 
ministers  of  Charles  II.  used  to 
meet. 

The  more  than  Italian  luxurv  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries, 
were  among  tile  many  signs  which  indi- 
cated what  was  the  shortest  road  to 
boundless  wealth.  Macauiay. 

Hambye.  A  beautiful  ruined  mon- 
astery near  Coutances,  France. 
It  was  founded  in  1145. 

Hamilton,  Fort.  See  Fort  Ham- 
ilton. 

Hamilton  Palace.  An  old  feudal 
mansion  of  much  historic  inter- 
est, the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Scotland.  The  old  pal- 
ace was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  received  large 
additions  in  the  present  century. 
It  contains  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able private  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  in 
Great  Britain. 
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Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  A  picture 
by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820). 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  re- 
nowned palace  built  in  the  parish 
of  Hampton,  near  London,  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  by  him  re- 
siflped  to  his  sovereig-n,  Henry 
VIII.  Two  of  the  original  quaa- 
rangles  still  remain.  The  later 
buildings  erected  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  for  William  IIL  con- 
tain the  famous  state-rooms,  por- 
trait-galleries, and  cartoons  of 
BaphaeL 


._  "  Hampton  Court  is  a  large  gar- 
den in  the  French  stvle,  laid  out  in  the 
time  of  William  III.  Our  style  was 
then  the  reigning  one  in  Europe.** 

Taine,  Tratu. 

It  was  Idle  to  expect  that  old  aailon, 
familiar  with  the  hurricanes  ot  the  trop- 
ics and  with  the  Iceberps  of  the  Arcuc 
Circle,  would  pay  prompt  and  respectful 
obedience  to  a  chief  who  knew  no  more 
or  winds  and  waves  than  could  be  learned 
In  a  gilded  barge  between  Whitehall  Stairs 
and  Hampton  Court.  MacavUay. 

For  ever  curs'd  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  ftevourlte 

curl  away: 
Happy !  ah  ten  times  happy  had  I  been. 
If  Hampton  Court  tliese  eyes  had  never 

seen !  Pope. 

Hancock  House.  A  famous  old 
mansion  which  stood  until  within 
a  few  years  in  Boston,  Mass.  It 
was  erected  in  1737,  and  was  the 
residence  of  Governor  John  Han- 
cock (17.S7-1793).  The  governors 
of  Massachusetts  with  the  coun- 
cil were  for  a  long  period  of  years 
in  the  habit  of  dining  in  this  man- 
sion annually  on  Election  Day. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1863. 

Haram,  The.  [Arab,  el  Haram 
e8h-Sher{f.]  A  pile  of  walls  and 
buildings  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  in  Jerusalem,  and  extend- 
ing l)eyond  the  ancient  limits. 
In  extent  it  is  almost  equal  to  a 
quarter  part  of  the  city.  It  con- 
tiiins  the  celebrated  mosques  el- 
Aksa,  and  Kubbet  es-Sukhrah. 
The  interior  of  the  enclosure, 
with  its  green  grass,  its  olive- 
trees  and  cypresses,  and  marble 
fountains,  is  beautiful.    The  Ha- 


ram is  of  an  oblong  shane,  meas- 
uring on  its  eastern  side  1,580  feet, 
and  on  its  southern  920  feet. 

Harcourt  House.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
London.  It  was  originallv  cal led 
Bingley  House,  from  its  builder, 
Lord  Bingley. 

Hardwick  HalL  An  Elizabethan 
mansion,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  near  G  lap  well.  Bog- 
land. 

Harlelan  Library.  A  col  lection  of 
manuscripts  made  by  Mr.  Har- 
ley,  subsequently  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford (d.  1724).  The  collection 
was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  most  important 
documents  in  this  collection  have 
appeared  in  the  publication 
known  as  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, the  first  edition  of  which 
came  out  in  1744. 

Harlot's  Progress.  A  series  of 
famous  dramatic  and  satirical 
pictures  by  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764). 


**  It  wonld  be  suppressing  tho 
meriu  of  his  heart  to  consider  him  only 
a  promoter  of  laughter.  .  .  .  Mirth 
colored  his  pictures,  but  bonevolpnce 
designed  them.  He  smiled  like  docra- 
tcs,  that  men  might  not  be  offended  at 
his  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  laugh 
at  their  own  follies."         Lord  Or/urd, 

Harpers'  Tomb,  The.  This  tomb 
of  Rameses  III.  at  Thebes,  Egypt, 
is  commonly  known  as  The  Harp- 
ers' Tomb,  from  a  picture  in  one 
of  the  chambers,  or  as  Bruce 's 
Tomb,  from  its  discoverer.  It 
'  contains  some  interesting  sculp- 
tures. 

49*  '*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  Harpers'  Tomb,  first  mentioned  by 
Bruce,  and  therefore  often  called  by 
his  name.  This  is  the  work  of  two  of 
the  Rameses ;  and  a  vast  work  It  is,  — 
extending  406  feet  Into  the  hilt." 

JifUa  Jiartineau. 

Harrow.  A  famous  grammar^ 
school  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, England.  The  school  wa« 
founded  oy  John  Lyon'  in  1571. 
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Barry,  The  Great.  See  Gbbat 
Hakry. 

Hart,  White.    See  White  Habt. 

Hartford,  The.  The  flagship  of 
Admiral  Farragiit  in  the  attack 
upon  the  defences  of  New  Or- 
leans, in  April,  1862,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  attack  upon  Mo- 
bile. 

MGf  "  On  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
FarrHgut  was  ready  for  his  perlloun 
forward  movement.  The  mortar-ves- 
•els  covered  the  advance  by  a  terrible 
•bower  of  shells.  Farragut  in  the 
forechains  of  the  Hartford  watched 
the  movements  with  intense  Interest 
through  bis  night-glass.  Just  at  the 
waning  moon,  when  he  was  a  mile  f^om 
Fort  tfackson,  that  fortress  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  Harifotd  with 
ip^at  precision.  Very  soon  she  re- 
turned such  a  tremendous  broadside 
of  grape  and  canister  that  the  garrison 
-were  arlven  from  their  barbette  guns. 
Before  the  fleet  had  fiiirly  passed  the 
forta,  the  Confederate  gunooats  and 
rams  took  part  in  the  conflict.  The 
•oene  was  awAil  and  grand.  The  noise 
of  20  mortars  and  200  great  guns  afloat 
and  ashore  was  terrific.  And  all  this 
noise  and  destructive  energy  —  blazing 
flre-rafts;  floating  volcanoes,  belching 
out  fire  and  smoke  with  bolts  of  death ; 
the  fierce  rams  piishlng  here  and  there 
-with  deadly  force,  and  the  thundering 
forts — were  all  crowded  in  the  dark- 
ness, within  the  space  of  a  narrow 
river."  Lot9ing. 

Came  the  word  of  our  grand  old  chief,  — 

"Ooon!"  'twas  all  he  said. 
Our  helm  was  put  to  the  starboard. 

And  the  Hartford  passed  ahead. 

H.  H.  BrowneU. 

Harvard  College.  The  oldest  and 
most  richly  endowed  institution 
of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
situated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
was  founded  in  1638,  and  named 
after  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who 
l)equeathed  it  a  legacy  of  £780. 
The  university  comprises  some 
28  buildings,  three  of  which  are 
in  Boston. 

Hassan,  Mosque  of  Sultan.  See 
MosQCTB  OF  Sultan  Hassak. 

Hastings.  A  picture  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (ITTO- 
1851),  the  celebrated  English 
painter. 

fiatfleld  House.  A  palace  in  the 
county   of    Hertfora,    England, 


celebrated  as  being  the  place  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor's  imprisonment 
previous  to  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  old  places  in  the 
country.  The  hall  of  the  old  pal- 
ace remains;  and  an  old  oak  is 
still  standing  under  which  Eliza- 
beth was  sitting  when  the  news 
of  Queen  Mary^s  death  arrived, 
and  she  was  saluted  as  queen. 
The  river  Lea  runs  through  the 
park.  The  present  building  was 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth   century,   and    was 

f martially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
835.  Charles  I.  was  a  prisoner 
here.  Hatfield  House  is  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisburv,  and 
is  extremelv  interesting  for  its 
historical  documents,  pictures, 
and  other  valuable  relics.  The 
castle  has  been  restored  to  its 
oriirlnal  magnificence.  It  is  with- 
in 20  miles  of  London. 

1643, 11  March.  I  went  to  see  my  Lord 
of  Sallsbary's  palace  at  Hatfidd*  where 
the  most  considerable  rarlt/  beside  the 
house  was  the  garden  and  viheyard. 

John  Evelyn^  Diary, 

Hattin.    See  Horns  of  Hattin. 

Haussman,  Boulevart  de.  A 
splendid  avenue  in  Paris.  It  is 
one  of  the  modern  boulevards  of 
the  citv,  and  has  a  number  of 
palatial  residences.  See  Boule- 
vards.  ' 

Haute  Vieille  Tour.  A  singular 
old  edifice  in  Rouen,  France,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Salace  in  which  King  John  mur- 
ered  his  nephew  Pnnce  Arthur. 

Hawk's  Nest.  See  Marshall's 
Pillar. 

Hawthomden.  An  ancient  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elak  near  Dal- 
keith, where  the  poet  Drummond 
once  lived. 


*I  know  in  my  childhood  I 
often  used  to  wish  that  I  could  live  In  <% 
ruined  castle;  and  this  Hawthomden 
would  be  the  very  beau-ideal  of  one  as 
a  romantic  dwelling-place.  It  la  an  old 
castellated  house,  perched  on  the  airy 
verge  of  a  precipice,  directly  over  the 
beautiful  river  Esk,  looking  down  one 
of  the  most  romantic  glens  In  Scotland. 
The  house  Itself,  with  Its  auaint  high 
gables  and  gray  antique  walls,  appears 
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old  enough  to  take  yoa  Iwcik  to  the  times 
of  William  Wallaoe." 

Mr:  ff.  B.  Stowe, 

Who  knows  not  Melyf Ile'n  beechy  grove. 

And  KotUn's  rocky  glen. 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love. 

And  ciaMlc  Hawthomden  t  Scott. 

—here's  the  hawthom-broidered  nook. 

Where  Dninunond,  not  In  valo, 
Awaited  his  Inspiring  muse. 

And  wooed  her  dulcet  strain. 
And  there's  the  oak,  beneath  whose  shade 

He  welcomed  tuneful  Ben ; 
And  still  the  memorv  of  their  words 

la  nursed  In  Hawthomden. 

L.  H.  Stgowmey. 

Haymarket,  The.  "  A  very  spa- 
cioiiB  and  public  street  [in  Lon- 
don], where  is  a  great  market  for 
hay  and  straw"  (Hatton,  1708). 
Here  are  situated  the  "  Hay  mar- 
ket Theatre,"  and  **  Her  Males- 
tv*s  Theatre,"  or  the  "Italian 
Opera  House."  The  market  was 
not  finally  abolished  until  1830. 
Addison  wrote  hi«  poem  "The 
Campaign"  in  the  Haymarket 
where  he  then  lived. 

Haymarket  Theatre.  A  celebrated 
playhouse  in  London  devoted  to 
the  regular  drama.  The  first 
building  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1720,  and  was  called  the  New 
French  Theatre.  This  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  theatre 
was  opened  July  14, 1821. 

Calculate  how  fhr  It  Is  from  Sophocles 
and  .£schylus  to  Knoi^les  and  Scribe; 
how  Homer  has  gradually  changed  Into 
Sir  Harrts  Nicolas;  or  what  roads  the  hu- 
man species  must  have  travelled  before  a 
Psalm  of  David  could  become  an  Opera  at 
the  Haymarket.  Carlyle. 

Healing  of  the  Lame  Man.  See 
Pktrr  and  John  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate  of  the  Temple. 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.     See  Tol- 

BOOTH. 

Heart  of  the  Andes.  A  picture 
by  Frederick  E.  Church  (b.  1826). 

49*  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Andes, 
philosophically  as  well  as  poetically  so 
called,  the  characteristics  of  theirfertile 
belt  are,  as  it  were,  condensed ;  it  Is  at 
once  descriptive  and  dramatic ;  all  the 
tints  of  tropical  atmosphere  and  all  the 
traits  of  tropical  vegetation  combine  *  to 
conform  the  show  of  things  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  mind,'  and  to  place  before 
it  the  spectacle  of  a  phase  of  nature 
which  to  northern  vision  is  full  of  en- 
obantmenu**  Tuckerftian, 


Hecla,  The.  An  Arctic  explorins 
shin  which  sailed  from  England 
under  Sir  James  Parry  in  1624. 

Hector,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Sept.  26,  1862. 

Heidelberff.  A  picture  by  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner  (ITTO- 
1851),  the  celebrated  English  paint* 
er. 

Heidelbers  Castle.  An  imposini^ 
ruin  on  a  height  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  It 
was  both  a  palace  (of  the  Elec- 
tor's Palatine)  and  a  fortress.  In 
the  last  century  it  had  been  re- 
stored to  something  like  its  for- 
mer splendor;  but,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning  in  1764  and 
burned,  it  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
The  fortress  was  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 


'*  Sk)me  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  castle  may  be  obtained  when  I  state 
that  the  walU  of  this  tower  [one  of  the 
round  towers]  are  twenty-two  feet 
thick.**  Bayard  Taylor. 

49*  "  Heidelberg  Castle  is  of  vast 
extent  and  various  architecture;  parts 
of  it,  a  guide-book  says,  were  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Over  one  door 
was  a  Hebrew  inscription.  Marshalled 
in  niches  in  the  wall  stood  statues  of 
electors  and  knights  in  armor,  —  silent, 
lonely.  The  effect  was  quite  different 
from  the  old  Oothic  ruins  I  had  seen. 
This  spoke  of  courts,  of  princes ;  and 
the  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  past  con- 
trasted with  the  silence  and  desertion, 
reminded  me  of  the  fable  of  the  city  of 
enchantment,  where  king  and  court 
were  smitten  to  stone  as  they  stood.** 

C,  Beecher. 

Heidelberg  Tun.  See  Tux  of 
Heidelberg. 

Heidenmauer.  [Pagan's  Wall.] 
An  old  Roman  relic,  on  a  height 
near  the  town  of  Diirkheim,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  consisting  of  a 
rampart,  said  to  have  been  built 
as  a  defence  against  the  barbari- 
ans, and  enclosing  a  space  some 
two  miles  in  circuit.  Attila  the 
Hun  is  said  to  have  wintered 
here.;  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  has  taken 
from  it  the  title  of  one  of  his 
stories,  the  scene  of  which  he 
lays  in  the  Vosges  mountains  io 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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Heifirhta  of  Abraham.  See  Abra- 
ham. 

Helena's  Tomb.  A  remarkable 
catacomb  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
alluded  to  bv  Josephiis,  and  by 
Pausanias,  the  Greek  historian; 
and  by  the  latter  it  is  coupled 
with  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  in 
Caria  as  deserving  of  special  ad- 
miration. The  locality  is  thought 
to  be  identified  beyond  doubt, 
and  some  curious  features  of  the 
n^echanism  of  the  tomb  corre- 
spond closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias.  [Called  also 
Tomb  0/  the  Kings,] 

Helen's,  St.    See  St.  Helen's. 

Heliodorus.  See  Expulsion  of 
Heliodorus  and  Stamzb  of  Ba- 

PHAEL. 

Heliopolis,  Obelisk  of.  See  Obe- 
lisk OF  Heliopolis. 

Hell.    See  Inferno. 

Bell  Gate.  A  part  of  the  East 
River,  about  a  mile  from  Central 
Park,  New  York,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  rocks  very  danger- 
ous to  navigation ;  but  these  have 
for  the  most  part  been  removed. 


"It  Is  certain,  however,  that  to 
the  accounts  of  Oloffe  and  his  followers 
may  be  traced  the  various  traditions 
handed  down  of  this  marvellous  strait : 
as  bow  the  devil  has  been  seen  there, 
sitting  astride  of  the  Hog's  Back  and 
playing  on  the  fiddle;  how  he  broils 
flsh  there  before, a  storm;  and  many 
other  stories  in  which  we  must  be 
cautious  of  putting  too  much  faith.  In 
consequence  of  all  these  terrific  cir- 
cumstances, the  Pavonlan  commander 
gave  this  pass  the  name  of  UelU-gaU 
or,  as  it  has  been  interpreted,  Hell- 
Gate;  which  It  continues  to  bear  at  the 
present  day."    Irving*8  Knickerbocker. 

/ftfrl-ffofe  Is  at  least  as  terrible  as  this 
fabled  munsterCCharybdls}.         r.  Chaae. 

Hemicycle,  The..  A  picture  by 
Paul  Delaroche  (1797-1866).  "It 
contains  75'life-.size  figures,  and 
employed  him  three  years.  It 
represents  the  arts  of  different 
countries  and  times  by  grouns  of 
portraits  of  the  artists  of  those 
times  and  nations."  In  the  the- 
atre of  L'£cole  des  Beaux  Arts 
at  Paris. 


Henham  Oak.  A  noted  tree  in 
Suffolk  County,  England,  of  great 
age  and  size.  It  is  still  standing, 
though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
beauty. 


"The  oak  was  a  noted  resort 
for  select  Jacobite  raeetinss  of  a  con< 
vivial  nature,  when  Sir  llobert  Rous 
and  two  or  three  stanch  adherents  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  deep  healths  *to  the 
king,  over  the  water,'  on  bended 
knees."  ^nM  Strickland. 

Henrietta,  The.  A  noted  yacht 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  14 
days,  4  hours,  reaching  Cowes, 
England,  Dec.  25,  1»)6,  and  win- 
ning a  prize  of  990,000  for  supe- 
rior speed. 

Henry-Orace-H-Dieu.  A  note<l 
man-of-war  belonging  to  the 
British  navy,  built  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1515. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  A  chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  London, 
richly  ornameiied  with  panelling, 
its  entrance-gates  overlaid  witii 
brass,  gilt,  wrought  into  various 
devices,  and  containing  many 
monuments  and  tombs  of  royal 
and  distinguished  persons. 


_  "The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  Is 
Indeed  well  called  by  his  name,  for  it 
breathes  of  himself  through  every  part. 
It  is  the  most  signal  example  of  the 
contrast  between  his  closeness  in  life 
and  his  magnificence  In  the  mructures 
he  hath  left  to  posterity,  —  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  the  Savoy,  Westminster.** 

Dean  Stanley. 


«*< 


The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of 
Gothic  workmanship  in  the  world.  If 
the  first  idea  of  the  Gothic  arch  sprung 
from  observing  the  forms  of  trees,  this 
chapel  must  resemble  the  first  concep- 
tions of  that  order;  for  the  fluted  col- 
umns rise  up  like  tall  trees,  branchmg 
out  at  the  top  Into  spreading  capitals 
covered  with  leaves  and  supportini; 
arches  of  the  celling  resembling  n  leafy 
roof."  Bayard  Taylor. 


*'The  very  walls  are  wrought 
Into  unlverHul  urnunient,  IncrusteU  wiiti 
tracery,  atul  Hcuoped  into  niches 
crowded  with  statues  of  saints  iiiul 
martyrs."  Wanhington  Irvitig. 

I  may  mention  the  (ViP2C  of  sngelit  m 
Henry  the  Seventh'*  Chapel,  merely  »»  an 
example  at  hand,  and  wlii-  h  L-tin  be  re- 
fcirred  to  at  any  moment       Mts  Jameson- 
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In  the  Ckapet  of  Henry  the  Seventh^ 
Where  the  sculptured  cellliifri*  rare 
Show  the  conquered  stone-wurk,  hanging 
Like  cobweb-fllms  In  air. 
There  are  held  two  shrinea  in  keeping. 
M  hoee  memorlea  cjoaely  press,  ~ 
The  tomb  of  the  Hose  of  Scotland, 
And  that  of  stout  Queen  Beaa. 

Henry  Motford. 


The  gentle  qaeen  CMai 

ng 

cm  isle  of  the  C9uipel  qf  Henry  the  Sev- 


among  her  lllustrloua  kind 


arv  II.]   sleeps 
red  In  the  south' 


enth.  'Maeauiay 

Heptaatadiom.  The  grand  cause- 
way which  ^connected  the  island 
of  Pharos  'with  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
length,  which  was  seven  stadia, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
It  now  forms  the  base  of  a  poiv 
tion  of  the  modern  city ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  ancient,  and 
the  encroachments  of  modem, 
buildings,  its  precise  position  can 
hardly  be  discerned. 

Heraolean  Tables.  Two  bronze 
plates  of  an  oblong  shape  discov- 
ered in  18^12  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ciiy  of  Heracleia,  in  Ca- 
labria, Italy,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  These 
plates  contain  iuterestiug  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek. 

Heralds'  Collegre.  An  edifice  in 
Doctors*  Commons,  now  removed 
to  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don, erected  by  Sir  Christopher ! 
"Wren  in  1(>83,  belonging  to  the 
institution  of  the  same  name 
which  was  incorporated  by  let- 
ters-patent of  Richard  III.  The 
college  consists  of  three  kings-at- 
arms,  namely,  "  Garter,"  "  Cla^ 
rencieux,"  and  *'Norroy,"  and 
alHO  includes  six  heralds  and  four 
pursuivants. 

Few  things  illustrate  more  ttrikinglv 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  QoV- 
eminent  and  people  than  the  circumstance 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  a  popular 
assembly,  ahould.  even  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  an- 
cient forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy 
cfa  CoUege  qf  HeraUu.  Maeauiay 

hob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public 
rivht  on  thislmportsnt  point  ofulaaonry 
than  the  whole  College  qf  Herald*. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Hercules.  An  ancient  statue  in 
the  British  Museum,  London. 
It  is  supt)osed  by  some  to  be  the 
work  of  Lysippus,  the  Greek 
sculptor. 


Hercules.  A  colossal  statue,  made 
of  copi^er,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
famous  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
Germany.  "  Eight  persons  can 
stand  at  a  time  m  the  hollow  of 
the  club,  and  out  of  a  little  win- 
dow formed  in  it  enjoy  a  prospect 
extending  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Brocken.^'   See  wilhklmsuQhe. 

Hercules  killing  Cacus.  A  well- 
known  marble  group  by  Baccio 
Bandinelli  (1487-1559).  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Hercules.  See  Farmbsb  Hsaccr- 
LK9  and  ToBSO. 

Hercules  and  Nessus.  A  group 
of  statuary  by  Giovanni  da  Ik>- 
logna,  called  11  Fiammingo  ( 1530?- 
1608).  In  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Hercules  and  the  Centaurs.  See 
Battle  of  Hbkcules  with  thb 
Centaubs. 

Hercules,  Apotheosis  of.  See 
AroTUEosis  OF  Hebcules. 

Hercules  attacking  the  Harpies. 
A  painting  in  distemiier  by  Al- 
bert Durer  (1471-1628).  In  the 
collection  of  the  Landauer  Brii- 
derhaus,  at  Kuremberg,  Bavsr- 
ria. 

Hercules'  Pillars.  An  ancient 
tavern  which  was  situated  in 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

AftCT  the  play  was  done  .  .  .  we  all 
supped  at  Hercules  Pillars ;  and  there  I 
did  give  the  best  supper  I  could,  and 
pretty  meny;  and  so  home  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night  PfPV$- 

49*  Another  house  of  the  same  name 
was  at  Hyde-park  Comer,  London. 

Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents. 
See  Infant  Hkkcules. 

Henne.  The  name  given  in  an- 
cient Athens,  as  a  technical  term, 
to  any  four-cornered  posts  t^r- 
minatmg  in  a  head  or  bust,  such 
as  were  very  common  in  the  pul>- 
lic  places  of  that  city.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  'Ep^^fi 
Mercury. 

Hermannsdenkmal.  [Monument 
to  Hermann,  or  Arminius.]  Astat- 
uc  of  colossal  size,  erected  in  the 
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present  century  by  gfeneral  Bub- 
scription  throughout  Germany, 
on  the  Grotenberg,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Teutoburger  Forest, 
Germany,  to  the  memory  of  the 
old  German  hero,  Hermann,  who 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under 
Varus,  as  it  is  supposed,  upon 
this  spot,  A.D.  9. 

Hermea.    See  MsBCUBr. 

Hermin  Street.  An  old  Roman 
road  extending  from  Pevensey, 
England,  to  the  south-east  of 
Scotland.  It  derives  its  name 
from  one  of  the  Saxon  divinities. 

Hermitafire,  The.  An  imperial 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
connected  with  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace by  covered  galleries,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
that  vast  building.  It  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  in  1804, 
as  a  sort  of  Sans  iiouci,  and  a  place 
of  escape  from  the  fatigue  of 
court-life.  The  principal  facade 
of  the  palace  faces  the  Neva.  It 
contains  a  renowned  gallery  of 
paintings,  embnudng  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  vari- 
ous schools. 


— ,  "  The  name  aeeros  to  have  been 
*c«tiug1y  or  ironically  given.  Who 
would  not  be  a  hermit  in  this  immense 
pile,  whoae  walls  are  of  marble,  blaz* 
ing  with  gold,  whose  floors  are  of  the 
choicest  fnlaiU  woods,  and  whose  fur- 
niture is  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
workmanship  in  porphyry,  Jasper,  la- 

Sis-lazull,  and  malachite.  Such  splen> 
or  la  now  out  of  place  since  the  palace 
has  been  given  up  to  the  arts.  The 
vast  collection  of  pictures  accumulated 
bv  the  Russian  emperors  is  here  dis- 
plaved,  together  with  a  gallery  of 
sculpture,  one  of  the  finest  assortments 
of  antique  gems  In  the  world,  a  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ti»,  and  a  library  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripu.  The  picture-gallery  is 
particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Murillo, 
and  the  Dutch  school." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Herznltaife,  The.    A  picturesque 
garden  and  fashionable  resort  in 
.  Moscow,  Russia. 


_  '•*  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  little  lake  em- 
bowered in  trees.  Beyond  the  water 
ilae  maaalve  zigzag  walls,  the  fortifica- 


tions of  a  Tartar  city,  whose  peaked 
roofs  climb  an  opposite  hill,  and  stretch 
far  awav  into  the  distance ;  and  yet  the 
whole  thing  is  a  scenic  illusion.  Three 
canvas  fhimes,  not  a  hundred  yards  fi-om 
your  eye,  contain  the  whole  of  it.  Thou- 
sands  of  crimson  lamps  illuminate  the 
embowered  walks,  and  on  the  top  ot 
the  hill  is  a  spacious  auditorium,  en- 
closed by  lamp-lit  arches." 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Hermitage,  The.  A  palace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baireuth,  Bava- 
ria,  once  occupied  by  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Hermitage,  The.  A  venerable 
retreat  at  Wark worth,  Northum- 
berland, England,  the  most  per- 
fect work  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom.  It  is  a  romantic  solitude 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  lonely  cavern,  like  a  chapel  carved. 

Is  situate  amid  the  lonely  hills. 

The  scutcheon,  cross,  and  altar  hewn  in 

rock. 
And  by  the  altar  is  a  cenotaph.  .  .  . 
Such  must  have  been  his  history,  who 

first 
Cut  this  sad  hermitage  within  the  rock. 
Some  spirit-broken  and  wurld-wearv  man. 

Anonymout 

Hermitage,  The.  The  residence 
of  a  hermit  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury on  St.  Herbert's  Island,  in 
Derwent-Water,  near  Keswick, 
England.  The  ruins  are  still  vis- 
ible. 

stranger !  not  unmoved 
Wilt  thou  behold  this  shapeless  heap  sf 

stones. 
The  desolate  ruins  of  St  Herbert's  cell. 

Wordnoorth. 

Hermitage,  The.  An  interesting 
Border  mansion  in  Scotland,  near 
the  town  of  Castelton,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Douglas  family,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  1244,  and 
refj^rded  as  the  oldest  baronial 
edifice  in  Scotland. 

Hermitage,  The.  A  mansion  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  home  for 
many  years  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Hermitage.  See  Sacro  Ebemo 
and  San  Francesco. 

Heme's  Oak.  A  famous  tree  in 
Windsor  Park,  near  London,  in*- 
mortalized  by  Shakespeare. 
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There  Is  an  old  tele  goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter. 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  In  Windsor  For- 
est. 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great 
ragg'd  horns : 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the 
cattle ' 

And  makes*  mllch-klne  yield  blood,  and 
shakes  a  chain 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadftil  manner. 

Shakupeare. 

And,  'neath  Heme't  oak^  for  Shakespeare's 

sight. 
Strewed  moss  and  grass  with  diamonds 

bright.  Lowell. 

Herod's  Temple.  The  old  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great  (b.  72  B.C.)  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ. 


"  In  the  last  Temple  we  have  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  architectural  enterprises  of 
that  country  [  Judea]  were  carried  out. 
The  priests  restored  the  Temple  itself, 
not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one  of 
Its  sacred  dimensions,  onUr  adding 
wings  to  the  ttujade.  At  this  ])eriod, 
however,  Judea  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  Romans  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  ideas ;  and  the  outer  courts  were 
added  with  a  magnificence  of  which 
former  builders  bad  no  conception,  but 
bore  strongly  the  impress  of  the  archi- 
tectural magnificence  of  the  Romans. 
An  area,  measuring  600  feet  each  wsy, 
was  enclosed  by  terraced  walls  of  the 
utmost  lithlc  grandeur.  On  these  were 
erected  porticos  unsurpassed  by  any 
we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica, 
had  a  section  equal  to  that  of  our  lar- 

f^est  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
n  length ;  and  within  this  colonnaded 
enclosure  were  10  gateways,  two  of 
which  were  of  surpas^ng  magnificence ; 
the  whole  making  up  a  rich  and  varied 
pile  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of  ar- 
chitectural display,  but  In  singular  con- 
trast with  the  modest  aspirations  of  a 
purely  demiUc  people."        Fergntwn. 

Herrenhausen.  A  royal  palace  in 
Hanover,  Prussia,  once  a  favorite 
residence  of  George  I.  and  George 
11.  of  England. 

Hertford  House.  A  city  residence 
built  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Piccadilly,  London,  now  occupied 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  It  con- 
tains a  picture-gallery. 

Hertha  See.  ["^he  lake  of  Hertha, 
the  Scandinavian  goddess.]  A 
small  lake  in  the  island  of  RiigeUi 


in  the  Baltic,  held  in  veneration 
by  the  inhabitants  from  its  asso- 
ciations with  the  old  Norse  reli- 
gion and  mythology. 

Hever  Castle.  An  historical  man- 
sion and  private  fortress  in  Kent, 
England,  interesting  from  its  as- 
sociations with  Anne  Boleyn,  of 
whom  it  was  the  ancestral  abode. 

High  Bridge.  The  structure  which 
serves  to  carry  the  Croton  Aque- 
duct across  Harlem  River  at  New 
York  City.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
cost  3900,000,  and  is  1,450  feet 
long  and  114  feet  high,  with  14 
piers. 

High  Idfe.  See  Low  Life  akd 
High  Lifb. 

High  Street.  The  main  avenue 
and  thoroughfare  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
In  some  parts  of  its  course  it  is 
called  by  other  names.    See  Cak- 

ONOATB. 

But  neither  the  Ignomlnloas  procession 
np  the  H%oh  Street,  nor  the  near  view  ol 
death,  had  power  to  disturb  the  gentle  and 
msjestlc  patience  of  Argyle.      ifocoat/oy. 

Highland  Music.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873). 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Highland  Shepherd's  Home.  A 
picture  by  Sir  E!dwin  Landseer 
(1802-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modern  painter  of  animals. 

Hilda's  Tower.   See  Torbb  dblla 

SCIMIA. 

Hills  of  Home.  See  Sevkk  Huxs 
[of  Romb]. 

Hinnom.  A  valley  near  Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine,  beginning  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  scriptures.  Its  present 
name  is  Wady  Jehennam. 

Hippicus.    See  Towbb  of  Davtd. 

HippolitUB.  See  Makttbdok  of 
St.  Hippoutus. 

Hiram's  Tomb.  A  remarkable 
and  quite  perfect  sepulchral 
monument  in  Northern  Pales- 
tine, not  far  from  ancient  Tyre, 
and  believed,  not  without  good 
reason,  to  be  the  mausoleum  of 
Hiram,  the  friend   and   ally  of 
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Solomon.  It  is  a  colossal  sarco- 
phagus with  a  cover,  and  rests 
upon  a  massive  pedestal. 

History  of  Painting.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Peter  von  Cor- 
iielios  (1787-1866).  In  the  Piua- 
kothek,  at  Munich,  Bavaria 

Hockley  in  the  Hole.  A  region  in 
London,  of  ill-repute  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  which  has  now 
iiassed  out  of  existence.  It  is  al- 
luded to  by  Fielding  and  by  Gay. 

Yoa  should  go  to  Hoekleff-irHhe-Ht^e  to 
learn  valor.  Oay. 

Hogne,  Iia.  A  British  frigate, 
which,  in  the  war  of  1812,  com- 
mitted great  havoc  on  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  and  in  Connecticut, 
destroying  many  vessels. 

Hohen-Rhoetien.  This  is  the  old- 
est castle  in  Switzerland,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  587 
years  before  Christ. 

Hohenschwangan.  A  famous  toy- 
castle  built  in  1809  by  the  King 
of  bavaria  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  near  Fiissen,  in  Bavaria. 

Hohenstein.  A  feudal  stronghold 
near  Schwalbach,  Nassau,  Ger- 
many. It  is  now  an  imposing 
ruin. 

HohenzoUem.  A  celebrated  cas- 
tle near  Hechingen  in  Germany, 
the  **  cradle  of  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia."  It  has  been  almost 
completely  rebuilt  in  this  cen- 
tury. 

Holbom.  A  thoroughfare  in  Lon- 
don of  varying  widths.  It  was 
anciently  called  Old-bourne,  from 
l)eing  built  on  the  side  of  a 
brook,  or  bourne  (Oldbourne  or 
Hilboume),  which  emptied  into 
Fleet  Ditch.  By  this  road  crimi- 
nals were  formerly  conveyed 
from  Newgate  and  the  Tower  to 
the  gallows  at  St.  Giles's  and  Ty- 
burn. Milton  lived  in  Holbom 
iu  1(^7-49. 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble 

was  hawlinK. 
Rode  stately  through  Holbom  to  die  of  his 

calling. 
He  stopped  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of 

Raclc, 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came 

back.  Suift. 


Hethinks  T  see. him  already  in  the  cart, 
sweeter  and  more  lovely  than  tiie  none- 
gay  in  his  hand!  .  .  .  What  voUeyn  lA 
uKha  are  sent  tlrom  the  wiiidow8uf //o/- 
bom  that  so  comely  a  youth  should  be 
brought  to  the  sack ! 

Oaiy  (BeggarU  Opera). 

An  old  counsellor  in  Holbom  used 
cveiy  executloU'day  to  turn  out  hm  clerks 
with  this  compliment  :  Go,  ye  young 
rogues;  go  to  scnool  and  improve. 

Tom  Brown, 

My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Hol- 
bom, 

1  saw  good  strawberries  In  your  garden 
there. 

I  do  beseech  yoa  send  for  some  of  them. 

ShaJtespeare. 

Holdemesse  House.  The  city 
residence  of  Earl  Vane  in  Lon- 
don. It  contains  a  fine  sculpture- 
gallery,  in  which  -  are  several 
works  by  Canova  and  other 
great  sculptors. 

Holkham  Hall.  A  splendid  pile  of 
buildings  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, England,  situated  near  the 
sea-coast,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  contains  a  rare 
and  celebrated  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  also  some 
ancient  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

Holland  House.  A  picturesque 
Elizabethan  mansion  about  two 
miles  from  London.  It  was  built 
iu  1607,  and  descended  to  Henry 
Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland, 
whence  it  was  named  Holland 
House.  It  was  next  occupied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Parlia- 
mentary General.  Subsequently 
the  estate  passed  to  Addison  the 
essayist,  wno  died  here.  About 
1762  it  was  sold  to  Henry  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland  of  that 
name,  whose  second  son,  Charles 
'  James  Fox,  passed  his  early  years 
here,  and  whose  descendants  still 
hold  the  estate.  Holland  House 
for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
wits  and  beauties,  of  painters 
and  poets,  of  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, and  Btatesiuen.  It  can 
boast,  says  Macaulay,  of  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  distinguished 
in  political  and  literary  history 
than  any  other  private  dwelling 
in  England. 
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"  Two  circlet  of  rare  sodal  en- 
Jovment — differing  as  widely  as  pes- 
Bible  in  all  external  circumstances,  but 
each  superior  In  its  kind  to  ali  others 
—  may  without  offence  be  placed  side 
by  side  in  grateful  recollection:  they 
are  the  dinners  at  Holland  House,  and 
the  suppers  of  *thc  Lambs'  at  the 
Temple,  Great  Russell  Street,  and  Isl- 
ington." T.  N.  Talfourd. 


**In  what  language  shall  we 
apeak  of  that  house,  once  celebrated 
for  its  rare  attractions  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  The 
wonderful  city  .  .  .  may  soon  displace 
those  turrets  and  gardens  which  are 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  noble,  with  the  courtly 
magnificence  of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of 
Ormond,  with  the  counsel^  of  Crom- 
well, with  the  death  of  Addison.  .  .  . 
They  [the  last  survivors  of  Macaulay's 
generation]  will  recollect  how  many 
men  who  nave  guided  the 'politics  of 
Europe,  who  have  moved  great  assem- 
blies by  reason  and  eloquence,  who 
have  put  life  into  bronze  and  canvas, 
or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things 
so  written  as  it  shall  not  willingly  let 
them  die,  were  there  mixed  with  all 
that  was  loveliest  and  gavest  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals. 
These  will  remember  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  belonged  to  tnat  circle,  in 
which  every  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment, every  art  and  science,  had  its 
Elace.  They  will  remember  how  the 
Lst  debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  an- 
other, while  Wilkle  gazed  with  mod- 
est admiration  on  Sir  Joshua's  Baretti ; 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation;  while 
Talleyrand  related  his  conversations 
with  Barras  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his 
ride  with  Lannes  over  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  They  will  remember,  above 
all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness,  far 
more  admirable  than  grace,  with  which 
the  princely  hospitalitv  of  that  ancient 
mansion  was  dispenseu."      Mucaulay. 

Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  struc- 
tures grace. 

Reared  by  bold  chlels  of  Warwick's  noble 
race, 

How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  tteth 
and  fair. 

Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air ! 

How  hweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged 
trees. 

Thy  noontide  shadow  and  the  eveninff 
breeze !  TiekelL 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  BoUemd 

House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may 

carouse  1  Byron, 

HoUenthaL    [Valley  of  Hell.]     A 


name  given  to  fieveral  glens  in 
North  and  South  Germany.  The 
moat  celebrated  is  near  Glogg- 
nitz,  in  Austria,  being  a  deep  and 
gloomy  ravine  surrounded  with 
scenery  of  the  wildest  character. 
There  is  another  near  Freiburg. 

HoUywood.  A  cemetery  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  a  place  of  much  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  containing  the 
monuments  of  mauy  persons  of 
note. 

Holofemes.  See  Judith  and  Hoi^ 

OPERNRS. 

Holy  and  Apostolical  Crown.  The 
ancient  crown  of  the  Hungariati 
kings.  It  is  surmounted  by  two 
ribs  of  gold,  which  belonged  to  a 
crown  presented  by  Pope  Sylves- 
ter II.  to  St.  Stephen  in  the  year 
1000,  and  believed  by  the  faithful 
to  have  been  made  by  angels.  It 
is  kept  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Buda,  Hungary. 

Holy  Coat  (of  Treves).  A  famous 
relic  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Helen  in  Treves, 
in  Germany,  devoutly  believed 
by  Catholics  to  be  the  coat  with- 
out seam  worn  by  the  Saviour. 
In  1844,  within  the  space  of  eight 
weeks,  over  one  million  pilgrims 
visited  this  church  to  behold  this 
relic.  It  is  mentioned  as  far  back 
as  1190. 

Holy  Cross.  An  imposing  Romau 
Catholic  church-edifice  in  Boston, 
Mass.  It  is  larger  than  very 
many  of  the  Old- World  cathe- 
drals, and  there  are  but  two  in 
America  (those  at  New  York  and 
Montreal)  which  can  be  comnareil 
with  it.  It  covers  more  thatl  au 
acre  of  ground,  and  is  to  have  two 
spires,  respectively  900  and  200 
feet  in  height.  Also  a  Catholic 
college  of  this  name  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Holy  Cross.  See  Vision  of  thk 
Holy  Cross. 

Holy-Cross  Abbey.    A  noted  ^d 

gicturesque    ruin   in    Tipperary 
'ounty,  Ireland. 


**  As  a  monastic  ruin,  the  abbey 
of  Holy  Cross  ranks  in  popular  esteem 
as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
iu  Irelaud.**  iVirJa. 
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E0I7  Family,  The.  [Ital.  Sacra 
J^amiglia.]  A  name  applied  to  a 
nnmerouA  class  of  comi)06itiou8 
br  the  great  mediaeval  psunters  of 
Karope,  in  which  are  portrayed 
the  aoniestic  life  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour. 
Of  the  great  number  of  pictures 
which  are  designated  by  this  title, 
apart  from  those  generally  called 
by  the  name  Madonna,  or  the 
French  equivalent  Ixi  Kic?'<ye,  the 
followinff  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  more  celebrated  and 
familiar.    See  also  Madonna  and 

ViBOIN. 


"  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  a  little  later,  that 
we  Arst  meet  with  that  charming  domes 
tie  group  called  the  £foly  Family^  after- 
wards so  popular,  so  widely  diflTUsed, 
and  treated  with  such  an  Infinite  vari- 
ety.** Jfrs.  Jamewn. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (1469-1517),  regard- 
eel  as  a  fine  specimen  of  this  ar- 
tist's work. 

Holy  Family.  A  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (16(Xy-li)89),  the 
Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the  Lou- 
vre, Paris.  Tliere  is  another  upon 
the  same  subject  at  the  Hermi- 
tage in  St.  Petersburg. 

Holy  Family.  A  celebrated 
painting  by  Michael  Angelo 
(1474-1564),  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  UfHzi,  Florence.  It  is  the 
only  finished  picture  by  his  hand 
known  to  be  in  existence. 


'*Tbe  composition  by  Michael 
Angelo,  styled  a  *Holy  Family,'  is, 
though  singular  in  treatment,  certednly 
devotional  In  character.  The  grand, 
mannered,  symmetrical  treatment  Is 
very  remarkable  and  characteristic. 
Tliere  are  manv  engravings  of  this  cele- 
brated composition."      J/rs.  Jamewn. 


**The  picture  altogether  Is  a 
woric  which  we  study  with  admiration, 
rather  than  one  which  irresistibly  at- 
tracts and  fascinates  us.** 

Orimm,  TVaru. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by 
Michael  Angelo  Amerighi,  sur- 
named  Garavaggio  (1569-1609).  In 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  Pe- 
ter Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640).  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


"l£ary,  seated  on  the  groundt 
holds  the  Child  with  a  charming  mater- 
nal expression  a  little  fhim  her,  gazing 
on  him  with  rapturous  earnestness, 
while  he  looks  up  with  responsive  ten- 
derness in  her  face.  .  .  .  Wonderful  for 
the  intensely  natural  and  domestic  ex- 
pression and  the  beauty  of  execution." 

Jtfrt,  Jameton. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  Pe- 
ter Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  holding  the 
Infant,  who  is  adored  by  St.  John, 
with  Elizabeth  and  Joseph.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Vienna,  afterwards  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  is  now  in  the  Bethnal- 
Green  Museum,  London. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto  (148»-15.10).  In 
the  LiQUvre,  Paris.  There  Is 
another  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  a  third  in  the  collection  of 
T-iord  Lansdowne.  In  the  Pittl 
Gallery,  Florence,  Italy,  is  a  pic- 
ture upon  the  same  subject  by 
this  artist,  and  another  still  is  in 
the  Pinakothek,  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by 
Giulio  Romano  (14^)2-1544)),  the 
pupil  of  Raphael,  and  often  as- 
crioed  to  that  master,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  as  preparing  to 
wash  the  child,  who  is  standing 
in  ava.se,  while  the  little  St.  John 
is  pouring  in  the  water.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Holy  Family.  A  noted  pic- 
ture Dy  Bernardino  Pinturicchio 
(1454-1513).  In  the  Academy  at 
Siena. 


"Mary  and  Joseph  are  seated 
together;  near  them  are  some  loaves 
and  a  small  cask  of  wine.  More  in 
front  the  two  children,  Jesus  and  St. 
John,  are  walking  arm  in  anu.  Jesus 
holds  a  book,  and  John  a  pitcher,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  well." 

Jfn.  JamAaon. 

Holy  Family,  A  picture  by  An- 
thony van  Dyck  11599-1641).  In 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  Ba- 
varia. 

Holy  Family,  A  noted  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519), 
*'  in  which  St.  Anna  is  seafed  on 
a  sort  of  chair;  and  the  Viiuiu  on 
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her  kneeR  Wnds  down  toward  the 
infant  Christ,  who  is  Rnortinff 
with  a  Iamb."  In  the  gallery  of 
the  Ijon\Te,  Paris. 

Hob/  Fam ily.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzlo  (1483- 
1520).  See  Bridgewateb  Ma- 
donna. 

Holy  Family  under  the  Oak.     A 

Eicture  executed  chiefly  by  Giulio 
;omaRo  (1492-1546),  but  in  parts, 
it  is  supposed,  by  Raphael,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  oak 
under  which  the  figures  are  stand- 
ing. It  is  in  the  Museum  at  Ma- 
drid. There  is  a  copv  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  wuich  is  known 
as  the  Madonna  delta  Liicertolaf 
q.v. 

Holy  Family  with  the  Palm-tree. 
A  circular  picture  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  representing 
the  Virgin  seated  under  a  palm, 
holding  the  Child  in  her  lap; 
while  Joseph,  kneeling,  presents 
flowers  to  him.  This  picture  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  collec- 
tion, but  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  Lon- 
don. 


"  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
picture  wm  related  to  the  Marquia  of 
Stafford  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  when 
on  a  visit  to  England.  It  happened 
once  .  .  .  that  this  picture  fell  to  the 
portion  of  two  old  maids.  Both  having 
an  equal  right,  and  neither  choosing  to 
yield,  they  compromised  the  matter  by 
cutting  It  in  two.  In  this  state  the 
two  hnlves  were  sold  to  one  purchaser, 
whu  tiicked  them  together  as  well  as 
))(>  could,  and  sent  uem  further  into 
thi>  world.  The  transfer  from  canvas 
lu  WiKHl  has  ubUt4!rnted  every  trace  by 
which  the  truth  uf  this  tale  might  b»e 
corroborated."  Patwnant. 

Holy  Ghost,  Descent  of  the.  See 
Dkscbnt  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Holy  Grotto.  A  sacred  shrine  in 
the  Latin  Convent  of  Nazareth, 
in  Northern  Palestine,  believed 
to  l)e  the  spot  in  which  the  an- 
nunciation by  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  took  place.  Over 
the  vestibule  in  front  of  this 
grotto  once  stood,  according  to 
the  Catholic  legends,  the  famous 
hoiAe  in  which  Mary  was  born, 
and  which  was  afterwards  mirac- 


nlonsly  transported  to  Loreto  in 
Italy.    See  Samta  Cahju 

Holy  Island  Oastle.  A  fortrem 
upon  the  so-called  Holy  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
England,  the  scene  of  much 
legendary  and  poetical  narrative. 

Holy  Mountain.  See  Mount 
Athos. 

Holy  of  Holies.  The  name  given 
to  the  innermost  apartment  in 
the  Temnle  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  helti  peculiarly  8acre<l,  and 
into  which  the  high  priest  only 
was  allowed  to  enter  once  a  year. 
See  Sancta  Sanctobum. 


•• 


In  the  Temple,  the  only  light 
that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  from  the  fh>nt;  and  though 
the  holy  ploce  was  partially  lighted 
from  the  sides,  its  pnncipal  source  of 
light  must  have  been  through  the  caat- 
em  facade.'*  FergH99on» 

The  spirit  of  Mammon  has  a  wide  em- 
pire; bat  it  cannot,  and  mu«t  not,  b« 
worshipped  in  the  Holy  itfHolte*. 

Carlyle, 

Holy  OiL  [Mir.]  The  oil  of  hap 
.  tism  with  which  all  Russian  chil- 
dren throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire  are  anointed.  It 
is  preserved  in  33  jars  of  massive 
silver  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscow; 
and  it  is  said  that  about  two  gal- 
lons a  year  are  necessary  to  sup- 
ply Russia. 

Holy  Pillar.  See  Capella  della 
CoLOiiNA  Santa. 

Holy  Sepulchre.  This  church  of 
Jerusalem  purports  to  be  built, 
as  the  name  indicates,  over  the 
garden-tomb  of  Jesus.  It  is 
showy  and  gorgeous,  and -con- 
tains chapels  for  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.  The  visitor  is 
shown  the  tomb,  the  place  of  the 
cross,  the  pillar  of  scourging,  and 
various  other  sacred  places,  whose 

Ssnuineness  is,  however,  more 
lan  questionable.  The  church 
is  a  Byzantine  edifice,  and  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  U0I3'  Sepulchre  stands  in  the 
centre  of  tne  rotunda  of  the 
church. 

Holy  Staircase.  See  Sa2(ta  Scala. 
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Holy  Stone.  A  famous  stone  pre- 
serve<l  at  Anlmore,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  Ireland,  sacred  to 
8t.  Patrick,  and  believe<i  to  have 
floated  over  the  ocean  from  Rome 
with  the  vestments  of  the  saint, 
a  bell  for  his  tower,  and  a  lighted 
candle  for  the  celebration  of  mass. 


'  •*  The  people  crowd  to  the  Holy 
Stone,  and,  having  gone  on  their  bare 
knees  several  tlmtw  round  it,  creep  un- 
der it,  lying  flat.  The  palnfUl  contor- 
tions of  some  of  these  poor  people  it  is 
distressing  to  witness,  as  they  force 
themselves  through  the  narrow  pas* 
sage.  It  is  only  at  low  water  that  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  can  be  performed. 
The  stone,  which  weighs  perhaps  four 
or  five  tons,  rests  upon  two  small  rocks, 
leaving  a  passage  under  it.** 

Mr.  and  Mrt.  Hall. 

Holy  Synod,  House  of  the.  A 
celebrateil  structure  in  tlie  Krem- 
lin, Moscow,  Russia.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  council-hall  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  is  in  the 
building.  It  contains  the  robes 
worn  by  the  Russian  imtriarchs 
during  the  last  HOO  years,  as  well 
as  the  silver  Jars  containing  the 
holy  oil  of  baptism  used  throu^- 
out  the  whole  empire. 

Holyrood  Abbey,  [i.  e..  Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Rood  or  Cross.]  A  ru- 
ined monastery  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  the  foundation  of  which 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  time  of  tbe  Reformation 
the  church  was  plundered  and 
burned.  Attempts  were  made 
to  restore  it  in  the  last  century, 
but  the  undertaking  was  relin- 
quished. 

Hol3rrood  Palace.  An  ancient  and 
famous  royal  palace  in  Edin- 
biun^h,  Scotland.  It  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  huge  rock,  443 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a 
court  in  the  centre.  The  palace 
was  begun  in  the  reign  of  James 
IV.,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  in  1650,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  apartments  occupied  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  are  pre- 
served almost  in  their  original 
condition.  The  palace  has  in 
recent  times  been  very  seldom 
used  ail  a  place  of  residence. 


"  Dark  old  Ilolyrood,  where 
the  memury  of  lovely  Marv  lingers 
like  a  stray  beam  in  her  cold  nails,  and 
the  fair,  boyish  face  of  Rizsio  looks 
down  from  the  canvas  on  the  armor 
of  his  murderer.**         Bayard  Taylor. 

The  truth  of  the  record  has  been  called 
In  questiiin.  but  I  reuarded  It  with  the 
same  determined  faith  with  which  I  con- 
templated the  stains  of  Rtzzto's  blood  on 
the  floor  of  the  palace  of  i/o/yroocf. 

Irving. 

Old  Holyrood  rungmerrlly 
That  niyht  with  wassail,  mirth,  and  glee: 
King  James,  within  her  princely  bower. 
Feasted  the  chief  of  Scouand's  power. 

Scott. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  day  and  n*  her  sweets  deflower. 
To  BolyroodriioaM  let  me  stray. 
And  Kie  to  musing  a*  the  day. 

Robert  F9rgua»on. 

Homer  and  the  Greeks.  A  pic- 
ture bv  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  (b. 
1806),  the  eminent  German  painU 
er. 

Honors ,  Bue  St.    See  St.  Honors. 

Hope,  The.  One  of  the  principal 
theatres  in  Loudon  in  Shake- 
speare's time. 

Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  such 
as  would  now  be  thousht  mean  and  ab- 
surd, but  such  a«  would  have  been  es- 
teemed incredibly  magnificent  by  those 
who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
sate  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or 
under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Kose, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 

Jiaeaulay, 

Hope  House.  A  modem  mansion 
in  London,  built  in  1849,  and 
noted  for  its  rich  and  elaborate 
ornamentation,  and  collections  of 
art. 

Hope,  Mount.    See  Mount  Hope. 

Hore  Abbey.  An  interesting  and 
well-preserved  ruined  monastery 
in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland. 

Homberff.  A  castle  on  the  Neckar 
in  Germany,  once  the  fortress  of 
Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand.  His 
armor  is  kept  here,  and  the  castle 
was  inhabited  nearly  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

Hornet,  The.  An  American  war- 
ship, which,  under  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  canture<l,  in  January, 
1813,  the  British  ship  Peacock. 

Horns  of  Hattin.  A  singularly 
shaped  hill  in  Northern  Palestine, 
not  far  from  Nazareth.    Accoitt 
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ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Latin 
Cliiirch,  this  is  the  Hill  of  the 
Beatitudes  from  which  the  *'  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount"  was  de- 
livered. According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and 
the  tishes  (Matt.  xiv.  15  et  seq.). 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  hill 
took  place  the  great  battle  in 
which  Saladin  overthrew  the 
Christian  power  in  Syria. 

Horologe  of  Petrus  Iiombardus. 
rital.  Torre  del  Oi'ologio.]  A  cele- 
brated clock-tower  in  Venice, 
Italy,  erected  1466.  It  has  a  blue- 
and-gold  dial,  and  is  surmounted 
by  two  Moorish  figures  in  bronze, 
which,  swinging  round,  strike  the 
hours  upon  a  b^l  with  a  hammer. 


"Over  this  Porch  stands  that 
admirable  Clock  celebrated  next  to  that 
of  Btrasburg  for  ita  many  movementa ; 
amongst  which,  about  12  and  6,  which 
are  their  hours  of  Ave  Maria,  when  all 
the  towne  are  on  their  knees,  come 
forth  the  three  kings  led  by  a  starr,  and, 

Eassing  by  the  image  of  Christ  in  his 
[other's  arras,  do  their  reverence,  and 
enter  into  the  clock  by  another  door. 
At  the  top  of  this  turret  another  auto- 
maton strikes  the  quarters.  An  honest 
merchant  toid  me,  that  one  day,  walking 
in  the  Piazza,  be  saw  the  fellow  who 
kept  the  Cloclc  struck  with  this  ham- 
mer so  forceably  as  he  was  stooping  his 
head  neerc  the  oell  to  mend  something 
amisse  at  the  minute  of  striking,  that, 
being  stunn'd,  he  reel'd  over  the  battle- 
ments and  broke  his  neck.** 

John  Etelyn,  1646. 

Horse  Armory.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  -  equestrian  figures 
clothed  in  the  armor  of  various 
reigns  from  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  to  James  II.,  contained  in  a 
gallery  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Horse-fair,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Ilosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822). 

Horse  Guards.  A  building  used 
for  military  purposes  in  London, 
and  comprismg  the  offices  of  the 
Hecret-ary-at-war,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  adjutant-general,  and 
quartermaster-general.  In  the 
rear  is  a  paraiae-ground  for  the 
inspection  of  troops.  In  two 
stone  alcoves,  flanking  the  gates, 


is  stationed  a  guard  of  two 
mounted  cavalrv  soldiers  from 
ten  to  four  o'clock,  relieved  every 
two  hours.  Orders  concerning 
all  the  guards  are  given  out  by 
the  field-officer  on  duty.  The 
marching  and  countermarching  of 
the  Guards,  who  are  considered 
the  finest  "Household  Troops" 
in  Europe,  make  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sights  of  London. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  Governments 
who  looks  on  these  two  sentries  at  the 
Hone-OtiardSt  and  our  United  Rervtce 
Clubs!  Cariyle, 

Horse  of  Berlcshire.  See  Whttb 
HofiSB  OP  Berkshire. 

Horse-Shoe  Bend.  A  celebrated 
curve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road ,  near  Kittanning  Poi nt.  The 
curve  is  so  short  that  the  front  of 
the  train  may  be  seen  going  in  a 
direction  Just  opposite  to  that  of 
the  rear  portion. 

Horse-Shoe  Fall.  This  fall  at  Ni- 
agara is  1J)8  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  2,400  feet  in  width.  The 
river  is  divided  above  the  falls 
into  two  branches  by  Goat  Isl- 
and ;  and  the  lani^er  volume  of 
water,  which  flows  on  the  Cana- 
da side,  forms  the  Horse-Shoe 
Fall.  [Called  also  the  Canadian 
FaU.] 

Horses,  Bronze.  See  Bromzb 
Horses. 

Horticultural  HalL  1.  A  fine  edi- 
fice in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  composite 
architecture,  designed  for  floral 
exhibitions,  fairs,  and  other  por- 
|X>8es. 

2.  A  building  on  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  devoted  to 
exhibitions  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  A  cele- 
brated stone  building,  Ber\ing 
both  as  a  monastery  and  as  an 
inn  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  at  the  summit  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass,  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  oy  St.  Bernard  in  962, 
hence  the  name  of  both  Hospice 
and  Pass.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  which 
render  such  efficient  aid  to  travel- 
lers: their  number  has  uow  be* 
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come  very  small.     This   is   the 
highest  winter  habitation  in  the 

fioBpice  of  the  Grimsel.  A  cele- 
brated inn,  once  a  monastery, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Grimsel 
pctss  in  Switzerland. 

Hospice  of  the  St.  Gothard.     A 
•well-known  inn  near  the  summit 
of  the  St.  Gothard  pass  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

H6t«lClun7.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing in  Paris  derives  its  name  from 
the  Abb^  of  Cluny,  who  bought 
an  ancient  palace  which  stood  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
present  one.  This  was  built  in 
14SM.  It  was  once  used  as  a  thea- 
tre, afterwards  as  a  convent,  and 
during  the  Revolution  Marat  held 
hia  meetings  there.  Subsequent- 
ly it  became  a  museum, and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  contains  many  treasures 
of  art,  mosaics,  reliefs,  stained 
glass  windows,  ivory  cabinets, 
vases,  an(f  paintings.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  much  admired  for  the 
grace  and  delicacy  of  its  sculp- 
tures.   See  Palais  des  Thebmes. 

Hdtel  de  Fimodan.  A  noted  man- 
sion in  Paris  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV. 

H6tel  de  Bambouillet.  A  palace 
in  Paris — the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bambouillet — very 
famous  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently,  as  the 
centre  of  a  literary  and  political 
coterie.  According  to  Roederer, 
the  opening  of  the  mlon  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  took  place 
in  the  year  1600,  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  The  marquis  was 
an  enemy  of  Sully;  and  his  house 
became  the  headquarters  of  the 
opposition  party,  where  the  bar- 
Imrisra  and  immoralities  of  the 
court  were  offset  by  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  of  manners.  The  most 
celebrated  wits  of  the  period,  and 
the  finest  ladies  of  the  realm, 
sought  admission  to  these  r^- 
vnions.  Through  the  indifference 
to  literature  manifested  by  Louis 
Xin.  and  the  various  ministries 
which  succeeded  each  other  down 


to  the  time  of  Richelieu,  the  Ho- 
tel de  Rambouillet  soon  had  the 
exclusive  patronage  and  direction 
of  letters,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence which  was  for  a  long  time 
without  a  rival.  But  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  its  mo- 
tives, it  could  not  escape  the  law 
which  governs  all  literary  cote' 
ries.  In  time  it  engetidereil  man- 
nerism and  affectation.  The  dis' 
cussions  turned  upon  idle  and 
frivolous  questions,  upon  the 
merits  of  roundelays,  madrigals, 
enigmas,  and  acrostics.  The  wo« 
men  who  frequented  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  took  the  name  of 
Pr€cieu8es.  It  was  a  title  of  honor 
and  a  sort  of  diploma  of  talent 
and  purity;  but  when  pedantry 
and  affectation  had  begun  to 
draw  down  upon  them  the  shafts 
of  the  satirists,  it  lost  its  original 
meaning,  the  epithet  ridicules  was 
appended  to  it,  and  Moli^re,  with' 
his  pungent  irony,  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  literary  fame  of  the 
celebrated  ttalon  hy  holding  it 
up  to  public  laughter  in  his 
"Pr&ieuses  Ridicules  "  and  his 
' '  Femmes  Savantes. ' '  The  name 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  is  at  pres- 
ent only  a  derisive  sobriquet . 

The  houM  of  Mile,  de  L'EnclM  wm  a 
branch  estebUBhment  of  the  Mtel  de  Ram- 
bomlUt.  J  Janxn. 

The  great  eomUienne  (Contat)  had  her 
court  and  her  Bdtel  Rambouiilet 

Roger  de  Beauvoir. 

H6tel  de  Ville.  [City-Hall.]  A 
general  term  applied  in  France 
and  Belgium  to  the  buildings 
used  for  municipal  ofiices,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  finest  ex- 
isting specimens  of  architecture. 
See  m/ra, 

H6tel  de  Ville.  A  large  and  beau- 
tiful building  in  Paris,  the  ofiUcial 
residence  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  It  contained  also  rooms 
for  the  public  festivals  of  the  city, 
the  sittings  of  the  council,  and 
meetings  of  learned  and  scien- 
tific societies.  It  was  adorned 
by  sculptures  which  were  chiefly 
from  the  hand  of  Jean  Goujon. 
The  building  had  many  interest- 
ing historical   associations;   the 
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insurrection  of  the  Maillotins,  in 
1358,  broke  out  here;  here  met  so* 
cieties  of  the  Fronde;  here  Robe- 
spierre held  his  council;  and  here 
Louis  Philippe  was  presented  to 
the  French  nation  by  La  Fayette 
in  1830.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
destroyed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  German  army,  May  28, 1871, 
and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  Among 
the  finer  examples  of  architec- 
ture  bearine  this  name  may  be 
mentioned  the  town-halls  of  Brus- 
sels, Bruges,  Louvain,  Ypres,  etc. 

And  fbr  about  four  monthii  all  Franco, 
and  to  n  great  degree  all  Europe,  rough- 
ridden  by  every  species  of  delirium,  ex- 
cept happily  the  murderous  for  most  part, 
was  a  weltering  mob.  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Lamartine  at  the  Mlet  de  ViUe. 

Cartyle. 

Hdtel  de  VUle.  [BrugesJ  The 
municipal  building  of  Bruges, 
Belgium,  the  oldest  edifice  of  the 

*  kind  in  the  country,  having  been 
erected  in  1377. 


.m^  **It  is  a  amall  building,  beins 
only  88  feet  In  front  by  65  in  depth,  and 
of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design. 
.  .  .  The  belfry  Is  one  of  the  most  pic. 
tureaque  towers  in  the  countrv." 

Fergu96on. 

H^tel  de  Ville.  [Brussels.]  A 
noble  Gothic  edifice,  the  munici- 
pal hall  of  Brussels,  Belgium.  In 
the  grand  hall  of  this  building 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  took 
place  in  1556.  It  is  considered 
the  finest  of  the  town-halls  of 
Belgium.  It  was  begun  in  1401, 
and  finished  in  1465.  It  has  a 
spire  of  open  stone-work  364  feet 
in  height. 

4^  "  The  spire  that  aurraounta  its 
centre  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  out- 
line and  design  by  any  spire  in  Bel- 
glum,  and  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
amongst  the  noblest  examples  of  its 
class  in  Europe."  Ferguiwn. 

H6tel  de  ViUe.  [Louvain.]  A 
splendid  edifice  in  Louvain,  Bel- 
gium, used  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
Dulldings  in  the  world. 

49~  "  The  -well-known  and  beauti- 
fiil  town-hall  at  Louvain  is  certainly 
the  most  elaborately  decorated  piece 
of  Qothic  architecture  in  existence. 
Though  perhaps  a  UtUe  overdone  la 


some  parts,  the  wholo  is  so  consistent, 
and  the  outline  and  seneral  scheme  of 
decoration  so  good,  Uiat  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows 
very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges,  but 
wants  the  tower  which  gives  such  dig- 
nity to  those  at  Brussels  and  at  Ypres.** 

FerguMon, 

Hdtel  de  Ville.  [Ypres.1  A  noted 
buildin|(  in  Ypres,  Belgium,  re- 
stored in  1860,  and  now  used  for 
municipal  purposes.  It  was  origi- 
nallv  called  the  Halle,  or  Cloth- 
Hall,  cloth  having  been  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  Belgium 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 


_  "  The  cloth-hail  at  Ypres  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful 
of  these  [trade-hallsj,  as  also  the  earli- 
est. The  foundaliuii-stone  was  laid  in 
1200  by  Baldwin  of  ConstanUnople,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  104  years  ^(ter- 
wards.  The  fa9ade  Is  440  feet  in  length, 
and  of  the  simplest  possible  design, 
being  perfectly  straight  and  unbroken 
from  end  to  end.  ...  Its  height  is  va. 
rled  by  the  noble  belfhr  which  rises 
from  its  centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beau- 
tiful pinuacle  at  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pui-c  architectute  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
mt^^stic  edifices  of  its  class  to  be  seen 
anywhere."  ^er^uMtm. 

H6tel  de  Ville,  Place  de  1'.  See 
Place  de  i/  H6t£l  de  Ville. 

Hdtel  des  Invalidee.    See  IirVA* 

LIDES. 

Hdtel  des  MonnaiOB.  A  handsome 
classical  edifice  near  the  Pont 
Neuf ,  Paris,  built  in  1776.  The 
mint  of  Paris  is  the  principal  one 
in  France.  The  rate  at  which 
coins  can  be  struck  off  is  about 
1,600,000  per  day.  In  the  Mu- 
seum are  interesting  collections 
of  coins,  medals,  models,  etc. 
The  establishment  also  contains, 
besides  the  workshops  for  coin- 
ing, laboratories  for  assaying. 

H6tel  Dieu.  A  magnificent  hos- 
pital in  Paris,  on  the  river  Seine. 
Its  wards  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  It  was  established  as 
early  as  the  seventh  centurv,  and 
has  been  richly  endowed  by  va- 
rious kings,  nobles,  and  w^ealthy 
men.  All  the  arrangements  are 
on  the  most  liberal  scale.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  chief  hosfxl* 
tal  of  many  places. 
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Hdtel  Iiambert.  A  hancUome 
structure  on  the  lie  St.  LouiSf 
Paris,  of  tbe  style  of  architecture 
under  Louis  XlV.  Voltaire  lived 
here:  and  here,  in  1815,  Napoleon 
held  one  of  his  last  conferences. 

H6tel  St.  Aisman.  An  old  aristo- 
cratic hotel  of  Paris,  where  lived 
the  Due  d'  Avaux,  and  later  the 
Due  de  St.  Aignan.  The  gateway 
and  court,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, are  left. 

Hdtel  St.  Paul.  A  former  palace 
of  Paris,  built  by  Charles  V. 
about  136^.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  it. 

Hoioie,  Iia.  A  fine  promenade  in 
the  city  of  Amiens,  France.  It 
coTers  52  acres. 

Houghton  Hall.  A  splendid  man- 
sion in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
£ngland,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Sir  Robert  walpole,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  rare  collection  of 
pictures  which  it  containe<l.  Most 
of  the  pictures  are  now  dispersed ; 
the  finreater  part,  having  been  sold 
to  the  Empress  of  Kussia,  are 
now  at  St.  Petershui^.  The  es- 
tate now  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Cholmondeley. 

Hougoamont.    A  mansion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Waterloo,  noted 
for  its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  battle  upon  that  field. 
[Written  also  Ooumont.] 

Unr  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  Tosse  nur  fence  are  found. 
Save  where,  fTom  out  her  shattered  bow* 

Rise  Uouaoumont'M  dismantled  towers. 

Scott. 

Bonnsditch  or  Houndsditch.  This 
is  the  centre  of  the  Jews*  quarter 
in  London,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  foss  around  the  city,  once 
a  receptacle  for  dead  dogs. 


"  From  Aldgate,  north-west  to 
Bisbopagate,  Heth  the  ditch  of  the  citv, 
called  Houndsditch;  for  that  in  old 
time,  when  the  same  lay  open,  much 
flhh  (conveyed  from  the  city),  espe- 
cially dead  dogs,  ^ere  there  laid  or 
easL**  Stow. 

More  knavery  and  usury. 
And  foolery  and  trickerv.  than  Doqudttch, 
Btauntont  and  Fletcher. 


If  l\  please  Heaven,  we  shall  all  yet 
make  our  Exodus  firom  UotmdaditcK,  and 
bid  the  KorUld  continents,  at  once  rich  ap- 
parel now  Kruwn  poisiinuus  Ou'-clo\  a 
mild  tereweU !  Carlyle, 

Honnslow  Heath.  A  region  once 
open  and  infested  by  nighway- 
men,  but  now^  enclosed,  adjacent 
to  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty, England. 

tsr  **  The  waate  tracts  which  lay  on 
the  great  routes  near  London  were  es- 
pecially haunted  by  plunderers  of  this 
claas.  Hounslew  Heath,  on  the  great 
Western  road,  and  Fincbley  Common, 
on  the  great  Northern  road,  were  per- 
haps the  moat  celebrated  of  theae 
sputa.'*  Macaulay. 

House.  For  names  beginning  with 
Houss,  see  the  next  prominent 
word.    See  also  infra. 

House  of  Commons.  One  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. 


'  '*  The  principal  chamber  of  the 

manufactory  of  statute  law." 

Qtutrtertif  Review. 

House  of  Lords,  or  House  of 
Peers.  One  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  magnificently  and 
richly  fitted  up,  m  the  New  Pal- 
ace at  Westminster,  London. 

Houses  of  Parliament.  See  West- 
minster Palace. 

Howard.    See  Castle  Howard. 

Howe's  Cave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.Y.  The 
cave  has  been  penetrated  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and 
visitors  usually  go  as  far  as  three 
or  four  miles.  It  was  discovered 
in  1&42,  and  is  thought  to  be  hard- 
ly surpassed  by  any  cavern  ex- 
cept the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tucky. [Sometimes  called  also 
the  Otsgaragee  Cavern.] 

Hoy,  Old  Man  of.  See  Old  Mak 
OF  Hoy. 

Hradschin,  The.  The  ancient  pal- 
ace of  the  Bohemian  kings,  in 
Prague,  Austria.  This  imposing 
pile  was  begun  in  1541,  but  not 
completed  till  200  years  later. 
There  are  said  to  be  440  ap«»''t- 
ments  in  it.  It  commands  a  noHle 
view. 
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Aloft  on  the  mountain,  with  prospect 
over  city,  river,  and  wood-sTown  ulea,  his 
old  Hradaehin  beaming  In  the  i>un. 

Hant  Chruttan  Andenm. 

Huguenot,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  J.  E.  Millais  (b.  1829). 

4^  "  The  Incident  of  the-  *  Hugue- 
not *  picture  is  founded  on  the  order  of 
the  Due  de  Ouise,  that  each  good 
Catholic  should,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,  bind  a  atrip  of  white  linen 
round  bis  arm,  as  a  badge  to  be  known 
by."  Sarah  Tytler, 

Huis  in  't  BoBCh.  [House  in  the 
Wood.]  A  palace  in  a  wooded 
park  m  the  environs  of  the 
Hague,  Holland. 

Human  Iiife.  See  Represrnta- 
TioN  OF  Human  Life. 

Humane  Society.  See  Distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Hu- 
MANE  Society. 

Hume  Oastle.  A  picturesque 
mined  castle  near  Kelso  in  Scot- 
land, once  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Home. 

Humphrey's  Walk.  See  Duke 
Humphrey's  Walk. 

Hungerford  Market.  A  well- 
known  London  market. 

He  [Charles  Dickens}  inlbrmed  me  as 
he  walked  thiough  it,  thnt  he  knew 
HungeriorA  market  well.     Payne  Coltier. 

HUnnengr&ber.  [Graves  of  the 
Huns.l  Curious  sepulchral 
monnos  and  stone  monuments  in 
which  ashes  and  bones  have  baen 
found,  in  the  island  of  Riigeu  in 
the  Baltic. 

Hunnenschlacht.  See  Battle  of 
THE  Huns. 

Hunted  Stag.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Huss  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. A  noted  and  elaboratelv 
finished  picture  by  Karl  Fried- 
rich  Leasing  (b.  1808).  In  the 
Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany. 

4^  "  It  Is  said  that  this  picture  baa 
had  a  great  effect  upon  Oatnollcs  who 
have  seen  it,  In  softening  ibe  bigotry 


■with  which  they  regarded  the  earljr  re- 
formers ;  and  ii  ao.  It  is  a  trlompoAnt 
proof  how  moch  art  can  effect  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity.*' 

Bayard  Taylor. 


"A  moat  glorious  picture  here. 
The  Trial  of  John  Huss  before  the 
Council  of  Constance,  by  Lesslng.  .  .  . 
The  painter  has  arrayed  with  consum- 
mate ability  In  the  foreground  a  reprc. 
sentation  of  the  religious  respectability 
of  the  age :  Italian  cardinals  in  their 
scarlet  robes  . . .  men  whom  it  were  no 
play  to  meet  in  an  argument,  —  all  that 
expressed  the  statelhicss  and  grandeur 
of  what  Huss  had  been  educated  to 
consider  the  true  church.  In  the  midst 
of  thum  stands  Huss  in  a  simple  dark 
robe :  •  his  sharpened  features   tell  of 

f>rison  and  of  suffering.  He  is  defend- 
ng  himself,  and  there  is  a  trembling 
earnestness  in  the  manner  with  which 
his  hand  grasps  the  Bible.     With  a 

rissionate  agony  he  seems  to  say,  Am 
not  right?    Does  not  this  Word  say 
It?  and  is  it  not  the  word  of  Ood  ?  " 

Beecher. 

Hyde  Park.  A  large  pleasure- 
ground  in  London,  extending 
from  Piccadilly  westwanl  to 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  manor  of 
Hyde.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  military 
reviews  and  spectacles.  Hyde 
Park  was  enclosed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  opened  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Charles  I.  Re- 
form meetings  and  other  turbu- 
lent gatherings  have  frequently 
been  held  here,  which  have  been 
sometimes  attended  with  vio- 
lence. 


"In  this  Park,  in  the  London 
season,  from  Mav  to  August  (between 
11  and  1,  and  54  and  7),  mav  be  seen 
nil  the  wealth  and  fashion  and  splendid 
equipages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain.  As  many  as  800  eques- 
trians,  including  the  Knot  at  the  music, 
have  been  seen  assembled  at  Hydo 
Tark  in  the  height  of  the  season.*' 

Murray'a  I/andhook. 


"  Hyde  Park  .  .  .  with  Us  small 
rivulet,  its  wide  greensward,  its  sheep, 
its  shady  walks,  resembling  n  pleasure- 
park  suddenly  transported  to  tlie  centre 
of  a  capital."  Taine,  Tran; 

Now.  at  ffjfde  Park,  if  fiUr  It  be, 
A  show  of  iHdlcii  yi'U  mav  sec. 

Poor  Robtv'a  Almanack  {May,  1$B6). 

At  fourscore  he  Lth«  Duke  of  Rchom- 
borg^  reiahitd  a  strung  rtlisb  fur  inuoceot 
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pleaiDTM:  be  conrersed  wltti  great  coar- 
tesy  and  sprightilnem;  nothing  could  be 
in  better  tasfe  than  hia  equipagea  and  hia 
table;  and  eveiy  comet  or  cavalry  envied 
the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  the 
-veteran  appeared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his 
charger  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment 

iloeautoy. 

Sooner  shall  graaa  In  Hyde-park  clrcua 

grow. 
And  wita  take  lodglnga  in  the  loand  of 

Bow:  ^^ 

Sooner  let  air.  earth,  sea,  to  chaoa  fall, 
Man,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish 


2.  A  pablic  pleasure-groand  in 
St.  LouiSi  Mo. 

Hyder  Ali.  A  vessel  belonging  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which, 
in  1782,  captured  the  British  ship 
General  Monk,  in  Delaware  Bay, 
an  exploit  pronounced  bv  Cooper 
'*one  of  the  most  brilliant  ac- 
tions that  ever  occurred  under 
the  American  flag."  See  Mokk, 
Thb. 
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tberian  Madonna.  The  name  giv- 
en to  a  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virffin  and  Child,  placed  in  a 
niche  lighted  with  silver  lamps, 
in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia. The  picture  was  originally 
brought  from  Mt.  Athos. 


"  For  the  last  200  years,  the  pro. 
tectress  of  the  Muscovites.  Her  aid  is 
Invoked  by  high  and  low,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances oflife ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  shrine  in  the  world  Is  the 
witness  of  such  general  and  so  much 
real  devotion.**  Bayard  Taylor. 

loe   Pahice.    The  Empress  Anne 
of  Russia,  who  reigned  from  1730 
to  1740,  took   into   her   head   a 
"  most  magnificent  and  mighty 
freak."  One  of  her  nobles.  Prince 
Galitzin,  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion,  was  punishecT  bv  being 
made  a  court  page  and  buffoon. 
His  wife  being  dead,  the  empress 
required   him   to    marry   again, 
agreeing  to  defray  the  expense 
of    the   wedding   herself.     The 
prince,  true  to  his  new  charac- 
ter, selected  a  girl  of  low  birth. 
This  was  in  the  winter  of  1739-40, 
whioh  was  one  of  extraonlinary 
severity.    By  her  majesty's  com- 
mand, a  house  was  built  entirely 
of  ice.    It  consisted  of  two  rooms ; 
and  all  the  furniture,  even  to  the 
bedstead,  was  made  of  the  same 
material.     Four   small   cannons 
and  two  mortars,  also  of  ice,  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
were  fired  several  times  without 
bursting,  small  wooden  grenades 
l)eing  thrown  from  the  mortars. 
On  the  wedding-day  a  procession 
was  formed,  composea  of  more 
than  300  persons  of  both  sexes, 
whom  the  empress  —  desirous  of 
of   seeing   how   many   different 
kinds  of  inhabitants  there  were 
in    her    vast    dominions  —  had 
caused  the  governors  of  the  vari- 
ous  provinces  to  send  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   The  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  conspicuously  placed 


in  a  great  iron  cage  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant.  Of  the  guests 
(all  of  whom  were  dressed  In  the 
costume  of  their  respective  coun* 
tries),  some  were  mounted  on 
camels;  others  were  in  sledges 
—  a  man  and  a  woman  in  each  — 
drawn  by  bea8,ts  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  reindeer,  oxen,  goats, 
dogs,  hogs,  and  the  like.  After 
passing  before  the  imperial  pal- 
ace,- and  marchine  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  the 
motley  cavalcade  proceeded  to 
the  Duke  of  Courland's  riding- 
house,  where  dinner  was  served 
to  each  after  the  manner  of  cook- 
ery in  his  own  country.  The 
feast  over,  there  was  a  ball,  those 
from  each  nation  having  their 
own  music  and  their  own  style  of 
dancing.  When  the  ball  was 
ended,  the  newly-married  pair 
were  conducted  to  their  palace  of 
ice,  and  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  door  to  prevent  their  ffoing 
out  until  morning.  The  building 
is  said  to  have  lasted  uninjured, 
in  that  cold  climate,  for  several 
months. 

No  forest  fell 
When  thou  wouldst  bnild,  no  quarry  sent 

its  stores 
To  enrich  thv  walls:  but  thou  didst  hew 

the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

Icebergs,  The.  A  noted  picture 
by  Frederic  Edwin  Church  (b. 
1826),  the  American  landscape 
painter. 

Idle  and  Industrious  Appren- 
tices. A  series  of  pictures  by 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1761). 


"What  a  living  and  breathing 
ffallrry  of  old  English  life  we  have  In 
Hogarth's  series  of  the  *  Idle  and  Id- 
dustrious  Apprentices,'  and  how  per. 
feet  it  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  com> 
ploto  and  sclf-consistent,  trota  the  first 

!>{cture  where  the  lll-condltlon<*d,  ill* 
ooking  lad  sits  dozing,  neglecting  tdii 
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work,  with  the  evil  ballad  of  '  Moll 
FUndera '  bung  up  on  bis  loom ;  while 
the  pleasant,  comelv-faced  youth  is 
sedulously  minding  nis  business,  with 
the  volume  of  the  *  Apprentices*  Qulde ' 
lying  open  before  mm,  through  each 
intervening  stage  of  the  rise  and  fall 
...  on  to  the  noble  pathos  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  earl  v  companions,  when 
the  Justice  on  the  oench  hides  his  face 
after  pronouncing  condemnation  on  the 
felon  at  the  bar.'^  Sarah  TytUr. 

Idle  Serrant  Maid.  A  picture  by 
Nicolas  Maaa  (1632-1G93),  the 
Dutch  (jreni'e-painter,  and  one  of 
his  principal  works.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Idlewild.  An  estate  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  near  the  village  of 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  formerly  the 
home  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

Idolino,  Ii'.  [The  Little  Image.] 
An  ancient  statue.  Now  in  the 
Uffizl,  Florence,  Italy. 

If.  A  famous  castle,  used  as  a 
state  prison  in  part  for  political 
offenders,  situated  upon  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Marseilles. 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  a  yew- 
tree. 

Hai 

perl< 

of  he  bad  many,  drew  up  certain  **  unphb- 
llshed  memoirs  "  of  his  rather  and  progen- 
itors; out  of  which  memoirs  younK  Mlra- 
bcaa,  also  In  fbrced  Irisure  (still  more 
forced,  in  the  Castle  of  1/1)^  redacted  one 
memoir  of  a  very  readable  sort:  bv  the 
litrht  of  this  latter,  so  far  as  it  will  lant, 
vre  walk  with  convenience.  Carlyle, 

tffel  Siiale.  [The  Igel-column.] 
A  monumental  structure  of  Ro- 
man times  near  Treves,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  It  is  a  sandstone 
obelisk,  70  feet  in  height,  with 
inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs.  It 
is  of  uncertain  date- and  origin. 

Ikenild  Street.  An  ancient  Ro- 
man road  in  Britain.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
the  south-west  of  Cornwall.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

Udefonso  Group,  The.  A  cele- 
brated marble  group  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Mlulrid,  Spain. 


lappilv,  the  old  marquis  himself.  In 
lods  of  leisure,  or  forced  leisure,  where- 


.  .  .  Clinrles  BStUcher  started  a  new 
solution  of  the  principal  problem.  Ac* 
cording  to  him  it  was  executed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Antlnous,  and  it  represents 
...  a  sacrifice  of  fldelltv  on  the  part 
of  the  two  friends  Hadrian  and  Ami- 
nous,  who  have  met  together  before 
Persephone  to  ratify  a  vow  of  love  till 
death.  .  .  .  After  all  is  said,  the  Ude- 
fonso marble,  like  the  legend  of  Antl- 
nous, remains  a  mystery." 

J.  A.  Symonda. 

Ildefonso,  San.    See  Granja,  La. 

ne  de  la  Cit^.  [Island  of  the  City  .J 
An  island,  in  Paris,  which,  pre- 
vious to  1G08,  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  On  this  island,  which 
is  formed  b^  two  arms  of  the 
Seine,  are  situated  Sainte  Cha- 
pel lo,  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  do 
Justice,  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  the 
Morgue,  Caserne  de  Gendarm- 
erie, the  Hotel  Dieu.  Here  is 
the  legal  quarter  of  Paris,  —  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
law-courts.  Here  was  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  mediaBval  Paris. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Pont  Xeuf  we 
could  see  lor  a  long  distance  up  and  down 
tlie  rlvir.  The  dlflrercnt  bridges  traced 
on  either  side  a  dozen  starry  lines  through 
the  dork  air,  and  a  continued  blaze  lifrhtcd 
the  two  shores  In  their  wnole  length,  re- 
vealing the  outimo  of  the  Mede  la  CtU. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

He  de  Paix.  [Isle  of  Peace.]  A 
little  island  in  Lake  Geneva, 
commanding  a  lovely  view.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Byron  in  the 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle. 
Which  In  my  very  lace  did  smile. 
The  only  one  in  view. 

lie  St.  Iiouis.  An  island  in  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  France. 

Ilioneus.  An  admired  antique 
kneeling  figure  in  the  Glyptothek, 
or  gallery  of  sculptures,  at  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 


*'F.  Tieck,  the  sculptor  and 
brother  of  the  poet,  was  the  first  to 
0nggeat  that  we  have  here  Antinous, 
the  Genlue  of  Hadrian,  aud  Persephone. 


"  The  head  and  arms  are  want- 
ing;  but  the  supplicatorv  expression  of 
the  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  body,  the 
bloom  of  adoleHcence,  which  seems  abso- 
!utely  shed  over  the  cold  marble,  the 
uneoualled  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the 
whole,  touched  me  deeply." 

'  J/r«.  Jameson, 

Immaculate  Conception  [of  the 
Virgin  Mary].    A  picture  by  Giu- 
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seppe  Ribera,  called  Lo  Spagno- 
letto  (1588-1656),  and  one  of  his 
chief  works.  In  the  gallery  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Immaculate  Conception.  See 
Gkbat  Conception  of  Seville. 

Inarim€.  A  ruined  castle  at  Is- 
chia,  once  occupied  by  Vittoria 
Colonna. 

High  o*er  the  wa-snrge  and  the  sands. 
Like  a  great  galleon  wrecked  and  cast 

Ashore  bv  storniB,  thy  castle  stands 
A  mouldering  landmark  of  tlie  Fast 

inan'm^  /  Inarimi  I 

Thy  castle  on  the  crags  above 
In  dust  shall  crumble  and  decay. 

But  not  the  memory  of  her  love. 

Londfellow. 

Incendio  del  Borgo.  [Burning  of 
the  Borgo.]  A  celebrated  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
representing  the  fire  in  the  Borgo, 
or  suburb,  of  Rome,  which  was 
miraculously  extinguished  by  the 
Po])e.  It  is  in  a  cnamber  of  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  called,  after  this 
picture,  the  Stanza  del  Incendio. 

Incendio  del  Borgo.  See  Stanze 
OF  Raphael. 

Inchcape,  or  Bell  Rock.  The  cele- 
brated and  dangerous  sunken  reef 
known  as  the  Inch  Cape,  or  Bell 
Rock,  is  in  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  land.  An  abbot 
of  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath)  is 
said  to  have  placed  a  bell  here,  as 
a  warning  to  sailors,  which  was 
cut  loose  by  a  Dutch  rover,  who,  as 
a  retribution  for  this  mischievous 
act,  was  subsequently  wrecked 
upon  the  very  same  rock.  This 
story,  which  is  an  old  tradition, 
is  told  by  Southey  in  his  well- 
known  ballad  of  "  The  Inchcape 
Rock.'*  See  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house. 


**  In  old  times  upon  the  salde 
rock  there  was  a  bell  fixed  upon  a 
timber,  -which  rang  continually,  oeing 
moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  say- 
lers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  was  put 
there  and  maintained  by  the  abbot  of 
Aberbrothock ;  but,  being  taken  down 
by  a  sea-pirate,  a  yeare  thereafter  he 
perished  upon  the  same  rocke,  with 
ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous  Judge- 
ment of  God." 

^ioddart,  Remarks  on  Scotland. 


The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  roet. 
On  a  Duoy  In  the  storm  it  floated  andswiuig, 
And  over  tlie  waves  its  warning  rung. 
When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  suxsc'ft 

swell 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell: 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  or  Aberbrothock. 

Southey. 

Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.  A 
picture  bv  Giovanni  Battista  Ci- 
ma,  called  le  Conegliano  (b.  about 
1400).  Now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London.  There  is  another 
work  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  Brera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Incredtility  of  St.  Thomas.  A 
distinguished  picture  by  Giovanni 
Francesco  Barbieri,  sumamed 
Guercino  (1590-1666).  In  the  Vat- 
ican, Rome. 

Independence,  Fort.  See  Fobt 
Indepbndencb. 

Independence  Hall.  A  building 
on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
rich  in  historical  associations,  and 
regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  Republic.  Here  the 
Continental  Congress  assembled. 
Here  in  June,  1775,  George  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  commander  of 
the  American  forces.  Here  on 
July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  read  to  a  great 
multitude  assembled  in  front  of 
the  building  amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  prodigious  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  edifice  derived  its  name. 
The  halls  are  now  used  as  a  mu- 
seum and  a  receptacle  for  curiosi- 
ties and  relics  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  con- 
tains portraits  of  the  Revolution- 
ary patriots,  specimens  of  old 
furniture,  aut-ographs,  and  other 
souvenirs  of  the  past,  including 
the  famous  Liberty  Bell. 

Independence  Square.  A  public 
ground  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
contiguous  to  Independence  Hall, 
from  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  square. 

India  Docks.  See  East  Ikdla 
Docks  and  West  India  Docks. 
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India  Hoase.  See  East  India 
House. 

India  Museum.  A  celebrated  col- 
lection of  curiosities  formerly  in 
the  East  India  House  {q.v.),  after^ 
T^ards  in  Fife  House,  Whitehall, 
and  now  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Laree  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  old  collection, 
exhibiting  the  riches  and  re- 
sources of  British  India.  It  con- 
tains, besides  historical  relics 
and  antiquities,  specimens  of  the 
natural  productions,  arts,  manu- 
iacturtss,  etc.,  of  India. 

Indian  Chief.  A  statue  by  Thomas 
Crawford  (1818-1857).  In  the  hall 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

Indian  HiU.  An  old  mansion  near 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  resi- 
dence of  den :  Perley  Poore.  It  is 
noted  for  the  historical  curiosities 
which  It  contains. 

Indianola,  The.  A  powerful  iron- 
clad steamer  of  the  United  States 
navy  in  the  civil  war  in  1861- 
65.  She  ran  safely  the  batteries 
at  Vicksbure,  but  was  finally  cap- 
tured by  a  Confederate  "  ram." 

Industrie,  Palais  de  P.  See  Pa- 
lais Ds  l'Industbis. 

Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents.  A  mythological  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Bevnolds 
(1723-1792),  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish  portrait-painter.  It  was 
painted  for  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  works. 

Inferno.  [Hell.]  A  celebrated 
fresco  by  Andrea  di  Cioni,  called 
Orcagna  (1325?-1386?).  In  the 
Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  Italy. 

Influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
Arts.  A  large  and  noted  picture 
by  Friedrich  Overbeck  (1789-1869). 
In  the  Stadel  Institut,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

4^  "Amonff  the  oil-paintings  by 
Overbeck,  the  Triumph  oi  lUiligion  in 
the  Arts,  one  of  the  choicest  treasures 
in  the  Btiidel  Institute,  is  ccrtiiinly  the 
most  elaborate  and  ambitious.  This 
grand  composition,  which  may  be  lik- 
ened in  its  intent  to  Raphael's  *  School 
of  Athena,'  or  to  the  'Uemicycle'  by 


Delaroche,  has  been  aptly  termed  by 
German  critics  the  '  Cnristian  Pamas- 
•UB,*  the  dawn  of  light  in  Europe." 

/.  £.  Alkituon. 

Inghirami,  Fedra.  A  portrait  by 
Kaphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In 
the  Pitti  palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Inisceaitra.  [Holy  Island.]  An 
islet  in  the  Shannon,  in  the  coun< 
ty  of  Clare,  Ireland,  famous  from 
very  early  ages  for  its  reputed 
sanctity. 


. _  "It  poaseMes  stnictures belong- 
ing  to  the  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
periods,  —  a  round  tower,  and  seven 
small  chorcbes,  or  rather  cells,  or  ora- 
tories. The  round  tower  is  about  70 
feet  high,  and  is  in  good  preservation. 
.  .  .  Holy  Island  continues  a  favorite 
burial-place  with  the  peasantry;  and 
although  its  religious  establishments 
are  ruined  and  desecrated,  the  ancient 
sanctity  of  ita  character  still  endures, 
and  pilgrims  f^om  remote  distances 
seek  ita  shores.  On  the  natron,  or  fes. 
tival,  day  of  St.  Camin  (12th  of  March) , 
the  crowd  of  these  devotees  is  very 
great."  Jfr.  and  lirt,  HaU, 

Inner  Temple.  One  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  in  London  which 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
conferring  the  degree  of  bar- 
rister-at-Iaw  requisite  for  practis- 
ing  as  an  advocate  or  counsel  in 
the  superior  courts.  The  gentle* 
men  of  the  Inner  Temple  were  of 
old  famed  for  their  plays,  masques, 
revels,  and  other  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments. Among  the  emi- 
nent members  were  Littleton 
and  Coke,  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  Selden,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and 
the  poets  Beaumont  and  Cowper. 
The  Inns  of  Court  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
their  gardens.  In  the  **  Temple 
Garden,''  Shakespeare  has  laid 
the  scene  of  the  origin  of  the  red 
and  white  roses  as  the  cogni* 
zances  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  red  and  white 
Provence  rose  no  longer  blossoms 
here;  but  the  gardens  are  careful, 
ly  kept,  and  are  very  attractive. 

In  sljroal  of  my  love  to  thee, 

AifiiinHt   pruud    Somerset   and  William 

Poole, 
Will  1  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose: 
And  here  I  propheiiy,— this  brawl  to-day, 
Grpwn  to  this  fkctlon,  in  the  Temple  Qar- 

dsfi. 
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Shmll  send,  between  Uie  red  rase  and  tbe 

white, 
A  UmmkbimI  loals  to  death  and  deadlr 

Bight. 

Skale^ttan,  Bmry  YI.,  Pt.  1. 

49"  **  X  was  born,  and  passed  the 
first  seven  years  of  my  life,  in  Ibe 
Temple.  Its  church,  its  hails,  its 
gardens,  its  fountain,  its  river  1  bad 
almost  said,  —  for  in  those  young  yean, 
what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  me  but 
a  stream   that  watered   our   pleasant 

{>lacea?  — these  are  of  my  oldest  recol- 
ections.  I  repeat,  to  this  day,  no 
verses  to  myself  more  frequently,  or 
with  kindlier  emotion,  than  those  of 
Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this 
spot. 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  those 

brlcky  towers. 
The  which  on  Themmes  brods  aged  bsck 

doth  ride, 
Where  now  the  stadlous  lawyers  have 

their  bowers. 
There  whjlome  wont  theTonpIerknishts 

tobiile   •  • 

TUl  they  decayed  through  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  tbe  most  elegant  spot  in 
the  metropolis.  What  a  transition  for 
a  countryman  visiting  London  for  the 
first  time,  —  the  passing  from  the  crowd- 
ed Strand  or  Fleet  Street,  by  unez. 
pected  avenues,  into  its  ample  squares. 
Its  classic  green  recesses!  What  a 
cheerful,  liberal  look  bath  that  portion 
of  it  which,  from  three  sides,  over- 
loolkS  the  greater  garden ; 

^,^   ..^  That  poodlv  pile 

Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  bight, 

confronting,  with  massy  contrast, 
the  lltfbtcr,  older,  more  fantastically 
shrouded  one,  named  of  Harcourt,  wl^ 
the  cheerful  Crown-office  Itow  (place 
of  my  kindly  cngendurc),  right  oppo- 
site the  stately  stream  which  washes 
the  garden-foot  with  her  yet  scarcely 
trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  but 
Just  weaned  from  her  Twickenham 
Naiads!  a  man  would  give  something 
to  have  been  bom  in  such  places.** 

CharUt  Lamb, 
Innocents.    See  Fontaine  dks  In- 
nocents and  Massacbe  op  the 
Innocents. 

Inna  of  Court.  Tlie  name  given 
to  the  celebrated  law-colleges  in 
London,  known  respectively  as 
the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  tem- 
ple, Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's 
Inn.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  so 
called    because  the    students   of 


the  law  belonged  to  the  "  King's 
Court."  James  I.  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  tliere  were  only 
three  classes  of  i>ersona  who  had 


any  right  to  settle  in  London,  — 
"  the  courtiers,  the  citizens,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court."  The  lawyers  were  un- 
popular in  the  time  of  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion;  and  Shakespeare,  in 
"Henry  VI.,"  represents  Jack 
Cade  as  saying,  "Now  go  some 
and  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others 
the  Inns  of  Court ;  down  with 
them  all ! "  See  Inner  Temple, 
Middle  Temple,  Linooln's  Inn, 
and  Gray's  Inn. 

*'  The  Inns  of  Coart  are  inter«8t!ng 
to  others  besides  lawyers,  for  they  are 
the  last  working  Institutions  in  the  na- 
tore  of  the  old  trade-guilds.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  that  a  shoemaker 
should  be  approved  by  tbe  comp«iy  of 
the  craft  before  he  can  apply  bimself 
to  making  shoes  for  his  customers ;  and 
a  man  nunr  keep  an  oyster-stall  with- 
out being  forced  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, and  be  admitted  to  the  Liverv  of 
the  great  Whig  Company ;  but  the  Taw- 
vers'  guilds  guard  toe  entrance  to  the 
law,  and  prescribe  the  rules  under 
which  it  shall  be  practised.** 

Time$  JoumaL 

The  lawyers  discussed  law  or  llteratarp, 
criticised  the  last  newplsj-,  or  retailed  the 
l>«shest  Westminster  Hall  ^  bite  "  st  Nan- 
do's  or  the  Orecian,  both  clo*e  on  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Temple.  Here  the  young 
bloods  of  the  Jnm  of  Court  paraded  their 
Indian  frowns  and  lace  csps  of  a  morning, 
and  sitagKered  in  their  late  costs  ani 
Mechlin  ruffles  at  night,  after  the  theatre. 

Notional  Renew. 

They  [Christ-Churchmen]  were  domi- 
nsnt  St  Oxford,  powerflil  in  the  Inn*  of 
Court  snd  in  the  College  of  Physicians, 
conspicuous  In  parliamert  snd  in  Uie 
literary  and  fashionable  circles  of  London. 

MacauUtp, 


Institut,  Palais  de  1'.    See  Palais 

DE  L'InSTITUT. 

Insurgente,  !*•.  [The  Insurgent.] 
A  famous  French  frigate  of  40 

fans,  captured  hy  the  United 
tates  vessel  of  war  Constellation, 
in  1798.  The  Intntryente  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  fastest  sail- 
ing vessels  in  the  world. 

Intermontium.  The  ancient  Latin 
name  of  the  place  in  Rome  now 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  del  Cam- 
pidoglio.    See  Piazza  del  Cam- 

PIDOGLIO. 


Intrepid,  The.  1.  A  famous  vessel, 
originally  a  Tripolitan  ketch, 
captured    by   Stephen   Becatur, 
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and  in  which  he  accomplished 
his  brilliant  naval  exploit  of  de- 
stroying vessels  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  Feb.  16, 1804.  LAter,  the 
Intrepid  was  used  as  a  floating 
wine  to  destroy  the  Tripolitan 
cruisers  in  t)ie  harbor.  The  ship 
was  exploded  with  a  terrible  con- 
cussion, but  the  brave  men  who 
went  on  the  expedition  never  re- 
turned. 


"Nearly  fourscore  j'ears  their 
fate  baa  been  an  Impenetrable  secret. 
At  the  front  of  the  midshipmen's  quar- 
ters at  Annapolis  [Md.]  stands  a  fine 
monument  erected  to  their  memory, 
and  of  those  who  perished  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  the  officers  of  the  navy. 
The  monument  Is  of  white  marble,  and 
Is  about  40  feet  in  height.*'       LoBting, 

2.  An  Arctic  exploring  ship 
which  set  sail  from  England 
under  Commander  Austin  in 
1860. 

EnvalideB,  H6tel  des.  One  of  the 
chief  public  monuments  of  Paris. 
It  was  begun  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1671,  as  an  asvlum  for  the  soldiers 
wounded  ana  maimed  in  his  nu- 
merous wars.  At  the  revolution 
of  1793  it  was  called  the  Temple 
of  Humanity;  under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  the  Temple  of  Mars. 
The  building  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 5,000  persons.  Its  library 
and  council  chamber  contain 
some  interesting  objects,  but  the 
church  is  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  institution.  The  portico 
and  dome  are  exceedingly  neauti- 
ful,  as  is  also  the  interior  of  the 
church.  It  contains  the  grand 
mausoleum  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
remains  as  they  were  brought 
from  St.  Helena.  Bertrand  and 
Duroc,  the  near  friends  and  com- 
panions of  Napoleon,  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  crypt 
that  leads  to  his  tomb. 


"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalldes,  which  contains 
3,000  old  soldiers.  Those  who  were 
wounded  in  the  Crimean  campaign  are, 
however,  nearly  all  sent  to  their  own 
homes  with  an  allowance  of  six  hun- 
dred francs."        Qmrit  Mollke,  Trans. 


"The  dome  of  the  Invalldes 
rises  upon  the  eye  from  all  parts  of 
Farls,  a  perfect  model  of  proportion 


and  beauty.  It  was  this  which  Bona> 
parte  ordered  to  be  gilded,  to  divert 
the  people  from  thin\ing  too  much 
upon  his  defeat.  .  .  .  The  Interior  of 
the  dome  is  vast,  and  of  a  splendid  style 
of  architecture ;  und  out  from  one  of  its 
sides  extends  a  superb  chapel  hung  all 
round  with  the  tattered  flags  taken  in 
his  victories  alone."  JV.  P.  WilUs. 

The  Lion  [of  St.  Mark'ii]  lia«  lost  noth- 
ing by  his  Journey  to  the  Jnvalides  but  the 
(iosprl  which  suDDorted  the  |>aw  that  is 
now  on  a  level  with  the  otlier  I'ooc 

Byron. 

The  beautiful  ssrconhamiM  of  Sclpio.  the 
silent  soldier  of  the  Invalides^yet  speaks 
in  gracefol  epitaphs.       //  T.  Tuekerman. 

I  walked  the  day  out,  Ustetiing  to  the 

chink 
Of  the  first  Napoleon's  diy  bones,  as  they 

Ul}' 
In  his  second  grave  beneath  the  golden 

dome 
That  caps  all  Paris  like  a  bubhip. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Inverary  Oastle.  A  baronial  man- 
sion near  Inverary,  Scotland,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

Inverleithen.  A  watering-place 
at  the  junction  of  the  Leithen 
Water  and  Tweed,  somewhat  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  springs. 
This  spot  is  the  scene  of  "  Bt. 
Ronan^s  Well." 

Invema.  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  to^  wind  blowing 
from  the  south. 

InveBtigator,  The.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring ship,  the  companion  ship 
to  the  Kntei'pritief  in  Sir  James 
Boss's  expedition,  set  sail  from 
England  in  1848. 

Invincible  Armada.  See  Akma- 
DA,  The  Ikvii«cible. 

lo  and  Jupiter.  A  picture  by  An- 
tonio Allegri,  sumamed  Correg- 
gio  (1494-1634).  In  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia.  The  head  of 
this  picture,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  was  cut 
out  by  the  son  of  its  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  *'  because  it 
was  too  voluptuous  in  expres- 
sion." Another  was  substituted 
by  Prud'hon.  A  replica  of  this 
picture,  or  what  is  believed  to  be 
such,  is  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Ireland  Y'ard.  A  local itv  in  Lon- 
don, England.    So  called  from 
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one  William  Ireland.  His  name 
occurs  in  a  deed  by  which  a  house 
on  this  site  was  conveyed  to 
Shakespeare. 

Iron  Crown  (of  Lombardy).  A 
famous  crown,  consisting  of  "  a 
broad  fillet  of  gold,  within  which 
runs  a  thin  circlet  or  hoop  of  iron, 
formed  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
Holy  Cross  beaten  out."  I*  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  As  many  as  34  kings, 
including  the  emperors  Charles 
V.  and  llapoleon  Bonaparte,  have 
been  crowned  with  it.  Until  the 
year  1869  it  was  kept  in  the  Chap- 
el of  the  Holy  Nail  (Santo  Chio- 
do)  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
in  Monza,  Italy;  but  it  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Belvedere  Mu- 
seum at  Vienna,  Austria,  the 
model  alone  being  shown  at 
Monza. 

Iron  G-ates.  A  celebrated  pass  on 
the  Lower  Danube,  near  Gladova, 
where  a  spur  of  the  Transylva- 
nian  Alps  nearly  barricades  the 
river. 

49-  "A  mile  and  a  half  of  slow, 
trembling,  exciting  progrcM,  and  we 
have  mounted  iheneavieat  grade;  but 
aix  hours  of  the  same  tremendous  scen- 
ery awaits  us.  We  pierce  yet  sub- 
llmcr  solitudes,  and  look  on  pictures  of 
precipice  and  piled  rock,  of  cavern  and 
yawning  gorge,  and  mountain  walls,  al- 
most shutting  out  the  day,  such  as  no 
other  river  in  Europe  can  show." 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Iron  Mask.  A  black  mask,  not  of 
iron,  as  the  popular  name  would 
imply,  but  of  black  velvet,  stif- 
fened with  whalebone,  and  fas- 
tened behind  the  head  with  a 
padlock  or  by  steel  springs.  It 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
served  to  conceal  the  features  of 
the  mysterious  state  prisoner  of 
France,  known  in  consequence 
as  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask 
(L'Homme  an  Masque  de  Fer), 
about  whom  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  whose 
identity  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily 'determined.  He  was  se- 
cretly conveyed,  about  1679,  wear- 


ing this  mask  as  a  disguise,  to  the 
castle  of  Pignerol.  In  168H  he 
was  removed  to  the  isle  of  Sainte 
Marguerite,  and  in  1696  was  car- 
ried to  the  Bastille,  where  he  died 
in  1703.  He  was  always  treated 
with  great  respect  and  courtesy, 
but  was  continually  watched,  and 
during  all  these  years  of  im- 
prisonment was  never  seen  with- 
out the  concealment  of  the  Iron 
Mask. 


__  He  has  been  variously  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarln  (Gib- 
bon argues  in  fkvor  of  this  theory) ;  a 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  (Voltaire, 
among  others,  adopts  this  view) ;  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth;  and  Fouquci. 
Among  these  and  other  suppositions, 
the  one  now  generally  received  is,  thai 
the  disguised  prisoner  was  a  (Jonnt 
Matthlon,  a  minister  of  Giharles  III., 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Delort  and  Lord 
Dover  adopted  this  explanation,  which 
ts  favored  in  Topln's  "  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask,**  1809,  out  disputed  bv  other 
recent  writers.  Another  theory  Is,  that 
he  was  a  conspirator  against  Louis 
XrV.,  known  as  Lefroid.  lung  holds 
this  view  in  his  **  La  V^rit^  sur  te 
Masque  de  Fer,"  Pftris,  1873;  but  the 
whole  matter  is  Involved  in  en6re  un- 
certainty. Dumas  has  a  story  concern- 
ing this  famous  prisoner,  entitled  **  The 
Iron  Mask.*' 

It  varied,  till  I  donH  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  be  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Ilave  known,  he  shifted  so  fh>m  one  to 

t'other; 
Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task. 
At  this  epistolary  "  frw  Mask.**      Bprom. 

Iron  Virgin.  [Ger.  Die  Eiaeme 
Jungfrau.]  A  famous  instrument 
of  torture,  of  a  kind  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Middle  Ages,  still  ex- 
isting in  Nuremberg,  Germany. 
It  represents  a  girl  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  front,  when 
opened  by  a  spring,  discloses  tho 
interior  lined  with  pointed  spikes 
which  pierced  the  victim  who 
was  forced  into  it.  Beneath  is  a 
trap-door  into  which  the  body 
fell. 

Ironmongers'  Hall.  The  building 
of  the  Ironmongers'  Company, 
one  of  the  old  London  city  com- 
panies. In  Fenchurch  Street- 
Isaac  of  Tork.  A  painting  bv 
Washington  AUston  (1779-f813> 
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Now  in  tbe  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Isaac,  Sacriflce  of.  See  ^crificb 
OF  Isaac. 

Isabella.  A  portrait  of  Isabella, 
Governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599-1641). 
There  are  several  portraits  of  this 
priacess  by  this  painter,  the  best 
neing  the  one  now  in  the  Vienna 
Gallery. 


A  picture  of  tbe  prophet 
on  a  pillar  of  the  church  of  S. 
Aufi^ustine,  Rome. 

49"  **  In  the  ebnrch  of  the  AugUB- 
tines  is  Raphael**  Inimitable  fye«co  of 
Isaiah, — a  woriE  sufficient  of  itself  to 
have  crowned  his  name  with  Immortal- 
ity. The  Are  and  fervor  of  the  prophet 
beam  from  that  Inspired  and  holv  coun- 
tenance. Even  in  force  and  sublimity 
it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  which  Michael 
Angelo  has  left  in  tlie  SlsUne  Chapel." 

£aton. 

laaiah's  Tree.  An  ancient  and 
venerable  mulberry  tree  in  Jeru- 
salem, its  trunk  propped  up  by  a 
pile  of  stones,  and  deriving;  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that 
it,  according  to  tradition,  marks 
the  spot  where  Manasseh  caused 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  be  sawn  in 
two. 

Zsis,  Temple  of.  See  Temple  of 
Isis. 

Isle  of  Doffs.  An  island  —  former- 
ly a  peninsula,  but  made  an  island 
by  a  canal  cut  in  1800  —  lying  in 
the  river  Thames,  and  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  London.  The  name 
is  saiu  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
from  the  Isle  of  Ducks,  from  the 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  formerly 
upon  it. 

Granted,  the  ship  comes  Into  harbor 
with  shrouds  snd  tackle  damaKed;  snd 
tlie  pilot  in  tliervfure  blame-worthy,  for 
he  hss  not  been  nil-wise  and  sll-powerAil : 
but  to  know  hote  l>lameworthy,  tell  us  first 
whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  the 
<iloi»e,  or  only  to  liamsgate  and  the  I$Ie  of 
DcQ*.  Carlyle. 

Cale.    See  Ilb. 

iilinston.  Now  a  part  of  London, 
but  originally  two  miles  north  of 
the  town.     Said  to  be  so  called 


from  Isheldun,  the  Lower  For- 
tress. Before  tbe  reign  of  James 
I.  it  was  a  favorite  place  for  the 
practise  of  archery.  Macaulay, 
speaking  of  this  now  populated 
district,  says,  that  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  Islington  waa  al- 
most a  solitude;  and  poets  loved 
to  contrast  its  silence  and  repose 
with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the 
monster  London.  [Also  called 
laeldon,  Yseldon,  Eywldon,  Isori' 
don,  Isendune.] 

Hogsdone,  MingUm^  and  Tothnam  Court, 

For  cakes  and  ureame  had  then  no  smtll 

resort  WUhtr{lia»). 

Let  but  thv  wicked  men  flrom  out  thee 
[London!  go. 
And  nil  the  foois  that  crowd  thee  so,  , 
Ev'n  thou,  who  dost  thy  miUioiiK  iioast, 
A  villaKe  less  than  Jslmgton  will  k'^>w, 
A  solitude  simutfi  Vowley. 

London  hus  got  a  great  way  ttoxa.  the 

streame. 
I  think  she  menns  to  go  to  I^ngtcm. 
To  eat  n  dish  of  stfHwberries  and  creame. 
TMonuu  Freeman's  £pigrams{U\i). 

"It  used  to  be  called  Merry  Itlington 
once  upon  a  time.  Perhaps  Ii'h  merry 
n>iw.  if  So.  It's  all  the  better.*'— Tbm 
Finch.  Dtetena. 

Tom.  Tom.  of  IsUngton, 
MNrrled  a  wife  on  Sunday: 
Brought  her  home  on  Monday ; 
Hired  a  house  on  Tuesday: 
Fed  her  well  on  Wednesday; 
Sick  was  she  on  Thursday ; 
I>ead  was  she  on  Friday* ; 
Sad  was  Tom  on  Saturday, 
To  bury  bis  wife  on  Sunday. 

Mother  Oooee. 

Isly,  Battle  of.     See  Battle  of 

ISLY. 


Isnahy  Temple  of. 
of  Isnah. 


See  Temple 


Isola  Bella.  [Tlie  beautiful  isl- 
and.] An  island  (one  of  the  so- 
called  Borromean  Isles)  upon 
Lago  Maggiore,  famed  for  its 
beauty. 

O  fairy  island  of  a  fairy  sea. 

Wherein  Calypso  miglit  have  spelled  the 

Ureek, 
Or  Flora  piled  her  fragrant  treasury. 

Loiti  Lyttcn. 

Isola  Bella,  Palace  and  G-ardena 
of.  A  famous  show-palace,  with 
a  delightful  prospect  and  elalx)- 
rate  pleasure-grounds,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Isola  Bella  (one  of  the  so- 
called  Borromean  Isles)  in  Lago 
Maggiore,  Italy. 
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"  Isola  Bella  looks  like  a  gentle- 
man *s  villa  afloat.  A  boy  would  throw 
a  Btone  entirely  over  it  In  any  direction. 
It  dtrikes  vou  as  a  kind  of  toy,  as  you 
look  at  it  from  a  distance :  and,  getting 
nearer,  the  illusion  scarcely  dissipateii; 
for,  flrom  the  water's  edge,  the  orange- 
laden  terraces  are  piled,  one  above  an- 
other, like  a  pyramidal  fruit-basket,  the 
villa  itself  peers  above  like  a  sugar 
castle ;  and  it  scarce  seems  real  enough 
to  land  upon."  N.  P.  WiUU. 

iBOla  Madre.  [The  Mother  Isl- 
and.] A  celebrate<i  island  in  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  one  of  the  four 
called  the  Borromean  Islands. 

Isaus,  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle 
OF  THB  Issus. 

Italiens,  Boulevart  des.  The  gay- 
est and  most  frequented  of  the 
boulevards  of  Pans.  A  modern 
enthusiast  of  Paris  says,  *'  France 
is  the  centre  of  civilized  nations, 
Paris  is  the  centre  of  France,  the 
boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  centre 
of  Paris."    See  Boulevards. 

Italy.  See  ANCiEKrr  Italy  and 
Modern  Italy. 

Itaaka,  The.  A  noted  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Na\'y  in  the 
civil  war  of  1861-65.  She  was 
one  of  Admiral  Farragut's  flotilla 
at  the  attack  upon  tine  defences 
of  Mobile,  Aug.  5,  1864. 

Ivan  Veliki.  [Tower  of  John  the 
Great.]  A  famous  tower  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  Russia.  This 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  209 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
gided  dome. 

49-  **  Before  us  rises  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  whose  massive  sturdy  walls 
seem  to  groan  under  its  load  of  mon- 
ster bells.  At  the  foot  of  the  tower 
stands  on  a  granite  pedestal  the  Tltar 
Kolokolt  or  Emperor  of  Bells,  whose  re- 
nown is  world-wide.  [See  Emperor 
o7  Bells.]  In  one  of  the  lower  stories 
of  the  lower  hangs  another  bell  cast 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  and  weighing  64  tons.  Its 
iron  tongue  is  swung  from  side  to  side 
by  the  united  exertions  of  three  men. 
It  is  only  rung  thrice  a  year;  and  when 
it  BpeakH,  all  other  bells  are  silent.  To 
those  who  stand  near  the  tower,  the 
vibration  of  the  air  in  said  to  be  like 


that  which  follows  the  slmnltaneom 
discharge  of  a  hundred  cannon,  in 
the  other  stories  hang  at  least  40  or 
60  bells^  varying  in  weight  firom  36 
tons  to  1,000  pounds:  some  of  them 
are  one-third  silver.  When  they  all 
sound  at  once,  as  on  an  Easter  mom, 
the  very  tower  must  rock  on  its  foun> 
datioD.^  Bayard  Taylor. 

Ivy-Iiane  Club.  This  Ijondon 
club,  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  1749,  met  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings at  the  King's  Head,  Ivy 
Lane,  Paternoster  Bow.  See 
Essex-Head  Club. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  philo- 
sopher, —  I  believe  In  Tom  BrownN  works, 
—that,  let  a  man's  character,  sentimi^nt*. 
or  complexion  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
find  company  in  London  to  match  them. 
...  If  he  be  phlegmatic,  he  may  sit  in 
silence  In  the  hum-drum  club  in  Ivy-Lant ; 
and  if  actually  mad.  he  may  ilud  very 

food  company  in   lloorflelds,  <-lther  at 
(edlam  or  the  Foundery,  ready  to  t-nltU 
vate  a  nearer  aoqaaintauce.       OoitUmith. 

Izaak  Church.  A  church  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  begun  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  com- 
pleted by  Nicholas  I.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  with  a 
gilded  dome,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  of  the  Kiifisian 
capital.  The  foundation  alone, 
of  piles,  is  said  to  have  cost 
$1,000,000. 


.,  "  The  ftnest  building  In  Rassia 
—  In  all  Korthcrn  Europe,  indeed  —  ia 
the  Cathedral  of  Bt.  Ixaak.  llilrty> 
two  years  of  uninterrupted  labor, 
backed  by  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  Empire,  were  required  to  complete 
this  gigantic  work.  Its  coat  is  esti- 
matea  at  90,000,000  rubles,  or  $67,500.. 
000.  The  design  Is  simple  and  mi^estlc ; 
and  the  various  parts  are  so  nicely 
balanced  and  harmonised,  that  at  Hrst 
sight  the  cathedral  appears  smaller 
than  Is  really  the  case.  It  grows  upon 
the  eye  with  each  visit.  .  .  .  Crownlnif 
this  sublime  pile  Is  the  golden  hemi- 
sphere of  the  dome,  which  so  flashes 
in  the  sunlight  that  the  eye  can  scarce- 

g'    bear  its  splendor.    Far  out  over  the 
ulf  of  Finland,  It  glittei-s  over  the 
evening  hortson  like  a  rising  star.** 

Bayard  Tayiorm 

8ee !  From  the  Finland  marshes  there 
*TiB  proud  3t.  Itaae'4  rears  in  air, 
rUlar  ou  pillar,  that  shining  dome  I 

£,D,Froetar 
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Jaolnto,  San.    See  San  Jactnto. 

Jackson  Square.'  A  well-known 
public  square  and  pleasure  resort 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Formerly 
called  the  Place  d'  Armes. 

Jacob  and  BaoheL  A  well-known 
picture  ascribed  to  Giorgio  Bar- 
Darelli,  commonlv  called  Giorgi- 
one  (1477-1611),  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  This  picture  has  also 
been  attributed  to  Palma  Vec- 
chio,  and  of  late,  bj  some,  to  Ca- 
rianl,  of  Bergamo,  Italy. 

Jacob  blCHinff  the  Sons  of  Jo- 
seph. A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
Tan  Ryn  (1606-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  It  bears  date  1656,  and 
IS  now  in  the  gallery  of  Cassel, 
Germany. 

Jacob.  See  Futtb  de  Jacob  and 
Vision  op  Jacob. 

Jacobin  Club.  A  famous  political 
association  organized  in  Paris, 
France,  shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  monastery  of  Jac- 
obin friars,  where  its  meetings 
were  held. 

Jacob's  Bream.    A  fresco  by  Ra- 

Shael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).    In  the 
tanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 

Jacob's  Dream.  A  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (1606-1669),  the 
Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery,  England. 

49-  **  Strange  to  say,  the  most  po- 
etical painter  of  angefs  In  the  neven- 
teentta  century  is  that  inspired  Dutch* 
man,  Rembrandt.  For  Instance,  look 
at  his  Jacob's  Dream,  at  Dulwlch." 

Jlrt.  JamMon. 

Jacob's  Dream.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (177iWl843), 
the  American  painter.  Now  at 
Petworth,  England. 

laoob's  FUsht.  See  Fuite  de  Ja- 
cob. 


Jacob's  Ladder.  A  picture  by 
Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  Lo  Spag- 
noletto  (1588-1656),  and  one  of  bis 
best.  In  the  gallery  of  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Jacob's  Well.  A  rock-hewn  well, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  75  feet  or  more 
"  deep,'*  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gerizim  in  Northern  Palestine, 
traditionally  held  to  be  the  an- 
cient well  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
and  the  same  by  which  Jesus  sat 
wearied  at  noon,  and  conversed 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
Over  this  well  a  church  was  built 
in  very  ancient  times.  It  is  al- 
luded CO  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
century;  and,  though  destroyed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
the  ruins  are  still  traceable.  All 
circumstances  concur  with  the 
universal  tradition  shared  in  by 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians,  to 
identify  this  well  as  the  one 
spoken  of  in  the  sacred  history. 
The  water  in  it  is  at  present  quite 
variable,  sometimes  there  being 
a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  at  an- 
other time  the  well  being  entire- 
ly dry. 

49"  "  No  scene  of  these  ancient  in- 
cidents is  more  clear  and  Interesting 
than  this.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
his  very  gestures  when  he  spoke  of 
*tbis  mountain,' — the  Qerlzim  which 
rose  above  him, — and  when  he  bade  bis 
bearers  lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  on 
the  fields,  alreadv  '  white  unto  the  har- 
vest,* the  tilled  lands  of  Jacob's  plain 
which  stretched  before  him." 

AfiM»  Afarttneau. 

Jacques,  St.    See  St.  Jacques. 

Jama  (Oama)  Tooloon.  See 
Mosque  of  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon. 

James.  Shrine  of  St.   See  Shrike. 

James  the  Apostle.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  the 
German  painter.  Presented  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  to 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany.    Now  in 
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the  Uffizi  Gallery,  in  Florence;, 
Italy. 

James's,  St.    See  St.  Jambs 's 

Janionlum,  or  Janiculan,  The. 
[Lat.  Morut  Jamculua.]  A  hill 
rising  abruptly  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  at  Rome.  It  derives 
its  name,  accordiDS  to  the  tradi- 
tion generally  believed  by  the 
ancients,  from  JanuH,  the  sun- 
god  of  the  Latins.  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
upon  Mons  Janiculus.  Ancus 
Martins,  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
fortified  the  Janiculan,  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  city  by  the 
first  bridge  of  Rome,  the  Pons 
Sublicius,  celebrated  in  the  old 
Roman  lays  as  the  bridge  which 
Horatius  Cocles  defended  against 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  under 
Porsena.  The  Janiculan  is  con- 
nected with  numerous  other  sto- 
ries of  earlv  Roman  history,— 
with  that  of  Cains  Mucius  Scse- 
vola,  the  young  Roman  patri- 
cian, who,  having  made  his  way 
into  the  camp  of  Porsena,  with 
the  purpose  of  killing  him,  and 
his  intention  being  discovered, 
burned  off  his  own  right  hand,  to 
show  that  he  feared  neither  tor- 
ture nor  death,  —  with  that  of  the 
hostage  Clcelia,  who  escaped  from 
the  power  of  Porsena  by  swim- 
ming across  the  Tiber. 

Januarius,  Blood  of  St.  See 
Blood  op  St.  Jakuarius. 

Janus,  Aroh  of.  See  Asch  of 
Janus. 

Japanese  Palace.  See  Auousteum. 

Jardin,  lie.  [The  Garden.]  A 
well-known  spot  in  the  Alps,  on 
the  Glacier  de  Taltfre,  near  Cha- 
monix. 

7ardin  des  Flantes.  [Garden  of 
Plants.]  This  earden  in  Paris 
was  established  ny  Louis  XIII. 
in  1635.  BufTon  was  made  super- 
int^indent  of  it  in  1729,  and  great- 
ly enriched  it,  besides  estaoliah- 
ing  its  museums,  galleries,  and 
hot-houses.  It  has  l)een  greatly 
improved  under  recent  govern- 
misnts  ;  and  almost  every  Known 
flower,  shrub,  or  tree  may  be  seen 


here,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
birds,  beaists,  and  fishes.  Much 
damage  was  done  to  it  during  the 
bombardment  of  1871  by  the 
Prussians. 


"This  establishment  combine!* 
large  botanical  and  zoological  gardena, 
connected  with  which  are  most  inter- 
esting coliectioni  of  natural  history  in 
every  department,  and  coraparHUve 
anatomy.  The  botanlciil  garden  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  at  Kew,  eitbtsr 
in  arrangement,  number,  or  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants ;  and  the  zodiogl- 
cal  one  is  far  surpassed  by  that  in  the 
Regent's  Park.*'    Murra^t  Handbook. 

He  (Diderot]  cannot  work ;  he  hopes  to 
dissipate  his  melancholy  by  a  walk;  goes 
to  the  Invslides,  to  the  Courts,  to  th« 
Blbliuth^ue  du  Rol,  to  the  Jardin  det 
Ptantei  Mademotselie  DtdaxU. 

These  people  sll  look  like  the  dolef\il 
birds  of  the  Jardin  da  Piante$,  beirflded, 
striped,  befeathered,  and  sad,  hat  roostlnx 
on  a  suitable  perch.  IVitiie.  Trans. 

Jardin  MabiUe.  A  famous  gsurden 
in  Paris  (Avenue  Montaigne, 
Champs  Elys^es),  which  is  oneii 
in  the  evening,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  much  frequented 
by  the  populace  for  dancing  and 
other  amusements.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  *'  strangers  and  the 
women  of  the  demi-monde."  The 
Ch&tean  des  Fleurs  is  now  com- 
blned  with  this  garden. 


**Ai  ifabilU.  How  often  I  bsd 
heard  It  spoken  of !  Young  men  dmani 
of  it.  Strangers  take  their  wives  to 
see  it.  Historians  will  some  day  speak 
of  it.  .  .  .  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, I  go  to  Mabille.  It.is  a  grand  ball- 
nlglit.  .  .  .  The  men  are  said  to  be 
hired;  the  women  exhibit  themselves 

Sratis,  though  they  feel  that  they  are 
espised.  ...  A  great  moving  circle 
flouts  around  the  dancers." 

Tainet  TVans. 


"  There  are  bowers  and  refreali- 
ment-rooms  around  It,  and  a  large  sa- 
loon for  wet  weather ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
Parisian  Creroorne  without  the  Are- 
works  and  amusements;  smaller,  but 
brighter  and  gayer.  This  is  the  best 
appointed  and  best  attended  of  ail  the 
summer  balls."      Murray'9  Handbook. 

I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  Iffb 
than  to  see  that  staid,  solerun,  medltstive, 
melancholy  beast  suddenly  perk  up  both 
his  loiiK  ears,  and  hop  about  over  the  steep 
put  lis  like  a  goat.  Not  more  surpriaeit 
Hlioiild  1  be  to  see  some  venerable  D.D.  vi. 
Princeton  leading  off  a  dance  in  the  Jau^ 
dm  AiabiUe. 
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Whether  they  Inhahft  princely  houses 
In  fluhioiiable  streets  (which  they  often 
do),  or  not;  whether  their  sons  have  erad- 
umted  at  the Vanftn  MabilU^  or  have  t>een 
taken  firom  their  father's  Shops. 

O.  W.  Curtis. 

7ardini^re,  La  Belle.  See  Bbllb 
Jakdini^ke. 

Jarris  GaUery.  A  collection  of 
early  Italian  pictures  in  the  Art 
School  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jason.  A  statue  by  Albert  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844),  the  Dan- 
ish sculptor. 

Jasper  Park.  A  public  square  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  named  after  Ser- 
jeant Janper,  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

Java,  The.  A  British  frigate  cap- 
tured during  the  war  of  1812  by 
the  United  States  frigate  Coruti- 
tution. 

Jean  Amolflni.  Portrait  of,  and 
of  Jeanne  de  Chenany  his  wife, 
by  the  Flemish  painter,  Jan  van 
Syck  (1370-1441).  It  is  related 
tluit  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Charles  Y.,  bestowed  a  post  of 
100  guldens  a  year  upon  the  bar- 
ber to  whom  it  belonged.  The 
lecture  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Jeanne  de  Ohenany.     See  Jeak 

ARNOIfVINI. 

Jebel-er»Rahm.  A  sacred  hill  in 
Arabia,  not  far  from  Mecca,  and 
a  famous  resort  of  Mohammedan 
pilsrims.  The  tradition  is  that 
ft  IS  the  place  where  Adam  re- 
ceived his  wife  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  and  a  sepa- 
ration of  120  years. 

fedbnrsh  Abbey.  A  well-known 
mined  monastery  in  the  town  of 
Jedburgh,  Scotland. 


**  The  abbey  churches  of  Kelso 
and  Jedburgh,  as  we  now  find  them, 
belonff  either  to  the  very  end  of  the 
tweUtti,  or  the  besinnlnff  of  the  thir- 
teenth, century.  They  display  all  the 
rode  maffnlflcence  of  the  Gorman  pe- 
riod used  In  this  Instance  not  expert 
mentally,  aa  was  too  often  the  case  in 
Bnglamd,  but  as  a  well-understood  style, 
whose  features  were  fhlly  perfected. 
The  whole  was  used  with  a  Doric  sim- 
plicity and  boldness  which  in  very  re- 
aarkable."  Fergutwn. 


Jehoshaphat.    See  Valley  of  Jb- 

H08HAPHAT. 

Jenny's  Whim.  A  noted  place  of 
entertainment  in  London,  said  to 
have  been  established  in  the 
time  of  George  I.,  and  character- 
ized in  1775  as  the  Vauxhall  of 
the  lower  class  of  people.  It  is 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Jephthah  and  his  Daughter.  A 
work  of  sculpture  by  Hezekiah 
Augur  (1791-1858).  At  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jeremiah.  A  picture  by  Washing- 
ton Allston  (1779-1843).  Now  in 
the  possession  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jeremiah's  Gave.  See  Cayx  of 
Jbrbmjah. 

Jerome  Park.  A  park  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  mile  from  Fordham,  "  the  most 
aristocratic  race-course  in  Amer^ 
ica." 

Jerome,  St.  See  St.  Jerome  and 
Communion  of  St.  Jbbomb. 

Jerpoint  Abbey.  An  ancient  and 
impressive  ruined  monastery  near 
Balkenny,  in  the  county  of  Lein- 
ster,  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in 
1180. 

I  gaze  where  JerpobiVt  yenerable  pile 
Majestic  In  its  ruins  o'er  me  lowers. 

S.  C.  ffalL 

Jersey,  The.  A  vessel  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  used  as  a  prison-ship,  in 
which  many  Americans  were  con- 
fined during  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

Jerusalem  Chamber.  An  apart- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London,  in  which 
the  upper  Mouse  of  Convocation 
meets,  and  where  Eang  Henry 
IV.  died.  It  is  said  to  nave  de- 
rived its  name  from  having  been 
hung  with  tapestries  representing 
the  history  of  Jerusalem. 

King  Henry.  Doth  any  name  particular 
belong 
Unto  the  lodginff  where  I  first  did  swoon? 
Warwick.    *T{«  called  Jerusalem,  mj 

noble  lord. 
KtHff  Henry.    Land  be  to  OodI  even 
there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hsth  been  prophesied  to  me  many  year^ 
I  sboald  not  die  but  In  Jerusalem: 
Which  vainly  1  supposed  the  lloly  LADd : 
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But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll 

ne;  • 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  (lie. 

S/utkespeare^  King  Henry  /K,  Pari  11. 

4S^  '*  Out  of  these  walls  came  the 
Directory,  the  Longer  and  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  that  famous  Confession 
of  Faith  which,  alone  within  these 
islands,  was  Imposed  by  law  on  the 
whole  kingdom."  Dean  Stanley, 

JeruBalem  Coffee-house.  An  old 
house  in  Cornhill,  London,  re- 
sorted to  by  captains  and  mer- 
chants interested  in  eastern  com- 
merce. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  A  series  of 
five  large  frescos,  taken  from  Tas- 
so's  poem  **  La  Gerusalemme 
Idberata,"  by  Friedrich  Over- 
beck  (1789-1869).  In  the  Villa 
Massimi»  Bome. 

Jerusalem,  Destruotion  of.  See 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  Boad.  A  road  leading 
from  Nantasket  to  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  following  the  line  of  the 
coast,  with  srand  ocean  sceneiy, 
and  akdorned  with  many  fine  vil- 
las. 

Jerusalem  Taverns.  Houses  in 
Clerkenwell,  London,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Jesus  College.  A  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1496. 

Jeux  Floraux,  Socidt^  des.  A  so- 
ciety in  Toulouse,  France,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  oldest  literary  insti- 
tution in  Europe,  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  trouba- 
dours. It  distributes  annually 
prizes  of  golden  and  silver  flow- 
ers for  the  best  essays  in  prose 
and  verse  upon  prescribed  sub- 
jects. 

Jewish  Cemetery.  A  picture  by 
Jacob  Ruysdael  (1625  ?-1682),  the 
Dutch  landscape  painter.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Jewry,  Old.    See  Old  Jewry. 

Tews'  Quarter.    See  Ghetto  and 

JUDENSTADT. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews 

were  commonly  confined  to  a  certain 
prescribed    quarter   of  the    cltieji   in 


which  they  lived,  and,  as  a  mie,  were 
locked  in  at  night.  Among  better 
known  districts  occupied  by  them  tn 
European  cities  are  the  famous  "  Jews* 
Quarter  "  in  Rome  and  that  in  Prague. 

Joachim,  St.  See  St.  Josbfh  and 
St.  Joachim. 

Joan  of  Aro.    An  admiredpicture 
by   Paul   Delaroche   (1797-1866)/ 
the  celebrated  French  historical 
painter. 

Joanna  of  Aragon.  A  portrait 
of  this  famous  beauty,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 

fon,  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
620),  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous repetitions.  One  is  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Speck,  of 
Lutschena,  near  Leipzig;  another 
in  War\(ick  Castle;  another  in  • 
the  Louvre  Gallery,  Paris.  The 
larger  part  of  this  last  picture  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano.  There  is  a  copy 
which  has  sometimes  been  aa- 
cribed,  but  wronglv,  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  the  Palazzo  Doria, 
Rome.  There  are  still  other  ex- 
isting copies. 

Job,  Misfortunes  of.  A  well- 
known  fresco  by  Francesco  da 
Volterra  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa,  Italy. 

Joconde,  La.  See  Bbllb  Joconds. 

Johanneum,  The.  An  institution 
in  Gratz,  Styria.  the  "pride  of 
Styria,"  founded  in  1812,  and 
containing  fine  collections  of  art, 
and  museums  of  antiquities  apd 
of  natural  science. 

John  and  Peter.  A  picture  of  the 
two  apostles,  the  figures  the 
size  of  life,  by  Albert  Diirer 
(1471-1528),  the  German  painter 
and  engraver.  Another  picture 
corresponding  with  this  repre- 
sents the  apostles  Mark  and  Paul. 
These  are  considered  to  be  the 
grandest  works  of  this  master, 
and  the  last  executed  by  him. 
They  are  now  in  the  Munich  Gal- 
lery. 

4S^  "  These  pictures  are  the  fruit  of 
the  deepest  thought  which  then  stirred 
the  mind  of  Albert  DUrer,  and  are  ex> 
ecuted  with  overpowerins  force.  Fin- 
ished as  they  are,  they  form  the  finrt 
complete  work  of  art  produced  by 
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Protestantism.  Well  might  tbo  artist 
now  close  his  eyes.  He  had  In  this 
picture  attained  the  summit  of  art: 
nere  he  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Sreatest  masters  known  in  history." 
Kuffler.    Handbook  of  Painting. 

John  Brown's  Farm.  An  estate 
near  North  Elba,  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  the  former  home  of  the 
famous  abolitionist  John  Brown 
(1800-1869),  the  invader  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  leader  of  the  expedition 
asainst  the  national  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  house  and 
farm  are  now  the  property  of  an 
association  organized  for  its  pur- 
chase. 

John  O'Ghroat's  House.  This  house 
is  celebrated  as  having  been  con- 
sidered the  most  northerly  dwell- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
remains  of  it  but  a  turf-covered 
mound.  It  is  related  that  John 
O'Groat  and  his  cousins  used  to 
meet  here  once  a  year  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  their  ances- 
tor De  Groot,  a  Dutchman  who 
had  settled  here  long  previous. 
They  fell  into  a  dispute  as  to 
which  should  preside  at  table; 
and  John  settled  the  difficulty 
by  building  a  room  with  as  many 
sides  as  there  were  cousins,  and 
with  a  corresponding  number  of 
doors,  and  sides  to  the  table,  so 
that  each,  or  neither,  might  be 
considered  as  presidlxig. 

Hear,  land  o'  cskes,  snd  brlther  Scots, 
Frao  Slaidenklrk  to  John  o'  GroatX 
If  there's  a  hole  In  s'  year  coats, 

I  redeye  tent  It: 
A  chlers  smung  you  takln'  notes. 

And,  fslth,  he'll  prent  it.         Burnt. 

I  was  with  a  commercial  Mend  st  the 
hour  of  the  mld-dsy  meal ;  and  he  proposed 
luncheon,  adding,  "Let's  go  to  Crosby 
Hall."  I  did  not  quite  apprehend  his 
meaning.    It  was  much  as  if  he  had  pro- 

gosed  to  me  to  take  luncheon  with  him  in 
tonehenge  or  John  0'  Groat's  house. 

JUehard  Grant  FfAtIa 

John,  St.    See  St.  Johit. 

John  the  Baptist.  An  altar-piece 
representing  three  scenes  in  his 
life,  by  the  Flemish  painter  Ro- 
ger van  der  Weyden  (d.  14(54). 
These  pictures  were  formerly  in 
Spain,  out  are  now  in  the  Mu- 
aemn  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 


John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. A  well-known  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  in  the 
UHizi  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  picture 
was  executed  in  part  by  other 
hands.  Similar  pictures' in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  at  Bologna,  and 
elsewhere,  are  thought  to  have 
been  taken  ixom  it. 

John  the  Baptist.  See  Behead- 
iNo  OP  St.  John. 

John's,  St.    See  St.  John's. 

Johnson's  Court.  A  place  in  Lon- 
don near  Fleet  Street,  known  as 
one  of  the  residences  of  Dr.  John- 
son. It  did  not,  however,  derive 
its  name  from  him. 

We  ourselves,  not  without  labor  and 
risk,  lately  discovered  Qou»;h  Square,  be- 
tween Fle«t  Street  and  Holbom  (adJoln- 
hig  both  to  Bolt  Court  and  John9on*t 
Court),  and  on  the  second  day  of  search 
the  very  house  there,  wherein  the  English 
Dictionary  was  composed.  Cartyle. 

Jonah.  A  statue  executed  by  Ra- 
phael (14^3-1520),  the  Italian 
painter,  and  pronounced  "  a  re- 
markable work  of  sculpture." 
It  is  in  the  Chigi  Chapel,  S.  Ma- 
ria Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

49" "  Raphael,  who  handled  the 
myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  so  masnifl- 
cently  in  the  Villa  Famcsina  of  his 
patron  Agostino  Chigi,  dedicated  a 
statue  of  Antinous,  —  the  only  statoo 
he  ever  executed  in  marble,  —  under 
the  title  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  a 
Christian  sanctuary.  The  fact  is  no  less 
significant  than  strange.  During  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity  .  .  . 
Jonah  symbolized  self-sacrifice  and  lm< 
mortal! tv.  During  those  same  centu- 
ries Antinous  represented  those  same 
ideas,  however  inadequately,  and  for  the 
unlettered  laity  of  Paganism.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  by  accident,  or  by 
mere  admiration  for  the  features  of 
Antinous,  that  Raphael,  in  his  marble, 
blent  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  tra. 
ditions.  To  unify  and  to  transcend 
the  double  views  of  Christianity  and 
Paganism  in  a  work  of  pure  art  was 
Raphael's  instinctive,  if  not  his  con- 
scious, aim.'*  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Jonathan's.  A  former  coffee- 
house and  resort  of  stock-jobbers 
in  Change  Alley,  London. 

The  Cits  met  to  discuss  the  rise  and  (Ml 
of  stockB,  and  to  settle  the  rate  of  Insur- 
ance, at  Uarraw^y's  or  JonathanU. 

national  Reoiau 
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Joseph.  See  St.  Joseph  and 
Potiphab's  Wifb  accusing  Jo- 

8RPH. 

Joseph  sold  into  Captivity.  A 
fresco-painting  by  Friedrich  Over- 
beck  (1789-1869).  Executed  for 
the  villa  of  the  consul-general 
Bartholdy,  in  Borne. 

Joseph's  Coat.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Suva 
y  Velasquez  (1599-1660),  the  Span- 
ish painter.  In  the  Museum  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

Joseph's  Tomb.  A  bnrial-place 
near  Mount  Gerizim  and  Jacob's 
Well  in  Northern  Palestine,  tra- 
ditionally held  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph.  It  is 
believed  to  be  genuine. 

Joseph's  Well.  A  well  of  a  total 
depth  of  290  feet  on  the  citadel 
hiU  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  supposed  to 
be  so  called  nroi^  Yoosef,  the 
other  name  of  Salsuiin,  by  whom 
it  was  cleared  of  the  sand  which 
had  filled  it.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  cut  in  the  rock  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  built  in 
two  stages,  tne  water  being  raised 
from  the  bottom  to  the  first  stage 
by  donkeys  or  bullocks,  and  from 
the  first  stage  to  the  top  in  the 
same  manner. 

Joux,  Ch&teau  de.  A  noted  cas- 
tle near  Pontarlier  in  France, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  mem- 
orable as  ha'\'ing  been  the  place 
of  confinement  of  Toussaint  L' 
Ouverture,  who  died  here,  and 
also  of  Mirabeau. 

Solely  by  way  of  variation,  not  of  aUe- 
▼lation  (especially  as  the  ]f  Cerberus  too 
has  been  bewltcned),  ho  has  this  ainner 
[Mirabeaa]  removed  in  May  next,  after 
aome  nine  months  Rpace,  to  the  Castle  qf 
Joux:  an  "old  Owrs  nest,  with  a  few 
Invalids,"  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Carlyle. 

Joux,  Colonne  de.  See  CoLONifS 
DE  Joux. 

Joyeuse,  Iia.  The  sword  of  Char- 
lemagne. It  was  found  lying  by 
the  sule  of  the  emperor  when  his 
tomb  at  Aix-larChapclle  was 
opened  in  997  by  Otho  III.  Most 
of  the  relics  there  found  were 
subsequently  removed  to  Vienna, 
Auatna. 


Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin. 
See  ViBOur. 

Judenstadt.  [Jews'-town].  A  fa- 
mous quarter  in  Prague,  Bohemia, 
occupied  by  Jews,  and  one  of  the 

.  most  widely  known  Ghetto/t^  or 
Jews'  quarters,  of  those  existing 
in  any  city.  The  Jews  were 
formerly  confined  here,  and  the 
gates  locked  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  but  £ul  restrictions 
are  now  removed.  In  this  close 
quarter  of  narrow  labyrinthine 
streets  are  huddled  together  some 
8,000  Jews.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  Jewish  settlement  in. 
Europe,  the  colony  having  ex- 
isted, according  to  tradition,  be- 
fore the  downfall  of  Jerusalem. 
In  another  quarter  of  the  city  is  a 
celebrated  Jewish  cemetery  of 
great  antiquity,  but  no  longer 
used. 

Judge's  Cave.  A  cleft  in  a  group 
of  rocks  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  famous  regicides  6o£Fa 
and  Whalley  were  secreted  for  a 
time  in  1661. 

Judgment,  Iiast.    See  Last  Jcdg- 

MSNT. 

Judgment  of  Paris.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1(>40).  It 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don. 

2.  A  picture  by  Angelica  Kauff- 
man  (1741-1807). 

Judgment  of  Solomon.  1.  A 
picture  by  Giorgio  Barbarelli, 
commonly  called  Giorgioue  (1477- 
1511).  In  the  Ufflzi  Palace,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

2.   A  noted  picture  by  Benja- 
min Robert  Haydon  (1786-1846). 

Judgment  of  the  Oods.  See  Feast 
OF  THE  Gods. 

Judith  and  Holofemes.  A  well- 
known  bronze  statue  by  Donato 
di  Betto  Bardi,  called  Donatello 
(1383-1466).  In  the  Loggia  de* 
Lauzi,  Florence,  Italy. 


**  The  Judith  — a  atrange  rather 
than  an  attractive  work — waa  removed 
from  the  Medici  Palace  in  the  yenr 
1495,  and  eet  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  the  Government.'* 

Orimm,  TVaiu 
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Jndith  and  Holof  ernes.  A  pictnre 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1430-1506). 
In  the  Museum  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Judith  and  Holofemes.  One  of 
the  frescos  of  Michael  Ansrelo 
(1474-1564).  In  the  Sistiue  Chap, 
el,  Rome. 

Judith  and  Holofemes.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Cristofano 
Allori  (1677-1621).  In  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  Italv.  There 
are  repetitions  of  this  picture,  one 
in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna,  another 
in  the  Uffizi,  Florence. 

Jusflremaut.  A  celebrated  temple 
at  Juggernaut,  in  India.  It  is 
the  most  famous  place  of  pilgrim- 
age  in  Hindostan.  The  name 
Juggernaut  signifies  the  Lord  of 
the  World.  In  this  temple  is 
an  image  gorgeously  decorated, 
which  is  earned  on  festal  days 
Y^pon  a  car  moving  upon  wheels, 
and  is  drawn  by  people.  The 
old  belief,  that  while  this  car  was 
moving  along  the  crowded  streets 
numbers  of  devout  worshippers 
would  throw  themselves  upon 
the  ground  in  order  to  be  crusned 
by  the  wheels,  as  an  act  of  sac- 
rifice to  the  idol  deity,  is  now 
understood  to  be  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, the  loss  of  life  which  occa- 
sionally attends  the  moving  ve- 
hicle being  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  intention.  [Written 
also  Juggemath.] 


' "  T*he  Asiatic  Society  has  pre. 

aented  the  French  Government  with 
a  model  of  the  temple  and  the  proces- 
sional car  of  Juggernaut.  This  pre- 
cious specimen  of  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (1108)  is  placed  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris."  Leftwt,    Tr.  Donald, 

A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 
Ann,  shoulder,  breast,  and  thigh,  with 
might  and  main. 
To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 
And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous 

load 
Prone  Hull  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And,  calling  on  the  pod. 
Their  self-dcvoted  bodies  there  they  lay 
To  pave  his  chariot-way. 
On  Jaaa-Naut  they  call. 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on,  and  crushes 

all. 
Through  flesh  and  hones  it  ploughs  its 
dreadful  path. 
Groans  rise  unheard  i  the  dying  cry, 
And  death  and  agony 


Are  trodden  nnder  foot  bv  yon  mad  throng 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly 

wheels  along.  Southey. 

Juillet,  Colonne  de.  See  Colommb 

DB  JUILLBT. 

Julian,  St.    See  St.  Juliax. 

Julius  CflDsar.  See  Death  of  Ju- 
lius C^sAR  and  Triumphs  of 
Julius  Cssar. 

Julius  II.  A  celebrated  portrait  of 
this  pope  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-15^),  representing  him  as 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  wrapt  in 
meditation.  It  is  adjudged  one  of 
Raphael's  best  portraits.  Among 
the  well-known   copies   of   this 

{>icture  are  one  in  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
ery,  Florence,  one  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery,  London,  and  another 
in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Jumma  Musjeed.  A  famous  Mo- 
hammedan temple  or  mosque  at 
Delhi,  Hindostan.  It  is  built  of 
sandstone  and  white  marble. 

Jungfemstieg.  [The  Maiden's 
Walk.^  A  fashionable  prome- 
nade in  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.  It  is  a  broad  walk 
around  the  sides  of  a  basin  of 
water  formed  by  damming  up 
the  small  river  Alster.  It  is  a 
scene  of  much  animation  on  sum- 
mer evenings  when  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  covered  with  gayly- 
painted  boats. 

Junior  United  Service  Club.  A 
London  club,  founded  in  1826. 
See  United  Service  Club. 

Some  of  our  party  .  .  .  made  choice  of 
the  club-house  in  Commercial  Square 
[OibraitarJ.  .  .  .  rather,  perhaps,  rcnem- 
bliug  the  Junior  United  Service  Club  In 
Charles  Street,  by  which  every  Londoner 
has  passed  ere  this  with  respectful  pleas- 
ure, catching  ailmpses  or  magniflcent 
biasing  candelabras,  under  which  sit  neat 
hair-pay  ufflcers,  drinking  half-pinu  of 
port.  Thackerap. 

Juno.  A  celebrated  head  of  the 
goddess  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
Kome,  and  hence  generally  known 
as  the  Ludovisi  Juno.  It  has  been 
a.scribed  to  the  Greek  sculptor, 
Polycleitns  the  Elder  (452  ?-il2  ? 
B.C.).    See  Barbeuini  Juko. 


••  There  is  a  head  of  •  Juno, 
Queen,'  poMesiting  n  grandeur  and  se- 
riouAHCSs  ultogethiT  Hublime.  1  do  not 
believe  there  is  auy  thing  Huperior  to  it 
in  iiome.**  Taine,  Trans, 
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Juno.    See  Jctpiter  and  Juno. 
Jupiter  [of  Phidias].    See  Oltm- 

PIAN  JUPITKR. 

Jupiter  and  Antiope.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Antonio  Alle- 
grl,  surnamed  Correggio  (1494- 
1534),  prononnced  "  the  ch^  (Vwu- 
vre  of  the  master  in  the  mytho- 
logical class  "  of  subjects.  It  is 
now  in  the  tribune  of  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Jupiter  and  lo.    See  lo  and  Jupi- 

TKR. 

Jupiter  and  Juno.  A  fresco  by 
Annibale  Caracci  (1560-1609).  In 
the  Farnese  Palace,  Rome. 

Jupiter,  Education  of.  A  picture 
by  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546). 
^ow  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Jupiter  Iiatialis.    See  Temple  of 

JUPITEK  LaTIALIS. 

Jupiter  Stater,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  of  Jupiteb  Stator. 

Jurisprudence.  A  celebrated  fres- 
co by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 


representing  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence in  its  two  divisions  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  with 
female  figures  personifying  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude,  and  Temper- 
ance, and  the  figures  of  Pope 
Gre^ry  XI.,  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  This  picture  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  four,  entitled 
respectively.  Theology,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence, 
which  were  intended  to  exhibit 
the  lofty  subjects  of  thought  with 
which  the  human  mind  is  occu- 
pied. They  are  all  in  the  Came- 
ra della  Segnatnra  of  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Justice  and  Divine  Veni^eanoa 
pursuing  Crime.  An  admired 
piljture  by  Pierre  Prud'hon  (1768- 
1823).    In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Justice.  See  Bed  of  Justice  and 
Palais  db  Justice. 

Justina,  St.  See  St.  Justina  and 
THE  Duke  of  Fbrraba. 

Juvenis  Adorans.    See  Bot  p&at- 

INQ. 
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Kaabah.    See  Caaba. 
Kailasa.    A  famous  cave-temple  at 
Elora,  in  the  Deccan,  India. 

49-  "  A  maffnlflcent  jewel  in  Btone» 
as  large  as  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don, made  of  a  single  isolated  rock, 
hollowed  within  and  magnificently 
carved  without.  Nothing  Is  wanting 
to  render  its  proportions,  its  grace,  and 
lis  heauty  p4«rfect.  The  hand  of  a 
master  must  have  fashioned  this  gor- 
geous structure  which  comprises  chap- 
els, porticos,  colonnades  supported  by 
figures  of  elephants,  two  basilisks  89 
feet  high,  a  pagoda  100  feet  high,  flighu 
of  stairs,  and  galleries  made  solemn 
with  a  dim  and  almost  a  religious  light. 
The  whole  structure  covers  a  space  of 
840  feet  in  length  by  190  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  exterior  walls  are  separated 
iVom  the  cUff  to  which  the  rocK  origi- 
nally belonged  by  an  excavated  passage 
26  to  32  feet  in  width;  so  that  this 
wondcrftil  rock-temple  is  oompletelv 
isolated  in  the  centre  of  a  court  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  flank  of  the  hill. 
Time,  passing  over  the  walls  covered 
with  innumerable  statues,  has  black- 
ened them;  but  In  robbing  them  of 
much  it  has  also  Imparted  to  them  a 
real  beauty.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  strange  sculptures  of 
Elora  are  only  to  be  compared  to  the 
shapeless  works  of  our  middle  ages; 
ana  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  re- 
pose of  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  with  a  mon- 
strous life.**  X«/evre,  TV.  Donald. 

KaiserBtuhl.  [^Csesar's  Seat.]  An 
eminence  rising  above  Heidel- 
berg,  in  Germany,  and  affording 
a  magnificent  view. 

Karlstein. .  [Charles's  Stone.]  A 
famous  feudal  castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bohemian  kings, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  not 
far  from  Prague. 

Kamak,  Temple  of.  See  Temple 
OF  Karnak. 


A  ruin  in  ancient  Babylon 

on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace 
of  Nebucnadnezzar. 


Eatherine  Docks.    See  St.  Kath- 

EBiME  Docks. 
Kazan    Cathedral.     The    metro- 

Solitan  church  of  St.  Petersburg, 
edicated  to  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
standing  upon  the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt.  It  is  built  of  gray  Fin- 
land granite,  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome,  having  a  circular  colon- 
nade in  front  like  the  latter,  but 
is,  however,  only  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  it. 

Where  are  our  •hallow  fbrds  ?  and  where 
The  power  of  Katan  with  its  fourfold 

gates? 
From  the  prison  windows  oar  maidens  fair 
Talk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  grates. 

LongfeHov,  Adaptation. 

Kaxan  looks  down  firom  the  Volga  wall. 

Bright  bi  the  darkent  weather; 
And  the  Christian  chime  and  the  Moslem 
call 
Bound  flrom  her  towers  together. 

E.  D.  Proctor-' 

Kazan,  Defile  of.  An  extraordi- 
nary pass  in  the  Lower  Danube, 
through  which  the  river  rushes. 
A  road  is  carried  along  the  bank 
by  tunnelling  through  the  per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Kearsarge,  The.  A  Union  sln^p  of 
war,  commanded  by  Capt.  Wma- 
low,  which,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1864,  destroyed  the  Confederate 
privateer  Alabama,  off  the  coast 
of  France,  near  Cherbourg. 

Kelso  Abbey.  An  ancient  ruined 
monastery  in  the  town  of  Kelso, 
Scotland. 

Kenilworth  Castle.  A  magnifi- 
cent ruined  mansion,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  jnicturesque 
feudal  remains  in  Kngland,  at 
Kenilworth,  near  Leamington. 
It  is  familiar  to  readers  through 
the  description  of  Sir  ^V  alter 
Scott  in  his  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Kenilworth  Castle  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  lu 
his  insurrection  against  Henry 
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III.  John  of  Gaunt,  coming  into 
possession  of  the  castle,  enlarged 
it  by  magnificent  buildings. 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
lieicester,  who  also  made  impor- 
tant additions.  It  was  disman- 
tled after  the  civil  war  of  Charles 
I. 

49"  *'  Of  this  lordly  palace,  where 

f>rincea  feaated  and  heroea  fought,  now 
n  the  bloody  earnest  of  atorm  and 
afege,  now  in  the  gamea  of  chivalry, 
where  beauty  dealt  the  prize  which 
▼aior  won,  all  is  now  desolate.  The 
massy  ruins  of  the  castle  only  serre  to 
show  what  their  splendor '  once  was, 
and  to  impress  on  the  musing  visitor 
the  transitory  value  of  human  posses- 
alona.**  ^tV  Walter  ScoU. 


'*  Some  of  the  ivy  that  mantles 

this  building  has  a  trunk  as  large  as  a 
man's  body,  and  throws  out  number- 
less strong  arms,  which,  interweaving, 
embrace  and  interlace  half.falUng  tow- 
ers, and  hold  them  up  in  a  living,  grow- 
ing mass  of  green.  The  walls  of  one 
of^the  oldest  towers  are  sixteen  feet 
thick.  The  former  moat  presents  only 
a  grassy  hollow.  What  was  formerly 
the  gate-house  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
fanuly  who  have  the  care  of  the  build- 
ing. The  land  around  is  choicely  and 
carefully  laid  out."    Mr».  U.  B.  Stowe, 

Heards't  thou  what  the  Ivy  sighed, 
Waving  where  all  else  hath  died. 
In  the  place  of  regal  mirth. 
Now  the  silent  Keaiiworth. 

Feiieia  Hemmu. 

Kennedy.    See  Castle  Kennedy. 

Kennington  Common.  An  en- 
closure (comprising  some  20 
acres)  in  Lambeth,  fjondon,  once 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  gathering 
for  pugilists  and  also  itinerant 
preachers,  and  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  Chartist  meet- 
ing in  1848.  It  has  now  been  con- 
.  verted  into  a  park.  Whitefleld 
used  to  preach  here  to  great 
crowds  of  people. 

99^  "  Sunday,  May  6,  1731.  At  six 
in  the  evening  went  and  preached  at 
Keunington,  but  such  a  sight  I  never 
saw  before.  Some  supposed  there 
were  above  30,000  or  40,000  people,  and 
near  fourscore  coaches,  besides  great 
numbers  of  horses;  and  there  was  such 
an  awfbl  silence  amongst  them,  and 
the  word  of  God  came  with  such 
power,  that  all  seemed  pleasingly  sur- 


prised.   I  continued  my  diaconrse  for 
an  hour  and  a  lialf." 

OeorQ€  WhU^eUTs  JHaty. 

Kennington  Park.  A  modem 
park  in- London,  formerly  known 
as  Kennington  Common.  Sea 
supra, 

Kensal-Green  Cemetery.  On  the 
Harrow  Road,  two  and  a  hcUf 
miles  beyond  Paddington.  Lon- 
don.   It  occupies  eighteen  acres. 

Kensington.  A  parish  of  London, 
containing  several  hamlets.  The 
palace  of  Kensington  is  in  St^ 
Margaret's  parish,  Westminster. 

Kensington  Gardens.  Extensive 
pleasure-grounds  attached  to  Ken- 
sington Palace,  London,  England, 
much  frequented  during  the  Lon- 
don season.  The  garaens  were 
laid  out  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,  and  at  first  consisted  of  only 
26  acres. 

Where  Kautnglon  high  o*er  the  neighbor- 
ing lands 
Midst  greens  and  sweets  a  regal  fabric 

stands. 
And  sees  each  spring,  luxuriant  in  her 

bowers, 
A  snow  of  blossoms  and  a  wild  of  flowen. 
The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  crowd'«  repair 
To  groves  and  lawns  and  unpolluted  air. 

l%omat  Tiekett. 

WIfte  and  Loudon  are  our  heroic  poetx; 
and  ir,  as  a  critic,  I  may  ninglo  out  anr 
passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I 
shall  Uke  notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper 
garden  at  Kensington^  which  at  first  waa 
nothing  but  a  gravel-pit.  Spectator. 

Here  in  Kensington  are  some  of  the  moat 

Eoetical  bits  of  tree  and  stump  and  sanny 
rown  and  green  glen,  and  tawny  earth. 

Bawdtm. 

Kensington  Museum.  See  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Kensington  Palace.  A  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  English  sovereigns, 
situated  about  two  miles  west  of 
London.  William  and  Mary  lived 
here,  and  here  Mary  died  in  leJSH, 
and  William  in  1702.  After  the 
death  of  William  III.,  Anne  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  lived 
at  Kensington  Palace,  the  latter 
dyin^  here  in  1708,  and  the  for- 
mer  m  1714.  Queen  Victoria  was 
born  here  May  24,  1819.  It  for- 
merly contained  the  collection  of 
pictures  known  as  the  Kensing^ 
ton  Collection. 
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Kent's  Hole.  A  cavern  near  Tor- 
quay, England,  celebrated  for  its 
ossiferous  remains. 


*B  Kitchen.    See  St.  Kev- 
nr's  Kitchen. 

Kew  Botanical  Qardens.  An  en- 
closure, 270  acres  in  extent,  at 
Kew,  near  London,  containing 
\he  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetable 
curiosities  of  all  countries. 

Keyne's  "WelL  See  St.  Ketnb's 
Well. 

Keys  of  St.  Peter.  See  Deliver- 
ing THE  Keys. 

Khasne,  The.  The  great  temple 
of  Petra,  occupying  an  unrivalled 
situation  opposite  the  opening  of 
the  Sik,  and  in  full  view  of  every 
one  entering  the  city.  Almost  the 
entire  structure  is  hewn  in  the 
rock ;  and  the  age,  and  even 
the  purpose  of  the  monument,  are 
matters  of  controversy.  Its  name, 
meaning  "the  Treasure,"  was 
siven  to  it  by  the  Arabs,  who 
have  a  tradition  that  vast  treas- 
ures of  jewels  and  money  were 
once  placed  in  the  urn  upon  the 
top  of  the  facade,  where  they  are 
stnl  carefully  guarded  by  jealous 
genii. 

ji^  "  With  conBummate  skill  have 
the  arcfaltecto  of  Petra  availed  them- 
aeWes  of  remarkable  natural  formation 
to  dazzle  the  stranger,  as  he  emerges 
from  an  all  bnt  subterranean  defile,  by 
the  enchanting  prospect  of  one  of  their 
noblest  monuments.  Most  fortunate, 
too,  were  they  in  the  material  out  of 
-which  it  is  hewn ;  for  the  roHy  tint  of 
the  portico,  sculptured  pediment,  and 
•latues  overhead,  contrasts  finelv  with 
the  darker  masses  of  rugged  cliff  above 
and  around,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
▼egetaUon  at  its  base.  The  monument 
la  in  wonderful  preservation ;  some  of 
the  most  delicate  details  of  the  carv- 
ing are  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  eze- 
oated  yesterday." 

Murray'9  Bdndbook. 

49*  "  Its  position  is  wonderfiilly 
fine,  and  its  material  and  preservation 
very  striking;  but  it  is  inconceivable 
how  any  one  can  praise  its  architecture. 
This  temple,  called  bv  the  Arabs  '  Pha- 
raoh's Treasury,'  Is  absolutely  set  in  a 
niche."  MUs  Martineau. 

46^  '*  One  of  the  most  elegant  re- 
maloa  of  antiquity  existing  in  Syria." 


*'  The  typical  and  most  beautl< 
fhl  tomb  of  this  place  [Petra]  is  that 
called  the  Khasne,  or  Treasury  of  Pha- 
raoh. .  .  .  Though  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Roman,  the  details  are 
so  elegant  and  generally  so  well  de- 
signed, that  there  must  have  been  some 
Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work."  FergtisBon, 

Khuttub  Minar.  A  famous  pillar 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Delhi, 
India.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
240  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of 
35  feet,  diminishing  to  less  than 
10  feet  at  the  top.  It  consists  of 
five  stories,  the  three  lower  being 
of  red  sandstone,  and  the  two 
upper  of  white  marble. 

"As  I  stood  a  short  distance  fh>m 
the  base,  my  gaze  travelling  slowly 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  top  to 
bottom,  Mr.  Place  declared  it  to  be  the 
finest  single  tower  in  the  world,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  so. 
I  said  *  no,'  for  Just  then  I  had  Giotto's 
Florentine  Campanile  and  the  Giralda 
of  Seville  in  mind,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  place  it  above  them;  but  the 
longer  I  looked,  the  more  its  beauty 
grew  upon  me ;  and  after  spending  three 
or  four  hours  in  its  vicinity,  I  no  lon- 
ger doubted.  It  i«,  beyond  question, 
the  finest  shaft  in  the  world." 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Kidron.  A  brook  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible,  and  associated 

■  with  the  later  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Christ. 

Kiaran's  Chair.  See  St.  Kieran*s 
Chair.  * 

KUohum  Castle.  A  massive 
stronghold  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury near  Dalmally,  Argyle,  Scot- 
land.   It  is  now  an  imposing  ruin. 

Abandoned  by  thy  rugjred  sire 
Nor  by  soft  peace  adopted,  though  in  place 
And  in  dimension  such  tliat  thou  might'st 

seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign 

lord. 
HuRc  Cruachan.  Worelnporth. 

Kildare,  Curragh  of.  See  Cu»- 
KAGH  OF  Kildare. 

Kilkenny  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  Kilken- 
ny, Leinster  County,  Ireland.  It 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Kilooleman.  A  picturesque  ruined 
castle  in  Uie  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
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land.    It  was  once  the  home  of 
Eilmnnd  Spenser,  the  poet. 

4g^  **  Foor  yean  of  happy  tranqnil- 
llty  here  pasaed  away,  bearing  for  tbe 
world  the  gioriouii  fruit  of  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  These 
he  conveyed  to  London  in  company 
with  his  friend.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  there  publisbiH]  them.  ...  A 
dreadful  calamity  now  awaited  him. 
The  Tyrone  rebellion  broke  out  (in 
1M8) ;  his  estate  was  plundered ;  Kil- 
ooleman  was  burned  by  the  Irish;  in 
the  flames  his  youngest  child  perished ; 
and  he  was  driven  into  England  with 
his  wife  and  remaining  children,  — a 
poor  and  wretched  exile.  From  this 
affliction  he  never  recovered,  dying 
a  year  after  in  an  obscure  lodging  in 
London  in  extreme  indigence." 

Jfr,  and  Mrs.  HalL 

Kilcrea.  A  beautiful  ruined  friary 
or  abbey  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland. 

Kilmalloek  Abbey.  An  interest- 
ing monastic  abbey  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Kimbolton  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  near 
Huntingdon,  England. 


«i 


Though  pulled  about,  and  re> 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  castle 
has  still  a  grand  antique  and  feudal 
air.  The  memories  which  hang  about 
it  are  In  the  last  degree  romantic  and 
imposing.  There  Queen  Elatherlne  oC 
Aragon  died.  There  the  Civil  Wars 
took  shape.  .  .  .  Kimbolton  is  perhaps 
the  only  nouse  now  left  in  England  in 
which  you  still  live  and  move,  distin- 

guished  as  the  scene  of  an  act  in  one  of 
hakespcare's  plavs.  .  .  .  For  a  genu- 
ine Sbakcspcrian  bouse,  in  which  men 
still  live  and  love,  still  dress  and  dine, 
to  which  guests  come  and  go,  in  which 
children  Frisk  and  sport,  where  shall 
we  look  beyond  the  walls  of  Kimbolton 
Castle  ?  '*  HepiooHk  Dixon. 

King  Arthur's  Palace.  The  name 
given  to  the  vast  intrenchments 
of  an  ancient  Roman  or  British 
camp,  still  existing  in  a  ruined 
state,  in  the  ancient  Camelot,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Queen's  Cam- 
el, England. 

King  Arthur's  Bound  Table.  A 
singular  and  very  ancient  circu- 
lar area,  surrounded  by  a  fosse 
and  mound,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  practice  of 


the  feats  of  chi  valiy ,  near  Penrith, 

in  the   county   of  Cumberland, 

England. 

He  passed  red  Penrlth^s  Table  Roumd 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned. 

Sir  Walter  Seotl. 


**  A  circular  intrenchment,  about 
half  a  mile  fVom  Penrith,  is  thus  popu- 
larly termed.  The  circle  within  the 
ditcn  is  about  160  paces  In  circumfer- 
ence, with  openings,  or  approaches,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other.  As  tbe 
ditch  is  on  the  inner  side,  it  could  not 
be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  defence ; 
and  it  has  reasonably  been  coi^ectured 
that  the  enclosure  was  designed  for  tho 
solemn  exercise  of  feats  of  chivalry, 
and  the  embankment  around  for  the 
conveqience  of  the  spectators.**     ScoU. 

Kins  Arthur's  Bound  Table.  See 
Round  Table. 

King  Club,  or  Club  of  Kings.  A 
club  which  was  in  existence  in 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
(1660-1685).  The  name  of  "  King  " 
was  applied  to  all  the  members, 
and  Charles  was  himself  an  hon- 
orary member. 

King  John's  Castle.  1.  This  for- 
tress, built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury upon  a  rock  overlooking  the 
sea,  in  the  town  of  Garlingford, 
Ireland,  commands  charming 
views  of  the  Mourne  Mountains. 
Near  this  castle  is  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, now  in  ruins,  which  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  An  ancient  royal  residence 
and  fortress  at  Limerick,  Ireland. 


"The  castle  has  endured  for 
above  six  centuries;  in  all  the  'bat- 
tles, sieges,  fortunes,*  that  have  since 
occurred,  it  has  been  the  object  most 
coveted,  perhaps,  in  Ireland,  by  the 
contending  parties ;  and  it  still  frowns, 
a  dark  mass,  upon  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  Shannon.'* 

Mr.  and  Mr*,  ffali. 

King  of  Clubs.  A  club  in  London, 
founded  about  1801,  and  at  first 
composed  of  a  few  lawyers  and 
literary  men.  The  meetings  of 
the  club  were  held  at  tbe  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand.  Richard  Sharp  ("  Con- 
versation Sharp  ")  was  regarded 
as  the  first  of  the  club;  and  the 
poet  Rogers,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Lady  Mackintosh,  and  oth* 
ers  were  frequent  attendants. 
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Kinff  of  the  Beans.    See  Feast  op 

THE  KlNQ  OF  THE  BejLNS. 

Kinff  of  the  Forent.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873), 
the  most  celebrated  modern 
painter  of  animals. 

Kings,  Adoration  of  the.  See  Ai>- 

ORATION  OF  THE  MaGT 

King's  Bench  and  Queen's  Bench. 
An  old  prison  in  London,  more 
recently  known  as  the  Queen's 
Prison,  South wark.  Stow  relates 
that  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler 
"  brake  down  the  houses  of  the 
Marshalsey  and  King's  Bench,  in 
Southwarke."  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  was 
committed  to  this  prison.  It  was 
known  as  the  Upper  Bench  Pris- 
on during  the  Commonwealth. 
The  King^  Bench  Prison  fibres 
In  the  works  of  Dickens. 

Jffcowftcr.  — '*  And  this  Is  the  Bench  t 
Where  for  the  first  time  In  many  revolv- 
ing years  the  overwhelming  pressure  of 
pecanJaxy  liabilities  was  not  proclaimed 
m>m  day  to  day  by  Importunate  voices 
declining  to  vacate  the  passage;  where 
there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any 
creditor  to  appeal  to ;  where  personal  ser- 
vice of  process  was  not  reqalred,  and  de- 
tainers were  merely  lodged  at  the  tnite ! " 

Iheteni. 


Cave.  A  cavern  near  Tor- 
more,  in  Scotland.  It  derives  Its 
name  from  the  tradition  that  it 
'was  occupied  by  Fingal,  Bruce, 
and  other  Scottish  heroes.  The 
interior  is  carved  with  rude  de- 
vices. This  cave,  the  largest  of  a 
line  of  caves  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
is  hollowed  out  under  the  cliffs, 
and  is  supported  partly  by  a 
natural  pillar  that  divides  the 
upper  portion  into  two  chambers. 

King's  Chapel.  A  religious  edifice 
on  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  built  in  1754  on  the  site  of 
an  older  church  edifice.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
for  a  time  forsaken  by  its  loyalist 
congregation.  In  the  adjacent 
burial-ground,  which  has  been 
used  from  1630,  many  of  the  early 
Puritans,  including  Gov.  Win- 
throp,  are  interred. 


"The  edifice,  Its  records  and 
the  worahippors  in  it,  are  illustrative 
of  the  eourt-epoch  of  life  in  Boston, 
wider  the  royal  governors.     A  state 


pew,  with  canopy  and  drapery,  was 
fitted  up  in  the  cbapel  for  the  Barl  of 
Bellomont ;  and  the  royal  governor 
and  his  deputy  were  always  to  be  of 
the  vestry.  When  Joseph  Dudley 
came  home  as  governor,  he  seems,  at 
least  in  part,  to  have  turned  his  back 
upon  his  own  place  for  worship  and 
communion.  His  own  armorial  bear- 
ings and  escutcheon  were  hung  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  cbapel,  as  were 
those  of  other  gentry.  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son after  him  did  the  same.  The 
edifice,  in  fkct,  and  all  that  was  done 
within  its  walls,  and  its  objects  and 
purposes,  was  a  type  and  obtrusion  of 
royal  interference  with  the  usages, 
the  traditions,  and  the  dearest  attach- 
ments of  the  people.  Men  of  note  sat 
and  worshipped  In  that  first  royal 
chapel.  Among  its  worshippers  were 
true  Episcopalians  by  birth  and  con- 
viction, and  others  who,  without  any 
special  convictions,  might  reasonably 
seek:  there  a  substitute  for  that  espion- 
age and  unwelcome  form  of  religious 
dispensation  found  in  the  meeting- 
houses. Suspended  from  the  pillars 
were  the  escutcheons  of  Sir  Eamund 
Andros,  Francis  Nicholson,  Capt.  Ham- 
ilton, and  Govs.  Dudley,  Shuto,  Burnet, 
Belcher,  and  Shirley.  The  altar-piece, 
with  the  gilded  Gloria,  the  Creed,  the 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Praver,  the 
organ,  the  surpllced  priest,  and,  above 
all,  the  green  boughs  of  Cbristmao, 
composed  altogether  a  sight  which 
some  young  Puritan  eyes  longed,  and 
some  older  ones  were  shocked,  to  see.** 

George  E.  Ellit, 

The  Chapel,  last  of  suhlunarr  things 
That  shocks  our  echoes  with  the  name  of 

Kings, 
Whose  bell.  Just  glistening  IVom  the  font 

and  forge. 
Rolled  Its  proud  requiem  for  the  second 

Oeorge, 
Solemn  and  swelling,  as  of  old  It  rang. 
Flings  to  the  wind  Its  deep,  sonoroas 

clang.  tiolmet. 

Klngr's  Coffee-house.  A  rude 
structure  in  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, formerly  much  frequented 
by  persons  from  various  ranks  of 
society. 

What  rake  Is  Ignorant  of  Ktng*»  Coffee- 
house f  Fielding. 

King's  College.  1.  An  ancient 
college  in  Cambridge,  England, 
one  of  the  13  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1441,enjoyine 
some  peculiar  privileges,  ana 
noted  for  its  beautiful  chapel. 

The  K^roves  of Qranta,  and  hergothlc  halls, 
Ktng's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stahi'd  win- 
dows, and  old  walls.  Bynm. 
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2.  An  ancient  college  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  founded  in  141H, 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  building  is  noticeable  for  the 
•  fine  carving  in  the  chapel  and 
library.  The  college  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  newTJniversity  of 
Aberdeen. 


"  The  tower  of  It  [King's  Col- 
leKt'J  is  surraountud  by  a  massive  stone 
crown,  which  forms  a  very  singular 
feature  in  every  view  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Is  said  to  be  a  perfectly  unique  speci- 
men of  architecture." 

Mr».  H.  £.  SUno€. 

3.  A  college  in  London,  founded 
in  1828,  and  occupying  the  east 
wing  of  Somerset  House. 

King's  College  ChapeL  A  mag- 
nificent pile,  connected  with 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  existence 
of  the  perpendicular  Gothic. 

§^  "  The  Interior  is  imposing  from 
its  great  height,  trom  the  solemn  beauty 
and  splendor  of  the  stained  glass,  and 
fVom  the  magnificent  fan-tracery  of  the 
vaulting,  which  extends,  bay  alter  bay, 
in  unbroken  and  unchanged  succession, 
from  one  end  of  the  chapel  to  the 
other."  I'ergutaon, 

—nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first 
we  «8w 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King*s  College 

ua 

Turrets  and  pinnacles  In  anRwerlng  flies, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  firove. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vsf n  expense, 
With  111-mauhed  alms  the  architect  who 

planned  — 
Albeit  laboring  fbr  a  scanty  band 
Of  white-robed  scholars  only  — this  Im- 
mense 
And  glorious  work  of  fine  Intelligence ! 

Ibid. 

King's  College  HospitaL  Estab- 
lished in  London  for  the  sick 
poor,  to  afford  instruction  to  the 
Rtudenta  of  King's  College,  in 
imK  The  first  stone  of  the  pres- 
ent building  was  laid  in  1852. 

King's  Head.  A  club  in  London, 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  also 
known  as  the  Green-Ribbon  Club, 
from  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  green  rlbl)ou  to  be  worn  in  the 
hat,  founded  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, with  the  object  of  affording 
sup|)ort  to  the  court  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  influencing  Protes- 


tant zeal.  The  members,  who 
were  popularly  known  as  **  hogs 
in  armour,"  from  the  peculiar 
dress  which  they  wore,  carried 
the  weai>on  known  as  the  Protes- 
tant Flail.  According  to  Roger 
North,  at  the  time  of  the  pope- 
burning  procession  of  November, 
1680,  "  the  Rabble  first  changed 
their  title,  and  were  called  the 
Mob  in  the  assemblies  of  this 
club.  It  was  their  Beast  of 
Burden,  and  called  first  mobile 
vulgus,  but  fell  naturally  into  the 
contraction  of  one  syllable,  and 
ever  since  is  become  proper  Eng- 
lish." The  club  declined  after 
these  celebrations  were  sup- 
pressed in  1683. 

$^  **  The  gentlemen  of  that  worthy 
society  held  their  evening  sessions  con- 
tinually at  the  King's  Head  Tavern, 
over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate. 
.  .  .  They  admitted  all  strangers  that 
were  confidingly  Introduced;  for  it 
was  a  main  end  of  their  Institution  to 
make  prosclvtes,  especially  of  the  raw 
estated  youth,  newly  come  to  town. 
This  copious  society  were  to  the  fac- 
tion in  and  about  London  a  sort  of 
executive  power,  and,  by  correspond- 
ence, all  over  England.  The  resolves 
of  the  more  retired  councils  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Faction  were  brought 
in  here,  and  orally  insinuated  to  llie 
company,  whether  it  were  ivcs,  defa- 
mations, commendations,  projects,  etc., 
and  so,  like  water  diffused,  spread  all 
over  the  town;  wherebv  that  which 
was  digested  at  the  club  over  night, 
was,  like  nourishment,  at  every  assem- 
bly, male  and  female,  the  next  day; 
and  thus  the  younglings  tasted  of  politi- 
cal administration,  and  took  themselves 
for  notable  counscUore.'* 

Roger  ITorth, 

King's  Head«  A  tavern,  now 
closed,  in  the  Poultry,  London. 
It  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  and  rebuilt.  It  was  at  first 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Rose. 
Also  a  King*8  Head  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  London,  and  many  other 
public  houses  of  this  name,  which 
was  a  common  appellation. 

King's  Market.  [Dan.  Kongen*8 
Xytoi'v.]  The  principal  square 
in*  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Kings  of  Cologne.  See  Srbinb  ov 
THE  Three  Kings  of  Coloqnb 
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Kings,  Tombs  of  the.    See  Tombs 

OF  THK  KiKGS. 

KirkconnelL  A  ruined  church  in 
Scotland,  near  Kirkpatrick.  The 
adjoining  churchyard  is  the  scene 
of  the  ballad  of  "  Fair  Helen  of 
KirkconnelL" 

T  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 
Ob  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fiUr  Kirkeonnell  Lee  I 

BLii-Kat  Club.  A  celebrated  asso- 
ciation in  London,  founded  about 
the  year  1700,  and  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  certain 
Christopher  Katt,  a  mutton-pie- 
man or  pastry-cook,  at  whose 
house  in  Soire  Lane  the  meetings 
of  the  club  are  supposed  to  have 
been  first  held.  It  was  the  chief 
society  for  the  leaders  among  the 
\Vliig89  and  originally  consisted 
of  ^  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
known  for  their  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  many  other  noted  men  of  the 
time  were  members;  and  the  rep- 
utation of  the  club  is  literary  and 
artistic  as  well  as  political.  Here 
"  used  to  meet  many  of  the  finest 

gentlemen  and  choicest  wits  of  the 
ays  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first 
George.  Halifax  has  conversed 
and  Somers  unbent,  Addison 
mellowed  over  a  bottle,  Congreve 
flashed  his  wit,  Vanbrugh  let 
loose  his  easy  humor,  Garth  talked 
and  rhymed."  Ward,  who  claims 
that  the  pieman  was  named  Chris- 
topher, and  that  he  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  in 
Oray's-Inn  Lane,  says,  "the  cook's 
name  being  Christopher,  for  brev- 
ity called  Kit,  and  nis  sign  being 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  they  very 
merrily  derived  a  quaint  denom- 
ination from  puss  and  her  mas- 
ter, and  from  thence  called  them- 
selves of  the  Kit-Kat  Club." 
Others  say  that  the  club  derived 
its  name  from  the  pie  itself  and 
not  from  the  maker  of  the  pie, 
the  pies  being  a  regular  dish  at 
the  supi>ers  of  the  club. 

Whence  deathless  Ktt-Kat  look  his  name, 
Few  criUcs  can  unriddle ; 


Some  say  fh>m  pastry-cook  it  came, 
And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaus  its  name  It  boasts. 
Gray  statesmen  or  green  witw. 

But  n-om  this  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 
Of  old  Kata  and  young  Kits. 

ArbuihnoL 

Kits  Coity- Houses  A  famous 
cromlech  near  Aylesford,  Kent. 
England.  By  some  thought  to 
have  been  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Catigern, 
who,  with  Horsa,  was  killed  nere 
in  battle  A.D.  455.  The  monu- 
ment is  now  destroyed. 

Knife-grinder.    See  Arrotino,  L\ 

Knight,  Death,  and  the  DeviL  A 

celebrated  engraving  by  Albert 
Durer  (1471-1628),  tlie  German 
painter  and  engraver.  It  has 
t>een  pronounced  "  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  German  art  has  ever  pro- 
duced. .  .  .  We  see  a  solitary 
knight  riding  through  a  dark 
glen ;  two  demons  rise  up  before 
nim,  .  .  .  the  horrible  figure  of 
Death  on  the  lame  horse,  and  the 
bewildering  apparition  of  the 
Devil.  But  the  knight,  prepared 
for  combat  wherever  resistance 
can  avail,  .  .  .  looks  steadily  for- 
ward on  the  path  he  has  chosen, 
and  allows  these  creations  of  a 
delusive  dream  to  sink  again  into 
their  visionary  kingdom.  The 
masterly  execution  oithe  engrav- 
ing is  well  known."  The  print 
bears  date  1513. 

Knight.    See  Vision  of  a  Knight. 

Knockgraffon,  Moat  of.  See  Moat 
OF  Knockoraffon. 

Knowle  Park.  A  fine  old  castel- 
lated mansion  near  London,  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

9^  **  Parts  of  it  date  fh>m  tfae  time 
of  King  John,  and  none  of  it  is  more 
recent  than  the  time  of  Henry  Vin. 
It  is  very  extensive,  few  old  castles  be- 
ing so  larffc ;  and  it  faas  an  awful  hard, 
grim,  feudal  look,  so  slight  have  been 
the  changes  made  in  it.*' 

George  THcknor. 

Knowsley  Hall  (Park).  A  splen- 
did baronial  mansion,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Lancashire, 
England.  It  contains  some  cele> 
brated  art-treasures. 
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Kohinoor,  The.  [Mountain  of 
Light.]  A  celebrated  diamond 
found  in  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
India.  Its  original  weight  was 
793  carats,  which  by  unskilful 
cutting  was  reduced  to  186.  Hav- 
ing been  recut  in  Amsterdam, 
1852,  it  was  still  further  reduced 
to  106^^  carats,  which  is  its  pres- 
ent weight.  This  diamond,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  a  chief 
feature  in  the  treasury  of  Delhi, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  1849,  and  was  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria,  June  3, 1860. 

More  than  the  diamond  Koh-^tutor, 
which  Rllttere  among  their  crown -Jew- 
els, they  [the  English]  prize  that  dull  peb- 
ble which  Is  wiser  tium  a  man,  whose 
poles  turn  themselves  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  whose  axis  Is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  world.  Bmenon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  for  one'nown  prop- 
erty one  of  the  largest  diamonds  ever  dis- 
covered, is  no  douot  a  magnificent  pos- 
aesslon :  but  in  a  purely  artistic  sense  I 
preftr  the  original  Kofiri-noor,  worn  on 
the  arm  of  Runjeet  Sing  as  he  sat  "  cross- 
legged  in  his  golden  chair,  dressed  in  sim- 
ple white,  with  a  single  string  of  huge 
pearls  round  his  waist,''  to  the  Koh-i-noor 
cut  and  pared  down  to  mathematical  sym- 
metry by  English  lapidaries,  with  a  loss  of 
one-third  of  Its  weight.       C.  L.  EaUlake. 

Cracking  up  Boston  folks,— said  the 
sentleman  with  the  dtamoiuf-pin,  whom, 
for  convenience*  sake,  1  shali  hereafter 
call  the  Koh-i-noor.  Hohnu. 

Kohlmarkt,  The.  [The  Cabbage 
Market.]  A  well-known  and  fine 
street  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Toledo  of  Naples,  the  Gorso  of 
Rome,  the  KoM-mariet  of  Vienna,  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Boulevards  of  Paris, 
have  each  impressed  me  strongly  with 
their  magnificence:  but  they  are  really 
nothing  to  Regent  Street       N.  P.  Willu. 

Koniggratz  Strasse.  [Koniggratz 
Street.]  A  well-known  street  in 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

Xonigsbau.    SeeNsw  Palace. 

Kbnigsstuhl.  [King's  Seat.]  A 
vaulted  hall  near  the  town  of 
Rhense  on  the  Rhine,  once  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  electors 
of  the  German  empire.  The  build- 
ing now  standing  is  chiefly  mod- 
ern. 

KSnigsstein.  [King's  Stone.]  1. 
A  celebrated  fortress  in  Saxony, 
situated  at  a  height  of  about  780 
feet  above  the  river  Elbe.  It  has 
been  regarded  as    impregnable, 


both  on  account  of  its  isolated 
position  with  regard  to  other  com- 
manding heights  (the  Lilienstein 
and  Pfaffenstein  are  about  If 
miles  distant),  and  from  the  ex- 
treme steepness  of  the  escarp- 
ments by  wnich  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  approached  by  a  sloping  path 
cut  in  tne  rock,  and  by  a  slanting 
wooden  bridge  which  can  be  re- 
moved in  time  of  war.  Water 
for  the  fortress  is  obtained  from 
a  well  613  feet  deep,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  valuable  works 
of  art  of  Saxony  owe  their  pres- 
ervation to  the  fortress  of  Konlg- 
stein,  and  treasures  of  various 
kinds  have  often  been  placed  here 
for  safe  keeping.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus n.  made  the  fortress  a 
retreat  in  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

2.  A  ruined  fortress  which 
stands  high  above  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  castle  was  demol- 
ished by  the  French  in  1796. 

Kratzer,  Nioholas.  A  picture  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  (1496- 
1543),  the  German  painter.  It  is 
in  the  Louvre,  Pans. 

Kremlin,  The.  A  hill  and  quarter 
in  Moscow,  Russia,  containing  an 
imposing  collection  of  buildings, 
palaces,  churches,  and  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  sixtv  feet 
in  height  and  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. Among  the  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the' old  and  new 
palaces  of  the  czars,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael,  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Basil.  The  old  palace  of  the 
czars,  the  Teremat  or  balcony, 
forms  the  rear  wing  of  the  new 

J>alace[GranovitayaPalataj.  The 
ormer  was  mainly  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1812  dunng  the  French 
occupation  of  the  city,  the  latter 
was  built  in  1816.  See  Ivan  Vs- 
Li&i,  St.  Basil,  etc. 


*'  If  Moscow  is  the  Mecca  of  the 
Russians,  the  Kremlin  is  iu  Kaaba. 
Within  its  ancient  walls  la  gaUiered  all 
that  is  holiest  In  religion  or  moat  oher. 
Isbed  in  historical  tradition.  ...  Its 
veiy  gates  are  protected  by  miraclea, 
and  tbe  peaaant  m>m  a  distant  provhios 
enters  tbem  with  much  the  sama  feeling 
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as  a  Jewish  pilgrim  enters  the  long- 
lost  city  of  Zion."         Bayard  Taylor, 


*'  Every  city  in  Russia  had  its 
Kremlin,  as  every  one  In  Spain  had  its 
Alcazar;  and  all  were  adorned  with 
walls  deeply  machicolated,  and  inter- 
spersed wttb  towers.  Within  were 
enclosed  flve-domed  churches  and  bel- 
fries, just  as  at  Moscow,  though  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  city.**  Ferguhwn. 

Mind  that  I  irlld  thelnvalldes 
To  match  the  Kremtin  Dome. 

Walter  Utombury. 

The  bells  that  rock  the  Kremitn  tower 
Like  a  strong  wind,  to  and  fto,— 

Bllver  sweet  In  its  topmost  bower. 
And  the  thunder's  boom  below. 

E.  D.  Proctor. 

Kubbet  es  Sukhrah.  [The  Dome 
of  the  Bock.]  See  Mosqub  of 
Omar. 

KohBtall.  A  remarkable  natural 
arch  through  a  rocky  wall  or 
rampart  IfiO  feet  thick,  in  the  re- 
gion known  as  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, near  its  capital,  Schandau. 
The  place  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  having  been  used  by 
the  mountaineers  as  a  hiding- 
place  for  their  cattle  in  time  of 
war. 


Kyburg  Castle.  An  ancient  Aus- 
trian stronghold  near  Winter- 
thur,  Switzerland.  The  refi»lia 
of  the  empire  was  formerly  kept 
here. 

Kyffhauser,  The.  A  famous  ru- 
ined castle,  crowning  an  eminence 
in  Thuringia,  underneath  which, 
in  a  vault,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa  is  fabled  to  lie  en- 
chanted 

The  ancient  Barbarossa, 
Friedrich,  the  Kaiser  meat. 

Within  the  castle-cavern 
Sits  in  enchanted  state. 

Be  did  not  die;  but  ever 
Waits  In  the  chamber  deep. 

Where,  hidden  under  the  castle. 
He  sat  himself,  to  sleep. 

The  splendor  of  the  empire 

He  took  with  him  away. 
And  back  to  earth  will  bring  it 

When  dawns  the  chosen  day. 

ROekertt  Trmi, 

Far  within  the  lone  Kuff^hUtutr^ 
With  a  lamp  red  glimmering  by. 

Sits  the  agedlSmperor  FredenclL, 
At  a  marble  table  nigh. 

Emanuel  Oeibel,  Tnms. 

Full  darkly  loom(>d  KyffhUuur 
Throu($h  fog  which  slowly  broke, 

When  first  the  spellbound  Raiser 
From  his  long  itleep  awoke. 

FaratnoHd  FreUtgrxUkt  TYom. 
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Laboarage  NiTernais.  See 
Ploughing  in  Nivernais. 

Labyrinth.  1.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  mysterious  mon- 
uments of  ancient  Egypt,  near 
Lake  Mceris.  According  to  Ma- 
netho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  it 
was  built  by  Mceris  as  a  sepul- 
chre for  himself.  In  1843  the  site 
of  this  monument  was  excavated 
and  explored  by  a  Prussian  expe- 
dition under  Lepsius,  but  without 
fully  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
described  and  greatly  admired  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  that  it  sur- 
passed tbe  Pyramids,  and  con- 
sisted of  3,000  chambers,  half  of 
which  were  below  ground,  and 
contained  "  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth; 
and  also  those  of  the  sacred  croco- 
diles." Ancient  authors  differ  as 
to  the  founder  of  this  Labyrinth: 
but  the  earliest  name  discoverea 
among  the  ruins  is  that  of  Ame- 
nemha  III.,  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty, and  it  is  thought  that  he 
was  the  builder  of  the  Labyrinth, 
as  well  as  of  Lake  Moeris. 


(« 


I  vielted  this  place,  and  found  it 
to  BurpaM  deacription;  for  if  ail  the 
walls  and  other  great  works  of  tbe 
Greeks  were  put  together  in  one,  they 
would  nut  equal,  either  for  labor  or 
expense,  this  Labyrinth."     JTerodotus. 


**  From  such  data  as  have  been 
ffiven  to  the  public,  we  learn  that  the 
Labyrinth  was  a  building  measuring 
about  1,160  feet  east  and  west,  by  8d0 
fi.'iit  north  and  south,  surrounding  three 
sides  of  a  court- yard.  ...  In  the  Lab- 
yrinth itself  a  number  of  small  cbnm- 
hers  were  found,  two  stories  In  height, 
as  the  account  of  Herodotus  leads  us 
to  eipect,  but  so  small,  being  only  four 
feet  In  width  at  most,  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  admiration  the}*  excited 
in  his  mind.  As  there  are  no  hiero- 
glyphics upon  them,  It  is  diflScult  to 
determine  whether  they  belong  to  the 
old  Labyrinth,  or  to  that  which  Hero- 
dotus writes  of  as  erected  by  Psamme- 
Ucus  and  the  kings  of  bis  day." 

^erffUMon. 


—  within  tbe  brasen  doors 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth^  slept  both  boy  and 

beast, 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirlan  ft>«sr. 

JSMiey. 

2.  Diedalus  is  said  to  have  built 
a  Labyrinth  near  Gnossus  in 
Crete,  for  the  confinement  of  the 
fabled  monster  the  Minotaur,  but 
nothing  of  this  structure  can  be 
found.  Remains  of  a  labyrinth 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
on  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  Others, 
the  existence  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, are  said  to  have  been  built 
on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  in 
Clusium,  near  Etruria.  A  re- 
markable example  of  a  natural 
labyrinth  is  found  in  the  Adexs- 
bacn  Rocks. 

Maosolus  works  will  be  the  Cariana  glorie 

And  Crete  will  boast  the  La^rintk,  now 

raced.  Spttuer, 

Lackawanna,  The.  A  noted  iron- 
clad of  the  Confederate  navy  ia 
the  civil  war  of  1861-65. 

The  great  Laetawana  came  down 
Full  tilt  fbr  another  blow: 
We  were  forging  ahead, 

8he  reversed ;  but,  for  all  oar  pains. 
Rammed  the  old  Hartford  Instead, 

Just  for*anl  the  mizzen-chalns ! 

H,  ff.  Bfvttnell, 

Laoryma  ChriBti.  [The  Tear  of 
Christ.  1  A  celebrated  wine,  dis- 
tinguisiied  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavor,  produced  upon  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Italy. 

Lady  Franklin.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring ship  which  sailed  from 
England  under  Capt.  Penny  in 

Lady  of  Aboahek.  This  smaller 
temple  at  Aboo-Simbil,  Egypt, 
dedicated  to  Athor,  who  is  called 
the  "  Lady  of  Aboshek,"  "  Lauly 
of  the  West,"  etc.,  is  like  the 
other,  very  old,  having  been  exca^ 
vated  from  the  solid  rock  in  the 
time  of  Rameses  the  Great,  1400 
B.C.  The  temple  is  90  feet  in 
depth.  It  contains  statues  of 
Athor  and  of  other  deities.  See 
TjuiPLB  OF  Aboo-Simbel. 
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**Tbe  smaller  temple  of  *the 
Ladv  of  Aboflhek/—Athor,  — beside 
the  large  one,  is  very  striking,  as  seen 
fh>m  the  river.  The  six  statues  on  the 
.  facade  stand  oat  boldly  between  but- 
tresses; and  their  reclining  backwards 
against  the  rock  has  a  curious  effect." 

Mi99  Jfartineau. 

Ijady  with  the  Iinte.   An  admired 

{>icture  in  Alnwick  Castle,  Eng- 
and .  It  was  formerly  ascribed  to 
Giorfoone,  but  is  now  attributed 
to  Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma 
Vecchio  (1480-1528). 

XiEf  ayette.  A  well-known  bust  of 
the  marquis,  executed  by  the 
French  sculptor  Jean  Antoine 
Hondon  (1741-1828)  for  the  Capi- 
tol at  Richmond,  Va. 

Iiafayette  College.  A  collegiate 
establishment  in  Easton,  renn. 
It  was  founded  in  1826,  and  is 
well  endowed. 

Ifftfayette,  Fort.  See  Fobt  La- 
fayette. 

Ijafayette  Park.  A  public  square 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ijafayette  Square.  A  beautiful 
park  in  Washin^^on.  It  contains 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Jackson. 

Iiafitte.  A  farmhouse  or  small 
chAteau  in  the  vine  district  of 
M^oc,  on  the  Garonne,  below 
Bordeaux.  Here  is  produced  the 
celebrated  wine  known  as  Chd- 
teau  Lqfittet  which  is  sometimes 
sold  as  high  as  $25  a  bottle.  The 
estate  is  the  property  of  Baron 
Rothschild.  The  annual  yield  of 
the  vineyard  does  not  exceed  400 
hogsheads. 

(Afltte,  Bue.  A  street  in  Paris, 
so  called  from  M.  Lafltte,  once  a 
well-known  banker  and  poli- 
tician. It  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Rue  d'Artois.  Here  some 
of  the  richest  bankers  live;  and 
here  the  Rothschilds  have  two 
hotels,  which  are  among  the  finest 
private  residences  in  the  city. 

Xiahneck.  A  well-known  ruined 
fortress  of  mediasval  times  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Coblenz,  '^n  the 
Rhine.  The  ix)et;  Goethe  has 
commemorated  it  in  his  "  Geister 
Grass." 


Iiais  Corlnthiaoa.  [The  Corinthian 
Lais.]  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (1408-1543),  the 
German  painter,  representing  a 
beautiful  young  girl  in  elegant 
dress,  professedly  the  portrait  of 
a  member  of  the  Offenburg  fam- 
ily.   It  is  in  the  Basle  Gallery. 

Iiake  Country  or  District.  The 
general  name  by  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland in  Eni^land  are  often 
known  from  the  picturesque  lakes 
with  which  they  are  interspersed, 
and  also  familiar  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  so-called  Lake 
School  of  poets  and  writers,  of 
which  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Wilson 
may  be  taken  as  representatives. 

Tbose  who  travel  much  In  the  *'  Lake 
District "  can  readily  trace  the  course  of 
the  chivalrous  Baron.       /.  F.  Utmnewtil, 

Iiake  Moeris.  A  celebrated  reser- 
voir which  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  of  the  Fy" 
oom,  Egypt,  serving  to  store  up 
the  water  of  the  Nile  during  the 
inundation,  and  to  afterwards 
distribute  it  through  canals  over 
the  land  during  the  dry  season. 

49*  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
being  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crooo- 
dllopoUs,"  says :  "  Wonderful  as  is  the 
labyrinth,  the  work  called  the  Lake  of 
Moeris,  which  is  close  by  the  labyrinth, 
is  yet  more  astonishing.  The  measure 
of  its  circumference  is  8,600  furlongs, 
which  is  equal  to  the  entire  length  of 
Egypt  along  the  sea-coast.  The  lake 
stretches  in  its  longest  direction  from 
north  to  south,  and  In  its  deepest  parts 
is  of  the  depth  of  50  fathoms.  It  is 
manifestly  an  artlflclal  excavation ;  for 
nearly  in  the  centre  stand  two  pyra- 
mids, rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and 
extending  as  far  beneath,  each  crowned 
with  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a 
throne.  The  water  of  the  lake  does 
not  come  out  of  the  ground,  which  is 
here  excessively  dry,  but  Is  introduced 
by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current 
scu  for  six  months  Into  the  lake  from 
the  river,  und  for  the  next  six  months 
into  the  river  from  the  lake."  Tliis 
great  work  was  built  by  Amenemha 
III.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who  Is 
thought  to  have  also  built  the  laby- 
rinth. Lake  Moeris  is  not  to  be  con> 
founded  wf^h  the  natural  lake  Birket  el 
Kom,  with  which  it  probably  comma* 
nlcated  during  the  inundation. 
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Bt  Maerit  and  the  Mareotld  lakes. 
Strewn  with  fHlnt  blooms  like  brldal- 

ctaambcr  flours; 
Where  naked  iioys  bridling  tame  water- 
snake*. 
Or  charicitccring  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  tlie  hweet  wateia  mighty  wakes 
Of  those  huge  turm<«.  SheUey. 

He  lifts  hi<i  head  at*d  roars  amain ; 
80  wild  and  hollow  is  the  strain. 
It  booms  along  the  desert  sand. 
And  shakes  the  fluod  on  Mctrii  strand. 

F.  FrtUigratK  Trans. 

Lamb,  Adoration  of  the.  See 
Adoration  of  thk  Lamb. 

Lambert,  H6tel.  See  Hotel  Lam- 
bert. 

Lambeth.  A  metropolitan  bor- 
ough of  London.  The  name  of 
this  now  densely  populated  dis- 
trict, once  a  swamp,  is  said,  but 
not  with  certainty,  to  be  derived 
from  Lamb-hithe,  that  is,  a  land- 
ing-place for  sheep. 

Yonder  flsh-wipe 
Will  not  away.  And  there's  your  gian  tess. 
The  bawd  of  Lambeth.  Ben  Jonson. 

Iiambeth  Bridge.  An  iron-wire 
suspension  bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  London. 

Lambeth  Palace.  An  episcopal 
mansion  in  London,  and  for  six 
and  a  half  centuries  the  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Lambeth  House  has  at  various 
times  proved  an  asylum  for  learn- 
ed foreigners  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  intolerance 
of  their  countrymen. 


"  Lambeth  is  a  stately  pile  of 

quaint  antique  buildings,  rising  most 
magnificently  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful grounds  laid  out  with  choice  gar- 
dening." Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Such   Lambeth^  envy  of  each  band  and 
gown.  Pope. 

The  grand  hospitalities  of  LamMh  have 
perished,  but  its  charities  live. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Landing  of  Colambus.  A  picture 
in  one  of  the  panels  of  tne  Ro- 
tunda in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, representing  the  debarkation 
of  the  great  discoverer  with  his 
companions  upon  the  noil  of  the 
New  World  in  1402.  This  paint- 
ing was  executed  under  commis- 
sion from  Congress  by  John  Van- 
derlyn  (177&-1852),  who  employed 


a  French  artist  to  do  a  good  part 
of  the  work.  It  has  been  severe- 
ly criticised  for  its  inaccuracy 
and  marks  of  haste;  in  proof  of 
which,  among  other  things,  it  is 
noted  that  the  three  flags  borne 
by  the  three  vessels  of  the  origi- 
nal discoverers  are  represented 
in  the  picture  as  blown  outward 
in  three  different  directions.  This 
work  of  art  has  become  very  fa- 
miliar to  the  general  public  by 
its  reproduction  in  the  form  of  an 
engraving  uix)n  the  back  of  the 
five-dollar  notes  of  the  national 
currency. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  A  well- 
known  painting  by  Sargent,  in 
the  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Landing  of  Venus  at  Oytherea. 
A  picture  by  Francesco  Albani 
(1578-1660),  and  one  of  his  best 
works.  In  the  Chigi  Palace, 
Rome. 

Landore,  Villa.    See  Villa  Ghb- 

RAKDESCA. 

Land's  End.  The  famous  head- 
land in  which  the  western  coast 
of  England  terminates  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Let  any  social  or  physical  convulsion 
▼Isit  the  1'nited  States,  snd  Encland 
would  reel  the  shock  fh>ai  land's  End  to 
John  o'  Uroai's.  Charles  Ihekens. 

Langton  Elm.  A  famous  elm  of 
great  age  in  what  was  Sherwood 
Forest.  It  was  for  a  long  time  so 
remarkable  as  to  have  a  special 
keeper. 

Lanleff  Temple.  A  remarkable 
structure  of  unknown  origin  and 
antiquity,  near  St.  Briene,  in 
France.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  pagan  temple,  but  is  prob- 
ably a  Christian  church  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  It 
is  of  a  circular  form,  like  some  of 
the  English  and  Dut<;h  churches, 
and  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Lansdowne.  A  noted  house,  for- 
merly .standing  in  what  is  now 
Fainnount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Josepk 
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Bonaparte,  and  later  of  Lord 
Aflh burton.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1854. 

[rfuiBdowne  House.  A  noble  house 
lu  London,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Berkeley  Square,  original- 
ly built  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
and  subsequently  sold  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  It  contains 
a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. 

tianteni  of  Diogenes.  A  popular 
name  for  the  Chora^ic  Monument 
of  Lysicrates  at  Atnens.  A  struc- 
ture in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
monument  formerly  stood  at 
St.  Cloud  [France],  but  was  de- 
Htroyed  in  1870  by  the  Prussians. 
[Also  called  the  iMntern  of  De- 
nwstfienes.]  See  Choraqic  Mon- 
ument ofLysicratks. 


'**  A  liuie  monument,  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Lantern 
of  DcrooBtheneii,  and  of  which  a  copy 
cNXupiee  at  St.  Cloud  [France]  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tower  well  known  to  the  Pa- 
risians, deserves  attention  as  one  of  the 
rare  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order 
to  be  seen  in  Greece.  It  formed  one  of 
those  small  houses  which  were  used  to 
contain  the  tripods  received  by  the  vic- 
tors in  the  scenic  games." 

Le/ivrtt  Traif. 

Ijantem  of  Ireland.  The  popular 
name  of  the  beautiful  ruined  Pri- 
ory of  St.  John,  in  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
number  of  its  windows. 

9^  **  For  about  fifty -four  feet  of  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  one  window."  Oro$e, 

laanti  Vase.  An  antique  irase 
brought  from  England  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  now  in  Woburn 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

Zjansi,  Jjoggia  de*.  See  Loggia 
DB'  Lanzi. 

Iiaocoon,  The.  A  celebrated  work 
of  sculpture,  now  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  dis- 
covered in  1006.  It  represents 
the  death  of  Laocoon,  a  mythical 
priest  of  Apollo  or  of  Neptune, 
and  his  two  sons,  who  are  crushed 
In  the  folds  of  two  monstrous 
serpents.    The  group  is  probably 


the  same  as  that  referred  to  by 
Pliny  as  standing  in  the  palace 
of   the   Emperor   Titus.    Virgil 

gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
eath  of  Laocoon  in  the  second 
book  of  the  iGneid  (line  263  et 
seq.). 


"  The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is 
less  diffused,  because  the  number  em 
ploved  upon  great  works  prevented 
their  celebrity;  for  there  is  no  one 
artist  to  receive  the  honor  of  the  work, 
and,  where  there  are  more  than  one, 
they  cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  fame. 
Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an  example, 
which  stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror Titus, — a  work  which  may  be 
considered  superior  to  all  others,  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole 
group  —  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents  —  were 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  by  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenddorus, 
Rhodian  sculptors  of  the  hlffhest 
merit."  Ptinyt  Trant, 


'  **  I  felt  the  Laocoon  very  power- 
ftilly,  though  very  quietly ;  an  immor- 
tal agony,  with  a  strange  calmness  dif- 
fused through  it,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  vast  rage  of  the  sea,  calm  on  ac- 
count of  its  immensity,  or  the  tumult 
of  Niagara,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
tumult,  because  it  keeps  pouring  on 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  a  type  or  hu- 
man beings  struggling  with  an  inexplic- 
able trouble,  and  entangled  in  a  com- 
plication which  they  cannot  f^*ee  them- 
selves from  by  their  own  eflbrts,  and 
out  of  which  Heaven  alone  can  help 
them."  /fawthome. 


*'This  work  is  a  compromise 
between  two  styles  and  two  epochs, 
similar  to  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies. 
.  .  .  Aristophanes  would  say  of  this 

?roup,  as  he  said  of  the  Hippolytus  or 
phigenlaof  Euripides,  that  It  makes  us 
weep  and  does  not  fortify  us;  instead 
of  changing  women  into  men,  it  trans- 
forms men  into  women." 

Tainet  Tratu. 

Turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  tee 
Laoeoon**  torture  digiilfyinji  pain  — 
A  father's  love  snd  mortars  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending. 

LordBynm, 

Lapidary  GhUlery.  See  Gallekia 
Lapidaria. 

Larissa.  See  Acropolis  [of  Ar- 
gos]. 

Last  Judflrment.  A  favorite  sul)- 
ject  of  representation  by  the  great 
religious  painters  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Of  the  manv  compositions 
upon  this  theme,  a  few  of  the  more 
celebrated  and  familiar  examples 
are  mentioned  1k)1o\v.  Concern- 
ing tlie  treatment  of  this  subject, 
L^y  Eastlake  writes :  **  The 
'  Laflt  Judgment '  has  tested  the 
powers  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  opposite  masters,  botli 
north  and  south  of  tiie  Alps. 
Giotto  appropriately  led  the  way 
with  the  now  ruined  wall-paint- 
ing in  the  Chapel  of  the  Arena  at 
Padua.  The  solemn  Orcagna  fol- 
lowed in  the  Carapo  Santo.  .  .  . 
Fra  Angelico  ^lias  left  several 
versions  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mi- 
chael Angelo  stands  alone  here, 
as  in  every  subject  on  which  he 
set  the  stamp  of  his  paganized 
time,  and  his  fnaniera  terribile. 
Boger  van  der  Weyden,  the 
mournful  painter  of  Brussels, 
treated  the  subject  with  great  dig- 
nity and  reticence;  .  .  .  while 
Kubens,  like  Michael  Angelo,  has 
made  the  subject  rather  an  occa- 
sion for  displaying  his  peculiar 
powers,  than  an  illustration  of 
the  most  awful  chapter  in  Chris- 
tian art." 

Last  Jxidgment.  An  admired 
picture  by  Fra  Angelico  (1387- 
1455).  In  the  Academy  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Last  Judgment  and  Hell,  A  cel- 
ebrated fresco  in  the  Campo  San- 
to, Pisa,  Italy,  which  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  Andrea  Orcagna 
(d.  1389),  but  has  of  late  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  Sienese 
painter,  Pietro  Lorenzetti. 


"In  the  FMMt  Judgment  of  Or- 
cagna,  in  the  Campo  Banto  at  Piim,  the 
Beven  Angels  [archangeln]  are  impor- 
tant personages.  They  have  the  garb 
of  princes  uiul  warriors,  with  breast- 
plates  of  gold,  jewelled  h word-belts  and 
tiaras,  .  .  .  while  other  angels  hover 
above,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion ."  Mrs.  Jameson . 

ImsI  Judfiment.     A  celebrated 

Eicture  by  the  Flemish  painter, 
:oger  van  der  Weytlen  (d.  1464). 
It  was  executed  for  the  Burgun- 
dian  Chancelli)r  KoUin,  between 
144^^  and  1447,  and  is  now  in  the 
Hospital  of  Beaune,  France.  It 
18  pronounced   by   Kugler    the 


most  comprehensive  example  of 
this  master  that  is  left  to  us. 

IaikI  Jiidf/ment.  A  picture  by 
the  Flemish  painter,  Petrus  Cris- 
tus,  executea  (1452)  for  a  convent 
at  Burgos.  Now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

iMSt  Judgment,  A  celebrated 
altAr-picture  by  Hans  Meraling 
(d.  1495),  the  Flemish  painter,  and 
pronounced  not  only  his  most  im- 
portant work,  but  one  of  the 
cfi^'s-d^anvre  of  the  whole  Flem- 
ish school.  From  an  inscription 
upon  the  picture,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  painted  in  14^.  It  is 
now  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
at  Dantzic,  Prussia. 


**In  Hemling's  Last  Judgment 
the  redeemed  are  passing  into  a  regular 
church,  with  angel  niusfciuns  hymning 
their  welcome  from  seau  in  the  archi- 
tecture above  the  porch." 

Ladff  EasUaks. 

Last  Judgment,  A  fresco  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  (1477-1517),  the 
Italian  painter.  In  the  Church  of 
8.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

Ijast  Judffment,  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Bubens  (1577-1640). 
Now  in  the  gallery  of  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

iMst  Judgment.  A  fresco  paint- 
ing of  great  size,  60  feet  high  by  :)0 
feet  broad,  occupying  the  end  wall 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  the  Vatican  Pal- 
ace at  Rome.  It  is  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564),  who 
designed  it  m  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  completed  it  after  eight  years 
of  labor,  in  1541.  It  comprises 
nearly  ^VM  figures,  and  presents 
"a confused  mass  of  naked  bodies 
in  the  most  violent  attitudes  and 
most  admired  disorder,  and  ex- 
cels chiefly  in  energy  of  expres- 
sion." This  picture  is  seen  now 
under  many  disadvantages,  hav- 
ing suffered  from  neglect  and 
from  alterations,  and  being  ob- 
scured by  the  dampness,  the 
smoke  of  candles  and  incense, 
but  is  still  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece in  painting  of  the  great 
artist.  It  was  undertaken  by 
desire  of  Pone  Clement  VII.,  and 
finished  in  tne  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.    A  copy  on  a  small  scale  by 
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Harcello  Venustl,  seren  and  a 
half  feet  high,  is  in  the  Gallery 
at  Naples,  and  another  by  Siga- 
lon  in  the  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris. 


"Hany  Aresco  paintings  be- 
longing to  the  sixteenth  century  are  at 
the  present  day  In  a  sad  state;  few, 
however,  have  been  more  cruelly  trifled 
with  than  the  ImsI  Judgment  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  smoke  of  the  altar- 
candles  has  had  a  fatal  effect  In  the 
course  of  centuries.  The  lower  part 
of  the  painting  Is  most  damaged.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  evil,  however,  has  been 
intentionally  done  to  the  work;  the 
nakedness  of  the  figures  has  been  con- 
sidered offensive ;  and  they  have  been 
covered  with  painted,  and  often  glar- 
ingly bright,  drapery.  .  .  .  From  all 
this,  the  work  appears  in  such  a  con- 
dition, that  only  after  long  study  is  it 
possible  to  form  an  Idea  of  what  It  was 
in  the  year  IMl."  Orimm,  Tram. 


**  While  in  Raphael's  angels  we 
do  not  feel  the  want  of  wings,  we  feel, 
while  looking  at  those  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  that  not  even  the  *  sail- broad  vans ' 
with  whioh  Satan  labored  through  the 
surging  abyss  of  Chaos  could  suffice  to 
lift  tlKMc  Titanic  forms  firom  earth,  and 
sustain  them  In  mid-air.  The  group  of 
angels  over  the  Laat  t/ticf^men/,  fling- 
ing their  mighty  limbs  about,  .  .  .  may 
be  referred  to  as  characteristic  ex- 
amples." Mra.  Janieton. 

Or  hues  of  Hail  be  by  his  pencil  pour  d 
Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment 

thrune. 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 

Byron . 

Jxist  Judgment.  A  picture  by 
Luca  Signorelli  (1441-1523?),  and 
his  masterpiece.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orrieto,  Italy. 

Last  Jadf/ment.  A  picture  by 
Hieronymus  van  Aeken,  com- 
monly known  as  Jerom  Bosch 
(14B0-1516),  the  Flemish  imiuter. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia. 

Last  Judgment.  A  picture  by 
Luc  JacobBz,  called  Lucas  van 
Leyden  (1494-1533),  a  Flemish 
painter,  and  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  It  is  now  in  the 
Town-house  of  Leyden,  Holland. 

Last  Judgment.  A  famous  fres- 
co painting  by  Peter  von  Corne- 
lius (1787-1867).  In  the  Ludwig's 
Kirche,  Munich,  Bavaria.  It 
occupies  the  whole  end  of  the 
church  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
is  perhaps  the  largest  painting  in 


the  world.  The  circular  dome  in 
the  centre  contains  groups  of 
martyrs,  prophets,  and  saints, 
painted  in  fresco  on  a  ground  of 
gold. 

Last  Supper.  [Ital.  H  Cenacolo,  or 
Iai  Cena;  Fr.  La  Cene."]  A  fa- 
vorite subject  of  representation 
bv  the  great  painters  of  the  Mid' 
die  Ages.  This  incident  in  the 
life  of  Christ  is  depicted  both 
historically  and  as  a  religious 
mystery.  Among  the  more  noted 
and  familiar  paintings  .  which 
illustrate  this  theme,  the  foUoW" 
ing  may  be  mentioned. 

Last  Supper.  A  picture  by  Gi- 
otto di  Bordone  (1276-1336).  la 
the  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  Italy. 
The  earliest  representation  of 
this  subject  in  Western  art. 

49*  *'  The  arrangement  of  the  table 
and  figures,  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
refectory,  has  been  generally  adopted 
since  the  time  of  Giotto  in  pictures 
painted  for  this  especial  purpose.** 

Jfr».  Jameson, 

Last  Suppei*.  A  fresco  painting 
by  CosimoRosselli  (1439-1506).  In 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

Last  Supper.  A  composition  by 
Ghirlandaio  (1449-1494).  Exe- 
cuted for  the  refectory  of  Sau 
Marco  in  Florence,  Italy.  "  The 
arrangement  is  ingenious :  the 
table  is  what  we  call  of  the  horse- 
shoe form,  which  allows  all  the 
figures  to  face  the  sjiectator." 

Iy<i8t  Supper.  A  fresco  dis- 
covered in  1845,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Onofrio,  Florence, 
Italy.  It  bears  in  one  place  the 
name  of  Raphael  and  the  date 
1505,  which  circimistance  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion 
concerning  its  authorship.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  it  is 
the  work  of  some  other  painter — 
perhaps  Pinturicchio. 


"The  authenticity  of  this  pic- 
ture has  been  vehemently  dlnputed; 
for  myself — as  far  as  my  opinion  is 
worth  any  thing — I  never,  after  the 
first  five  minutes,  had  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.'*  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Last  Supper,    A  picture  by  An- 
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drea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  gen- 
erally considered  as  taking  rank 
next  after  the  representations  of 
this  subject  by  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci and  Raphael.  In  the  convent 
of  the  Salvi,  near  Florence,  Italy. 
Last  Svpper,  A  famous  picture 
by  Hans  Holbein  (1494-1543).  At 
Basle,  Switzerland.  There  is  an- 
otlier  and  smaller  work  on  this 
subject  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. 

Last  Svpper.  A  famous  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1620), 
painted  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Ludovico  Sforza,  on  the 
wails  of  the  refectory  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Graacie.  The  figures,  being 
above  the  eye,  and  to  be  viewed 
from  a  distance,  are  colossal.  The 

Sicture  is  now  in  a  state  of  great 
ecay,  but  it  is  very  familiar 
through  the  engraving  of  Raphael 
Morghen.  There  are  many  good 
old  copies  of  this  celebrated  pic- 
ture ;  one  of  the  best  being  by 
Marco  d'Oggione,  about  1510,  and 
now  in  theKoyal  Academy,  Lon- 
don. 


**  When  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
greatest  thinker  as  well  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  age,  brought  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  sprang  forth  a  creation  so 
consummate,  that  since  that  time  it  has 
been  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  de- 
spair of  those  who  have  followed  in  the 
same  path.  True,  the  work  of  his 
hand  is  perishing  —  will  soon  have  per- 
ished utterly.  Fortunately  for  us,  mul- 
tiplied copies  have  preserved,  at  least 
the  intention  of  the  artist  in  his  work." 

Mrs,  Jameaon. 

it^  "  It  is  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated picture  in  the  world;  that  is,  the 
most  talked  of  and  written  about,  .  .  . 
a  work  full  of  melancholy  interest,  —  a 
picture  in  ruins;  and  the  imagination 
peoples  the  denuded  walls  with  forms 
not  inferior  to  those  which  time  has 
effaced."  O.  S.  HiUard. 

9^  "  At  the  present  day,  when  the 
work  has  almost  disappeared,  it  still 
produces  an  irresistible  effect  from  the 
attitude  of  the  figures  and  the  art  with 
which  they  are  formed  into  groups.  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  the  earliest  work  of  that 
magnificent  new  style  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  subsequently 
painted.**  Orhnm,  Tram. 


Though  searching  damps  and  many  an 

envious  flaw 
Have  marr'd  this  work,  the  calm,  ethereal 

grace. 
The  love  deep  seated  in  the  Saviour's  flue, 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  failed  to 

aws 
The  elements;  as  they  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  heart  of  the  beholder— and  erase 

iAt  least  for  one  rapt  moment)  every  trace 
)f  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
The  annunciation  of  the  dreadfU  inith 
Hade  to  the  twelve  survives;  the  brt>w, 

the  cheek. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  In  ruth 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  unvailty  seek 
Unquestionable  meanings,  still  o^peak 
A  labor  wortiiy  of  eternal  youth. 

Wordaworth. 

Time  bath  done 
His  work  on  this  falrpictnre ;  but  that  flice 
His  outrage  awes.    Stranger!  the  mist  of 

years 
Between  thee  hung  and  half  its  heavenly 

grace. 

Hangs  there,  a  fitting  veil ;  nor  that  alone— 
Gaze  on  It  also  through  a  veil  of  tears ! 

Aubrey  de  Vert, 

Last  Svpper,  A  picture  by  Do- 
menico  Ghirlandaio  (1449-1498?). 
In  the  museum  of  St.  Mark,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Last  Svppei:  A  picture  by  Ja- 
copo  Bobusti,  called  II  Tintoretto 
(1512-1594). 

Last  Supper.  An  altar-piece  by 
Dierick  Steuerbout  (d  1475),  the 
Flemish  painter.  In  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Lou  vain,  Bel- 
gium. 

Lateran,  Palace  of  the.  The  old 
palace  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  in  Rome  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.  The  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  popes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  dining-hall,  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  this  famous 
building.  The  new  or  modem 
Palace  of  the  Lateran  was  built  by 
Sixtus  V.  In  1698  it  was  turned 
into  a  hospital;  in  1843  it  was  con- 
verted by  Gregory  XVI.  into  a 
museum ;  and  it  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal depository  for  antiquities 
found  at  Rome  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Lateran.  See  Obrlisk  of  thb 
Lateran  and  St.  John  Latkran. 

Latin  Convent,  Nazareth.  This 
convent  is  the  largest  building 
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In  Nazareth,  and  containn  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation. 
This  church  is  huilt,  according 
to  tradition,  over  the  grottos 
which  formed  the  lower  part  of 
,  the  house  of  Josepli  and  Mary. 
The  church  is  plain  but  hand- 
some, and  the  music  is  very  due. 
The  monks  show  the  granite  pil- 
lars which  stand  where  the  angel 
Gabriel  and  Mary  stood  at  tne 
annunciation,  the  workshop  of 
Joseph,  the  house  where  "  Jesus 
gave  a  supper  to  his  friends  be- 
fore and  alter  his  resurrection, 
and  the  table  'Mensa  Christi,* 
which  they  seem  to  value  most 
of  all." 

Krfttin   Quarter.      See   Quabtibb 

XjATIK. 

Xiatin  School  [of  Boston].  An 
ancient  school  foundation  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  the  oldest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  America.  It  ori- 
ginated in  1634.  Beniamin  Frank- 
lin, Sam  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Cotton  Mather,  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  and  other  celebrities  of 
early  days,  as  well  as  many  emi- 
nent men  of  later  times,  have  been 
pupils  of  this  school.  The  school 
Duilding  was  ori^nally  on  School 
Street,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

Xistoar.  A  farmhouse,  or  small 
ch&teau,  in  the  wine  district  of 
Medoc,  on  the  Oaronne,  below 
Bordeaux,  France.  Here  is  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  wine  known 
as  the  CJiateau  Latour. 

Jjaurel  HilL  A  lar(|[e  and  beauti- 
ful cemetery  adjoining  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  It  has  fine 
views  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
noted  collections  of  trees,  includ- 
ing some  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

X«aval  XTniTorsity.  An  institution 
of  learning,  with  fine  buildings, 
a  library,  museum,  etc.,  in  Que- 
bec, Can. 

Lawrence,  The.  The  flag-ship  of 
Commodore  Perry's  squtuiron  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

(jazenburg.  A  palace  near  Vienna, 
which  has  been  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  *the  royal  house  of  Aus- 


tria.    It  is  generally  known  as 
the  Blue  House. 

Iiaying  down  the  Law.  A  pic« 
ture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseei 
(18a3-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modern  painter  of  animals. 

Lasare,  St.    See  St.  Lazabb. 

Lasams,  Baisins  of.  See  Raising 
OF  Lazabus. 

Leadenhall  Market.  The  largest 
and  best  poultry-market  in  Lon- 
don, formerly  celebrated  for  its 
beef.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  manor-house  of  Sir  Hugh 
Neville. 

Wouldat  thou  with  mighty  beef  aagment 

thy  meal, 
S«ek  Leadenhall  Gay, 

Leadenhall  Street.  A  well-known 
street    in    London,   formerly   a 

freat   meat-market.     The    £ast 
ndia  House  stood  in  this  street. 

Further  on,  through  Leadenhall  Street 
and  Fleet  Street— what  a  world!  Here 
come  the  ever- thronging,  ever- rolling 
wave*  of  life,  pressing  and  whirling  on  In 
their  tumultuous  career. 

Bayard  Tayhr. 

Leads,  The.  [ItaL/Piombt.]  The 

celebrated    prison -cells    in   the 

Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  Italy,  so 

called  from  their  situation  under 

the  roof. 

But  let  us  to  the  roof. 
And  when  thou  hast  sun'eyed  the  sea,  the 

land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  In  a  place  of  tombs.    There  burning 

suns 
Day  after  day.  beat  unrelentingly : 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  ana  scorching 

up 
The  brain,  till  Reason  fled,  and  the  wild 

yell 
And  wilder  laush  burst  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery  I 

^)gen. 

1  have  betray 'd  myself; 
But  there*8  no  torture  In  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  ia 

those 
Not  less  appalling    cells,  the    "leaden 

rooft.'^ 
To  force  a  single  name  (Tom  me  of  others. 
The  I'ozzi  and  the  Ptontbi  were  In  vain; 
They   might  wring  blood  from  nie,  but 

treachery  never.  Byron. 

League  House.  See  Union  Leagub 
House. 

Leander's  Tower.  An  ancient 
structure  near  the  Golden  Horu 
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at  Constantinople,  so  called  after 
the  Leander  of  classic  story,  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  swam 
nightly  across  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  his  love.  Hero,  a  priestess  of 
Sestos.  The  Turks  call  this  tower 
the  *•  Maiden's  Tower,"  and  con- 
nect with  it  a  story  of  a  Greek 
princess,  who  was  kept  impris- 
oned here  by  her  father,  but  was 
liberated  by  the  Arabian  hero 
Heschan.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
light-house. 

We  swept  round  the  Golden  Horn,  past 
Ltander't  tower^  and  now  lay  In  the  har- 
bor which  extends  into  the  sweet  waters. 
Hant  ChrxMttan  Andenen. 

[leaning  Tower  [of  Pisa].  The 
name  by  which  the  Campanile, 
or  Bell-tower,  of  the  Catliedral 
of  Pisa,  Italy,  is  poi>ularlv  desig- 
nated. The  deviation  of  al)Out 
13  feet  from  the  perpendicular  is 
doubtless  owing  to  an  imperfect 
foundation.  The  same  peculiar- 
ity is  observed  in  many  other 
Italian  towers,  but  nowhere  to 
the  same  extent  as  here.  That 
the  inclination  of  the  tower  was 
not  intentional,  but  the  result  of 
a  defective  foundation,  is  said  by 
competent  judges  to  be  very  evi- 
dent. It  was  begun  in  1174,  is 
built  of  whit«  marble,  and  is  178 
feet  in  height,  and  50  feet  in  di- 
ameter.   See  Campanile. 


**  SUmondi  compares  the  Tower 
to  the  usual  pictorial  representations 
in  children's  hooks  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  It  is  a  happy  simile,  and  con- 
veys a  better  Idea  of  the  building  than 
chapters  of  labored  description.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  grace  and  lightness 
of  the  structure;  nothing  can  be  more 
remarkable  than  its  general  appear- 
ance. In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to 
the  top  (which  is  by  an  easy  staircase), 
the  inclination  is  not  very  apparent; 
but  at  the  summit  it  becomes  so,  and 
gives  one  the  sensation  of  being  in  a 
ship  that  has  heeled  over,  through  the 
action  of  an  ebb-tide.  The  effect  upon 
the  low  9ide^  so  to  speak,  —  looking 
over  from  the  gallery,  and  seeing  the 
shaft  recede  to  its  base,  —  is  very  start- 
ling; and  I  saw  a  nervous  traveller 
hold  on  to  the  Tower  involuntarily, 
after  glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some 
idea  of  propping  It  up.  The  view  with- 
in, from  the  ground, —looking  up,  as 
through  a  slanted  tube,  —  is  also  very 
curious.  It  certainly  inclines  as  much  aa 


the  moat  aangnlne  tourist  could  desL«. 
The  natural  impulse  of  ntnety-niae 
people  out  of  a  hundred,  who  were 
about  to  recline  upon  the  graaa  below 
it,  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the  adjacent 
buildings,  would  probahlv  be,  not  to 
take  up  their  position  under  the  lean- 
ing side ;  it  is  so  very  much  aslant.'* 

ZHckeTU. 


'**Thi8  piece  of  architectaral 
eccentricity  was,  and  1  suppose  is,  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  geography,  and 
is  put  in  the  same  educational  state- 
room with  the  Wall  of  China,  the  Great 
Tun  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  This  aingular 
structure  is  simply  a  campanile,  or 
hell-iower,  appurtenant  to  Uie  cathe- 
dral, as  IS  the  general  custom  iu  Italy. 
It  is  not  merely  quaint,  but  beautiful ; 
that  is,  take  away  the  qualntnesa,  and 
the  beauty  will  remain.  It  is  built  of 
white  marble,  wonderflilly  fresh  and 

{>ure  when  we  remember   tbait  near- 
y  seven  centuries  have  swept  over  it.** 

HUUMrd, 


"  In  any  event,  there  are  other 
leaning  towers  in  Italy,  at  Bologna  for 
example :  voluntarilv,  or  involuntarily, 
this  feeling  for  odaness,  this  love  of 
paradox,  this  yielding  to  fancy,  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.**  Taine^  TVans. 


**  The  Tower  of  Pisa  may  claim 
to  be  the  noblest  tower  of  itouthem 
Romanesque.  The  round  form  doubt- 
less comes  from  Ravenna ;  but  the  Pi- 
san  tower  is  a  Ravenna  tower  glori- 
fied.'* /Wcifum. 

The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof: 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  hiffh  aloof. 
In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Piid'i  leaning  miracle.  Whutier. 

Lear.  A  picture  by  Benjamin 
West  (1738-1820).  Now  in  the 
Boston  Athenaeum. 

Leda.  1.  A  mythological  picture 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519), 
sometimes  called  a  Caritk,  or 
Charity.  It  is  in  the  possession 
of  Prince  Frederic  of  Holland,  at 
the  Hafue.  A  picture  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  (1475-1564)  upon 
this  subject,  execut«<l  for  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  lost;  but  an 
early  copy  —  a  cartoon  —  is  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  London. 

2.  A  picture  by  Antonio  Alle- 
gri,  surnamed  Correggio  (1494- 
IbM).  In  the  Museuo^  at  BerliDi 
Prussia. 
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Leeds  Castle.  An  ancient  mined 
fortress  near  Maidstone,  Kent, 
England. 

Iiehiffh  University.  A-  collesiate 
establishment  in  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  founded  in  18IS6  by  Asa 
Packer. 

Ijeicester  House.  A  mansion  bailt 
about  1650  in  Leicester  Square, 
London,  for  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. It  was  occupied  at  various 
times  by  royal  personages,  among 
others  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  m 
Bohemia,  who  lived  there,  and 
died  there  in  1662.  George  II. 
resided  in  Leicester  House  from 
1717  to  1720. 

Iieicester  Square.  A  well-known 
square  in  London,  built  between 
1630  and  1731,  noted  as  a  resort 
and  place  of  residence  for  for- 
eigners. 


*'  Ck>nie  through  this  narrow  lane 
Into  Leicester  Square.  Yoa  cross  here 
the  first  limit  or  the  fashionable  quar- 
ter. This  is  the  home  of  that  most 
miserable  fish  out  of  water  —  a  French- 
man in  London.'*  y.  P,  WiUU, 

Tbey  dined  at  a  miserable  cheap  Frencli 
ratavratew  m  the  neighborhood  of  Lnee»- 
ter  Sauate,  where  they  were  served  with 
a  caricature  of  French  cookery.      Irving. 

Xiemon  Hill.  An  eminence  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  mansion,  once 
the  residence  of  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Xienox  Library.  A  marble  build- 
ing in  New  York  City,  fronting 
on  Central  Park,  built  at  a  cost 
of  3500,000,  to  contain  a  museum, 
art^;allery,  library,  and  lecture- 
halL  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  founder,  James  Lenox,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York. 

Leo  X.  A  celebrated  portrait  of 
this  Pope  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representing  him  as 
seated  at  a  table,  with  the  Cardi- 
nals de'  Medici  and  de'  Rossi  be- 
hind him  on  each  side.  This  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Raphael's  best 
portraits.  It  is  now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence,  Italy.  There  is 
a  ^petition  of  this  picture  by 


Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488-1530),  who 
was  employed  by  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  the  possessor  of  it,  to 
copjy  it  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
This  repetition  is  so  well  executed 
that  it  deceived  even  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano, who  had  taken  part  in  the 
execution  of  the  original.  This 
copy  is  in  the  Gallery  of  Naples, 
and  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  which  was  the  original 
picture. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  (1452-1520). 
In  the  collection  of  autograph 
portraits  of  the  painters,  iu  tne 
tJffizi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Leonard's  Crags.  See  St.  Leo- 
mard's  Crags. 

Leonine  City.  [Ital.  Citta  Leo- 
nina.]  The  northern  district  or 
quarter  of  modern  Rome,  founded 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Leo  IV., 
who  enclosed  it  in  walls  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  devastation  of 
the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
modern  city,  as  it  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican, 
and  St.  Peter's.  At  the  Italian 
invasion  of  Septeml>er,  1870,  it 
was  promised  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  See,  the  last 
relic  of  its  temporal  sovereignty. 
This  quarter  of  the  city  is  known 
as  the  Borgo.  Dyer  says,  that, 
when  it  was  enclosed  by  Leo  IV., 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Borgo 
from  the  Saxon  settlement  called 
"  Burgus  Saxonum." 

Leopard,  The.  A  British  ship  of 
war  which  attackeil  and  captured 
the  American  vessel  Chetapeake, 
in  a  naval  duel  in  1813. 

Lepanto,  Battle  of.  See  Battlb 
OF  Lbpanto. 

Lethe  Lake.  A  well-known  sub- 
terranean lake  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  It  is  crossed  in 
boats. 

Levant,  The.  A  vessel  of  the 
United  States  navy.  See  Ports- 
mouth, The. 

Levee,  The.     A  famous  dike  or 
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embankment  of  earth  constmcted 
for  a  great  distance  alony;  the 
Mississippi  River  at  and  near 
New  Orleans,  La.  It  is  16  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  high,  and  is 
used  in  the  fall  and  winter  as  a 
promenade.  Crevasses  have  fre- 
quently occurred  to  damage  it, 
but  it  has  been  much  strength- 
ened of  late.  The  scene  of  bustle 
and  activity  which  the  levee 
presents  at  times  is  unequalled  in 
America. 

Levite,  Feast  of  the.    See  Feast 

OF  THB  LeVITB. 

Ilia  FaiL  A  singular  pillar^tone 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland. 


"  This  Is  the  celebrated  '  coro- 
nation stone  *  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings. 
It  is  composed  of  granular  limestone, 
and  is  at  present  about  six  feet  above 
ground,  but  its  real  height  is  said  to  be 
12  feet.  At  iU  base  it  is,  perhaps,  four 
feet  in  circumference;  but  it  tapers 
somewhat  towards  the  top,  not  unlike 
the  Round  Towers." 

Mr.  and  Mrt.  HaiL 

See  Hill  of  Ta&a  and  also 
Stone  of  Sgo^b. 

Idbby  Prison.  In  Richmond,  Va. 
A  noted  and  notorious  place  of 
confinement  for  military  prison- 
ers during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Here  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  hardships.  The  build- 
ing was  simply  a  warehouse  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  a  jail. 

Liber  Btudiorum.  [Book  of  Stud- 
ies.] A  famous  series  of  prints 
or  drawings  by  Joseph  Mallord 
William  Turner  (1775-1851),  the 
English  landscape-painter. 

Liber  Veritatis.  [Book  of  Truth.] 
A  book  of  original  drawings  by 
Claude  Lorraine  (1600-1682),  the 
French  landscape-painter,  kept 
to  identify  his  pictures  which 
were  being  constantly  imitated 
by  other  artists.  There  are  six 
copies  of  this  work,  one  of  which 
is  at  Chatsworth,  England. 

Liberian  Basilica.  See  Saicta 
Maiua  Maqoiobe. 


Liberties,  The.  A  district  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  the  most  elevated 
and  airy  part  of  the  city,  so  called 
from  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities possessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants, having  manor  courts  of 
their  own  with  seneschals  to  pre- 
side over  them.  Some  40  streets 
and  lanes,  containing  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  40,0W)  souls,  are 
embraced  within  its  precincts. 


**  The  present  state  of  this  once 
flourishing  region  forms  a  strong  con- 
trast to  its  former,  but  it  still  retains 
many  evidences  of  what  it  has  been. 
In  passing  along  its  desolate  streets, 
large  bouses  of  cosUy  structure  every- 
where  present  themselves.  Lofty  ia- 
^ades  adorned  with  architraves,  and 
mouldings  to  windows,  and  door-cases 
of  sculptured  stone  or  marble ;  grand 
staircases  with  carved  and  gilded  balus- 
trades; panelled  doors  opening  into 
spacious  suita  of  corniced  and  stuccoed 
apartments  —  all  attest  the  opulence  of 
its  former  inbabitanta.  They  are  now 
the  abode  only  of  the  most  miserable." 

Mr.  and  Mr:  Ball. 

Liberty.  A  colossal  statue  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Crawford  (1814- 
57),  surmounting  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  known  of  his 
works.  The  statue  is  executed 
in  bronze,  and  is  19}  feet  in 
height.  It  was  cast  at  Bladenft- 
burg,  Md.,  by  Clark  Mills. 

Liberty  Bell.  A  famous  bell  now 
preserved  in  Independence  Hall, 
Phi ladel phia,  Penn.  It  was  origi- 
nally  cast  in  London  in  1752,  and 
bore  the  motto,  "  Proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  the  land  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof."  It  was 
subsequently  re-cast  in  Phila- 
delphia, retaining  the  same  in- 
scription, and  was  rung  on  the 
occasion  of  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 


__  "  The  bell  which  rang  oat  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  found 
at  last  a  voice  articulate,  to  '  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  Inhabltanta  thereof.*  It  has 
been  heard  across  oceans,  and  haa 
modified  the  sentimenta  of  cabinets 
and  kings.  The  people  of  the  Old 
World  have  heard  it,  and  their  hearts 
stop  to  catch  the  last  whisper  of  ita 
echoes.    The  poor  slave  has  beard  it. 
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and  with  bonndinff  joy,  tempered  by 
the  mystery  of  religion,  he  -worships 
aud  adores.  The  waiting  Continent 
has  heard  It,  and  already  foresees  the 
fulfilled  prophecy,  when  she  will  sit 
*  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disln- 
thralled  b^  the  irresistible  Genius  of 
Universal  Bmanolpation.* " 

t/*.  A.  Andrew. 

Iiiberty-Oap.  This  symbol  of  lib- 
erty is  very  ancient.  According 
to  the  Roman  legend,  when  Sa- 
tuminus  seized  the  Capitol  at 
Borne,  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  he  raised  a  cap  on  the 

Soint  of  a  spear  as  a  sign  of  free- 
om  to  all  slaves  who  should  join 
him.  A  similar  exi>edient  was 
often  adopted  subsequently,  and 
in  modem  times  the  crowning  of 
a  liberty-pole  with  a  cap  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  custom. 

.Liberty  Club.  See  Bump-Stbak 
Club. 

laiberty  Tree.  A  large  elm  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  used  to  hang  effigies 
of  obnoxious  persons  upon  at  the 
time  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  Stamp  Act.  The  site  of 
this  tree  is  commemorated  by  a 
device  upon  the  building  which 
now  occupies  its  place  upon 
Washington  Street.  Lafayette 
said,  **The  world  should  never 
iforget  the  spot  where  once  stood 
Liberty  Tree." 

Idbyan  BibyL  A  statue  by  W.  W. 
Story  (b.  1819). 


"The  two  conceptions,  'Cleo- 
patra' and  the  'Libyan  Sibyl,'  have 
placed  Mr.  Story  In  Kuropean  estima- 
tion at  the  head  of  American  sculp- 
tors.** Jarvet, 

laichfleld  CathedraL  One  of  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  England,  in  the  town 
of  Lichfield.  It  was  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

^chtensteln.  A  mimic  castle 
near  Reutlingen,  Germany,  on 
the  summit  oi  a  lofty  rock,  with 
precipices  of  800  feet,  and  acces- 
sible only  by  a  drawbridge.  Built 
in  1842. 

Ijido,  The.    The  name  by  \^hich 


the  sea-shore  in  the  immediate 
neighborhQo<l  of  Venice  is  com- 
monly known,  and  still  as  form- 
erly a  favorite  resort  and  bath- 
ing-place. 

j|^  "  Thither  in  more  cheerftil  days 
the  Venetians  used  to  resort  in  great 
numbers  on  certain  holidays,  called 
the  Mondays  of  the  Lido,  to  eojoy  the 
sea-breeze  and  the  country  scenery, 
and  to  lunch  upon  the  flat  tombs  of  the 
Hebrews,  burled  there  in  exile  fh>m 
the  consecrated  Christlanground.*' 

W.J>.  HowelU. 

Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian 

wave 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmiir  In  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Udo'»  bul- 
wark. Byron. 

laiebenstein.  A  well-known  ruined 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  near  St.  Goar. 
It  is  one  of  two  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Brothers,  and  which 
are  associated  with  a  romantic 
legend. 

Liechtenstein,  Das  alte  Sohloss. 
An  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Life,  Fountain  of.  See  Fountain 
OF  Life. 

Life  of  the  Virgin.    See  Virgin. 

Iiight  of  the  World.  A  picture 
byWilliam  Holman  Hunt  (b. 
1827),  and  regarded  as  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  It  is  a  symbolic 
figure  of  Christ. 

j|^  **  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  perrect  instance  of 
ezpressional   purpose   with   technical 

Sower  which  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
uoed  **        Ru9kin :  Modem  rainier%. 


"Christ  ths  Liaht  of  the  World 
is  set  in  a  greenish-yellow  atmosphere, 
resembling  that  perceived  on  ascend- 
ing tp  the  surface  of  turbid  water  after 
a  plunge.'*  Tainet  Trane. 

Limbo,  The.  A  picture  by  Angiolo 
Bronzino  (1302-1572).  In  the  Uffi- 
zi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Lincei,Accademiade'.  Ascientiflo 
society,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in 
Italy,  founded  in  1603  b^  a  n»im- 
ber  of  philosophers,  including 
Galileo.     It  was  re-organized  in 
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1849  by  Pins  IX.  Its  meetings 
are  held  on  Sunday  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  Rome.  Its 
name  is  taken  from  its  symbol, 
the  lynx,  the  emblem  of  watch- 
fulness. 

Lincluden  Abbey.  An  ancient 
and  picturesque  ruined  monas- 
tery near  Dumfries,  Scotland. 

Te  holy  walls,  that,  still  lublime, 
Kesiat  the  crumbling  touch  of  Time. 
How  Btronyh'  still  your  form  displays 
The  piety  or  ancient  days ! 
As  through  your  ruins,  noar  and  gray  — 
Ruins  yet  beauteous  in  decay  — 
The  silvery  moonbeams  trembling  fly. 

Burnt. 

Iiinooln  Oollege.  One  of  the  col- 
leges included  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England.  It  was 
founded  about  1427. 

Iiincoln  Park.  1.  A  public  pleas- 
ure-ground in  Chicago,  111.,  laid 
out  on  the  lake-shore.  It  includes 
250  acres. 

2.  A  public  pleasure-ground  in 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Iiinooln' 8  Inn.  One  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  London,  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  town-house  of 
Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln 
(d.  1312),  from  whom  its  name  is 
derived.  See  Inns  op  Court,  In- 
ner Temple,  Middle  Temple, 
Gray's  Inn. 

Will  any  man,  for  Instance,  tell  us  which 
bricJt*  it  was  In  LtncohCt  Inn  Buildings, 
that  Ben  Jonson's  hand  and  trowel  laid  ? 
No  mnn.  it  Is  to  bo  ftared,— and  also 
grumbled  at  Carlyle. 

liinooln's  Inn  Fields.  A  fine 
square  in  London,  laid  out  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  bidlt  in  1619^36. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  long 
the  resort  of  vagrants.  Gay  in 
his  "Trivia"  says:  — 

Where  Lincoln  Inn's  wide  space  is  rail'd 

around. 
Cross  not  with  renfrons  step;  there  oft 

is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight 

shone. 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging 

tone: 
That   wretch,  which    late    compassion 

moved,  shall  wound 
Thy  hJt'edlng  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the 

ground. 

Perhnps  he  remembered  that  one  of 
them  [the  Pyramidsl  was  as  big  as  Un- 


Iiinden,  Unter  den.  See  Untex 
den  Linden. 

laindenwald.  The  country-seat  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  (1783-186^), 
the  eighth  president  of  the  United 
States,  situated  near  Kinderbook, 

N.Y. 

Ijindsey  House.  A  noble  mansion 
on  the  west  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  London,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  general  of 
Charles  I.  Afterwaras  called 
Ancaster  House. 

Iiinlithgow  Palace.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  royal  residences  in 
Scotland,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Linlithgow.  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  by  Edward  I., 
about  the  year  1300,  and  is  mem- 
orable as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
IS  now  a  magnificent  ruin.  The 
situation  is  remarkably  lovely. 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  ftUr, 
Built  ft>r  the  royal  dwelling. 

In  Scotland,  fkr  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  is  excelling.  Seott. 


colH't  Inn  Field*. 


nig  c 
Thac, 


kerayn 


*'  The  castle  baa  a  very  sad  and 
romantic  appearance,  standing  there 
all  alone  aa  it  does,  looking  down  into 
the  quiet  lake.  It  Is  said  that  the  in- 
ternal architectural  decorations  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  and  a  re- 
semblance hae  been  traced  between  ita 
style  of  ornament  and  that  of  Heidel- 
berg Castle,  which  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  princcaa  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  the  sovereign  lady  of 
Heidelberg,  spent  many  of  the  «ariier 
years  of  her  life  In  this  place." 

Mrs.  II.  B.  Stawe, 

Iiion  House.  A  building  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  used 
as  a  sort  of  seraglio  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaders.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  image  of  a  lion  over  the 
entrance. 

Iiion  Hunt.  A  noted  picture  bv 
Pet«r  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640), 
and  one  of  his  finest  works.  In 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  Bava- 
ria.   Also  at  Dresden,  Saxony. 

Lion  [of  Bastia],  The.  A  natural 
curiosity  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Bastia  in  Corsica.  It 
is  a  rock  bearing  an  extraordi- 
nary likeness  to  a  lion  couchant^ 
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the  resemblance  being  striking  in 
all  details  even  to  the  bushy 
luane,  which  is  formed  by  a 
growth  of  creeping  plants. 

I«ion  of  Xiuceme.  A  celebrated 
work  of  sculpture  at  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  modelled  by  Albert 
Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844). 
It  was  erected  in  1821,  in  memory 
of  21  officers  and  about  760  sol- 
diers of  the  Swiss  guard,  who 
were  slain  in  defending  the  Tuil- 
eries  on  Aug.  10, 1792.  The  lion, 
which  is  of  colossal  size,  is  repre- 
sented as  dving,  a  broken  spear 
transfixes  his  body,  and  with  his 
paw  he  tries  to  protect  the  Bour- 
bon lily.  The  figure  is  of  sand- 
stone rock,  28  feet  lon^  and  18 
high,  and  upon  it  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  officers. 

49"  **  In  a  sequeiitcred  spot  the  rocky 
hlll-Mide  Is  cut  away,  and  in  the  living 
strata  is  sculptured  the  colossal  figure 
of  a  dying  lion.  A  spear  is  broken  off 
III  his  side,  but  in  bis  last  strugfirle  he 
atill  defends  a  nhield  marked  with  the 
fleur-de-lis  of  France.  Below  are  In- 
scribed In  red  letters,  as  if  charactered 
In  blood,  the  names  of  the  brave  offi- 
cers of  that  devoted  band."      Beecher. 

£jion  of  St.  Mark.  A  winged  lion, 
the  heraldic  device  of  the  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  whose  patron 
saint  is  8t.  Mark.  One  of  the 
noted  columns  in  the  Piazzetta  at 
Venice  is  surmounted  by  the  im- 
age of  a  winged  lion. 

And  every  monument  the  stinger  meets. 
Church,   palace,  pillar,  as    a    mourner 

greets; 
And  even  the  Lum  all  subdued  appears. 

Byron, 

Lone  seated  on  the  strand, 
T^plifts  the  Hon  grand 
His  foot  of  bronse  on  high 
Against  the  sky. 

Alfred  de  Muatett  Trans, 

Sullen  old  Uon  of  grand  St.  Mark 
Lordetb  and  llftetn  bis  A-ont  fVx>m  the  dark. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

Iilons.  See  Court  of  Lions  and 
Gate  of  thb  Lions. 

Lion's  Mouth.  [Ital.  Bocca  di 
Leone,]  A  famous  hole  or  open- 
ing in  the  wall,  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber of  the  Great  Council,  in  the 
Doge*8  Palace,  Venice,  through 
which  anonymous  accusations 
were  passed  in  against  individu- 


als who  had  incurred  snspiolon 

or  enmity. 

And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accDSers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  '*  Lion*s  mouth  *'  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneflCtced. 

3yT0%m 

Liparata,  Santa.  See  Santa  Ma- 
ria DBL  FlORB. 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo.  A  portrait  of 
himself  bv  the  painter  (1412-1469). 
In  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. 

Lismore  Castle.  A  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Waterford,  Ireland. 

Iiit  de  Justice.  See  Bed  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Literary  Olub.    See  Club,  The. 

Literary  Fund.  A  society  estab- 
lished in  London,  in  171)0,  by  Dap 
vid  Williams,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  furnish  aid  to  authors  who 
may  be  in  distress,  and  to  render 
assistance  to  their  widows  and 
children. 


"  Some  of  the  brightest  namea 
in  contemporary  literature  have  been 
beholden  to  the  bounty  of  this  instltu- 
tion,  and  in  numerous  Instances  lt«  in- 
terference has  shielded  friendless  merit 
from  utter  ruin."       Quarterly  Retiew, 

t^  The  permanent  ftind  of  the  IJt- 
erary  Fund  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1880, 
consisted  of  £6,200  In  consols.  The 
actual  number  of  grants  paid  by  the 
society  from  its  foundation  up  to  1880 
was  3,796,  amounting  to  £90,6i7. 

Iiittle  Bengal.  A  name  applied  to 
Cavendish  and  Portman  Squares, 
and  adjoining  streets,  in  London, 
—  a  district  inhabited  by  retired 
Indians. 

laittle  Britain.  This  quarter  in 
London,  so  called  from  having 
been  in  old  times  the  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  was,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  remark- 
able as  a  great  centre  for  book- 
sellers —  a  sort  of  Paternoster 
Row. 

**  LiUU  Britain  was  a  plentiful  and 
perpetual  emporium  of  learned  an- 
thors,  and  men  went  thither  as  to  a 
market.  .  .  .  But  now  this  emporium 
has  vanished,  and  the  trade  contracted 
Into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  per- 

Rogeir  North. 


sons. 
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,   "  In  the  centre  of  the  great  City 

of  London  lies  a  small  neighborhood, 
consUUng  of  a  cluster  of  narrow  streets 
and  couru,  of  very  venerable  and  de- 
bilitated houses,  which  goes  by  name 
of  LUUe  Britain.  Little  Britain  may 
truly  be  called  the  heart's  core  of  the 
city,  the  stronghold  of  true  John  Bull- 
iem.  It  is  a  fragment  of  London  as  it 
was  in  its  better  days,  with  its  anti- 
quated folks  and  fasiiious.'*         Irving. 

The  rare  of  booksellem  In  Little  Britain 
Is  now  C1791]  almoat  exUncL 

0€ntleman*s  Magarine. 

Iiittle  Hessencer,  The.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Jean  Louis  Er- 
nest Meissonier  (b.  1811). 

Iiittle  Bound  Top.  A  ru^Ked  emi- 
nence in  the  vicinity  of  Gettys- 
burg, Penn.,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  Union  forces  and  the  Con- 
federate troops  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1863,  which  led  to  the  greater 
battle  of  Cemetery  Hill  on  the 
next  day. 

Little  Trianon.     See  Petit  Tri- 

AKON. 

Lizard  Point.  A  famous  headland, 
the  southernmost  promontory  of 
England,  —  the  Ocrinum  of  Ptole- 
my, the  ancient  geographer. 
There  are  two  large  light-houses 
here. 

May  never  saw  dismember  thee, 
Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint; 

Thou  art  the  fairest  spoken  tree 
From  here  to  Litard  Point. 

Tennyton. 

Xiloyd's.  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  rooms  in  the  Royal  Excbanse, 
London,  —  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants,  ship> 
owners  (and  those  who  seekship> 
ping  news),  underwriters,  insur- 
ance, stock  and  exchange  -brok- 
ers, etc.  The  name  originated 
wibh  one  Lloyd,  a  coffee-house 
keeper  in  Lombard  Street,  at 
whose  house  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  congre^ting  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business.  The  subscribers  to 
Lloyd's  represent  the  greater 
part  of  the  mercantile  wealth  of 
England.  A  similar  institution 
was  established  at  Trieste,  Aus- 
tria, in  183:),  and  is  known  as  the 
Austrian-Lloyds. 


Loch  Inch  Castle.  The  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  near  Stranraer, 
Scotland. 

Lochleven  Castle.  An  ancient 
castle  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of 
Lochleven,  Scotland,  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 
escape  from  this  fortress  is- re- 
lated in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 
entitled  "  The  Abbot." 

Put  off,  put  off,  and  row  with  ^leed. 
Fur  now's  the  time  and  the  hour  of  need  I 
To  oars,  to  oars,  and  trim  the  ttark, 
14 or  Scotland's  queen  be  a  warder's  mark ! 

Those  ponderous  keys  shall  the  kelpies 

keep. 
And  lodse  in  4hetr  caverns  dark  and  deep; 
Nor  shall  Lochieven^s  towers  or  hall 
Hold  thee,  our  lovely  lady,  in  thrall. 

BoUrtAOam. 

Looum  Abbey.  A  fine  monastic 
ruin  near  Wunstorf  in  Prussia. 
The  abbey  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Lodi,  Bridge  of.    See  Bridge  of 

LODI. 

Lodore.  A  noted  waterfall  in  the 
lake  district  of  England,  near 
Keswick.  The  effect  of  the  cas- 
cade is  dependent  in  a  good 
measure  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantity  of 
water. 

How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  f 

All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  up- 
roar; 

And  this  waj*  the  water  coma  down  at 
Lodore.  Soutkep. 

Logan  Stone.  A  famous  rock- 
ing-stone  near  the  Gap  of  Dun- 
Loe  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land. It  is  thought  to  be  a 
Druldical  remain  of  remote  antia- 
uity.  The  poet  Moore  likens  it 
to  the  poet's  heart,  which 

"  The  slightpst  touch  alone  sets  moving. 
But  all  earth's  power  could  not  sluike 
ftomitBba«e.'* 

Loggia  de'  Lanzi.  A  well-known 
arcade  in  Florence,  Italy,  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
containing  famous  works  of  sculp- 
ture. The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Swiss  lancers  in  the  employ 
of  Cosirao  de'  Medici  (1389-1464). 

No !  the  people  nought  no  wings 
From  Perseus  In  tne  Loagia,  nor  implored 
An  inspiration  in  the  place  licsidc, 
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From  that  dim  but  of  Brntns,  jagged  and 

Krand, 
Where  Buonarotti  paaslonately  tried 
Out  of  tlie  clenchea  marble  to  demand 
The  head  of  Komo'a  subUmetit  homicide. 

Mn.  Birrnning. 

Logfde  of  Baphael.  A  celebrated 
portico  (tbe  Lo^e  fonn  a  series 
of  three  corridors,  or  a  triple 
portico,  round  three  sides  of  an 
open  court)  in  the  Vatican  Pal- 
ace at  Rome,  derivine  its  name 
from  the  frescos  of  tnat  master 
and  his  pupils  which  it  contains. 

4^  '*  From  tbe  Slstine  Chapel  we 
weDt  to  Raphael's  LoggUt  and  I  hardly 
Tentare  to  say  that  we  could  scarcely 
bear  to  look  at  them.  Tbe  eye  was  so 
educated  and  so  enlarged  oy  those 
grand  forms  and  the  glorious  complete- 
ness of  all  their  parts,  tliat  it  could 
take  no  pleasure  In  the  imaginative 
play  of  arabesques,  and  the  scenes 
from  Scripture,  beautiful  as  tbey  are, 
had  lost  their  charm.  To  see  these 
works  often  alternately,  and  to  compare 
them  at  leisure  and  without  prejudice, 
must  be  a  great  pleasure ;  but  all  sym- 
pathy is  at  first  one-sided.** 

Goethtt  Tran», 

IioUards'  Prison.  A  celebrated 
prison-room  in  the  tower  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  London,  in  which 
many  followers  of  Wickliffe 
(known  as  Lollards),  as  well  as 
others,  were  confined.  The  apart- 
ment is  some  12  feet  square  and 
8  feet  high.  The  walls,  ceiling, 
and  floor  are  laid  with  rough- 
hewn  boards  upon  which  are  nu- 
merous fragments  of  inscriptions, 
and  notches  to  mark  the  passage 
of  time,  cut  by  those  imprisoned 
here. 


__  "  In  order  to  get  to  the  tower, 
we  had  to  go  through  a  great  many 
apartments,  passages,  and  corridors, 
and  terminate  all  by  climbing  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  steeper  and  narrower 
than  was  at  all  desirable  for  any  but 
wicked  hereUcs.  Tbe  room  is  J 3  feet 
by  12,  and  about  8  feet  high,  wain- 
sooted  with  oak,  which  Is  scrawled 
over  with  names  and  Inscriptions. 
There  are  eight  large  iron  rings  in  the 
wall,  to  which  the  prisoners  were 
chained ;  for  aught  we  know,  Wickliffe 
himself  may  have  been  one.  .  .  .  We 
all  agreed,  however,  that,  considering 
the  very  beautiful  prospect  this  tower 
commands  up  and  aown  the  Thames, 
the  poor  Iiollards  In  some  respects 
might  have  been  worse  lodged." 

Jfrs.  //.  B.  Stowe, 


Iiollards' Tower.  A  famous  tower 
in  London.  See  Lollards'  Pris- 
on. 

Lombard  Street.  A  celebrated 
street  in  London,  the  centre  of 
the  "  banking  world."  It  derives 
its  name  trom  the  Longobards,  a 
family  of  whom,  in  early  times, 
settled  here,  and  estabhshed  a 
bulk.  The  poet  Pope  was  born 
In  this  street. 


"  Lombard  Street  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  are  merely  places  where 
men  toll  and  accumulate.  They  go 
elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend." 

JJacaulay. 

Iiondon  Bridge.  The  last  bridge 
on  the  Thames,  or  the  one  near- 
est the  sea,  built  of  granite,  and 
first  opened  to  the  public  by  Wil- 
liam IV.,  Aug.  1,  1831.  It  was 
built  at  an  outlay  of  £2,566,2()8, 
from  designs  of  John  Bennie 
and  his  sons  John  and  George. 
In  Saxon  times  there  was  a  bridge 
at  this  snot,  and  in  1176  the  first 
stone  bridge  was  built  here.  The 
old  London  Bridge  had  houses 
upon  each  side.  At  one  time  it 
was  noted  for  its  booksellers' 
shops,  and  at  a  later  period  was 
famous  for  its  many  pin-makers. 
Pennant  says  that  tne  street  on 
Old  London  Bridge  was  "  nar- 
row, darksome,  and  dangerous 
to  passengers  from  the  multitu<ie 
of  csuriages:  frequent  arches  of 
strong  timbers  crossing  the  street 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  to 
keep  them  together  and  from  fall- 
ing into  the  river.  Nothing  but 
use  could  preserve  the  repose  of 
the  inmates,  who  soon  grew  deaf 
to  the  noise  of  falling  waters,  the 
clamors  of  watermen,  or  the  fre- 
quent shrieks  of  drowning  wretch- 
es." London  Bridge,  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  ana  for  years  af- 
terwards, was  built  of  wood  and 
lined  with  houses  on  either  side. 
In  the  second  part  of  King  Henry 
VI.,  Cade  says,  **  Come,  then, 
let's  go  fight  with  them.  But, 
first,  go  and  set  London-bridae  on 
fire;  and,  if  you  can,  bum  down 
the  Tower  too." 

4^ "It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  number  of  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
Uons,  aud  equestrians,  who  didly  paas 
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along  Londoii  Bridge  in  the  course  of 
24  hours,  exceeds  20,000;  and  thattbo 
number  of  pedestrians  wbo  pass  across 
the  bridge  daily  during  tlic  same  space 
of  time  is  no  fewer  tbun  107,000." 

Murraj/**  Bandhook. 


through  the  roofs,  look    like  paddle- 
boxes  of  huge  sieamerB.'* 

Henry  Mayfum, 


"  Such  wbo  only  see  It  [the  old 
bridge]  beneath^  where  it  is  a  bridge, 
cannot  suspect  that  it  should  be  a  street ; 
and  such  who  behold  it  above,  where 
it  is  a  street,  cannot  believe  it  is  a 
bridge.**  Fuller. 

Stopped  by  the  houses  of  that  wondrous 

street. 
Which  rides  o'er  the  broad  river  like  a 

fleet  Cowley. 

London  hridqe  is  bri>ken  down* 
Dance  o  er  my  lady  Lcc : 

London  bridge  is  broken  down, 

With  a  gay  lady.      MtUter  Oooee. 

As  I  WNB  Koing  o*er  London  Bridge^ 
And  Deeped  through  a  nick, 

I  saw  four  and  twenty  ladies 
Hiding  on  a  stick  I  Mother  Oooee. 

London  Coffee-house.  1.  Former- 
ly an  establishment  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  now  a  tavern.  It 
was  opened  before  1731. 

Yesterday  morning  I  came  early  to 
Bath,  .  .  .  and  at  five  in  the  evenii>g  took 
my  seat  in  the  mail-coach,  which,  this 
morning  at  eight,  landed  me  safely  in  the 
London  Coffee-Houae^  Ludgate  Hlii. 

George  T%cknor. 

2.  A  noted  old  building  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  on  Market  Street, 
erected  in  1702,  and  a  place  of 
much  resort  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

London  Docks.  An  immense  es- 
tablishment, in  London,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  covering 
an  area  of  90  acres,  and  including 
20  warehouses,  18  sheds,  17  vaults, 
and  six  quays.  The  first  dock 
was  opened  in  1805.  The  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Docks  embrace 
respectively  20  and  7  acres;  and 
the  Wapping  Basin,  3  acres.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  structure  has 
exceeded  i&t,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  laborers  employed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  docks 
varies  from  1,000  to  3,000. 


"  As  yon  enter  the  dock,  the 
sight  of  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  tall  chimneys  vomiting 
clouds  of  black  smoke,  and  the  many- 
colored  flags  flying  in  the  air,  has  a 
most  pcculUr  effect ;  while  the  sheds, 
"With    the    monster    wheels     arching 


"These  docks  are  prodigloua, 
overpowering.  .  .  .  There  are  ships 
everywhere,  and  ships  upon  ships  in 
rows  show  their  heads  ana  their  awcU- 
ing  bosoms,  like  beautiful  fish  under 
their  cuirass  of  copper.** 

Talne,  TranM, 

London  House.  Once  the  town 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. 

London  Monument.     See  MoioT- 

London  Stone.  An  ancient  relic, 
supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
matiarium,  or  mile-Atone  of  the 
Bomans,  now  preserved  in  Can- 
non Street,  London.  There  is 
evidence  that  it  was  phiced  there 
a  thousand  years  ago;  and  Cam- 
den considers  it  to  have  been 
the  great  central  mile-stone,  from 
which  the  British  hi^h  roads  radi- 
ated, similar  to  that  m  the  Forum 
at  Borne.  Tradition  declares  that 
the  stone  was  brousht  from  Troy 
by  Brutus,  and  laid  by  his  own 
hand  as  the  foundation-stone  of 
London,  and  its  palladium.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  ancient  Sax- 
on charters  as  a  local  mark  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  The  stone 
before  the  Great  Fire  [1666]  was 
much  worn  away:  it  was  then 
cased  over  with  new  stone,  ad- 
mitting the  ancient  stone  to  be 
seen  through  a  large  aperture  at 
the  top.  It  is  now  placed  against 
the  south  wall  of  St.  Swuhin's 
Church.  It  has  been  firom  the 
earliest  ages  lealously  guarded 
and  embedded,  perhaps  from  a 
superstitious  belief  in  the  identity 
of  the  fate  of  London  with  its 
palladium.  Jack  Cade  struck 
tx)ndon  Stone,  exclaiming, "  Kow 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city." 

49"  "  On  the  south  side  of  this  Ugh 
street,  neere  unto  the  channell,  la 
pitched  upright  a  great  stone,  called 
London  Stone,  fixed  In  the  eround  very 
deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  ana 
otherwise  so  stronglie  set  that  if  cartes 
do  runne  against  it  through  negligence, 
the  wbeeles  be  broken  and  the  stone  it- 
selfe  unshaken.  The  cause  why  ihla 
stone  was  there  aet,  tho  verie  tim* 
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'vben,  or  other  memory  hereof,  is  there 
none ;  bat  that  the  same  hath  long  con- 
tinued there,  is  mantfe«t,  namely  since, 
or  rather  before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest." Stow, 

Cade.  And  here,  sitting  upon  London 
Stone,  I  charge  and  command,  that,  of  the 
city's  cost,  the  conduit  run  nothing  bat 
claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign. 

King  Henry  K/.,  Part  II. 

Jack  Straw  at  London  Stone  with  all  his 

roat 
StrackL  not  the  city  '^ith  so  loud  a  sboat. 

Drvden. 

London  Stone  TaTem.  A  house 
near  the  famous  London  Stone, 
in  London,  which  has  been  incor- 
rectly called  the  oldest  tavern  in 
the  metropolis.  The  celebrated 
Kobin  Hood  society  originated 
here. 

London  Tavern.    A  well-known 

Slace  of  entertainment  in  Lon- 
on,  where  are  held  many  meet- 
ings, banquets,  and  other  sather- 
Ings.  It  IS  situated  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within.  Dickens  in 
''Nicholas  Nickleby"  descril)es 
a  meeting  of  the  "  United  Metro- 
politan Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual 
Delivery  Company,"  holden  at 
the  London  Tavern. 

Iiondon  nniTerait7.  The  Univer- 
sity of  London,  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, was  established  in  1837  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  examining 
candidates  for  academical  honors, 
and  for  conferring  degrees  on 
colleee  graduates,  previously 
matnculated  at  this  universitv. 
The  university  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  board  of  exam- 
iners is  paid  by  Government. 

Iflondon  WalL  This  name  is  now 
applied  to  a  street  in  London,  the 
north  side  of  wliich  occupies  the 
site  of  part  of  the  old  City  wall. 
The  wall,  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  the  later  Boman  period,  ex- 
tended *•  from  the  Tower  through 
the  Minories  to  Aldgate,  Hounds- 
ditch,  Bishop8gat«,  along  Ijondon 
Wall  to  Fore-street,  through  Crip- 
pl^^te  and  Castle-street  to  Aid 
ersgate,  and  so  through  Christ's 
Hospital  by  Newgate  and  Ludgate 
towards  the  Thames  "  {Timbs), 


And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  slfilit  to  view. 
Come  forth !  come  forth,  ye  cowards  all, 

Here's  men  as  good  as  you. 

E-  S.  Hawker, 

Iione  Mountain.  A  well-known 
cemetery,  or  cluster  of  cemeteries, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL    Around  the  conical 

..  peak  called  the  Lone  Mountain 
a  number  of  burial-places  have 
been  laid  out. 

Iions  Acre.  A  well-known  street 
in  London,  between  Co  vent  Gar- 
den and  St.  Giles's. 

Diek  Swivetter,  This  dinner  to-day 
closes  Long  Acre  .  .  .  There's  only  one 
avenue  to  the  Strand  left  open  now,  and  I 
shall  have  to  stop  up  that  to-nlgbt  with  a 
pair  of  gloves.  IHekene, 

Make  his  scquaintance  bv  chnnce,  and 
he  takes  you  home  to  supper  in  a  plain 
chariot  on  the  best  springs  Long  Acre  cun 
turnout  N.P.  WiUU. 

Ijong  Bridge.  A  structure  about 
a  mile  in  length,  crossing  the  Po- 
tomac Biver  at  Washington.  This 
bridge  was  famous  during  the 
civil  war,  being  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  for 
troops  and  supplies,  and  the  main 
avenue  of  communication  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Iiong  Meg.  A  singular  relic,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  a  Druidical 
temple,  near  Penrith,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  England. 
It  is  a  square  unhewn  column  of 
red  freestone,  15  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  18  feet  hlsfh.  Sixty- 
seven  stones  arranged  in  a  circle 
near  by  are  known  as  Long  Meg's 
Daughters. 


**  When  I  first  saw  this  monu- 
ment, as  I  came  npon  it  by  surprise,  I 
might  overrate  its  Importance  as  an 
object;  but,  though  It  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  Stonehenge,  I  have  not 
seen  any  other  relic  of  those  dark  ages 
which  can  pretend  to  rival  it  in  singu- 
larity and  dignity  of  appearance.'* 

Wordsworth* 

A  weight  of  awe,  not  eauy  to  be  borne. 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit  — 
When  first  I  saw  thst  fMmily  forlorn  — 
That  sisterhood,  in  hieroglyphic  round. 

nordneorlh 

Iions  Walk.  A  famous  avenue 
in  Windsor  Park,  near  London, 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  in  a 
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perfectly  straight  line,  lined  with 
trees,  and  terminated  by  the  co- 
lossal equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.,  in  bronze,  by  Westmacott 
(177;^1866).  It  is  considered  the 
finest  avenue  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

Iiong  Walls.  The  name  given  to 
the  walls  which  in  ancient  times 
connected  Athens  with  the  sea. 
There  were  three  "  Long  Walls;  *' 
but  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  those  two  which 
connected  the  city  with  the  Pi- 
raeus, that  leading  to  Phalerum 
being  called  the  Piialerian  Wall. 
These  two  walls  (to  the  Pirseus) 
were  but  a  short  distance  apart. 
The  foundations  of  the  Long 
Walls  may  still  be  traced  in  part, 
though  they  were  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  They  were 
built  during  the  administrations 
of  Themistocles  and  of  Pericles, 
in  the  fifth  centurv  B.G.  A  rail- 
way seven  miles  in  length  now 
extends  from  Athens  to  Pirseus, 
and  follows  the  course  of  one  of 
these  famous  walls. 

Iiongf ord  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  near  Salisbury, 
England.  The  mansion  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

Iiongleat.  The  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  on  the  borders  of 
Wiltshire,  England.  A  beautiful 
mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

We  should  see  tbe  keeps  where  nobles, 
insecure  thcmsi^lves,  spread  Insecurity 
around  them,  giving  place  to  the  halls  of 
peaceful  opulence,  to  the  oriols  oTLonQleat, 
and  the  stately  pinnacles  of  Burleigh. 

Maeaukty. 

0*9"  LtrnfflecWi  towers,  o*er  Granboume's 
oaks. 

The  fl«  ry  herald  flew; 
He  mused  the  sh(>pher(1s  of  Stonehenge, 

The  rangers  of  Beaulleu.        Macaulay. 

Iiongwood.  Napoleon  Bonapart«*8 
villa,  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
occupied  by  the  emperor  during 
his  exile.  It  was  here  that  he 
died  May  5, 1821. 

Our  age  has  indeed  been  fruitful  of 
warnings  to  the  eminent,  and  of  consola- 
tion to  the  obscure.  Two  men  have  died 
within  our  recollection,  who,  at  a  time  of 
life  at  which  few  people  hnve  completed 
their  education,  have  raised  themielYes, 


each  in  his  own  department,  to  the  height . 
of  glory.    One  of  tnem  died  at  Lomgwood ; 
tlie  other  at  Missolonghi.  MaiaiUay. 

Iiord  Clyde.  An  armor-plated  ship 
of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  13, 1864. 

liOrd  Mayor's  Ooach.  The  car- 
riage in  which,  on  state  occasions, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  rides 
forth.  It  is  a  great  lumberins 
vehicle,  carved  and  gilded,  said 
to  have  been  designed  and  paint- 
ed ^y  Cipriani  in  1757,  built  at  an 
original  cost  of  £1,065,  and  kept 
in  repair  at  an  annual  expediture 
of  £100.   See  Coronation  Coach. 


**  It  seemed  to  me  tbat  a  man  of 

any  sense  must  be  verv  glad  to  get  out 
of  such  a  vehicular  gimcrack  as  that. 
. . .  Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place, 
more  Incongruous,  than  this  childish 
masquerading  seemed  to  be  with  Eng- 
lish common-sense,  and  with  the  so- 
brif'ty  and  true  dignltv  befitting  such 
an  official  person  as  tbe  nutyor  of  tbe 
dty  of  London." 

Richard  Grant  WkiU, 

Iiord  Warden.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
May  27, 1865. 

Iiords,  House  of.    See  HousK  op 

LOBDS. 

Lorelei,  The.  [Ger.  Lurleibera.^ 
Rugged  and  precipitous  rocks, 
rising  420  feet  from  the  river 
Rhine.  The  old  legend  of  a 
siren  who  lived  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock,  and  enticed  sailors  and 
fishermen  to  their  destruction  in 
the  rapids  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
has  formed  a  subject  for  poets 
and  painters.  Goethe's  pretty 
little  ballad  is  perhaps  most  fa^ 
miliar.  Heinrfch  Heine,  the 
German  poet  (1799?-1856),  has  a 
well-known  lyric  entitled  the 
"  Lorelei."  [Written  also  LuHei 
and  Loreley,] 

Yonder  we  see  It  tram  the  steamer's  deck. 
The  haunted  mountain  of  the  Lordei, 
The  o'erhanglng  crags  riiarp-cut  against 

a  sky 
Clear  as  a  sapphire  without  flaw  or  rack. 

T.  B.  AUriek. 

Iioreley.  A  popular  picture  illus- 
trating the  well-known  legend 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Loieley, 
by  W.  Kray.    The  same  subject 
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has  also  been  treated  by  others. 
See  LoREUEi. 

tiorenxo  de'  Hedioi.  A  famous 
statue  by  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti  (1475-1564).  In  the  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  Italy. 
Called  "  II  Pensoso,"  "  the  think- 
er." 


' "  From  iu  character  of  profound 
reflection,  the  figure  of  Lorenzo  has 
acquired  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
«  La  Pens^  de  Michel  Antfe.'  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  personification  of  oontempla- 
tive  thought.'*  J,  8,  Harford, 


^  <*  Of  a  still  higher  order  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  Lorenzo.  .  .  .  The  ^r  of 
the  figure  is  thoughtful  and  contempla- 
tive. It  is  that  of  a  man  meditatlncr 
and  absorbed  by  some  great  design,  and 
not  without  a  dash  of  the  formidable. 
There  is  something  dangerous  in  that 
deep,  solemn  stillness  and  intense  self- 
Involution.  Deadly  will  be  the  spring 
that  follows  the  uncoiling  of  those 
folds.  I  recall  no  work  In  marble 
which  leaves  the  same  impression  as 
this  remarkable  statue.  Its  power  is 
like  that  of  a  magician's  spell,  .  .  . 
0uch  a  work  as  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible  to  be  executed  in 
marble,  had  it  not  been  done." 

mUard. 

tBf  **  I  observe  that  the  costume  of 
the  figure,  instead  of  being  medi»val, 
la  Roman ;  but,  be  it  what  it  may,  the 
grand  and  simple  character  of  the  fig- 
ure Imbues  the  robes  with  its  individ- 
ual propriety.  I  still  think  it  the 
greatest  miracle  ever  wrought  in  mar- 
ble.** ffaiDthome. 


"  It  really  is  not  worthy  of  Mr. 
Powers  to  say  tnat  the  whole  effect  of 
this  mighty  statue  depends,  not  on  the 
positive  efforts  of  Michael  Angelo's 
chisel,  but  on  the  absence  of  light  in 
the  space  of  a  few  inches.  He  wrought 
the  whole  statue  in  harmony  with  that 
■mail  part  of  it  which  he  leaves  to  the 
spectator's  imagination,  and,  if  he  had 
erred  at  any  point,  the  miracle  would 
Iiave  been  a  failure;  so  that,  working 
in  marble,  he  has  positively  reached  a 
degree  of  excellence  above  the  capabil- 
tty  of  marble,  sculpturing  his  highest 
touches  upon  air  and  duskiness." 

Baiothome. 

Lorenxo,  San.    See  Sak  Lobenzo. 

Loreto.    See  Santa  Casa. 

Iiorsoh,  Abbey  of.  A  ruined  mon- 
astery near  Bensheim,  Germany. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  oldest 
€k>thic  edifices  in  Germany,  parts 


of  the  existing  building  dating 
from  the  year  774. 

Lost  Pleiad.  An  admired  picture 
by  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead  (1822^ 
1872). 

Lost  Biver.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Hampshire  County,  W.Va.  A 
stream  disappears  abruptly  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  through 
which  it  finds  its  way  by  under- 
ground channels. 

Ijothbury.  A  district  in  London 
where  live  many  candlestick- 
makers  and  pewterers.  Accord- 
ing to  Stow  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  loathsome  noise  proceed- 
ing from  the  shops  of  these  metal- 
workers. 

And,  early  in  the  morning,  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  tne  pewterers. 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up;  and  to 

Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper.  Ben  Joiuon. 

*Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  alls 

her  ?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  LoUk- 

bury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cbeapslde.  Wordsworth, 

Lot's  Wife.  The  name  given  to  a 
pillar  covered  with  asphaltum, 
which  stands  in  a  region  adjacent 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  Palestine.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  account  given 
in  Gen.  xix.26. 

Iiottatorl,  I.  SeeWRRSTLEBS,THR. 

Loudon  Castle.  An  ancient  feudal 
mansion  near  Galston,  Scotland, 
belonging  to  Lord  Bute,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1868  for  9300,000. 

Loudon  Park.  A  fine  cemetery 
near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  grounds 
cover  100  acres. 

Louis-le-Grand,  College.  A  fa- 
mous school  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Paris.  It  was  the  great 
school,  the  Eton,  of  France,  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Vol- 
taire was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  this  school.  It  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
originally  known  as  the  College 
of  Clermont,  but  was  afterwards 
named  m  honor  of  Louis  XXV. 
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The  school  still  exists  upon  its 
old  site  in  Paris. 

Louis,  St.    See  St.  Louis. 

Ztouisa.  Queen  of  Prussia.  A  work 
of  sculpture  by  Christian  Rauch 
(1777-1857),  and  regarded  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  At  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Prussia. 

Iiouise  Home.  A  fine  building  in 
Washington,  erected  by  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  and  intended  as  a  home 
for  indigent  ladies  of  culture. 

Iiouisiana,  The.  1.  A  gunboat 
of  the  United  States  navy  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Hav- 
ing been  laden  with  250  tons  of 
Sowder,  she  was  towed  close  un- 
er  the  walls  of  Fort  Fisher,  in 
North  Carolina,  when  the  pow- 
der was  exploded  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1864,  but  without  do- 
ing any  serious  injury  to  the  for- 
tincations. 


"  A  capital  feature  in  the  plan 
of  the  expedition  was  the  explosion  of 
an  cnormouB  floatinff-mine  as  near  the 
fort  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of 
demolisnlng  the  worlc,  or  so  paralyz- 
ing the  garrison  that  the  seizure  of  the 
fort  might  be  an  easv  task  for  the 
troops  that  were  to  debark  immedi- 
ately after  the  explosion.  A  captured 
blockade-runner  was  converted  into  a 
monster  torpedo,  charged  with  490,000 

Sounds  of  gunpowder,  and  placed  un- 
er  command  of  Capt.  Rbind.  The 
powder  was  in  barrels  and  bags,  and 
penetrated  by  Gomez  fuses  for  Isni- 
tlon.  It  was  intended  to  have  her 
towed  near  the  fort  by  a  tug,  in  which 
the  crew,  after  firing  combustibles 
which  were  placed  on  board  the  tor- 
pedo-vessel, might  escape.  .  .  .  Before 
their  [the  transports']  return  with  the 
troops  that  were  to  play  an  important 
part  with  the  torpedo- vessel,  Porter 
oad  exploded  that  mine  without  any 
visible  eflfcct  on  the  fort  or  garrison." 

LosMinff. 

2.  A  Confederate  st«am-bat- 
tery  used  in  the  defence  of  the 
approaches  to  New  Orleans,  La. 
Sne  was  destroyed  by  the  vessels 
of  Admiral  Farragut's  fleet,  April 
24,1862. 

Iiourdes,  Virgin  of.    See  Grotto 

DB  LA  VlRRGE. 

Louvre,  The.  This  palace  In  Paris, 


France,  is  connected  with  the 
Tuileries  by  a  long  gallery  which 
contains  the  French  national  col- 
lection of  pictures.  On  the  site 
of  the  present  palace  once  stood 
a  castle,  the  hunting-seat  of  King 
Dagobert,  which  was  called  Lou- 
veterie,  or  wolf-hundng  establish* 
ment,  whence  the  name  Louvre 
is  said  to  be  derived.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  by  Napoleon 
250  years  after  the  first  founda- 
tions were  laid.  It  was  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  several  mon- 
archs  of  France,  but  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.  it  has  been  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 
Its  galleries  are  filled  with  paint- 
ings by  the  best  masters,  such  as 
Raphael,  Murillo,  Guido,  Dome- 
nicnino,  and  others,  also  splendid 
vases,  mosaics,  and  sculptures, 
with  many  valuable  and  magnifi- 
cent reliques  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France. 


**I  mnst  confess  that  the  vast 
and  beautiful  edifice  struck  me  far 
more,  than  the  pictures,  sculpture,  and 
curiosities  whien  it  contains,  —  the  shell 
more  than  the  kernel  Inside ;  such  no- 
ble suites  of  rooms  and  balls  were 
those  through  which  we  first  passed, 
containing  Egyptian,  and,  fimber  on- 
ward, Greek  and  Roman  antiquities; 
the  walls  cased  in  variegated  marbles, 
the  ceilings  glowing  with  beautiful  fres- 
cos; the  whole  extended  into  infinite 
vistas  by  mirrors  that  seemed  like  va. 
cancy,  and  multiplied  every  thing  for- 
ever. .  .  .  From  the  pictures  we  went 
into  a  suite  of  rooms  where  are  pre- 
served many  relics  of  the  ancient  and 
later  kings  of  France.  ...  If  each 
monarch  could  have  been  summoned 
from  Hades  to  claim  his  own  relics,  we 
should  have  had  the  halls  Aill  of  the 
old  Childerics,  Charleses,  Bourbons 
and  Capets,  Henrys  and  Louises, 
snatching  with  ghostly  hands  at  scep- 
tres, swords,  armor,  and  mantles ;  and 
Napoleon  would  have  seen,  apparenUy, 
almost  every  thing  that  personally  be- 
longed to  him,— nis  coat,  his  cocked 
hats,  his  camp-desk,  his  field-bed,  hia 
knives,  forks,  and  plates,  and  even  a 
lock  of  his  hair."  Bayothome, 


**  ^Vhat  a  paradise  this  gallery 
is  for  French  students,  or  foreigners 
who  sojourn  in  the  capital !  It  Is  hardlv 
necessarv  to  say  that  the  brethren  of 
the  brush  are  not  usually  supplied  by 
Fortune  with  any  extraordinary  wealth 
or  means  of  ei^o^ing  the  luxuries  witk 
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wbich  Paris,  more  than  any  other  dty, 
aboundfl.  But  h^re  they  have  a  luxury 
which  surpasses  all  others,  and  sjpend 
their  days  in  a  palace  which  nil  the 
money  of  all  the  Kothschilds  could  not 
buy.  Thev  sleep,  perhaps,  In  a  garret, 
and  dine  in  a  cellar;  but  no  grandee 
in  Europe  has  such  a  drawing-room. 
Kings*  houses  have  at  best  hut  damask 
hangings  and  gilt  cornices.  What  are 
those  to  a  wall  covered  with  canvas  by 
Paul  Veronese,  or  a  hundred  yards  of 
Rubens?  .  .  .  Hero  is  a  room  half  a 
mtle  long,  with  as  many  windows  as 
Aladdin's  palace,  open  from  sunrise  till 
evening,  ^nd  free  to  ail  r:ianner8  and 
varieties  of  study."  Thackeray. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  the  Lovmre 
with  more  attention,  Its  severall  courts 
and  PavlUons.  One  of  the  Quadrangles, 
begun  by  Hen.  IV.  and  finished  by  his 
•on  and  grandson,  is  a  superb  but  mlx'd 
structure.  The  cornices,  mouldings,  and 
compartments,  with  the  Insertion  of  sev- 
eral colored  marbles  have  been  of  great 


ex  pence.    We  went  through  the  long  nU- 

rv,  pav'd  with  white  and  black  marEle, 

richly  fhitted  and  painted  afrttca.    'I'he 


front  looking  to  the  river,  tho'  of  rare 
work  for  the  carving,  yet  wants  of  that 
magnificence  which  a  plainer  and  truer 
designe  would  have  contributed  to  it. 

Jc/hn  Evelyn^  Diary 1 8  Feb.,  1644. 

Tt  was  thy  Pleasure  House,  thy  Palace 
of  Dainty  Devices;  thy  Louvre,  or  thy 
White-Hall.  Charles  Lamb. 

IiOiiTre,  Mus^e  du.  See  Musts 
Du  Louvre. 

I*ove.  See  Earthly  Lovr,  Gar- 
den OF  liOVB,  and  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love. 

Iiovell'8  Fond.  See  Lovewell's 
Pond. 

I«overs'  Iieap.  See  Sappho'8  Leap. 

lovewell's  Pond.  A  small  lake 
near  the  village  of  Fryebur}?,  in 
Maine,  noted  as  bein^  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  fight  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  old  colonial  days.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and 
sanguinary  of  the  many  encoun- 
ters between  the  early  settlers 
and  the  savages;  and  the  fame  of 
the  heroism  there  displayed  by 
the  brave  colonists,  under  the 
lead  of  Capt.  John  Lovewell 
(from  whom  the  pond  takes  its 
name),  still  survives  in  ballad  and 
tradition.    [Also  LoveWs  Pond.] 

••  What  time  the  nohle  Lovewell  came 
With  flftv  men  fh>m  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  t^equot  tribe  to  tame. 
With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 


With  footsteps  low  shall  travellers  go 
Where  Lovetoeirt  Pond  shines  clear  and 
bright. 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid 
Who  fell  In  Lovewell's  bloody  fight" 

Loving  Gup.  The  name  given  to 
a  goblet,  usually  of  silver,  which 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  like  the 
Lord  Mayor's  feast,  is  passed  from 
one  guest  to  another  at  the  table, 
each  raising  it  to  his  lips  and 
tasting  of  its  contents. 

a  playfhl  fancy  could  have  carried  the 
matter  farther,  could  have  depicted  the 
feast  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  .  .  .  and  Mr. 
Tuole  behind  ifip  central  throne,  bawling 
out  to  the  assembled  guests  and  dignita- 
ries :  '*  My  Lord  So-and-so,  my  Lord  What- 
d'ye-call-  Im,  my  Lord  Etcetera,  the 
Lord  Mayor  pledges  you  all  In  a  Loving- 
Cup**  Thackeray, 

Low  Life  and  High  liife.  A  pic- 
ture of  two  dogs  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (1802-1873).  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  The  sub- 
ject of  High  Life  is  a  slender  and 
delicate  deerhound,  long  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Maida,"  at  home 
in  the  luxurious  chamber  of  its 
master.  The  picture  was  painted 
in  1829.  The  subject  of  Low  Life 
is  a  massive  bull-dog,  sitting  in  a 
rude  doorway,  keeping  guard 
with  one  eye  over  the  hat,  boots, 
and  pint-pot  of  his  master  the 
butcher,  and  with  the  other  lasuly 
blinking  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

LSwenburg.  An  artificial  ruined 
castlenearCassel,  Germany,  fitted 
in  every  respect  to  correspond 
with  the  description  of  a  Middle- 
Age  fortress,  **  with  moat,  draw- 
bridge, chapel,  and  garden  of 
pyramidal  trees." 

LSwendenkmal.  See  Lion  of  Lu- 
cerne. 

Iiowther  Arcades.  One  of  the 
principal  arcades  in  London. 

IiOwther  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  near  Carlisle, 
England. 

Iiuca,  Accademia  di  San.    See  St. 

Ll'KK. 

Iiuccombe  Chine.  A  curious  and 
celebrated  ravine  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  not  far  from  Ventnor, 
much  visited  by  tourists. 
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Lucerne,  Iiion  of.  See  Lion  of 
Lucerne. 

Luohsberg.  [Lynx  Mountain.]  A 
remarkable  natural  curionity  in 
the  shape  of  a  disintegrated  and 
phosphorescent  mountain  near 
Alexandersbad,  on  the  route  be- 
tween Frankfurt  and  Carlsbad  in 
Germany.  The  phenomenon  is 
probably  owing  either  to  an 
earthquake,  or  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
them. 

Luck  of  ZidenhalL  This  name  is 
given  to  a  drinking-vessel  long 
and  carefully  preserved  at  Bden- 
hall,  in  Cumberland,  England. 
It  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  elves  at  one 
of  their  banquets,  bv  a  member 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Mus- 
grave,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  one  of  their  domestics. 
The  fortunes  of  the  house  are,  or 
at  least  were,  believed  to  depend 
upon  its  preservation. 

"  If  that  glass  do  break  or  MI, 
Farewell  to  the  luck  ofEdenhall.'* 

It  is  described  as  a  tall  enam- 
elled glass,  apparently  of  Vene- 
tian workmansnip  of  the  tenth 
century;  and  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chalice  belonging  to 
St.  Cuthbert's  ruined  chapel,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  hall. 
Xx)ngfellow  has  translated  from 
the  German  |:>oet  Uhland  a  pretty 
ballad  about  the  ''  Luck  of  JSden- 
hall." 


One  legend  connected  with  this 
curious  heirloom  relates  that  the  but- 
ler having  gone  to  the  well  uf  St.  Cuth> 
bert  found  there  a  group  of  fairies, 
and  this  remarkable  goblet  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  well.  He  seized  It; 
and  the  fairies,  having  tried  in  vain  to 
recover  it,  fled,  ezclairaing,  — 

"  If  this  glass  do  break  or  AiU, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall." 

The  letters  I.  H.  8.  are  Inscribed  on 
the  case  containing  the  cup,  hence  the 
surmise  that  it  was  originally  a  chal- 
ice. 

For  Its  keeoer  takes  a  race  of  might. 
The  fraelle  goblet  of  crysul  tiill ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right: 
Kllng  t  klang  I  —  with  a  harder  blow  than 

all 
Will  1  try  the  Lock  of  Edenhall  I 


As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 

Huddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall ; 

And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames 

start; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

Lucretia.  A  picture  by  Albert 
Durer  (1471-1528),  the  German 
painter.  In  the  Gallery  of  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

Imcretia,  A  picture  by  Jacopo 
Palina,  called  Palma  Veochio 
(1480?-1548?).  In  the  Belvedere 
Gallery,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Iiucretia.  A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  "Sow  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Butler  Johnstone,  London. 

Iiudgate.    Anciently  one   of   the 

Srincimtl  gates  of  tne  city  of  Lon- 
on.  Its  traditional  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  mythical  British 
king  Lud  (66  B.C.),  who  is  said 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  have 
built  it.  Ludgate  Hill  is  the 
name  of  the  great  street,  one  of 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares 
in  London,  extending  from  Bridge 
Street  to  St.  Paul's. 

Ludgate  HiU.    See  Ludoatb. 

Cheapside,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and 

ludgaUJIill, 
£ach  name  a  very  story  In  Itself. 

Jiobert  Uighton. 

Ludgate    Prison.     A   celebrated 

S risen  for  poor  debtors  in  Lon- 
on,  taken  down  in  1760-G2. 

Ludlow  Castle.  An  ancient  castle 
in  Ludlow,  county  of  Salop,  Eng- 
land, of  which  fine  remains  exist. 


_  "Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tho  nmtx 
chevalier  of  his  age,  the  po«t,  and  lov- 
er of  letters  and  men  of  letters,  was 
no  doubt  a  frequent  resident  in  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  probably  there  collected 
at  times  around  him  the  Bpensers  and 
the  Ralelghs  and  the  other  literary 
•tars  of  the  day."         Thomat  Wright. 

I  mast  hold  Ludlou  Castle  an  honest 
house,  for  which  Milton's  "  Comus  "  was 
written,  and  the  company  nobly  bred, 
which  performed  it  with  knowle«ige  and 
sjrmpatny.  Enurttm. 

Ludovisi  Juno.     See  Ji7KO,  and 
also  Villa  Ludovisi^ 

Ludovisi,  Villa.    See  Villa  Jjo- 

DOVISI. 
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fjudwiffstrasse.  FLoais  Street.]  A 
noted  street  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
with  magnificent  buildings. 

liueg  Castle.  A  remarkable  castle 
constructed  in  a  cavern  near  the 
grotto  of  Adelsbers,  in  Southern 
Austria.  It  was  ouilt  in  1570. 
It  can  only  be  approached  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  by  ladders 
and  drawbridges.  It  has  served 
as  a  mysterious  place  of  retreat 
for  centuries. 

Iiuke,  St.    See  St.  Luke. 

Iioinley  Castle.  A  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough,  near  Dur- 
ham, England. 

Iiundjr's  Ijane.  A  locality  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
the  United  States  forces  and  the 
British  in  1814,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter. 

The  coange  which  girls  exhibit  Is  lllce 
A  battle  of  Lundy**  Ltme^  or  a  tea-flght. 

JSiMt*$on. 

Iinng*  Amo.  [Along  the  Amo.] 
The  celebrated  street  and  thor- 
oughfare of  Florence,  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  Arno,  which  divides 
the  city.  Also  the  principal 
street  in  Pisa,  Italy. 

Who,  that  remembers  Florence,  does 
not  remember  well  the  San  Miniato  in 
Monte,  towering  on  its  loAy  eminence 
above  the  city,  and  viable  along  ttie 
Zanva*  Amo  fh>m  the  Ponte  alle  Orazie  to 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja  ?       Jin.  Jameam. 

liurlei.    See  Lorelei. 

liute  Flayer.  A  picture  by  Michel- 
angelo Amerighi,  called  Caravag- 
gio  (1069-1609).  In  the  Lichten- 
Htein  Collection,  Vienna,  Austria. 
See  Lady  with  the  Lute. 

Ijuther's  Beeoh.  A  magnificent 
tree  which  formerly  stood  near 
Liebenstein,  Germany,  on  the 
l)orders  of  the  Thuringian  forest, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  tree 
under  which  the  reformer  was 
seized  on  his  return  from  Worms, 
and  carried  to  the  prison  of  the 
Wartburg. 

Ijuther's  OeU.  A  room  in  the  Au- 
gustine convent  in  Erfurt,  Ger- 


many, memorable  as  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sreat  reformer 
lived  while  a  mouK,  and  which 
contains  his  Bible  and  other  in- 
teresting relics. 

Luther's  Elm  Tree.  A  tree  near 
Worms,  Germany,  famous  from 
the  tradition  that  the  great  re- 
former rested  under  it  on  his 
memorable  journey  to  the  city. 

Luther's  House.  A  mansion  in 
Wittenberg,  Germany,  where  the 
reformer  lived  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  which  is  careful  Iv  pre- 
served in  an  almost  unaltered 
condition.  It  contains  various 
interesting  relics. 

Luton-Hoo.  Formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  near  Bed- 
ford, England.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1843. 


"  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not 
regret  having  come  to  see.  It  Is  a  very 
stately  palace  indeed.  The  dignity  of 
the  rooms  is  very  great,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  pictures  is  beyond  expectation 
—  beyond  hope."  Dr.  Johnwn, 

Luxembourg.  See  MustR  du  Lux- 
EHBOUBO  and  Paulis  de  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Luxor.  See  Obelisk  of  Luxob 
and  Temple  of  Luxor. 

Lyoabettus.  A  rocky  conical  hill 
of  considerable  height,  about  one 
mile  north-east  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  forming  a  striking  feature  in 
the  scenerv  of  Athens,  Greece. 
This  hill  is  said  to  have  been 
dropped  here,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  of  Athens,  by  Pal- 
las Minerva,  who,  at  the  birth  of 
Erichthonius,  the  ancient  king  of 
Attica,  came  from  her  temple  at 
Pallen^,  and  bore  this  hill  through 
the  air  in  her  arras  as  a  birthday 
gift.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
mountain  of  St.  George. 


*'Thi8  hill  is  to  the  Grecian 
capital  what  Vcituvina  is  to  Naples,  or 
Arthur's  Boat  to  Edinburgh;  from  ita 
summit  Athens  and  its  neighborhood 
lie  unrolled  before  the  eye  asln  a  map." 

Jfurrai/, 

Lyceum.    A  famous  school  in  an- 
cient Athens,  where  the  philos- 
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opher  Aristotle  taught  his  pupils 
while  walking  about  with  them, 
from  which  circumstance  his 
school  is  known  as  the  Peripa- 
tetic (from  6r.  vepivarciv,  to  walk 
about).  The  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  Lyceius,  a  surname  of 
Apollo  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
and  has  bequeathed  the  name  to 
similar  modern  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  kchools  of  ancient  aages ;  hit  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Jjyeeum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next 

MOUm, 

Lyceum  Theatre.  The  Royal  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  Strand,  London, 
was  built  in  1834,  and  so  called 
from  a  former  academy  or  ex- 
hibition-room, which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theatre  in  1790,  and 
burnt  in  1830. 

Lyoian  Gallery.  A  collection  of 
Oreek  works  of  sculpture,  con- 
sisting of  reliefs,  tombs,  and  sarr 
ooph£^  brought  to  Bngland  by 


Sir  Charles  Fellows  from  Xan- 
thus,  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  in 
1841,  and  now  deposited  in  a  room 
specially  devoted  to  the  purpose 
in  the  British  Museum,  London. 
[Called  also  the  Lycian  Marbles.] 

Lyon's  Inn.  A  seminary  of  lesal 
learning  in  London  —  one  of  the 
nine  inns  of  chancery.  Lyon's 
Inn,  once  a  hostelry,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1863. 


They  cut  his  throat  fh>m  ear  to 
His  brains  they  battered  In: 

His  name  was  Mr.  William  Wears, 
He  dwelt  in  Lyon^t  Am. 

Lysicrates.  See  Choraoic  Monu- 
ment OF  Ltsicratbs. 

Lyversberg  Passion.  A  paintins 
of  the  Passion,  or  suffering  ot 
Christ,  attributed  to  Israel  von 
Meckenen  (1440-1603),  but  really 
by  an  unknown  master.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  ha^'ing  been 
owned  by  Herr  Lyvexsbeig.  At 
Cologne,  Oermany. 
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Mabille.    See  Jabdik  Mabillb. 

Macaroni  Club.  A  company  of 
ecceutric  fops  who  flourished  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  dressed  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner.  One  of  their 
most  noticeable  peculiarities  was 
wearing  a  large  Knot  of  hair  upon 
the  back  of  the  head.  Their 
name  was  derived  from  their  hav* 
ins  always  upon  the  dinner-table 
a  aish  of  macaroni,  then  a  novelty 
iu  England.  For  a  time  these 
eccentric  voung  men  were  the 
leaders  of  fashion  in  London. 
Every  thing,  from  the  costume  of 
the  clergy  to  the  music  at  public 
entertainments,  was  a  la  Macor 
roni. 


**  A  winter  without  polities  — 
even  our  Macaronis  entertain  the  town 
with  nothing  but  new  dresses,  and  the 
size  of  their  nosegays.  Tbey  have 
lost  all  their  money,  and  exhausted 
their  credit,  and  can  no  longer  gome 
for  £90,000  a  night.'*    Horace  WalpoU. 

Macbeth' 8  Oaim.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  spot  where 
Macbeth,  flying  from  liis  castle 
at  Dunsinane,  was  slain  by  Mac- 
duff.   See  DcjMSiNANS  Hill. 

Macedonian,  The.  A  British  frig- 
ate captured  in  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  United  States  frigate  Corir 
stitiition. 

McOill  Street.  A  main  thorough- 
fare in  Montreal,  Can. 

McHenry,  Fort.  See  Fobt  Mo- 
Hknby. 

M' Swine's  Ghin.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ireland.  It  is  a  prodigious  cavitv 
into  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
such  force  as  to  produce  a  sound 
capable,  it  is  saia,  of  being  heard 
distinctly  a  distance  of  between 
20  and  30  miles,  and  shooting  up 
a  shaft  of  water  some  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  air. 


"Altogether,  perhaps,  so  ex. 
traordlnary  a  natural  marvel  does  not 
exist  in  the  British  dominions.'* 

Mr.  and  Mrt.  Hall, 

Machpelah,  Cave  of.  See  Cavb 
OF  Machpblah. 

Mad  Margery.  [Dutch,  De  dulle 
Oriete.]  An  enormous  piece  of 
ordnance  preserved  at  Ghent, 
Belgium.  It  is  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  was  used  by  the  citizens 
of  Ghent  at  the  siege  of  Oude- 
narde  in  1382. 


Madama,  Villa. 

DAHA. 


See  Villa  Ma- 


Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition. 
A  famous  exhibition  of  waxwork 
figures  in  London.  It  is  situated 
in  Baker  Street. 


"  Many  of  these,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  French  Revolution, 
were  modelled  from  life,  or  death,  by 
Madame  Tussaud,  who  was  herself  im- 
prisoned and  in  danger  of  the  guillo* 
tine,  with  Madame  Beauhamais  and 
her  child  Hortense  as  her  associates." 

Hare, 

Madeleine,  The.  This  church  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  prin- 
cipal facade  looks  upon  the  Rue 
Boyale  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  is  very  magnificent. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  rich- 
ly decorated  in  gilt  and  marble. 
It  contains  many  paintings  and 
sculptures  illustrative  of  the  life 
of  the  Magdalene.  In  May,  1871, 
300  insurgents  were  driven  by  the 
Versailles  troops  into  this  church 
and  there  killed. 


,    "  The  most  sumptuous  fane  ever 

erected  to  her  [the  Magdalen'i}]  special 
honor  is  that  which,  of  late  years,  has 
arisen  In  the  city  of  Paris.  The  church, 
or  rather  temple,  of  La  Madeleine 
stands  an  excelling  monument,  if  not 
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of  modem  piety  at  least  of  modern  art. 
That  whicn  is  now  the  temple  of  the 
lowly  penitent  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
Le  TempU  de  la  Gloire.*' 

Mrs.  Jameton, 


,    "A  Grecian  temple  requires  to 

be  seen  against  the  sky,  and  loses  all 
its  dignity  when  surrounded  by  lofty 
buildkigs.*'  Fergu99on, 

The  Attic  temple  whose  msjestic  room 
Contained  the  presence  uf  Olympian  Jove. 
With  smooth  Hymeitus  round   It   and 

above 
Softening  the  splendor  by  a  sober  bloom. 
Is  yielding  fast  to  Time's  irreverentdoom ; 
Wnile  on  the  then  barbarian  banks  of 

Seine 
That  nubler  type  Is  realized  again 
In  perftct  form,  and  dedicate — to  whom  ? 
To  a  poor  Syrian  girl  of  lowest  name, 
A  hapless  creature.  piti(\il  and  frail 
As  ever  wore  her  lire  in  sin  and  sliame ; 
Of  whom  all  history  has  this  single  tale.  ~ 
**  She  loved  the  Christ,  she  wept  beside 

his  grave, 
And  He.  for  that  love's  sake,  all  else  for- 


gave. 


Lord  Houghum. 


Madeleine,  Boulevart  de  la.  One 
of  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  ex- 
tending only  about  600  feet  from 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine.   See 

BoCJLBVAttDS. 


Madem's  WelL 
Well. 


See  St.  Maj>bm*8 


Madison  Square.  A  fashionable 
park  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
some  six  acres  in  extent,  three 
miles  from  the  Battery.  It  is 
bordered  by  magnificent  hotels, 
and  contains  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Worth. 

Miss  Flora  M'Flimsey,  ot  Madtton  Sguare, 

ir.  A.  Butler. 

Madison's  Oare.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Augusta  County,  Va. 


"  It  extends  into  the  earth  about 
800  feet,  branching  into  subordinate 
caverns,  and  at  length  terminates  in 
two  different  places  at  basins  of  water 
of  unknown  extent.  The  vault  of  this 
cave  is  of  solid  limestone  from  20  to  40 
or  60  feet  high,  through  which  water 
is  continually  percolating.  This  trick* 
ling  down  the  sides  of  the  cave  has 
incrusted  them  over  in  the  form  of  ele. 
gant  drapery."  Jefferwn. 

Madness.  One  of  two  celebrated 
statues  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber 
(d.  1700?),  which  formerly  adorned 
the  principal  gate  of  the  old  Beth- 
Jehem  Hospital,  London,  and  are 
now  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 


new  Bethlem  Hospital.  The  com- 
panion figure  is  called  Melan- 
choly.   See  Mblamcholy. 


**  These  are  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
and  natural  spirit  in  sculpture.  .  .  . 
Those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time 
are  fixed  to  the  spot  wiih  terror  and 
awe.  .  .  .  From  the  degradation  of  the 
actual  madhouse  we  turn  overpowered 
and  disgusted,  but  from  these  magnifi- 
cent creations  we  retire  in  mingled  awe 
and  admiration.^*  CufuUnffKam* 

Madonna.  [Mv  lAdy,  i.e.  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.]  The  favorite  subject 
of  pictorial  representation  by  the 
great  religious  painters  of  the 
Middle  A^s. 


_  ••  Of  the  pictures  in  our  galler- 
ies, public  or  private,  .  .  .  the  largest 
and  most  beautifiil  portion  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Madonna, — her  character, 
her  person ,  her  history.  It  was  a  theme 
which  never  tired  her  votaries,  whether, 
as  in  the  hands  of  great  and  sincere 
artista,  it  became  one  of  the  noblest  nod 
loveliest,  or,  as  in  the  hands  of  super- 
ficial, unbelieving,  time-serving  artfau, 
one  of  the  moat  degraded.  All  thai 
human  genius,  insplrad  by  faith,  could 
achieve  of  best ;  all  that  fimaticiam, 
sensualism,  atheism,  could  perpetrate 
of  worst,  —  do  we  find  in  the  cycle  of 
those  representations  which  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin.** 

Mrt.  Jatnt90n. 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  com- 
positions upon  this  theme,  a  few 
of  the  more  celebrated  and  famil- 
iar, especially  those  which  bear  a 
distinctive  title,  are  given  below. 
See  also,  for  pictures  relating  to 
this  subject,  UOLT  Family  and 
Virgin. 

Madonna.  An  altar-piece  by  Gio- 
vanni Cimabue  (1240-1302?).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  Italy. 

49"  "  In  spite  of  its  colossal  sise, 
and  formal  attitude  and  severe  style, 
the  face  of  this  Madonna  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  has  been  well  descrioed  aa 
*  sweet  and  unearthly,  reminding  you 
of  a  sibyl.' "  Mrs.  Jame$fm, 

49"  **  It  happened  that  this  work 
was  so  much  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  people  of  that  day,  they  having 
then  never  seen  any  thing  better,  that 
it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other 
festal  demonatrationa,  from  the  houae  of 
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Clmabue  to  the  cburch.  .  .  .  All  the 
men  and  women  of  Florence  hastened 
in  crowds  to  admire  it,  making  all  poB- 
dble  demonstrations  of  delight.'* 

Vasari,  Tran$, 


**  We  next  saw  the  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  by  Cimabue,  which 
was  deemed  a  miracle  in  its  day,  and 
still  brightens  the  sombre  walls  with 
the  lustre  of  its  gold  ground.*' 

Bright  and  brave, 
Thst  picture  was  accounted,  mark,  of  old ! 
A  kfnK  i»tood  bare  before  its  sovran  uraoe; 
A  reverent  people  shouted  to  behold 
The  picture,  not  the  king;  and  even  the 
place 
Containing  such  a  miracle,  grew  bold, 
liamed  the  Klad  Borgo  tnm  that  beau- 
teous ftbce. 

A  noble  picture !  worthy  of  the  shout 

Wherewith  along  tbe  streets  the  people 

bore 

Its  cherub  faces,  which  the  sun  threw  out 

Until    they  stooped   and  entered  the 

cJiurch  door !  Mra.  Browning. 

SCadonna.  A  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rottl  (1474-13«4).  In  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium. 


"  This  Madonna  is  one  of  Mi- 
chael Angeio's  finest  works.  She  is 
looking  straight  forward;  a  handker- 
chief is  placed  across  her  hair,  and  falls 
aofUy,  on  both  sides,  on  her  neck  and 
sboulders.  In  her  countenance,  in  her 
look,  there  is  a  wonderful  majesty,  a 
queenly  gravity,  as  if  she  felt  the  thou- 
sand pious  glances  of  the  people  who 
look  up  to  her  on  the  altar.'* 

Orimm,  Trana. 

Kadonna  Aldobrandinl.  A  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  her  as  **  seated 
upon  a  oench,  and  bending  ten- 
derly toward  the  little  St.  John, 
her  left  arm  around  him;  he 
reaches  up  playfully  for  a  flower 
offered  to  him  by  the  Infant 
Christ  who  rests  on  his  mother's 
lap."  This  picture  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Madonna  Ancajanl.  A  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  so  called  from 
a  family  of  that  name  at  Spoleto, 
Italy,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed. It  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest picture  by  Raphael  in  Ger- 
many, after  the  Sistine  Madonna, 


but  it  has  suffered  much  from  in« 
jury.  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Madonna  and  Child  with  a  Lily. 
An  admired  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686),  one  of  his  best 
works.  In  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Madonna  and  Child  with  8.  Anne. 
A  £Toup  of  figures  executed  by 
Andrea  Sansovino  (1460-1529),  the 
Italian  sculptor,  for  the'  church 
of  S.  Agostino,  Florence,  Italy. 


•*  One  of  the  most  beautifUl  de- 
tached groups  of  modern  art." 

LUbke,  Tran9. 

Madonna  at  the  Well.  A  picture 
by  Giuliauo  Bugiardini  (1481- 
1556).  Formerly  attributed  to 
Raphael.  In  the  Uffizi,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Madonna  ool  Divino  Amore.  [Ma- 
donna with  the  Divine  Love.J  A 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  or, 
as  some  think,  by  Giulio  Romano 
(1492-1546).  Now  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  Italy. 

Madonna  del  Ansidei.  A  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 
Now  at  Blenheim,  England. 

Madonna  del  Baoino.    [Madonna 


of   the    Basin, 
picture  by  Giu 


A  well-known 
io  Romano  (1492- 
1546).    In  the  gallery  at  Dresden, 
Saxony. 


*'  The  Child  stands  In  a  basin, 
and  the  young  St.  John  pours  water 
upon  him  from  a  vase,  while  Mary 
washes  him.  Bt.  Elisabeth  stands  by, 
holding  a  napkin ;  St.  Joseph  behind  is 
looking  on.  Notwithstanding  the  home- 
liness of  the  action,  there  is  nere  a  reli- 
gious and  mysterious  significance,  pre- 
figuring the  Baptism."    Mr».  Jameson, 

Madonna  del  Baldaochino.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Canopy.]  1.  A 
celebrated  altar-piece  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  in  which  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  are  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  a  throne  over 
which  is  a  canopy  (baldacchino), 
the  curtains  of  which  are  held  by 
two  angels.  This  picture  was 
left  unfinished  by  Raphael.    It  is 
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in   the   Pittt    FBOace,    Florence, 
Italy. 

49"  **Tbe  picture  is  not  deficient 
In  the  aolemnity  suited  to  a  cbnrcfa 
•object,  ...  in  ottier  respects,  liow- 
ever,  the  taste  of  the  nat>trali9ti  pre- 
▼ails,  and  the  beads  are  in  general  de- 
T<>id  of  nobleness  and  real  dignity." 

JSattiake. 

2.  A  large  picture  by  Fib  Bar- 
tolommeo  (1469-1517),  the  Italian 
painter.  In  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Kadoima  del  Cardellino.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Goldfinch.]  A  beaa- 
tifnl  painting  of  the  Viiigin  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (148^1520).  Now 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Pal- 
ace in  Florence,  Italy.  The  lit- 
tle St.  John  is  represented  as 
offering  a  goldfinch  to  the  Infant 
Christ,  whence  the  name  of  the 
picture. 

49"  "  The  form  and  oonntenance  of 
the  Madonna  are  here  of  the  purest 
beauty;  the  little  Baptist  also  is  ex- 
tremelv  sweet ;  but  the  conception  of 
the  Innnt  Christ  does  not  fulfil  the  mas- 
ter's Intention,  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  represent  the  dignity  of  a  di- 
▼ine  being  in  a  childlike  form;  both 
the  figure  and  expression  are  rather 
stiff  and  affected."  JSattlaJte. 


.  _  "  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample [of  the  domestic  style  of  trtuit- 
ment]  which  could  be  cited  from  the 
whole  range  of  art  in  Raphael's  Mo' 
donna  del  CanUUitio.** 

Mrs.  Jamewn. 


•**  The  divine  goodness  expressed 
In  the  countenance  of  the  Child  Jesus 
whilst  he  holds  bis  hands  over  the  lit- 
tle bird,  and  seems  to  say, '  Not  one  of 
these  Is  forgotten  by  my  Father,'  is  be- 
yond all  description." 

Frederika  Bremer, 

Madonna  del  Donatore.  See  Ma- 
donna Dl  FOLIONO. 

Madonna  del  GigUo.  [Madonna 
of  the  Lily.]  A  picture  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In  the 
collection  of  Lord  Garvagh. 

Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  fof  the 
Grand  Duke].  A  well-lcnown 
pi(;ture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  the  Mother 
holding  the  Child  tranquilly  in 
her  arinH,  and  looking  uown  In 
deep  thought.  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


"The   Madamma    Gram.   Dmra 

marks  the  growing  traaaition  from  the 
first  to  the  second  manner  of  Rapbnel." 

J.  S.  Harford. 

I  ICadoniia  del  Orto.  A  celebrated 
church  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Venice,  Italy.  It  contains 
amoiu;  other  pictures  the  famous 
Last  Judgment  of  Tintoretto. 

ICadonna  del  Pasaesio.  rMadoii- 
na  of  the  Walking-place.j  A  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family,  consist- 
ing of  four  figures,  —  tlie  Virgin, 
the  Child,  the  infant  St.  John, 
with  St.  Joseph  standing  by, — 
commonly  attributed  to  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  but  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  paint- 
ed by  Francesco  Penni.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
but  is  now  in  the  Bridgewater 
Collection,  in  London.  Copies  of 
this  picture  are  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples,  and  elsewhere. 

49""  In  a  Holy  Family  of  fonr  fig- 
ures, we  have  frequently  the  Virgin, 
the  Child,  and  the  in(|mt  Bt.  John, 
with  8l  Joseph  standing  bv.  Rapha- 
ers  Madonna  del  J^ueegio  is  an  exam- 
ple.** Mre.  Jameeon. 

Madonna  del  Pesce.  [Madonna 
of  the  Fish.]  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  St. 
Jerome  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  an  archangel  with  the 
young  Toblt  who  carries  a  fish. 
The  picture  derives  its  name 
from  this  last  circumstance.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas.  This  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Madrid,  Spain. 

49" "Tobias  with  the  fi'eh  was  an 
earlv  type  of  baptism.  In  lUphael's 
Madonna  dell*  Pesce,  he  is  introduced 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  painter,  but 
not  without  a  reference  to  a  more 
sacred  meaning,  that  of  the  guardian 
spirit  of  all  humanity.** 

Jfrs.  Jameeon. 

Madonna  del  Fozzo.  [Madonna 
of  the  Well.]  A  picture  attrib- 
uted to  Raphael  (1483-1520),  but 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  work 
of  Ginlio  Romano  (1402-1546).  In 
the  Tribune  of  the  Ufiizi,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 
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BCadonna  del  Bosario.  [Madonna 
of  the  Rosary  J  A  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Salvi,  surnamed  Sasao- 
ferrato  (1605-1685),  and  his  most 
celebrated  work.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Sabina,  at  Rome. 


"  When  the  Virgin  or  the  Child 
boldB  the  roMry,  It  [the  picture]  Is 
then  a  Madonna  del  Jioiiario,  and  paint* 
ed  for  the  Domlnlcana." 

Mr».  JamMon, 


**  Domenichino,  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Rome,  because  his  pro- 
ducUona  were 'neglected,  is  a  painter 
-who  always  touches  one  nearly.  His 
Madonna  del  Rosario  Is  crowded  with 
beauty.  Such  children  I  never  saw  in 
painting,  —  the  very  ideals  of  infantine 
grace  and  innocence.*'       N.  P,  WiUU. 

Madonna  del  Sacco.  [Madonna 
of  the  Sack.]  A  picture  by  An- 
drea Vanucchi,  called  Andrea 
del  Sarto  (1487-1531),  the  Italian 
painter,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
nis  masterpieces.  "A  lunette 
fresco,  known  and  praised  the 
world  over."  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  sack  on  which  Joseph 
leans.  It  is  minted  over  a  door 
in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  8S. 
Annunziata,  Florence,  Italy. 


•MMfi,  21  May.  We  went  to 
the  famous  piece  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  in  the  Annunclata;  the  storle  is 
that  the  Painter  In  a  time  of  dearth  bor- 
row'd  a  sack  of  come  of  the  religious  of 
that  convent,  and  repayment  being  de- 
manded, he  wrought  it  out  In  this  pic- 
ture, which  represents  Joseph  situng 
on  a  sack  of  come,  and  reading  to  the 
B.  Virgin;  apiece  infinitely  viUuod.'* 

John  Eoelyn. 

49"  "  Michael  Angclo  and  Raphael 
are  said  to  have  '  gazed  at  it  unceas- 
ingly.' It  is  much  defaced,  and  pre- 
serves only  Its  graceful  drawing.  The 
countenance  of  Mary  has  the  beau  rtnte 
of  singular  loveliness."      If.  P.  WiliU. 

ICadonna  del  Tempi.  A  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  so  called  from  the  Palazzo 
Tempi  at  Florence,  Italy,  where 
it  was  formerly  situated.  It  is 
now  in  the  Pinakothek,  at  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

Iladonna  del  Trono.  [Madonna 
of  the  Throne.]  A  famous  pic- 
ture by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (14e&- 


1517).      In    the    Uffizi   Gallery, 
Florence,  Italy. 

"The  perfect  architectonic  idea  is 
not  only  everywhere  set  forth  in  a  live- 
ly manner,  but  also  filled  with  the  no- 
blest individual  life."         Burckhardt. 

Madonna  del  Viagglo.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Gran  Duca. 

Madonna  deUa  Candelabra.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Candlestick.]  A 
well-known  circular  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  in  which  the 
Madonna  is  represented  seated, 
with  an  angel  on  each  side  bear- 
ing a  torch.  This  picture  is  now 
the  property  of  Hon.  U.  Butler 
Johnstone,  fSngland.  [Called  also 
La  Vierge  auz  Candilabreit.] 

Madonna  della  Casa  Colonna.  A 
picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Madonna  della  Casa  d' Alba.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  House  of  Alva, 
called  also  Madonna  della  Fa- 
miglia  d*Alva.l  A  beautiful  and 
well-known  circular  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  representing 
the  Madonna,  "  a  full-length  fig- 
ure seated  in  a  quiet  landscape; 
the  Child  on  her  lap,  she  holds  a 
book  in  her  hand;  the  little  St. 
John,  kneeling  before  his  divine 
companion,  oners  him  a  cross, 
which  he  receives  with  looks  of 
unutterable  love."  This  picture, 
which  was  formerly  in  London, 
is  now  in  the  Hermitage,  St. 
Petersburg.  There  is  a  copy  of 
it  in  the  Palazzo  della  Torre, 
Ravenna,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Casa  Tempi.  A 
picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1620),  in  which  the  Virgin  is  rep- 
resented standing  and  pressing 
the  Child  closely  to  her.     This 

ficture  was  formerly  in  Florence, 
taly,  but  is  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Madonna  della  Cintola.  [Madon- 
na of  the  Girdle.]  A  legendary 
subject  frequently  treatea  by  the 
Middle-Age  artists. 

The  legend  relates  that  when 
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Che  Madonna  ascended  Into  heaven,  In 
the  eight  of  the  apostles,  Thomas  was 
absent;  but  after  three  days  he  re- 
turned, and,  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
glorious  translation,  he  desired  that  her 
tomb  should  be  opened,  which  was 
done,  and  lo!  It  was  found  emptv. 
Then  the  Virgin,  taking  pity  on  his 
weakness  and  want  of  laitn,  thfew 
down  to  hlra  her  girdle,  that  this  tan- 
gible proof  might  remove  all  doubts  for- 
ever from  his  mind.  Hence,  in  many 
Elctures,  St.  Thomas  Is  seen  below, 
olding  the  girdle  in  his  hand.*' 

Jfr«.  Jame9on, 

tfadozma  della  Famiglia  Benti- 
▼oglio.  [Madonna  of  the  Benti- 
voglio  Family.]  A  picture  of  the 
Virgin   and    Child,  by   Lorenzo 

Costa  ( 1630?).    It  was  painted 

for  Giovanni  II.,  lord  of  Bologna 
from  1462  to  1506.  In  the  church 
of  San  Giacomo  at  Bologna,.Italy. 

Madonna  deUa  Famiglia  d'Alva. 
See  Madomma  della  Casa  d*Aj> 

BA. 

Madonna  deUa  Famiglia  Pesaro. 
A  picture  by  Titian  (1477-1676). 
In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Frari,  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Gatta.  [Madonna 
of  the  Cat.]  A  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family,  much  resembling 
the  so-called  "Pearl"  by  Ra- 
phael, executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano (1492-1646).  The  picture, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a 
cat  that  appears  in  it,  crouching 
in  a  corner,  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  Italy. 

49"  There  is  another  picture  bear- 
ing tills  name,  the  work  of  Federigo 
Baroccio  (1528-1612).  In  the  National 
Oailcry,  London. 

Madonna  dell'  Impannata  [of  the 
Paper  Window!.  A  well-known 
picture  of  the  virgin  and  Child 
by  Raphael  SanzTo  (1483-1620), 
deriviuf;  its  name  from  the  oiled- 
paper  window  in  the  background. 
It  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

49"  "The  incident  is  most  charm- 
ing. Two  women  have  brought  the 
Child,  and  hand  it  to  the  Mother;  and 
while  the  boy  turns,  still  laughing, 
after  them,  he  takes  fast  hold  of  the 
Mother's  dress,  who  seems  to  sav, 
*  Look,  he  likes  best  to  come  to  me.*  *^ 

Surckhardt, 


Madonna  dell'  Impnmeta.  A 
celebrated  church  and  pilgrim- 
shrine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Florence,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Iiuoertola.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Lizard.]  A  copy  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  of  a 
Holy  Family  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Madrid,  Spain.  This  copy  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  lizard 
which  appears  in  the  picture. 
See  Holy  Family  undeb  the 
Oak. 

Madonna  della  Miserioordla.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (14G9-1617),  the  Italian 
painter;  his  largest,  and  by  many 
considered  his  most  important^ 
work.  It  has  suffered  from  iu> 
juries  and  restorations.  It  is  in 
the  church  of  S.  Romano,  Lucca, 
Italy. 

Madonna  della  Roaa.  [Madonna 
with  the  Rose.]  A  well-known 
picture  by  Francesco  Maria  Mas- 
zuoli,  called  II  Parmlgiano  (1603- 
1640).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Oermany. 

Madonna  deUa  Soodella.  [Madon- 
na of  the  Cup.]  A  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family  by  Antonio  AUegri, 
sumamed  Correjado  (1494-15;i4), 
representing  the  virgin  as  hold- 
ing in  her  nand  a  cup  (whence 
the  name),  and  Joseph  as  bend- 
ing down  the  branches  of  a  i>alm- 
tree  to  gather  dates.  This  Ma- 
donna l^longs  to  the  claAs  of 
pictures  called  U  Riposn,  or  the 
Repose  in  Egypt,  q.v.  This  pic- 
ture is  in  the  Gallery  of  Parma, 
Italy. 


**  This  entirely  realistic  compo- 
sition,— the  infant  Saviour  is  dressed 
like  a  little  Italian  boy,  — though  much 
injured,  is  still  one  of  the  moat  trans- 
parently beauUful  of  his  [Correggio's] 
works.^ 

£a$ilake.  Handbook  q/PMnUng. 

Madonna  della  Sedia.  [Madonna 
of  the   Chair.]      See  Madokma 

DBLLA  SlSOOlOLA. 

Madonna  della  Seggiola  [of  the 
low  Chair] .  A  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1620),  and  per- 
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hape  the  most  familiar  of  all  his 
Madonnas  from  the  numerous  en- 
gravings and  other  reproductions 
of  it.  It  is  a  circular  picture, 
representing  the  Mother  seated 
on  a  low  chair,  holding  the  Child 
in  her  arms.  The  little  St.  John 
stands  by  her  side  with  folded 
hands.  *'  The  Madonna  wears  a 
gay  striped  handkerchief  on  her 
shoulders,  and  another  on  her 
head,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  women.  She  appears  as  a 
beautiful  and  blooming  woman, 
looking  out  of  the  picture  in  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  maternal 
love;  the  Cnild,  full  and  strong 
in  form,  has  an  ingenuous  ana 
grand  expression."  The  picture 
is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
Itay.  It  is  well  known  through 
the  engravings  of  Raphael  Mor- 

S^hen  (1758-1^3)  and  John  Gottr 
ried  Mailer  (1747-1890). 


*'  The  nuMt  beaniifal  picture  in 
the  world,  I  am  oonviiiced,  U  the  Ma- 
donna della  Segidola.  I  was  familiar 
with  it  in  a  hundred  engravings  and 
copiee,  and  therefore  it  shone  upon  me 
•8  with  a  familiar  heauty,  though  in- 
finitely more  divine  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  hefore.  .  .  .  Miss ,  whom  I 


met  in  the  gallerv,  told  me  that  to  oopv 
the  *  Madonna  della  Seggiola,*  appli- 
eation  must  be  made  five  years  before- 


hand, so  many  are 
aspire  to  copy  iu" 


the  artists  who 
Mawthome. 


The  crowned  Queen-Yirgln  of  Perugino 
sank  Into  a  simple  Italian  mother  in  Raf- 
fi^Ue'»'*Mddoima<^  the  Chair."  RutJtm, 

Created  br  Raphael  In  one  of  bis  poeti- 
cal Inspirations,  it  is  of  magical  ana  Om- 
clnatlng  beautv.  Perhaps  no  picture  has 
ever  been  renaered  so  popular  by  copies 
and  Imitations  of  every  sort.     Pouavonf. 

Madonna  della  Stella.  [Madonna 
of  the  Star.]  A  picture  by  CHo- 
vanni  da  Fiesole,  called  Frei  An- 
gelico  (1387-1455).  In  the  Museum 
of  St.  Mark,  Florence,  Italy. 

Madonna  della  Tenda.  [Madonna 
of  the  GurtainJ  A  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  C;hi1d  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1620),  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  celebrated  Madonna 
della  Seggiola,  of  the  IMtti  in 
Florence.  The  picture  derives 
its  name  from  a  curtain  in  the 
background.  Now  at  Munich, 
Bavuia.    There  is  a  repetition  of 


this  picture,  also  said  to  be  an 
original,  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Madonna  deUa  Vittoria.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Victory.]  A  large 
altar-piece  by  Andrea  Mantegna 
(1431-i5a)),   the  Italian   painter. 

•  It  was  i>aiuted  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  by  Gonzaga  over 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  It  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

49"  "  Another  class  of  votive  pic- 
tures are  especial  acts  of  thanksgiving; 
first,  for  victory,  as  La  Madonna  della 
Vittoria,  Notre  Dame  des  Vlctoires. 
The  Virgin  on  her  throne  is  then  at- 
tended  by  one  or  more  of  the  warrior 
saints,  together  with  the  patron  or  pat- 
roness of  the  victors.  She  is  then  Our 
Lady  of  Victory.  A  very  perfect  ex- 
ample of  these  victorious  Madonnas 
exists  in  a  celebrated  picture  by  An* 
drea  Mantegna."  Jfr«.  Jatne§on, 

He  [St.  Maurice]  stands  on  the  left  of 
the  Madonna  In  Mantegna's  liimoas  Jfo- 
donna  ddla  Vtltoria,  in  the  Louvre. 

Jin.  Jame$on. 

Madonna  dell'Lungo  Oollo.  [Ma- 
donna of  the  Long  Neck.]  A 
well-known  picture  oy  Francesco 
Maria  Mazzuoli,  called  II  Parmi- 
giano  (1503*1540).  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

49"  "  The  Madonna  dell'Lungo  Collo 
of  Parmigiano  might  be  cited  as  a  favor* 
able  example  of  artificial  and  wholly 
mistaken  grace.**  JUra,  Jametan* 

Madonna  deUo  Spasimo.  See 
Spasimo,  Lo. 

Madonna  di  Foligno.  A  noted 
altar-picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1620),  in  the  Vatican  Gal. 
lery  at  Rome,  originally  painted 
for  the  Church  of  Ara  CcbH.  In 
1565  it  was  removed  to  Foligno, 
and  later  to  Paris  where  it  was 
transferred  to  canvas  from  the 
wood  on  which  it  was  originally 
painted.  It  derives  its  name 
irom  the  city  of  Foligno,  which  is 
represented  in  the  back^ound 
with  a  bomb  falling  upon  it—  in 
allusion  probably  to  its  escape 
from  some  calamity.  A  tablet 
in  the  foreground  gives  color  to 
the  supposition  that  this  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  votive  picture. 
[Called  also  La  Vierge  axi  Dono^ 
taire,' 


^or.<P"«»"0/./^->., 
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"Tbe  wbole  picture  glows 
throughout  with  life  and  beauty,  hal- 
lowed by  that  profound  religious  senti- 
ment which  suggested  the  offering,  and 
which  the  sympathetic  artist  seems  to 
have  caught  from  the  grateful  donor." 

Mr».  Jameson. 

tfadonna  di  Loreto.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483>i620),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  as  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  Child  who  is  just 
waking.  The  original  of  this  pic- 
ture is  thought  to  be  lost ;  out 
there  is  a  picture  at  Florence,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Lawrie,  which  is 
pronounced  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  *'the  best  of  the  manv  edi- 
tions of  the  Loreto  Raphael,'^'  and 
*•  partly  by  his  hand.'^ 

Madonna  di  Lueca.  A  picture 
by  the  Flemish  painter  Jan  van 
Eyck  (1370-1441),  representing 
the  Virgin  enthroned,  giving  her 
breast  to  the  Child.  It  was  so 
called  from  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Luc- 
ca, but  is  now  in  the  St&del  In- 
stitute in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. 

jCadonna  di  Miserlcordia.  [Ma- 
donna of  Mercy.]  A  common 
subject  of  representation  bv  the 
great  mediseval  painters.  As  an 
example,  see  Miskbicobdia  di 
Lucca. 

Madonna  di  San  Brizio.  An  old 
Greek  representation  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  "  venerated  as 
miraculous,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tributed a  fabulous  antiquity." 
In  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto, 
Italy. 

Madonna  di  San  Francesco.  [Ma- 
donna of  St.  Frauds.]  A  pic- 
ture by  Andrea  Vanucchi,  called 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531), 
the  Italian  painter,  and  regard- 
ed as  one  oi  his  most  beautiful 
compositions.  It  is  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
Italy. 


"Andrea  del  Sarto  has  placed 
harpies  at  the  comer  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  throne,  in  his  famous  Madonna  di 
San  Francesco t  —  9Lffco%B  fault  in  that 
otherwise  grand  and  foultlcss  picture." 

Mrt.  Jameson* 


Madonna  di  San  GHorgio.  [Ma- 
donna of  St.  George.]  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Antonio  Alle- 
gri,  called  Correggio  (1494-1534). 
In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 


"  The  Madonna  di  Ban  Giorgio 
of  Corregglo  is  a  votive  altar-piece  ded- 
icated on  the  occasion  of  a  great  inun- 
dation of  the  river  Secehia.  The  Vir- 
sdin  is  seated  on  her  throne,  and  the 
Child  looks  down  on  her  worshipper* 
and  votaries.  St.  George  standa  in 
front  victorious,  his  foot  on  the  head  of 
the  dragon.'*  Mn,  Jasnemnu 

Madonna  di  San  Sebastiano.  See 
St.  Srbastiak. 

Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  A  large 
altar-picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  perhaps  the  most  widelv 
known  of  all  his  works  through 
the  numerous  reproductions  of 
it,  and  universally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  supreme  and  moat 
wonderful  works  of  art.  Vasari 
relates  that  Raphael  painted  this 

Sicture  for  the  church  of  St. 
ixtus  at  Piacenza.  It  is  now 
in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden,  €rer- 
many. 


"The  Madonna,  in  a  glory  of 
cherubim,  standing  on  the  clouds,  with 
the  eternal  Son  in  her  arms,  appears 
truly  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  St.  Six- 
tus  and  St.  Barbara  kneel  at  the  sidea. 
These  two  figures  help  to  connect  the 
composition  with  the  real  spectators.  A 
curtain  drawn  back  encloses  the  picture 
on  each  side;  below  is  a  light  parapet 
on  which  two  beautUlil  boy  angels  lean. 
The  Madonna  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful creations  of  Raphael's  pencil. 
.  .  .  The  Child  rests  naturally,  but  not 
listlessly,  in  her  arms,  and  looks  down 
upon  the  world  with  the  grandest  ex- 
pression. Never  has  the  fovelincas  of 
childhood  been  blended  so  marvelloos- 
ly  with  the  solemn  consciousness  of  a 
high  calling,  as  in  the  featores  and 
countenance  of  this  Child.** 

EassUak/e^  Handbook  of  PainUng. 

This  picture  is  entirely  by  the  hand 
of  Raphael.  It  was  painted  upon  wood, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  canvaa. 
The  best  engraving  is  that  by  Bteinla 
(1791-1858).  There  is  also  one  by 
Christian  Friedrich  von  MUller  (178S- 
1816). 


**For  myself,  I  have  seen  my 
ideal  once  and  only  once  attained*  then 
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where  Raphael — inspired  if  ever  a 
painter  was  inspired  —  projected  on  the 
apace  before  him  that  wonderful  crea- 
tion which  we  style  the  Jfadonna  di 
San  SUio."  Mrs.  Jameaon. 

49*  "The  head  of  the  Viivin  is 
perhaps  nearer  the  perfection  of  female 
beauty  and  elegance  than  any  thing  In 
painting."  WWUe. 

Madonna  di  Terranuova.  A  pio- 
ttire  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Madonna  Enthroned.  A  picture 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (DelUi  Porta) 
(1469-1517).    At  Lucca,  Italy. 

Madonna  Incoronata.    [The  Vir- 

S'n   Crowned.}     A   picture    by 
mdro  Botticelli  (1441^1506).    In 
the  Ufflzi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Madonna,  Biisseldorf.  See  Bus- 
SELDOKF  Madonna. 

Madonna,  Iberian.  See  Ibebian 
Madonna. 

Madonna  Iiitta.  A  picture  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (1452-1519).  In 
the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 


Madonna,  Medica. 
Madonna. 


See  Medici 


Madonna  of  Franois  I.  A  picture 
of  the  Holy  Family  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  jpainted  by 
him  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino  as 
a  present  from  the  latter  to 
Francis  I.  Parts  of  this  picture 
"were  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 


"ICary,  a  noble  queenly  crea- 
ture, is  seated,  and  bends  towards  her 
Child,  who  is  springing  from  his  cra- 
dle to  meet  ^^^  embrace.  Elizabeth 
f»resents  St.  John,  and  Joseph,  lean- 
ng  on  his  hand,  contemplates  the 
ffronp;  two  beautifiil  angels  scatter 
flowers  f^om  above."     Mrs.  Jamsaon. 

Madonna  of  Mercy.  See  Madon- 
na DI  MiSERICOBDIA. 

Madonna  of  the  Basin.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Bacino. 

Madonna  of  the  Bridgewater 
Oallerr.  A  picture  of  fhe  Vir- 
gin and  Child  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),    belonging  to   Lord 


Ellesmere,  and  forming  part  of 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery.  Cop- 
ies of  this  picture  are  in  the  mu- 
seums at  Berlin,  Naples,  and 
elsewhere. 

Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster 
Meyer.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  (1498- 
1543).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
Germany.  It  was  painted  for  the 
burgomaster,  Jacob  Meyer,  of 
Basle.  There  is  another  beauti- 
ful picture  in  the  possession  of 
Princess  Charles  of  Hesse  at 
Darmstadt,  very  similar  to  this, 
respecting  the  priority  of  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion, 
many  inclining  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Dannstadt  Madonna  is 
the  original,  and  the  Dresden  pic- 
ture a  copy.  The  engraving  of 
this  picture  by  Steinla  is  very 
celebrated. 


**  In  purity,  dignity,  hnmility, 
and  intellectual  grace,  this  exquisite 
Madonna  has  never  been  surpassed, 
not  even  by  Raphael;  the  face  once 
seen  haunts  the  memory." 

Mrs.  Januaon. 

Madonna  of  the  Candlestick.  See 
Madonna  della  Candelabra. 

Madonna  of   the   Canopy.     See 
Madonna  del  Baldacghino. 


Madonna  of  the  Cat. 
NA  del  Gatta. 


See  Madon- 


Madonna  of  the  Certosa  at  Pa- 
via.  A  celebrated  picture  by  Pie- 
tro  Perugino  (1446-1524),  the  Ital- 
ian painter,  and  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece.  It  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair.  See  Ma- 
donna della  Segoiola. 

Madonna  of  the  Cup.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  SCODELLA. 

Madonna  of  the  Curtain.  See 
Madonna  della  Tenda. 

Madonna  of  the  Fish.  See  Ma- 
donna DSL  Pesce. 

Madonna  of  the  Girdle.  See 
Madonna  della  Cintola. 

Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch.  See 
Madonna  del  Cakdellino. 
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Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
See  Madonna  del  Gran  Due  a. 

Madonna  of  the  Ijily.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Giolio  and  ^Iadonna 
AND  Child  with  a  Lily. 

Madonna  of  the  Lizard.  See 
Madonna  della  Luceutola. 

Madonna  of  the  Long:  Neck.  See 
Madonna  dell'  Lunoo  Collo. 

Madonna  of  the  Meadow.  A  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).    In  Vienna,  Austria. 

Madonna   of   the    Napkin.     See 

VlRGEN  DE  LA  SEBVILETTA. 

Madonna  of  the  Paper  Window. 
See  Madonna  dell'  Impannata. 

Madonna  of  the  FearL  See  Pearl, 
The. 

Madonna  of  the  Bose.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  ElOSA. 

Madonna  of  the  Bosary.  See 
Madonna  del  Rosario. 

Madonna  of  the  Sack.  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  Sacco. 

Madonna  of  the  Star.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  Stella. 

Madonna  of  the  Tempi  Family. 
See  Madonna  della  Gasa  Tempi. 

Madonna  of  the  Victory.  See 
Madonna  della  Vittoria. 

Madonna  of  the  Walking  Place. 
See  Madonna  del  Pabseoio. 

Madonna  of  the  WelL  See  Ma- 
donna DEL  POZZO. 

Madonna,  Staffa.  See  Staffa 
MadoAna. 

Madonna  with  the  Pink.  A  pic- 
ture Bepreaentinf?  the  Vir^n  with 
the  Child  in  her  lap,  who  is  reach- 
ing gayly  towanis  the  pink  which 
she  is  ffiVing  him.  The  original 
of  this  picture  is  unknown.  There 
is  a  repetition  of  it,  said  to  be 
probably  by  Sassoferrato,  at 
Basle. 

Madracen.  A  remarkable  and 
elegant  Mauritanian  sepulchral 
monument  in  Algeria.  It  has  a 
Doric  peristyle, surmounted  by  an 
Egyptian  cornice,  and  1b  undoubt- 


edly  a   work  of   ante-Christian 
times. 

Mafra  Palace  and  Convent.  A 
superb  pile  of  buildings  at  Mafra, 
near  Lisbon,  Portugjal,  built  iu 
1717  by  John  V.,  in  imitation  of 
tlie  Escurial  at  Madrid. 

Bat  here  the  Babvlonian  whore  hath 
built 

A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  In  such  glori- 
ous sheen, 

That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath 
spilt, 

And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to 
varnish  guilL  Bifnm. 

Magdalene.  The.  A  famous  statne 
carved  in  wood  by  Donatello 
a383-1466).  In  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  Italy. 

Magdalen,  The.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (1477-1576),  so  fa- 
mous in  its  day  that  he  painted 
five  or  six  copies  of  it,  and  there 
.  have  been  since  numerous  copies 
and  engravings.  It  is  said  that 
his  mo<lel  for  this  picture  was  ^  a 
young  girl,  who  t>eing  fatigued 
with  long  standing,  the  tears  ran 
down  her  face." 

Magdalen,  The.  A  picture  by  Ti- 
tian (1477-1576).  In  the  Manfrini 
Palace,  Venice,  representing  the 
Magdalen  as  Manaing  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  cave. 

Jt^  "  I  do  not  know  why  this  lovelv 
Manfrini  pictarc  should  be  so  niucn 
less  celebrated  than  the  Dresden  Mag- 
dalen." Mrs.  JcmiesoH, 

Magdalen,  The.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

Magdalen,  The.  A  famous  and 
often-repeated  picture  by  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(141H-1534),  representing  the  Mag- 
dalene  as  penitent,  reclining,  and 
reading  from  a  book.    It  is  in  the 

gallery  at  Dresden,  Germany, 
aving  been  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, from  the  Duke  of  Moclena, 
in  1745.  This  picture  was  paint- 
ed on  copper  over  a  wash  of  gold 
in  llKVi,  It  was  formerly  kept  in 
the  Golden  Chamber  of  the  Castle 
of  Modena,  in  a  costly  silver 
frame  ornamented  with  precious 
stones. 
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"Tbe  earliest  exanmie  I  can 

remember  of  the  Penitent  Magdalene, 
dramaticaUy  treated,  remains  as  yet 
unsurpassed,  —  the  Reading  Magda- 
lene of  Corrcggio,  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. This  lovelv  creation  has  only 
one  (anlt,  —  the  virginal  beaaty  is  that 
of  a  Psyche  or  a  seraph.  In  Oelen- 
schlSgers  drama  of  *  Correggio '  there 
is  a  beautiful  description  or  this  far- 
famedpictnre :  he  calls  it '  Die Gk>ttinn 
des  Wuldes  Frommlgkelt,'  —  the  god- 
dess of  Uie  religious  solitude.  And,  In 
truth,  if  we  could  Imagine  Diana  read- 
ing Instead  of- banting,  she  might  have 
looked  thus.**  Mr».  Jameton. 


,  **  CorrMTglo's  other  pictures  are 

excellent,  but  tnis  one  is  wonderAil.'* 

JUenga. 

Magdalen.  A  picture  by  Jacopo 
Robusti  Tintoretto  (1512-1691). 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
Borne. 

49"  "  A  *  Magdalen  *  by  Tintoretto, 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  dark,  haggard,  with 
hair  dishevelled,  and  profoundly  peni- 
tent. .  .  .  Through  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  elearas  the  moumfUl  crescent 
moon;  tnat  glimpse  of  the  desert,  with 
the  terrors  of  night  above  the  poor  sob- 
bing creature,  is  heart-rending." 

Taine,  Trana. 

ICagdalen.  A  noted  picture  by 
Francesco  Barbieri  Guercino 
(1590-16(36),  representing  the  Mag- 
dalen in  prayer.  In  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  Italy. 

49*  "  His  [Gnercino's]  ebarming 
Magdalen.  How  remote  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  vigor  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  reign  of  pastorals,  sigisbes,  and 
devout  sentimentolitv,  has  commenced ; 
this  Magdalen  is  related  to  the  Hermi- 
nias  and  Bophronlas  and  the  gentle 
heroines  of  Tasso,  and,  with  them,  is 
born  out  of  the  Jesuitical  reformation." 

Taine,  Trane. 

Iffagdalen.  A  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686).  In  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Magdalen.  An  admired  picture  by 
Pompeo  Glrolamo  Baton!  (1708- 
1787).  In  the  Gallery  of  Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Magdalen  clinging  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross.  A  picture  bv  Ary 
Scheflfer  (1795-1858).  Very  famil- 
iar by  reproductions. 

Kagdalen  College.  A  noted  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  England,  one  of 
the  nineteen  colleges  included  in 


the  university.    Founded  in  the 
year  1457. 

9^  "  A  walk  in  MagdaUn  College, 
I  never  weary  with  admiring  these  old 
edifices  festooned  with  ivy  and  black- 
ened by  age ;  *  .  .  above  all  these  vast 
square  courts,  of  which  the  arcades 
form  a  promenade  like  the  Italian  con- 
venU.**  Taine,  Trane. 

Oreek  erudition  exists  on  the  Isis  snd 
Cam.  whether  the  Maud  man  or  the  Bra- 
sen  Nose  man  be  proptrly  tanked  or  not; 
the  atmosphere  Is  loaded  with  Greek  learn- 
ing; the  whole  river  has  reached  a  certain 
beiRht,  and  kills  all  that  growth  of  weeds, 
which  tills  Caatalian  water  kills.       

My  chums  will  burn  their  Indian  weeds 
The  very  night  1  pass  away. 
And  cloud  prup<41liig  puflT  and  pnlT, 
As  white  the  ihlu  smoke  melts  away; 
Then  Junes  of  Wsdham,  eyes  half  closed. 
Rubbing  the  ten  hatra  on  his  chin. 
Will  say,  "This  very  pipe  I  nw 
Was  pour  old  Smith's  ot  Maudlin." 

JlraUer  Thornbury. 

Magdalene  CoUege.  A  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Established  in 
ISlil. 

Magdalen*  Dance  of  the.  See 
Danck  of  the  Magdalbk. 

Magdalene,  Dying.  See  DTnra 
Maqdalsnb. 

Magdalen  Hospital.  A  hospital 
in  London,  instituted  in  1758. 
The  building  in  Leigham  Court 
Road,  Streatham,  was  opened  in 
1869. 

Magdalen,  Penitent.  See  Peni- 
tent Maodalen. 

Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of 
Christ.  A  picture  by  Paolo 
Cagliari,  called  Paul  Veronese 
(153o?-1688).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Magdalenen-Grotto.  A  celebrated 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock,  near 
the  Grotto  of  Adelsberg,  in  South- 
ern Austria. 

Magenta,  Boulevard  de.  A  fine 
avenue  in  Paris,  France.  See 
Boulevards. 

Magi,  Adoration  of  the.    See  Ai>- 

ORATION  OF  THE  MaGI. 

Magliabecchian  Iiibrary.  A  cele- 
brated library  in  Florence,  Italy, 
so-called  after  its  founder,  Anto- 
nio Magliabecchia  (d.  1714).    It  is 
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'  now  incorporated  with  the  Nar 
tional  Library. 

Magna  Gharta  Island.  An  island 
in  the  river  Thames,  near  Egham, 
England,  on  which  the  Qreat 
Charter  was  signed  in  1216. 

Magnolia.  A  well-known  ceme- 
tery in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Magog.    See  Qog  and  Magoq. 

Maid  and  the  Magpie.  A  picture 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landaeer  (1802- 
1873).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Maid  of  the  Mist.  A  little  steamer 
formerly  accustomed  to  ply  on 
the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls, 
and  used  to  take  adventurous 
tourists  up  amid  the  spray  as  near 
to  the  cataract  as  possible.  She 
is  celebrated  for  having  "  shot " 
the  famous  Whirlpool  Rapids, 
June  16,  1867,  with  only  slight 
iniury,  successfully  reaching  the 
calm  water  below  Lewiston.  It 
is  said  that  the  chances  are  fiftv 
to  one  against  any  vessel  which 
should  undertake  to  repeat  this 
marvellous  and  unprecedented 
adventure.  See  Whirlpool  Rap- 
ids. 


Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1585-lfi29), 
whose  great  works  rendered  Is- 
pahan one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  East. 


_  'The  atory  of  that  wondroui 
voya^  waa  as  follows.  .  .  .  The  Maid 
of  the  Mist  got  into  debt,  or  her  owner 
bad  embarked  in  other  and  less  profit- 
able speculations :  at  any  rate,  he  be- 
came subject  to  the  law,  and  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  sheriff  would  seize 
the  Maid.  .  .  .  There  was  but  a  mile 
-  or  two  on  which  she  could  ply:  the 
sheriff's  prey,  therefore,  was  easy,  and 
the  Maia  was  doomed.  ...  He  [the 
captain]  concluded  to  run  the  rapids, 
and  he  procured  two  others  to  accom- 
pany hkn  in  the  risk.  ...  I  was  told 
Dv  a  man  who  saw  the  boat  pass  under 
the  bridge,  that  she  made  one  long  leap 
down  as  she  came  thither ;  that  her  fun- 
nel was  at  once  knocked  flat  on  the 
deck  by  the  force  of  the  blow ;  that  the 
waters  covered  her  from  stem  to  stem ; 
and  that  then  she  rose  again,  and  skim- 
med into  the  whirlpool  a  mile  below. 
When  there  she  rode  with  comparative 
ease  upon  the  waters,  and  took  the 
sharp  turn  round  into  the  river  below 
without  a  struggle.  The  feat  was  done, 
and  the  Maid  was  rescued  from  the 
sheriff."  Anthony  Trollope. 

Maidan.    A  magnificent  bazaar  in 
Ispahan,  Persia.    It  was  built  by 


*'  The  Maidan  8bab,  and  lU  ae- 
companying  gates  and  mosques,  —  the 
whole  the  work  of  one  king  and  on 
one  design,  —  present  a  scene  of  gor- 

Seoas,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  bar- 
arous,  splendor,  almost  unequalled  in 
the  whoie  world.  Even  now  in  lis 
premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  ev- 
ery traveller  with  astonishment,  though 
the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in 
ruin,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  uw- 
dry  effect  of  glazed  tiles  when  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  mere  sarface  ornament  to  the  walls." 

FerffU99on, 

Maiden,  Halifax  Gibbet,  or  'Wid- 
ow. An  ancient  instrument  of 
execution,  similar  to  the  guillo- 
tine, used  in  both  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

He  CAncyle]  mounted  the  scaffold, 
where  the  rude  old  guillotine  ot  HcoUand, 
called  the  Jktidm,  awaited  him,  and  ad- 
dr<>M}ed  the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured 
with  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  sect, 
but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 

Maeaulaif. 

Maiden  Bower.  An  ancient  Brit- 
ish fortification  near  Dunstable, 
England. 

Maiden  Castle.  A  famous  earth- 
work near  Monkton,  in  England, 
of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  period  earlier  even 
than  tnat  of  the  Britons  and  Ro- 
mans. The  works  are  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  in  some  portions  60 
feet  high.  It  had  four  stone  gate- 
ways, and  occupied  the  summit 
of  a  hill. 

Maiden  Iiane.  Situated  to  the 
south  of  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Here  Turner,  the  artist,  was  born 
in  1776. 

Maiden  Stone.  A  curious  sculp- 
tured stone  near  Inveramsay, 
Scotland,  supposed  to  be  an  early 
Christian  monument. 

Maids  of  Honor.  [Span.  Ixts  Me- 
vihas.]  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Ve- 
lasquez (169^1660),  the  Spanish 
painter.    In  the  Museum  of  Ma^ 
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"This  wonderful 
a  masterpiece  in 


in  aerial   lineal 


drid,   Spain, 
picture  Is  alike 
local  color  and 
]ierfection." 

Maison  Anseatio.  [Hanseatic 
House.]  A  public  building  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  , 

liaison  Carrie.  [Square  House.] 
A  celebrated  Roman  ruin  at 
Nimes,  in  Southern  France. 


"  France,  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome  for  more  than  500 
years,  bUU  preserves  some  antique  tem- 
ples reared  under  the  influence  of  the 
Komans.  Undoubtedly  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  important  of  these 
ancient  structures  which  have  escaped 
the  devastations  of  barbarians  and  the 
hostile  zeal  of  early  Christians,  is  situ- 
ated at  Nimes.  It  Is  called  the  Maison 
Carr^,  owing  doubtless  to  its  rectan- 
gular fonn.  At  the  present  day  its 
interior  is  used  as  a  museum.  This 
beautiful  edlUce  was  attributed  to  Au- 
gustus; but  the  exaggerated  richness 
of  the  frieze  and  the  Corinthian  cor- 
nices, and  an  inscription  on  the  facade, 
Az  the  period  of  Its  construction  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonlnes.** 

lAfkvrtt  7Van«. 


"The  flnest  specimen  [of  the 
pseudo-peripteral  temples]  now  re- 
maing  to  us  Is  the  so-called  Maison 
Carree  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  temples  of  the  Roman 
world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of 
Its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian 
colonists  long  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  .  The  temple  is  small,  only 
45  by  85  feet ;  but  such  is  the  beautv  of 
its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its 
details  that  it  strikes  every  beholder 
with  admiration.  The  date  of  this 
temple  has  not  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
Inscription  on  the  frieze,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  make  out  the  names  of 
Calus  Mid  Julius  Cnsar,  and  there  is 
fiotbinff  in  the  style  of  architecture  to 
contradict  this  hypothesis.  .  .  .  But 
for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be 
inclined  to  fancy  ifs  style  represented 
the  age  of  TnOtu]."  Jrergusmm, 

Bemains  of  giant  old  whose  msgnitude 
Can  nhow  the  scale  of  Nimes  as  once  she 

stood. 
The  stranger's  being  thrills  with  fueling 

deep. 
When  thy  vast  outlines  stretch  before  his 

eyes; 
No  stlrrtnff  reveries  in  me  arise, 

For  here  did  boyhood  sleep. 

Jean  Beboul.  Trans. 

ICalson  de  Francois  I.      [House 
of  Francis  I.]    A  house  in  Paris, 


copied  from  one  built  in  1520  for 
his  sister  by  Francis  I.  at  Moret 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  orni^ 
mented  with  sculptured  work  by 
Jean  Goujon,  removed  from  Mo- 
ret. 

Maison  Dor^e.  [The  Gtolden 
House.]  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated caf€s  in  Paris,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Its  ar- 
chitecture is  very  fine,  and  it  is 
highly  omamentetl  with  gold. 

Maison  Fompeian.  [Pompeian 
House.]  This  building  in  Paris 
was  built  for  Prince  xiapoleon, 
and  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
statues  and  paintings. 


"An  imitation  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  familiar  to  our  readers  from 
that  at  the  Crystal  Palace." 

Murray*8  Handbook, 

Majorat's  Haus.  A  grand  palace 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  tne  residence 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein. 

Mala,  Via.    See  Via  Mala. 

Malahide.  One  of  the  most  vener- 
able and  interesting  castles  of 
Ireland,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin,  the  ancient  fortified  man- 
sion of  the  *'  Talbots,"  and  still 
held  by  that  family. 


'"  The  hall  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  Norman  architec- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  The 
mansion  is  beautifully  furnished,  and 
the  collection  of  paintings,  though  not 
extensive,  is  unsurpassed  in  value. 
Among  them  are  choice  specimens  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  Italian  masters  in 
excellent  preservation.** 

Mr.  and  Mr:  HalL 

Malakhoff.  A  stone  tower  forming 
one  of  the  defences  of  Sebastoixn 
in  the  Crimea,  during  the  war 
between  the  Russians  and  the 
Allies  in  1854.  It  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, but  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, Sept.  8,  1855,  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  Sardinian 
forces. 

Malesherbes,  Boulevart  de.  A 
splendid  street  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  new  boulevards,  lined  with 
grand  hotels,  extending  from  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  to  the 
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Park  of  Mon^eaii.    See  BouLit- 

YAKD8. 

Malick  6  Meidan.  An  immense 
piece  of  ordnance  cast  in  1086  at 
Bejapore,  India,  to  commemorate 
the  capture  of  the  city  in  that 
year  by  Aurungzebe.  It  is  said 
to  be  tne  largest  brass  cannon  in 
existence,  sending  a  shot  weigh- 
ing 1,000  pounds. 

Mall,  The.  1.  A  well-known 
promenade,  and  once  the  most 
fashionable  public  resort  in  Lon- 
don, in  St.  James's  Park.  For 
the  origin  of  the  name  see  Fall 
Mall. 

Tbo  ladies,  gayly  drest.  the  Mall  adorn 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sunny 
morn.  Gay. 

When  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches 
show. 

And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town 
move  slow; 

When  all  the  Mall  In  leafy  ruin  lies. 

And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster- 
cries.  Oay. 

2.  A  beautiful  esplanade  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  orna- 
mented with  fine  groups  of  stat- 
uary. It  is  over  1,200  feet  in  length 
and  some  200  feet  in  width,  lined 
with  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  the  park. 

Malmaison.  A  noted  villa  or  cho^ 
teau  in  France,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  near  Paris, 
on  the  road  to  St.  Germain.  It 
was  owned  for  a  time  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain,  but  purchased 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  1861,  and 
partially  restored  by  the  Em- 
press. The  attractions  of  the 
place  are  due  to  art  rather  than 
to  nature. 

At  last  he  rXapoleon]   spoke,  and 
slowly  turned 

< A  moisture  In  his  eyes),  — 
Masscna  gave  a  shrug  that  showed 

A  cynical  surprise: 
**  Long  years  ago,  at  Mahnaisou^ 

When  all  unknown  of  men, 
I  heard  Just  such  a  laughing  peal, 

And  I  was  happy  then." 

Walter  Thombury. 

{ffalvem,  The.  A  vessel  of  war 
of  the  United  States  navv  in  the 
Civil  War  in  1861-1805.  She  was 
the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Porter.. 
It  was  on  this  vessel  that  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1865,  President  Lin- 


coln went  up  to  Richmond  from 
City  Point. 

Malvern  Hill.  A  hill  about  11 
miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
one  mile  from  the  James  Kiver, 
where  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862, 
took  place  a  severe  battle  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate troops,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter. 

Mamelon.  A  fortified  hill  forming 
one  of  the  defences  of  SebastopoL 
It  was  captured  by  the  French, 
June  8, 1855. 

Mamertine  Prisons.  A  celebrated 
state  prison  on  the  slope  of  the 
CapJtoline  in  Rome.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  works  of  the 
time  of  the  kings,  oegun,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  bv  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  and  said  to  have  been  en- 
larged by  Servius  TuUius,  from 
whom  (or  from  a  spring,  tuUiuSt 
issuing  from  the  floor  of  the  dun- 
geon) It  took  the  name  of  Tullian. 
Here  Jugurtha  is  said  to  have 
been  starved  to  death,  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  strangled  by 
command  of  Cicero,  and  Sejanus, 
the  minister  and  favorite  of  Tibe- 
rius, executed.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  this 
prison  has  been  consecrated  as 
the  place  where  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  were  confined  by  order  of 
Nero.  It  is  entered  through  the 
Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere. 

4c^"The  Mnroertinc  Prison  is  a 
hideous  vault  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  portion,  scooped  out  or  the 
solid  rock  .  .  .  and  lined  with  massive 
blocks  in  the  Etruscan  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture. A  more  heart-breaking  place 
of  confinement  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned  here 
by  order  of  Nero,  and  the  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound,  and  a  fountain 
which  sprang  up  miraculously  to  fUr- 
nlsh  the  water  of  baptism  tx)  his  jallera 
whom  he  converted,  are  shown  to  the 
visitor.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death  in 
these  pitilens  vaults.  .  .  .  Hero,  too 
the  companions  of  Catiline  were  «tran- 
gled.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
chances  of  literature  and  liUtory  sliould 
have  carved  two  such  names  as  those 
of  Ballust  and  Cicero  on  these*  Cyclo- 
pean  walia."  O.  S.  BUlardL 
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Loth  Cave.  A  celebrated 
cavern  in  Kentucky,  near  Green 
River,  about  28  miles  from  Bowl- 
ing Green.  It  is  unequalled,  prob- 
ably, in  the  world,  in  point  of 
extent,  and  in  the  variety  of  in- 
teresting objects.  It  has  been 
explored  a  distance  of  more  than 
10  miles,  and  is  thought  to  in- 
olnde  as  many  as  40  miles  of  tor- 
tuous passages.  It  comprises 
large  and  lofty  galleries  and  nails, 
with  curious  limestone  forma- 
tions in  the  shape  of  huge  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites;  and  also 
streams  and  ponds  inhabited  by 
sightless  ^hes.  One  room  in 
this  cavern  is  said  to  occupy  two 
acres,  and  to  be  surmounted  by 
a  dome  of  solid  rock  120  feet  in 
height.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
a  great  resort  of  tourists. 

In  th«  Mammoth  Com  In  Kentnckj.the 
torcbes  which  each  traveller  carries 
inak«  a  dismal  funeral  procession,  and 
serve  no  parpose  but  to  see  the  ground. 
.  .  .  But  the  guide  kindled  a  Roman  can- 
dle, and  held  It  here  and  there,  shooting 
its  llreballs  successively  into  each  crypt  or 
the  groined  roof,  dlscloaing  its  starry 
splendor,  and  showing  for  toe  first  time 
what  that  pliiytliing  was  good  for. 

Smcnon^ 

Then,  again,  some  kinds  of  thoughts 
breed  tn  the  dark  of  one's  mind  like  the 
blind  fishes  in  the  MBonmoth  Cave. 

Bolmes, 

Mammoth  Mound.  A  noted  In- 
dian relic  in  Marshall  Countv, 
Va.  The  mound  is  75  feet  in 
height,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
sepul<!hral  monument  to  some 
personage  of  high  rank  among 
the  aborigines. 

Mammoth  Trees  of  California. 
See  Calavsras. 

Man  with  the  Finks.  The  por- 
trait of  a  beardless  and  weatner- 
beaten  old  man  by  the  Flemish 
painter  Jan  van  Eyck  (1370-1441). 
It  is  now  in  the  Suermondt  Col- 
lection, at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ger- 
many. 

Manassas,  The.  A  powerful  Con- 
federate iron-platea  ram,  used  in 
the  defence  of  the  approaches  to 
New  Orleans.  She  was  destroyed 
by  the  vessels  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  fleet,  who  forced  the  passage 
of  the  river,  April  24, 1862. 


Manchester  House.  The  city 
mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
in  London,  recently  belonging  to 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and 
containing  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections 01  paintings  in  the  city. 

Manchester  Square.  A  well- 
known  square  in  London. 

Oh.  who  will  repair  to  Manchester  Square, 
And'eee  if  the  lovely  Marchesa  be  there  ? 

Moore. 

Manoo  Oapac's  House.  An  an- 
cient ruin  in  Peru,  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  building 
of  the  Incas. 


"  At  abont  that  period  [three  or 

four  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest], it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  miiu, 
Manco  Capac,  appeared  with  a  divine 
consort,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  uf 
Titicaca,  joarncying  from  whence  they 
taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  till  the 
ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
and  to  live  together  in  communitle». 
Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Capac 
was  after  his  death  reverenced  as  a 
god,  and  bis  descendants,  the  Incas, 
were  considered  as  of  divine  origin, 
and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  tiun, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  Peruvian 
adoration."  I'erguaeoti. 

Manfrini  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Mar{fnni.]  A  noted  palace  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy.  It  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures. 

And  when  you  to  ManfrinVi  Pdlaee  go, 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  re»i) 
Is  loveliest,  to  my  mind,  of  all  the  rIiow. 

Byron- 

Manse,  The  Old.  See  Old  Manse. 

Mansion  House.  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, built  in  1739-41.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Stocks  Marker, 
nearly  facing  the  Roval  Ex- 
change. The  grand  banquet- 
room  is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
Here  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  his 
state  banquets. 

Comhlll  is  accustomed  to  grandeur  and 
greatness,  and  has  wltnensed  every  9tl)  uf 
November,  for  I  don't  know  how  many 
centuries,  a  prodigious  annual  pageant, 
chariot,  progress,  and  flourlHh  of  trum- 
pet ry,  and.  being  so  very  near  the  Mansion 
House,  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  undcr- 
stand  how  the  idea  uf  pageant  nnd  pro- 
cession came  naturally  to  my  mind. 

^Mekeray 
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Mar  S&ba.    See  Santa  Saba. 

Marbles,  ^gina.  See  JSqina 
Marbles;  and  for  Arundeliax 
Marbles,  Elgin  Marbles,  and 
the  like,  see  the  various  adjec- 
tives Arundell/in,  Elgin,  etc. 

Marcellus,  Theatre  of.  See  Thea- 
tre OF  Marcbllus. 

March  Club.    See  October  Club. 

March  to  Finchley.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  William  HogarthdGOT- 
1764).  Now  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  London. 

Marco,  San.  See  San  Maboo  and 
St.  Mark's  Square. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  A  celebrated 
bronze  equestrian  statue  now  in 
the  centre  of  the  Piazza  del  Cam- 
pidoglio  upon  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
Kome.  It  is  the  only  entire 
bronze  equestrian  statue  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity, and  is  regarded  as  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  ancient  art. 
Michael  Angelo  had  great  admi- 
ration for  this  work,  and  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  to  the  horse, 
"  Cammina  I "    **  Go  along ! " 

49*  "  It  is  the  most  mi^^stio  rcpre^ 
sentation  of  the  kingly  character  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  sight  of 
the  old  heathen  emperor  is  enough  to 
create  an  evanescent  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, even  in  a  democratio  hosom,  so 
august  does  he  look,  so  fit  to  rule." 

Hawthorne, 


"  The  proportions  of  the  horse 

are  not  such  as  would  satisfy  a  New- 
market  jockey ;  but  the  animation  and 
spirit  of  the  attitude,  and  the  air  of 
life  which  informs  the  limbs  and  ncems 
actually  to  distend  the  nostrils,  cannot 
be  too  much  praised.  The  face  and 
figure  of  the  rider  are  worthy  of  the 
noble  animal  on  which  he  is  seated,  and 
worthy  of  the  good  name  which  he  has 
left  in  history.'^  G.  S.  HiUard, 

4^  "  The  attitude  is  perfectly  easy 
and  natural :  he  is  making  a  sign  witn 
his  right  hand,  a  simple  action,  that 
leaves  him  calm,  while  It  gives  life  to 
the  entire  person.  He  is  going  to  ad- 
dress his  soldiery,  and  certainly  be- 
cause he  has  something  important  to 
say  to  them.  He  does  not  parade  him- 
self, he  is  not  a  riding-master  like  most 
of  our  modem  equestrian  figures,  nor  a 
prince  in  state,  displaying  his  rank: 
the  antique  is  always  simple." 

Tainey  Trans, 


Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Col« 
umnof.   See  Antonike  Column. 

Maremma.  A  pestilential  and  fa- 
tal tract  of  country  in  Western 
Italy  in  the  southern  jiart  of  Tus- 
cany. 

"Farther  south  is  the  Karemma, a 
r^on,  which,  though  now  worse  than 
a  desert,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an- 
ciently both  fertile  and  healthy.  The 
Maremma  certainly  formed  part  of  that 
Etruria  which  was  called  fh>m  ito  har- 
vests the  annoftaria,  .  •  .  Tet  both 
nature  and  man  seem  to  have  oon- 
spired  against  it."  F&r9jfth. 

Marforio.  A  colossal  recumbent 
statue  of  Oceanus,  or  some  river- 
god,  but  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Marforio,  probably  from  its 
having  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
Mars,  and  famous  for  the  witty 
and  caustic  replies  to  the  satire 
of  Pasquino,  which  were  affixed 
to  it.  This  statue  formerly  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Museo 
Capitolino,  in  Rome,  but  has  late- 
ly been  placed  in  the  Capitol.  See 
Pasquino. 

Margaret  at  Church.  A  picture 
by  Ary  Scheffer  (1795-1858>. 

Margaret  at  the  Spinning-wheeL 
A  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer  (1795- 
1858). 

Margaret,  St.    See  St.  Margasbt. 

Margaux.  An  Italian  villa  on 
the  Garonne  below  Bordeaux, 
France,  in  the  midst  of  vine- 
yards noted  for  the  wine  they 
produce,  called  the  Chateau  ifor- 
gaitx. 

Marguerite.  A  well-known  picv 
ture  by  Alexandre  Cabanel  (b. 
1823),  a  French  painter. 

Marguerite,  St.  See  St.  Mabgu^ 
bitk. 

Marguerites,  The.  A  picture  by 
William  Morris  Hunt.  There  is 
a  popular  lithograph  of  this  pic- 
ture. 


"  A  beautifiil  girl  slowly  testing 
her  love,  by  nipping  leaf  after  leaf  from 
the  flower  of  that  name, — simple  in 
action,  but  naively  true."    Tudterman. 

Maria,  Santa.    See  Santa  Maria. 

Marie  de  Medlcis.     A  series  of 
twenty-one  large  pictures,  repret 
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senting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mary 
of  MediciSy  by  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens (1577-1640).  They  are  in  the 
Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris. 

ICarienburg.  A  ruined  fortress  on 
the  Moselle,  near  the  village  of 
Piinderich. 

Mario,  Monte.  See  Monte  Mario. 

Mariposa.    See  Calaveras-  Pnnss. 

Marischal  College.  A  fine  build- 
ing in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The 
college,  which  was  founded  in 
1593,  now  forms  a  part  of  the  new 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

The  general  idea  of  the  character  CDa- 
said  Ualgetty]  in  familiar  to  our  cumlc 
dninnatlsts  after  the  Restoration,  and  vaay 
be  nUd  in  lome  measure  to  bo  compounded 
of  Captain  Fluellen  and  Bobadil ;  but  the 
ludicrous  combination  of  the  8olaado  with 
the  divinity  student  of  Mmrisehal  College 
Is  entirely  original.  Jt^ny. 

MXrJelen  See.  A  small  mountain 
lake  in  Switzerland,  bordering  on 
the  Aletsch  glacier,  formea  by 
the  drainage  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  suumier. 

Mark  and  Paul.  A  picture  of  the 
two  apostles,  the  figures  the  size 
of  life,  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter  and  en- 
graver, and  considered  to  be  one 
of  his  grandest  works.  It  is  now 
in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. A  companion  picture  to  this 
is  that  of  John  anai  Peter  (^.v.), 
which  is  also  in  the  same  gallery. 

Mark-Iiane.  A  street  in  London 
which  is  widely  known  as  the 
seat  of  the  great  Corn  Market, 
and  a  scene  of  busy  traffic.  It 
was  originally  called  "  Mart  Lane 
from  the  privilege  of  fair  accorded 
by  Edward  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Boss 
of  Hamlake." 

Mark,  St.    See  St.  Mark. 

Market  Street.  A  great  thorough- 
fare in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  It  Is 
100  feet  wide. 

Marksburff.  An  imposing  ruin  on 
the  Bhine  near  Boppart.  The 
emperor  Henry  IV.  was  impris- 
oned in  this  castle. 

Marlborough  House.    A  palace  in 


London,  built  bv  Wren  in  1709-10 
for  the  ereat  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough. !U  was  purchased  in  1817 
by  the  Crown,  and  has  been  since 
enlarged  and  fitted  up  for  the  res- 
idence of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Playing  the  part  of  artists  they  prompt 
the  setting  up  of  drawinK  schools,  provide 
masters  and  models,  and  at  MarlboroHffh 
house  enact  what  shall  be  con»iderfd  good 
taste  and  what  bad.         Herbert  Sjteneer, 

Marriage  il  la  Mode.  A  famous 
dramatic  and  satirical  picture  by 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1764).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 


"  If  catching  the  manners  and 
follies  of  an  age  .  ;  .  be  comedy,  Ho- 

ertb  composed  comedies  aa  much  as 
oli^re;  in  his  Marriage  d  la  Mode 
there  is  even  an  intrigue  carried  on 
throughout  the  piece.  Hogarth  had  no 
model  to  follow  and  improve  upon.  He 
created  his  art,  and  usea  colors  instead 
of  language.'*  Walpole, 


i< 


His  [Hogarth's]  series  of  six 
scenes  known  as  *  Marriage  a  la  Mode ' 
were  sold  by  auction  in  1750,  when  the 
painter  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
in  his  forty-seventh  year;  but  only  one 
bidder  appeared,  and  the  whole  series 
were  knocked  down  to  him  at  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  guineas,  while  the  frames 
alone  bad  cost  the  painter  twenty-four 
guineas."  Sarah  Tytler. 


"Note  in  the  Marriage  it  la 
Mode  the  sorrowing  gesture  of  the  oid 
steward  who  foresees  the  ruin  of  the 
house,  and  deprecates  with  uplifted 
hands  the  gross  and  sensual  folly  of  the 
bridegroom.**  Taine^  Tratie. 

Marriage  at  Cana.  [Ital.  Le  Nozze 
di  Canat  Fr.  Le8  Noces  de  Cana.] 
A  very  frequent  subject  of  repre- 
sentation by  the  mediaeval  paint- 
ers. Of  the  more  celebrated  pic- 
tures treating  of  this  theme,  the 
following  may  be  named. 

Marriage  at  Cana.  A  colossal 
pictiire,  30  feet  wide  by  20  feet 
nigh,  executed  by  Paul  Veronese 
(1M0?-1588).  It  was  formerly  in 
the  refectory  of  S.  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore,  at  Venice,  Italy,  but  is  now 
m  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris.  "The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  a  group  of  musicians 
in  the  centre,  in  front,  round  a 
table;  also  portraits,  —  Paul  Ver- 
onese himself  is  playing  the  vio- 
loncello, Tintoret  a  similar  instro* 
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ment,  the  gray-haired  Titian,  in 
a  red-damask  robe,  the  contra- 
bass." There  is  a  smaller  repeti- 
tion of  this  picture  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan,  and  another  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 


**  The  chief  action  to  be  repre- 
sented, the  a«tonii»hing  miracle  per- 
formed by  hlro  at  whose  command  'the 
fountain  bluHhed  into  wine,*  is  here 
quite  a  secondary  matter ;  and  the  value 
of  the  picture  lies  in  its  magnitude  and 
variety  as  a  composition,  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  historical  characters  and 
remarluble  personages  introduced.*' 

Mm.  Jameton, 

Marriage  at  Carta.  A  fine  pic- 
ture by  Jacopo  Robusti.  called  II 
Tintoretto  (1512-1594),  in  the 
church  of  Delia  Salute  in  Venice, 
Italy. 


"  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture 
Is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example 
which  human  art  has  produced  of  the 
utmost  possible  force  and  sharpness  of 
shadow  united  with  richness  of  local 
color.  This  picture  unites  color  as  rich 
as  Titian's  with  lisht  and  shade  as  for- 
cible as  Rembrandt's,  and  far  more  de- 
cisive." Ru9kin. 

Marriage  at  Cana,  A  picture 
by  Gheerardt  David  (1481-1523), 
the  Flemish  painter.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  St.  Basile 
at  Bruges,  Belgium,  but  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Box- 
ana.  A  celebrated  picture  by  the 
Greek  painter  Action,  the  precise 
date  of  whose  life  is  unknown. 
The  picture  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  nas  been  described  by  Lu- 
cian. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Box- 
ana.  A  mythological  fresco  de- 
signed by  KaphaeT,  but  executed 
by  one  of  his  scholars,  probably 
Perino  del  Vaga.  Now  in  the 
Borghese  Palace,  Rome. 

Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Box- 
ana.  A  fresco  painting  bv  Gian- 
antonlo  Bazzi,  called  ll  Sodo- 
ma  (1479-15M).  In  the  Famesina, 
Rome. 

Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
A  large  fresco  in  the  Farnesina, 
Rome,  designed  by  Raphael,  but 
executed  wholly  or  chiefly  by  his 
pupil  GiuUo  liomano  (1492-1546). 


Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  A 
celebrated  and  often  rei>eated 
picture  by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
named  Correggio  (1494-15^),  rep- 
resenting the  saint  as  betrothed 
to  the  infant  Saiiour  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian. It  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  **  a  domestic  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  painter,  viz.,  the 
marria^  of  his  sister,  Caterina 
Allegn,  in  1519,  for  whom  it  was 
painted."  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
There  is  another  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  different  in  some  par- 
ticulars, at  Naples,  Italy.  Other 
early  copies  are  now  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  elsewhere. 


"St.  Catherine  bends  down 
with  the  softest,  meekest  tenderness 
and  submission,  and  the  Virfpn  unites 
her  hand  to  that  of  the  infant  Christ, 
who  looks  up  in  his  mother's  face  with 
a  divine  yet  infantine  expression.  St. 
Sebastian  stands  by  holdinsr  his  arrows. 
It  is  of  this  picture  that  Vasari  truly 
says  that  the  heads  appeared  to  have 
been  painted  in  Paradise.** 

Mr9.  JatneMonm 

Marriage  of  St,  Catherine.  A 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
0469-1517).  Now  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Marriage  of  St.   Catherine.     A 

Sicture    by  Bartolomd    Elsteban 
lurillo  (1618-1682).    In  the  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

MaiTiage  of  St.  Catherine.     A 

picture  by  Jacopo  Robusti,  called 

Tintoretto  (1512-1694).    In  the  Du- 

cal  Palace,  Venice,  Italy. 

Marriage  of  St.   Catherine.     A 

Sicture  by  Bartolom^  Esteban 
[urillo  (1618-1682),  the  Spanish 
painter.    Now  at  Cadiz,  Spain. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  A 
picture  by  Hans  Memling  (d. 
1495),  the  Flemish  painter,  in 
the  Gallery  of  Strasburg.  This 
picture  was  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing the  bombardment  of  Stras- 
burg in  1870.  There  is  another 
upon  the  same  subject  by  this 
artist  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

Maniage  of  the  two  SS.Catherine. 
A  picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(14&-1517),   the  Italian  painter, 
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and  regarded  as  his  jgrandest 
work.  It  is  now  in  the  Rtti  Pal- 
ace, Florence,  Italy.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  the  composition  of  this 
picture  by  Mariotto. 

SCarriaire  of  the  Virgin.  [Ital. 
Lo  Sposalizio,]  A  celebratea  pic- 
ture by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  well  known  by  the  engrav- 
ing of  Longhi.  The  painting  has 
undergone,  within  a  few  years,  a 
very  careful  restoration,  which 
will  insure  its  continuance  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  now  in  the  Bre- 
ra  at  Milan,  Italy. 


**  Everv  one  knows  the  famous 
Sposalizio  of  tne  Brera.  It  was  painted 
by  Raphael  In  bis  twenty-first  year,  for 
the  church  of  8.  Francesco,  in  Citta  di 
Castello,  and  though  he  has  closely  fol- 
lowed the  conception  of  his  master,  it 
is  modified  by  that  ethereal  erace  which 
even  then  distinguished  hlra.  ...  In 
fact,  the  whole  scene  is  here  idealized ; 
it  is  like  a  lyric  poem."    Mra.  Jameson. 


"  Raphael's  '  Sposalizio '  leaves 
no  recollections  but  those  of  unmingled 

{>leasure.  It  is  well  known  by  enfjrav. 
ngs,  and,  as  its  prominent  merits  are 
in  the  drawing  and  expression,  it  loses 
little  in  this  interpretation.  It  was  an 
old  friend  in  a  richer  and  more  becom- 
ing costume."  (?.  S.  HUlard, 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  A  cele- 
brated fresco  by  Bernardin  Luini 
(—aft.  1630).  In  Saronno,  Italy. 
It  has  been  chromo-lithographed. 

Mars,  Field  of.    See  Campus  Mab^ 

TIUS. 

Mars  HilL    See  Asbopaous. 

Mars  Ultor,  Temple  of.  See  Tem- 
ple OF  Mars  Ultor. 

Marshall's  Pillar.  An  imposing 
mass  of  rock  rising  in  columnar 
form  to  a  heisht  of  1,000  feet.  It  is 
situated  in  Payette  county,  Va., 
and  is  regarded  as  a  striking  nat- 
ural curiosity. 

Marshalsea,  The.  An  old  prison 
in  London,  so  called,  as  *'  pertain- 
ing to  the  Marshal les  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  not  now  standing. 
Here  were  imprisoned  many  of 
the  martyrs  who  were  persecuted 
lor  their  religion  in  tne  bloody 
veign  of  Mary.     Geoige  Wither 


was  here  imprisoned  for  writing 
his  "  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt," 
and  while  confined  here  wrote 
his  "Shepheard's  Hunting."  The 
Marshalsea  figures  prominently 
in  Dickens's  novel  of  '*  Little 
Dorrit." 

Marston  Moor.  A  place  in  the 
county  of  York,  England,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  in  1644,  in 
which  King  Charles  I.  was  de- 
feated. 

Martin,  St.  See  St.  Martin, 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Mar* 
TIN  Rue. 

Martinella.  A  famous  bell  which, 
in  the  old  days  of  Florence,  was 
used  to  signalize  the  outbreak  of 
war. 


"  Besides  the  Caroccio,  the  Flor- 
entine army  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  bell  called  Martinella,  or  Campa- 
na  degli  Asini,  whicli,  for  tliirty  days 
before  hostilities  began,  toiled  continu- 
ally day  and  night  from  the  arch  of 
Porta  Santa  Maria,  as  n  public  declara- 
tion of  war,  and,  as  the  ancient  chroni- 
cle hath  it,  *  for  greatness  of  mind  that 
the  enemy  might  have  full  time  to  pre- 
pare himself.' "  Jiapier. 

See  Caroccio. 

Martin's,  St.  See  St.  Martin's  in 
THE  Fields,  St.  Martin's  lk 
Grand,  St.  Martin's  Ludoate. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Domenichino 
(1581-1641),  and  reckoned  among 
the  most  celebrated  productions 
of  the  Bologna  school.  Now  in 
the  gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy.  See 
St.  Agnes. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  1. 
A  picture  by  Giuliano  Bugiar- 
dini  (1480-1662),  and  his  most 
important  work,  in  the  Capella 
Rucelai,  in  S.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence,  Italy. 

4^  "  The  subject  usually  called  the 
Martyrdom  of  St,  Catherine,  her  ex- 
posure to  the  torture  of  the  wheels, 
should  rather  be  called  the  Deliver- 
ance of  St.  Catherine.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  subjects  in  early  art." 

Mrs.  Jameton 

2.  A  grand  picture  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari  (1484-1650).  In  the 
Brera  at  Milan.  Italy. 
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Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus.  An 
altar-piece  by  Die  rick  Stuerbout 
(d.  1475),  a  Flemish  painter.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Louvain, 
Belgium. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  HippoUtus.  An 

altar-piece  by  Dierick  Stuerbout 
(d.  1475),  a  Flemish  painter.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Bruges,  Belgium. 

Martirrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  1. 
A  picture  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Youneer  (1498?-1543).  In  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  See 
also  St.  Sebastian. 

2.  A  picture  by  II  Sodoma 
(1479-1654)'.  In  the  Ufflzi  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  1. 
An  altar-piece  by  Giulio  Romano 
(1492-1546),  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
and  painted  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  for  the 
church  of  S.  Stephano  at  Genoa, 
Italy. 

2.  A  picture  by  Giorgio  Barba- 
relli,  called  Giorgione  (1477-1511). 
In  Verona,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  San  Ijorenzo.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Titian  (1477- 
1576).  In  the  Jesuits*  church  at 
Venice,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  San  Plaoido  and 
Santa  Flavla.  A  picture  by  An- 
tonio Allegri,  surnamed  Correg- 
f'io  (1494-1534).  In  the  Gallery  of 
arma,  Italy. 

Martyrdom  of  Santa  Felioitji.  A 
fresco  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  or  by  one  of  his  best  pupils, 
painted  for  the  chapel  of  the  cas- 
tle of  La  Magliana,  a  residence  of 
Leo  X.  It  has  been  transferred 
to  canvas,  and  is  now  in  the 
Monte  di  Pietk,  Rome. 

4^  "There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
we  have  here  the  death  of  8t.  Cecilia, 
and  not  the  death  of  St.  Fclicitaa ;  that 
this  waa  the  gubject  designed  by  Ra- 
phael, probably  about  the  time  that  he 
painted  the  Hi.  Cecilia  at  Holofnia*  and 
that  the  print  was  afterwards  mis- 
named." Mr».  Jameson. 

Martyrdom  of  Santa  Petronilla. 
A  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rome.  The  work  of  Francesco 
Barbieri,  called  Guercino  (1590- 1 


1666).  It  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
by  the  same  master  in  the  Mose- 
um  of  the  Capitol. 

49"  *'  The  finest  mosaic  in  St  Pe- 
ter's (and  consequently  in  the  world), 
is  generally,  and  I  think  Justly,  said 
to  be  Guercino's  famous  Martyrdom  of 
Banta  Petronilla  ;  though  why  called  & 
martyrdom,  I  cannot  imagine,  since  it 
only  represents  below  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  saint  raised  from  the  grave  at 
the  request  of  her  mourning  lover,  and 
found  to  be  miraculously  preserved  io 
all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty ." 

Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Saints.  A  picture  by  Albert  Dii- 
rer  (1471-1528),  the  celebrated 
German  painter  and  engrairer. 
It  bears  the  date  of  1508,  and  waa 
painted  for  Duke  Frederic  of 
Saxony.  It  is  now  in  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery  at  Vienna,  Austria. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  ^e 
Schleissheim  GaUery. 

Martyrs.  See  Christiak  Mar- 
TTBs  (is  the  Coliseum). 

Mary  and  Ulizabeth,  Meeting  of. 
A  picture  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo  (1449-1498?).  In  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Mary.    See  Seven  Jots  of  Mart. 

Mary  Bose.  A  British  man-of-war 
which  sunk  off  the  coast  of  France 
in  1545,  owing  to  the  weight  of 
the  artillery  she  carried.  It  is 
said  that  breech-loading  cannon 
have  been  recovered  &om  the 
wreck. 

Maryland  Avenue.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  in  Washington, 
leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Long  Bridge. 

Maryland  Institute.  A  large  build- 
ing in  Baltimore,  Md.,  erected  in 
1854,  used  for  a  market,  indns- 
trial  exhibitions,  etc.,  with  a  li- 
brary and  school  of  art.  In  the 
hall  of  the  Institute,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  5,000  persona, 
the  Southern  Democratic  Con* 
vention  held  its  sessions  in  186C. 

Mary-le-Bow,  St.  See  Bow 
Church. 

Mary-le-Strand,  St.  See  St.  M^ 
rt-le-Strand. 
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Blarylebone.  A  parliamentary  bor- 
oagh  of  London,  originally  called 
Tybum,  or  Ty bourne.  See  Ty- 
burn. 

Harylebone  Gardens.  A  popular 
place  of  resort  in  the  north-west 
part  of  London.  It  was  famous 
for  its  bowling-alleys,  and  for  its 
illuminations/balls,  and  concerts. 
The  poet  Gay  alludes  to  it  more 
than  once  in  his  **  Beggar's 
Opera." 

At  the  Oroom-porter**  batter'd  bulliefl 

Slay, 
ukes  at  Msuybone  bowl  time  away. 

Pope. 

Marys.  See  Foub  Mabys  and 
Thbbb  Mabys. 

Maraoooo.  The  name  given  to  a 
celebrated  statue  of  a  recumbent 
lion,  the  work  of  Donatello  (1383- 
1466),  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchib  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

Masaoeio,  Tommaso  Guidi.  (1402- 
1443.)  A  portrait  of  himself  by 
the  painter  in  the  collection  of 
autograph  portraits  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

ICasada.  A  remarkable  desert  for- 
tress in  Palestine,  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  placed  upon  a  rock  which 
overlooKS  the  Dead  Sea,  was  sur- 
rounded  by  very  deep  valleys, 

•    and  was  only  accessible  by  two 

Eaths  hewn  in  the  rock.  It  was 
rst  built  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  iu  the  second  century  B.C., 
and  afterwards  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Hero<l  the  Great. 
Before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Sicarii  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Masada  and  its  treasures. 
These  Jews,  who  loved  freedom 
and  their  country,  used  every 
means  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  wrongs  against  the  Romans, 
and  became  a  terror  to  the  whole 
country.  The  fortress  of  Masada 
held  out  against  the  Romans  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
was  only  taken  after  a  fierce  siege. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  967 
men,  women,  and  children,  find- 
ing defence  hopeless,  resolved  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  rather 
than  be  taken  by  the  Romans; 


and  when  the  latter,  making  the 
final  attack  and  expiecting  fierce 
resistance,  reached  the  summit, 
they  found  only  two  women  and 
a  few  children  alive  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  tragedy.  All  trace 
of  this  ancient  fortress  was  for  a 
long  period  lost;  but  within  the 

§  resent  centurv  its  site  has  been 
iscovered  and  identified  by  the 
American  traveller,  Dr.  Robin- 
son. 

Maschere,  Stanza  delle.  See 
Stanza  dbll.e  Maschebb. 

Maahita,  Palaoe  of.  A  celebrated 
ruined  palace  of  the  Sassamian 
kings  in  Mesopotamia. 

49*  "  The  g^eat  defect  of  the  pal- 
ace at  IfAflbita  as  an  illustration  of  Bas- 
aamian  art  ariaes  from  the  fact,  that,  as 
a  matter  of  coune,  Chosroea  did  not 
bring  with  him  architects  or  sculptors 
to  erect  this  building.  He  employed 
the  artists  of  Antioch,  or  Damascus,  or 
those  of  Syria,  as  he  found  them.  He 
traced  the  form  and  design  of  what  he 
wanted,  and  left  them  to  execute  it,  and 
they  introduced  the  vine  and  other  de- 
tails of  Byzantine  art  with  which  Jus- 
tinian had  made  them  familiar.  .  .  . 
Though  it  stands  thus  alone,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  palace  Alls  a  gap  in  our 
history  such  as  no  other  building  oc- 
cupies up  to  the  present  time.  ...  Its 
greatest  Interest,  however,  lies  in  the 
met  that  all  the  Persian  and  Indian 
mosq^ues  were  derived  firom  buildings 
of  this  class."  FergusBon, 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Ijine.  A  cele- 
brated boundary  line  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
It  was  so  called  after  the  survey- 
ors, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  by  whom  it  was  mainly 
run,  about  the  year  1766.  The 
name  acquired  great  celebrity 
through  the  speeches  of  John 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  in 
the  Congressional  debates  in  the 
year  1820,  in  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries, made  frequent  reference  to 
it,  Pennsylvania  being  a  free 
State,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia 
at  that  time  slave  States.  Though 
the  name  bas  lost  its  old  impor- 
tance and  significance,  it  is  still 
often  alluded  to.  The  line  was 
originally   over  300  miles  long, 
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and  was  marked  by  stone  poets 
at  intervals  of  one  mile. 

liason  and  Dixon's  /tne,  of  which  we  hear 
80  often,  and  which  was  flrat  eatablished 
as  the  division  between  slave  soil  and  free 
soil,  runs  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ma^ 
ryland.  Anthony  li^llope. 

He  [Davis]  is  a  wise  man.  lie  knows 
what  no  wants,  and  he  wants  it  with  a 
will,  like  Julius  CaBsar  of  old.  He  has 
gathered  every  dollar  and  every  mi.inile 
south  of  Mown  and  Dison*s  line  to  hurl 
a  thunderbolt  that  shall  aerve  his  purpose. 

W.  PhtliipM. 

ULtMB  of  Bolsena.  A  well-known 
fresco  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520),  representing  a  miracle 
WTOuffht  in  1263,  bv  which  a  priest 
who  doubted  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  convinced  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
Host  he  was  consecrating.  It  is 
in  the  stanza  of  the  Heliodorus, 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Massachusetts,  The.  A  royal  frig- 
ate which  took  (lart  in  the  attack 
upon  Louisbourg  in  1745,  captur- 
ing the  French  mgate  Vigilant, 

Massachusetts  Avenue.  One  of 
the  principal  streets  and  thor- 
oughfares in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Massacre  of  Scio.  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (1799-1863),  the  celebrated 
French  historical  painter. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Guido  Renl 
(1575-1642).  In  the  Gallery  of  Bo- 
logna, Italy. 


*' Quido*B  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Masracre  of  the  Innocents  la  a  pow- 
erful and  painful  thing.  The  marvel 
•of  it  to  me  la  the  simplicity  with  which 
Its  wonderful  effects  arc  produced,  both 
of  expression  and  color.  The  kneeling 
mother  in  the  foreground,  with  her 
dead  children  before  her,  is  the  most 
intense  representation  of  agony  I  ever 
saw.  Yet  the  face  is  calm,  her  eyes 
thrown  up  to  heaven,  but  her  lips  un- 
distorted.  It  is  the  look  of  a  soul  over- 
whelmed,—  that  has  ceased  to  struggle 
because  it  is  ftiU."  Ji.  P.  WiUis. 

Hassacre  of  the  Innocents.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra  (1509-1566),  the  Italian 
painter,  containing  more  than  70 
figures.  It  is  now  in  the  Tribune 
of  tlie  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  Italy. 


Massacre  of  the  Innooents.  A 
picture  by  Giotto  di  Bondone 
(127(>-13d6).  In  the  Arena  Chap- 
el, Padua,  Italy. 

Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes.  A 
noted  picture  by  Horace  Vemet 
(1789-1863).  In  the  Luxembourg, 
Paris. 

Massimo  delle   Colonne  Palace. 

JItal.  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  CO" 
onne,]  A  well-known  palace  in 
Rome,  begun  in  1526,  and  con- 
taining the  celebrated  Discoboloa 
foimd  upon  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

Massimo,  Villa.    See  Viixa  Maa- 

8IMO. 

Mater  Dolorosa.  [The  Mourning 
Mother;  Ital.  La  Madre  di  Dohre, 
UAddoioraia ;  Fr.  Notre  Dame  de 
Piti^.]  A  very  familiar  subject 
of  representation  by  the  great 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
exhibiting  the  Virgin  in  the  char- 
acter of  tne  mother  of  the  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  and  "queen  of 
martyrs."  See  also  Pibta,  La. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  pio- 
tures  which  treat  of  this  subject 
the  following  may  be  named. 

Mater  Dolorosa.  A  picture  by 
Jan  Mostaert  (1499-1555),  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  and  regarded  as  hia 
most  important  work.  It  is  now 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

Mater  Dohrosa,  A  picture  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528).  the  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver.  Now 
in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  Bava- 
ria. 

Maud.    See  Magdai^en  Collegk. 

Maurice,  St.  See  St.  Maurice 
and  CoNVBRSiox  of  St.  Maurice 
BV  Erasmus. 

M&usethurm.   See  Mouse  Towkr. 

Mausoleum,  The  (of  Halicarnas- 
sus).  A  famous  edifice,  built  of 
marble,  erected  as  a  monument 
or  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  by  Artemisia,  the 
Princess  of  Caria,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  gave  its  name  to  all  mono' 
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mental  structures  of  the  same 
kind.  Some  of  the  relics  of 
this  celebrated  monument  were 
brought  to  England  in  1846,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  room  devoted  to 
the  purpose. 


"Till  Mr.  Newton's  visit  to 
Hallcarnassus  in  1856,  the  very  site  of 
this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world  was 
a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now  know 
enough '  to  be  able  to  restore  the  prin- 
cipal parts  with  absolute  certainty, 
and  to  ascertain  its  dimensions  and 
general  appearance  within  very  insig- 
nificant limits  of  error.  .  .  .  The 
building  consisted  internally  of  two 
chambers,  superimposed  the  one  on 
the  other.  .  .  .  Though  its  height  was 
unusually  great  for  a  G-reek  building, 
its  other  dimensions  were  small.  It 
covered  only  13,230  feet.  The  admira- 
tion, therefore,  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed regarding  it  must  have  arisen, 
nmt,  fh>m  ihe  unusual  nature  of  the 
design,  and  of  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied,  or  perhaps  still  more 
from  tne  extent  and  richness  of  its 
sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty 
of  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  Judge, 
and  can  fully  share  with  them  in  ad- 
miring." FerffU99on, 

Maasohis   works   will    be   the  Carlnns 
glone.  8pat$er. 

Her  power,  her  fliroe. 
Thus  jMtm  awsy.  a  shade,  a  name ! 
Th«  Mausoieum  murmured  as  I  spoke; 
A  spectre  st^med  to  rise,  like  towering 

smoke; 
It  answered  not,  but  pointed  as  it  fled 
To  the  black  carcass  of  the  siffhtlesM  dead. 

W.  L.  Bowlet. 

BCausoleum  of  Augustus.  A 
magnificent  structure,  now  a 
ruin,  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
Rome.  This  huge  circular  monu- 
ment built  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, was  uesigned  to  contain 
his  own  ashes  and  those  of  the 
whole  imperial  family  and  de- 
pendents. The  first  member  of 
the  family  buried  here  was  Mar- 
cellus;  and  the  mausoleum  is 
allude<l  to  by  Virgil  in  these 
famous  lines :  — 

What  int>ans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian 

field! 
How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall 

yield  I 
What  Ain'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tyber 

AAA 

When,  rising  fh>m  his  bed,  he  views  the 
sad  solemnity  1 


No  youth  »h&U  equal  hopes  of  gloty  givc^ 
No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grfeve. 
The  Trojan  honor  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  adored  when 

lost! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth  1 
Vndaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth ! 
Ahl  couId*st  thou  break  through  Fate*s 

severe  decree. 
A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee ! 

jEneid,  VL  {Dryden's  TnmsUUion). 


*Mn  the  centre  of  that  massive 
mound,  the  great  founder  of  the  em- 
pire was  to  sleep  his  last  sleep ;  while 
nis  statue  was  ordained  to  rise  con- 
spicuous on  its  summit,  and  satiate  its 
everlasting  gaze  with  the  view  of  his 
beloved  city."  MerivaU. 

Mausoleum  of  GuUa  Placidia.  A 
celebrated  sepulcliral  monument 
in  Ravenna,  Italy,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Empress  Gallia 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  Tliis  tomb  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  architecture 
and  mosaics,  and  rich  decoration. 

Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.    See  St. 

AjiORLO. 

Maximilian.  A  portrait  of  the 
emperor  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter.  It  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Belvedere  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  A  replica  of 
tlie  same  was  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  North  wick  at  Thirlestaiu 
Hall,  England. 

Maximilian's  Triumphal  Car.    A 

series  of  wood-cuts  by  Albert 
Diirer  (1471-1528),  the  celebrated 
German  painter  and  engraver. 
They  are  m  the  British  Museum. 

Max-Joseph-Flatz.  A  large  pub- 
lic square  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
one  01  the  finest  in  Europe. 

May  Fair.  A  district  in  London 
so  called  from  the  fair  which  was 
formerly  held  there  in  the  month 
of  May. 

tS^  "  3faj/  Fair  !  What  a  name  for 
the  core  of  dissipated  and  exclusive  Lon- 
don I  A  name  that  brings  with  it  only 
the  scent  of  crushed  flowers  in  a  green 
field,  of  a  pole  wreathed  with  roses, 
booths  crowded  with  dancing  peasant- 
girls,  and  nature  in  lis  bolyday !  This 
— to  express  the  costly,  the  court-like, 
the  90  called  *  heartless'  precinct  of 
fashion  and  art  in  their  most  authentic 
and  envied  perfection.  Mai»  ten  ex- 
trhnet  %e  toucheni;  and  perhaps  there 
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Is  more  nature  in  May  Fair  than  in 
Booe  Cottage  or  HoDeysucfcle  Lodge." 

N.  P.  WUIU. 

Bat  the  ordinary  residences  of  (ksblon- 
able  life  —  the  mansions  of  Betgravia.  Ty- 
bumla,  and  ifoi/atr  — are  mere  shells  of 
bnck  and  stucco,  which  present  such  a 
dreary  appearance  outside  that  one  is  sur- 
prised scimctlmes  to  find  them  palace**  of 
comfort  within.  C.  JU  JStutlaJte. 

Rhe  puts  off  her  patched  petticoat  to- 
day. 

And  puts  on  Jfait/air  maimers,  ao  be- 
gins 

By  setting  us  to  wait.      Mrs.  Browning. 

liayflower.  The.  A  famous  ves- 
sel of  180  tons,  chartered  by  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers."  or  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
which  a  portion  of  them  embarked 
in  the  summer  of  lb'20  for  the 
New  World.  The  Mayflower  set 
sail  from  Southamptoil,  England, 
in  company  with  the  Speedwell, 
on  the  5tli  of  August;  out,  the 
courage  of  the  captain  and  crew 
of  the  latter  failing,  both  vessels 
put  back  to  port.  Finally,  on  the 
fith  of  Septemlier,  the  Mayflower 
again  spread  her  sails,  and  with 
41  men  and  their  families  (101  in 
all)  crossed  the  Atlantic,  reach- 
ing anchorage  within  Gape  God 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  63  days. 

Methinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one.  soli- 
tary, adventurous  vessel,  the  Maupower^ 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  Alighted  with  the  proe- 
pects  of  a  Aiture  state,  and  bound  across 
the  unknown  sea.  .  .  .  Suns  rise  and  set^ 
and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and  winter 
8un>rl«es  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings 
them  not  the  sight  of  the  wished-for  shore. 
...  I  see  them,  escaped  f^om  these  perils, 

J>umuing  their  all  but  desperate  undertak- 
ng.and  landed  at  last  after  a  five  months' 
passage  on  the  ice-clad  nicks  of  Plj'mouth, 
weak  and  weary  fTom  the  voyage,  poorly- 
armed,  .  .  .  without  shelter,  without 
means,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

Etbeard  Everett. 

Give  a  thing  time,  — If  it  can  succeed. 
It  is  a  right  thing.  Liiwk  now  at  American 
Saxondom;  and  at  that  little  Fact  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower^  two  hundred 
vearsago, from  Delft  Haven  in  Holland! 
wore  we  of  open  sense  as  the  Greeks  were, 
we  had  found  a  Poem  here;  one  of  Na- 
ture>  own  Poems,  such  as  she  writes  In 
broad  facts  over  great  continents. 

Cariyle. 

Or  If  we  shrink,  better  remount  our  ships. 

And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace 
back 

The  hero-fVeighted  lia^owerU  prophet- 
track 

To  Europe,  entering  her  blood-red  eclipse. 

LoukU. 


Sad  Maifficwerl  watched  tiy  wtnter  slan^ 

And  nursed  by  winter  galea. 
With  petals  of  the  sleeted  spars. 

And  leaves  of  fh>sen  sails !        Whittier. 

O  Mother  dtate,  how  quenched  thy  sinai 

fires  I 
la  there  none  left  of  thy  ataoch  Jfau^ewer 

breed  ?  ZowcA. 

Mayor's  Ooaoh.  See  Lord  May- 
or's GOAGH. 

Maypole,  The.  A  famous  pole  134 
feet  high,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  Strand,  London,  was  taken 
down  in  the  time  of  Gromwell  as 
'*  a  last  remnant  of  vile  heathen- 
ism, an  idol  of  the  people,"  re- 
erected  with  great  ceremony 
under  Gharles  II.,  and  finally 
taken  down  in  1717  and  presented 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Amidst  that  area  wide  they  took  their 

stand. 
Where  the  tall  Oaypoh  once  o'erlooked 

the  Htrand.  Pope. 

Masarln  Library.  See  Biblio- 
TH^QUic  Mazarine. 

Masas.  A  prison  and  house  of  de- 
tention in  the  Boulevard  de 
I'Hopital,  Paris.  Here  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  Napoleon 
Hi.  imprisoned  for  two  days  18 
deputies,  including  MM.  Thiers, 
Baze,  Roger  Gharras,  Greppo, 
Miot,  Lagrange,  and  Gens.  Gnan- 
garnier,  Lamoiici^re,  Gavaignac, 
etc.,  with  60  chiefs  of  barricades. 

If  y  neighbor  said  to  a  vulgar  creaturo 
who  was  dancing :  ^*Ha8the8altpeul6r> 
come  down  to  the  bal  dn  TrOne  to-day  1  "* 
"  No ;  but  Mazaa  has  emptied  itself  to-dar 
into  the  bal  du  Trone.'*  A  dletfnctkm  fs 
made  lietween  them.  Tamet  Trtau, 

Meadows,  The.  A  large  public 
park  and  pleasure-ground  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Meal,  The.    See  Frugal  Meal. 

M6dard,  St.    See  St.  M£dari>. 

Medea.  A  picture  by  Ferdinand 
Victor  Eugfene  Delacroix  (17U9- 
1863),  the  celebrated  French  his- 
torical i)ainter. 

4^  "  Delacroix  is  a  man  of  a  very 
different  genius,  and  hie  *  Medea*  la  a 
genuine  creation  of  a  noble  fancy.** 

Thadteraif, 

Medioean  Venua.    See  Vjbnus  dv 

Medici. 
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Mediceo-Ijaiirentian  Iiibrar7.  A 
famous  library  in  Florence,  Italy, 
containing  many  rare  and  pre^: 
cious  manuscripts  and  early  cop^ 
les  of  books. 

Medici  Chapel.  1.  A  chapel  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  It  contains  some 
fine  works  of  Luca  del  la  Bobbia. 
2.  A  chapel  built  as  a  mauso- 
leum in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
Florence.  It  contains  the  ceno- 
taphs of  the  Medici  family. 

Medici,  Iiorenzo  de*.  See  Loren- 
zo DS,*  Mjsdici. 

Medici  Madonna.  The  name  some- 
times given  to  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  oy  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (—  d.  1464),  the  Flem- 
ish painter.  Now  in  the  Stadel 
Institute  in  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Medici,  Tombs  of.     See  San  Lo- 

KENZO. 

Medici,  Villa.    See  Vilxa  Mbdici. 

Medicis.    See  Makie  de  Medicis. 

Medora.  An  admired  statue  by 
Horatio  Greenough  (1805-1852). 


"Among  the  beantiftil  ideal 
works  he  [GrecDough]  executed,  with- 
in the  few  SDcceeding  years,  was  Me- 
dora— Illustrative  of  Byron's  memor- 
able description  of  the  Corsair's  bride 
after  death,  of  which  the  greatest 
praise  is  to  say  that  the  marble  em- 
bodies the  verse."  Tuclxrman. 

Medusa.  A  celebrated  painting  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519). 
In  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence, 
Italy.  Grimm  says,  *' Leonardo 
collected  a  brood  of  venomous 
swelling  toads;  he  put  them  in 
his  house,  provoked  ttiem  to  rage, 
and  observed  them  until  his  im- 
agination had  absorbed  enough 
for  his  painting.  When  com- 
pleted, he  brought  the  picture 
into  a  darkened  room,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  window-shutter,  so  that 
the  ray  of  light  exactly  fell  upon 
the  head  of  the  Medusa,  and 
beamed  upon  it  with  lustrous 
brightness.  With  this  the  curi- 
ous, who  were  mysteiiouslv 
brought  in,  were  filled  with 
fright." 


"  The  Jfedu«a*»  ffiead,  by  I^ec 
nardo  da  Vind,  Is  a  very  curious  work, 
elaboratelv  painted,  as  all  his  pictures 
were,  and  attracting  the  gaze  by  a 
strange  species  of  fascination.  .  .  . 
What  could  have  induced  a  man  of 
such  various  and  wonderful  powers, 
with  an  organization  so  sensitive  to 
beauty  and  all  pleasurable  sensations, 
to  give  so  much  Ume  to  a  picture 
which  we  are  afraid  to  look  at  steadily, 
lest  it  should  start  into  life  in  our  next 
troubled  dream."  Ifillard. 

Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 
Lovellne#s  like  a  shadow,  from  whlcli 

shine 
Fiery  and  lurid,  strugRllng  underneath. 
The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

Medusa.    See  BoNDnmn  Medusa. 

M^duse,  Iia.    See  SHii>WBBGK  of 

THE  Medusa. 

Meg.  See  Loxa  Meg,  Mons  Mbo, 
Roaring  Meg. 

Megaspelion.  A  picturesque  and 
irregular  structure  of  larj^  size 
upon  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  cavern,  in 
which  much  of  the  building  is 
contained.  It  is  overhung  by  a 
precipice  several  hundred  leet  in 
neight  rising  above  the  cavern. 
The  present  front  is  modern,  but 
the  convent  is  traditionally  one 
of  the  oldest  monastic  founda- 
tions in  Greece.    [Correctly  Me- 

gaspelCBOn;    Gr.  UrYoawT^Aaioy.'] 

Meier  Madonna.  See  Madonna 
OF  THE  Burgomaster  Meyer. 

Melancholy.  One  of  two  cele- 
brated statues  by  Caius  Gabriel 
Cibber  (d.  1700?),  which  formerly 
adorned  the  principal  gate  of  old 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London, 
and  are  now  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  new  Bethlem  Hospital. 
The  companion  figure  is  called 
Madness.    See  Madness. 

49*  "Cibber,  whose  pathetic  em* 
blems  of  Fury  and  Melancholy  still 
adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.** 

Macaulai/. 

Where  o*er  the  gates  by  his  famed  father's 

hnnd. 
Great  Gibber's  brazen  brainless  brothers 

ktaud.  Pope. 

Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the 

Kates, 
Perpetually  recumbent  WordstgorU^ 
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Melancholy.    See  Melencolta. 

Meleafifer.  A  celebrateil  Greek 
statue  of  Meleager  with  boar's 
head  and  dog,  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, Rome.  It  was  found  near 
the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearly  per- 
fect state,  the  left  hand,  whicn  is 
supposed  to  have  held  a  spear, 
being  alone  wanting. 


"  This  la  simply  a  body,  but 
one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The 
bead,  almost  square,  modelled  in  solid 
sections,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  haa 
only  a  mediocre  brow,  and  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  of  an  obstinate 
man.  The  beautv  of  the  figure  con- 
sists in  a  powernil  neck  and  a  torso 
admirably  continued  by  the  thigh.  He 
is  a  hunter  and  nothing  more." 

Tatnet  Trans. 

Melenoolia.  A  celebrated  print 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-1528).  the 
German  painter  and  engraver. 

4^  "  In  the  seated  figure  of  this 
grand  winged  woman,  absorbed  in 
tliought,  he  has  expressed,  in  a  highly 
original  and  intellectual  manner,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  human  reason, 
either  to  explore  the  secrets  of  life, 
fortune,  and  science,  or  to  unravel 
those  of  the  past.  Symbolical  allu- 
sions of  various  kinds  lie  around,  in 
the  shape  of  the  sphere,  the  book,  the 
crystal  polygon,  the  crucible,  the  bell, 
the  hour-fflass,  etc.,  with  many  imple- 
ments of  human  activity,  such  as  the 
f)lane,  the  hammer,  and  the  rule.  The 
ntention  of  the  plate  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  grandly  melancholy 
character  of  the  landscape  back- 
ground.'* 

Kuglef'9  Handbook  of  Fainting. 

Mellifont.  A  beautiful  ruined 
monastery  on  the  river  Mattock, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  on 
the  borders  of  Meath  County, 
Ireland,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  remains  in 
the  island. 

ICelon-Eatera,  The.  A  picture 
by  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo 
(1618-11382).  In  the  Pinakothek, 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

lielrose  Abbey.  A  beautiful  and 
far-famed  ruined  mona.stery  in 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Scotland.  The  existing  ruin  is 
the  relic  of  the  third  building 
which    haa   occux)ied    the    site. 


There  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
present  structure  older  than  the 
year  1400.  It  is  greatly  admired 
for  it«  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  fine  tracery  of  its  windows. 
This  venerable  building  is  similar, 
in  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built, 
and  in  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture and  ornament,  to  Stras- 
burg  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
twice  rebuilt,  once  by  Robert 
Bruce.  In  the  chancel  is  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  window, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  de- 
scribes, — 

*•  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  ston^ 
By  folTaKed  tracery  combined: 
Thou  wuuldst  have  thought  some  tetry  *s 

hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was 

done. 
And  chsn^  the  willow  wreaths  to 

stone." 

The  scene  of  Scott's  novel  of 
"  The  Monastery  '*  is  laid  at  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

4^  "  The  most  beautiful  not  only  of 
the  Scottish  Second  Pointed  churches, 
but  of  all  the  northern  fanes  of  what- 
ever age.  The  splendor  of  middle-age 
romance  which  Scott  has  thrown 
around  the  place  has  almost  obliterated 
Its  older  and  holier  renown,  when  it 
was  described  by  Bede  as  (he  home  of 
the  meek  Eata,  the  prophetic  Boisil,  the 
austere  Ciithbcrt  ;  when  ...  it  was 
the  lamp  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  Lothian, 
which,  deriving  its  own  faith  fVom 
lona,  sped  the  glad  gift  to  many  an 
English  province,  and  even  sent  a  mis- 
sionary across  the  seas  to  become  the 
apostle  of  the  Austrasian  tribes  on  the 
Meuse,  the  Waal,  and  the  Rhine." 

Quarterly  Review, 

4^  "  Melrose  Is  the  finest  remaining 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Scotland.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  Bruce  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  burled  beneath 
the  high  altar.  The  chancel  I*  all  open 
to  the  sky,  and  rouks  build  their  nests 
among  tiic  wild  ivy  that  climbs  over 
the  crumbling  arches.*' 

Bayard  Taylor, 


f 


4^  **  Here  is  this  Melrose,  now. 
which  has  been  berhymed,  bedmgiflet 
through  infinite  guide-books,  and  been 
gaped  at  and  smoked  at  by  dandies,  and 
been  called  a  •  dear  love '  by  pretty 
young  ladies,  and  been  hawked  abouf 
as  a  trade  article  in  all  neighboiiug 
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•hopi,  and  yon  know  perfectly  well 
that  all  your  raptures  are  spoken  for 
and  expected  at  the  door,  and  your 
going  off  hi  ecatacy  is  a  regular  part  of 
the  programme :  and  yet,  after  ail,  the 
sad,  wild,  sweet  beauty  of  the  thing 
comes  down  on  one  like  a  cloud ;  even 
for  the  sake  of  being  original  you  could 
not  iu  conscience  declare  you  did  not 
admire  it."  J/r«.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Oh,  the  monks  of  Melrote^  they  made  good 
kail 
On  Fridays  when  they  ftested ; 
They  never  wanted  beef  or  ale 
As  long  as  their  neighbors*  lasted. 

Ballad. 

If  thon  wouldst  view  fair  Melro$e  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight: 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray ; 
When  toe  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin's  central  tower. 

Then  go,— but  go"  alone' the  while,— 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile; 
And.  home  returning,  soothiy  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  mlr.       Seott. 

Soperlsheil  Albion's  " glammarye,'' 

With  him  In  Melrose  Abbey  sleeping. 
His  charmed  torch  beside  his  knee, 
Tliat  even  the  dead  himsell  might  see 
The  magic  scroll  within  his  keening. 

Whittier. 

Member  of  the  Humane  Society. 
See  Distinguished  Member  of 
THE  Humane  Society. 

Kemnon.  This  celebrated  vocal 
staiTae  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  uttered  at  sunrise  a  sound 
like  a  metallic  ring  or  the  break- 
ing of  a  harp-string.  It  was 
greatly  shattered,  probably  by 
Oarabyses  or  by  the  earthquake 
of  27  B.C.,  but  has  been  repaired. 
This  and  the  companion  colossus 
(called  ** The  Pair")  are  about  60 
feet  iu  height,  sitting  vrith  their 
hands  on  their  knees,  apparently 
looking  across  the  river.  They 
are  Inexpressibly  grand  and  im- 
pressive. 

4E^  '*  No  record  exists  of  the  sound 
which  made  the  statue  so  famous  hav- 
ing been  heard  while  it  was  entire. 
Strabo,  who  visited  it  with  ^lius  Gal- 
Zus,  the  govenrar  of  Egypt,  speaks  of 
the  •  upper  part '  having  been  *  broken 
and  hurled  down,* as  he  was  told,  'by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,*  and  says 
that  he  heard  the  sound,  but  could  *  not 
affirm  whether  it  proceeded  from  the 
pcdesui  or  from  the  sl:ilue  lUelf,  or 


even  from  some  of  those  who  stood 
near  its  base;*  and  it  appears,  from 
his  not  mentioning  the  name  of  Mem- 
non,  that  it  was  not  yet  supposed  to  be 
the  statue  of  that  doubtful  personage. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Roman 
visitors  ascribed  It  to  the  *  Son  of  Tl- 
thonus,'  and  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions,  the  earliest  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  the  most  recent  In  tJae  reign  of 
Beptimius  Sevenis,  testify  to  his  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
writers.  Pliuy  calls  it  the  statue  of 
Memnon;  and  Juvenal  thus  refers  to 
it.— 

'  Dimidlo  mairlcsB  resonant  ubi  Memnone 
chordc' 

Various  opinions  exist  among  modern 
critics  as  to  whether  the  sound  this 
statue  was  said  to  emit,  and  which  is 
described  as  resembling  either  the 
breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  the  ring  of 
metal,  was  the  result  of  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon or  of  priestly  craft.  Some 
say  that  the  action  of  the  rising  sun  upon 
the  cracks  in  the  stone  moist  with  dew 
caused  the  peculiar  sound  produced; 
while  ochera  declare  that  it  was  a  trick 
of  the  priests,  one  of  whom  hid  himself 
in  the  statue,  and  stnick  a  metallic- 
sounding,  stone  there  concealed.  The 
chief  arguments  in  favor  of  this  last 
view  are,  that  such  a  stone  still  exists 
in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  recess 
cut  in  the  block  immediately  behind  it, 
capable  of  holding  a  person  completely 
screened  fW>m  view  below;  and, above 
all,  the  suspicious  circumstance  that 
the  sound  was  heard  twice  or  thrice  by 
important  personages,  like  the  Emper- 
or Hadrian,  —  *  Xatpwv  km  rptroi'  axoi^ 
171,*  rejoicing  (at  the  presence  of  the 
emperor),  it  'uttered  a  sound  a  third 
time,*  —  while  ordinary  people  only 
beard  it  once,  and  that  sometimes  not 
until  after  two  or  three  visits." 

Murray^B  Handbook  for  Egypt, 


"  And  next  appeared  —  and  my 
heart  stood  still  at  the  sight  — the  Pair. 
There  they  sat,  together  yet  apart,  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain,  serene  and  vigi- 
lant, still  keeping  their  untired  watch 
over  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  eclipse 
of  Egypt.  I  can  never  believe  tnat 
any  thing  else  so  mi^estic  as  this  Pair 
has  been  conceived  of  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  Art.  Nothing  even  in  nature 
certainly  ever  affected  me  so  unspeaka- 
bly; no  thunder-storm  in  my  child- 
hood, nor  any  aspect  of  Niagara,  or  the 
Oreat  Lakes  of  America,  or  the  Alps, 
or  the  Desert,  in  ray  later  years." 

Mi»%  Martineau. 

4E^  "The  impression  of  sublime 
tranquillity  which  thi>y  convey  when 
seen  from  distant  points  is  confirmed  bv 
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ft  near  approach.  There  they  Bit,  keep- 
ing watch,  —  hands  on  knees,  gazing 
stnUght  forward,  seeming,  though  so 
much  of  the  faces  is  gone,  to  he  looking 
over  to  the  monumental  piles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  hecame 
gorgeous  temples  after  these  throne 
scats  were  placed  here  —  the  most  im- 
movahle  thrones  that  have  ever  heen 
estahlished  on  this  earth." 

Mi9s  Martineau, 

Then  ^ay,  what  secret  melody  was  tildden 
In    Jfemnon*s  statue,  which  at  sunrise 

played  ? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest:  if  so,  my 

strugeles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its 

Juggles!  Borace  Smith. 

I  thanli  no  one  for  enlightening  my  cre- 
dulity on  points  of  poetical  belief.  It  is 
like  robbing  the  statue  of  Mettmon  of  its 
mysterious  music.         Washtngton  Irving. 

But  what  Is  the  song  they  sing  ?  Is  It  a 
tone  of  the  Memnon  Statue^  breathlnwr  mu- 
sic as  the  light  first  touches  it?  a  "  liquid 
wisdom,'*  disclosing  tu  our  sense  thedeen, 
infinite  liarmonles  of  Nature  and  msn^s 
soul  ?  CarlyU 

Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 
Drew  wondrous  melodies  fk-om  Menmon 

huge. 
Yea,  draws  them  still,  though  now  he  sits 

waist-deep 
In  the  ingulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand. 

LoweiU 

*Twas  close  beside  htm  there. 
Bunrise  whose  Memnon  is  the  soul  of  man. 

Loweil 

And  morning-smitten  Jienrnon^  singing, 
^Mrakes  * 
And,  listening  by  his  Nile, 
O'er  Amraon's  grave  and  awfUl  visage 
breaks 
A  sweet  and  human  smile.         Wkittier. 

Memnonium.    See  Ramasecjm . 

Memorial  Hall.  An  imposing  col- 
legiate building,  connected  with 
Harvard  University,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  contains  a  din- 
ing-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  monu- 
mental hall  in  memory  of  the 
graduates  who  fell  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  dining-hall, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  uni- 
versity halls  in  the  world,  will 
seat  1,000  persons,  and  is  adorned 
with  portraits  and  busts  of  emi- 
nent men  and  benefactors  of  the 
college.  The  building  is  of  brick 
and  stone,  over  300  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lofty  tower.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  1874. 

tlL6n&ge  du  Menuisier.  [The  Join- 
er's House.]    A  famous  picture 


by  Rembrandt  van  Ryu  (IfiOT- 
1669),  exhibiting  a  rustic  interior; 
the  Virgin,  seated  with  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Scriptures  open  on 
her  knees,  contemplates  the  In- 
fant asleep;  in  the  background 
Joseph  is  seen  at  his  work,  while 
angels  hover  above  keepingwatch 
over  the  Holy  Family.  Exqui- 
site for  the  homely  natural  senti- 
ment and  the  depth  of  the  color 
and  chiaroscuro.  Now  in  the 
gallery  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Menai  Bridge.  A  famous  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  Menai  Strait, 
which  separates  the  island  of 
Anglesea  from  Wales.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £200,000. 

Menelaus,  The.  A  British  frigate 
which  blockaded  the  Chesapeake 
in  1814,  and  landed  an  attacking 
force. 

Menhir  of  Iiochmariaker.  A  large 
Druidic  or  ante-Dmidic  monu- 
ment of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the 
Department  of  Morbihan,  France. 
Its  origin  and  purpose  are  in- 
volved in  complete  obscurity. 

Menhir  of  Flonarzel.  A  lofty 
Celtic  monument  of  unknown 
antiquity  about  ten  miles  from 
Brest,  France.  It  stands  on  an 
elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
region,  and  is  regarded  with  su- 
perstitious awe  by  the  peasantry. 

Menifias,   Iiaa.      See    Maids    of 

HOXOK. 

Mentdsier.    See  Manage  du  Mb- 

NUISIER. 

Mephistopheles  appearing  to 
Faust.  A  picture  by  Ferdinand 
Victor  Eugene  Delacroix  (1799- 
1863),  the  celebrated  French 
historical  painter. 

Mer  de  Glace.  [Ger.  EismeeVt  The 
Sea  of  Ice.l  A  general  name  for 
a  glacier,  but  more  i)articularly 
applied  to  an  immense  sea  of  ice, 
which  fills  the  highest  gorges  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
extends  over  a  distance  of  12 
miles  into  the  valley  of  Chamou- 
ni.  From  the  lower  part  of  this 
glacier  springs  the  river  Arvei- 
ron.    De  Saussure  says  that  its 
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miTface  resembles  that  of  "  a  sea 
"Which  has  become  saddenly 
frozen,  not  in  the  moment  of  a 
tempest,  but  at  the  instant  when 
the  wind  has  calmed,  and  the 
waves,  although  very  high,  have 
become  blunted  and  rounded." 
There  are  other  seas  of  ice  among 
the  Alps,  but  this  is  the  Mer  de 
Glace  par  eminence, 

Merceria.  A  street  of  busy  traffic 
in  Venice,  Italy,  leading  out  of 
the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark. 


**  Hence  I  passed  Ihro'  the 
Merceria,  which  la  one  of  the  moat 
delicious  streets  in  the  world  for  the 
sweetnease  of  it,  and  is  all  the  way  on 
both  sides  tapistred  as  it  were  with 
cloth  of  gold,  rich  damasks  and  other 
■ilks,  which  the  shops  expose  and 
hang  before  their  houses  from  ihe  first 
iloore,  and  with  that  varietie  that  for 
Deere  halfe  the  ycare  spente  chiefly  in 
this  Citty,  I  hanlly  remember  to  have 
Been  the  same  piece  twice  exposed; 
to  this  add  the  perfumes,  the  apothe- 
caries* shops,  and  Innumerable  cases 
of  nightingales  which  they  keepe  that 
enteitaine  you  with  their  melodie,  so 
that  shutting  your  eyes  you  would  im- 
agine yourseue  In  the  countrle,  when 
indeed  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sea.  Tols  street  paved  with  brick  and 
exceedingly  cleane  brought  us  thro*  an 
arch  into  the  famous  piazza  of  8t. 
Mark.*'  John  Evelyn,  1645. 

Vercers'  Hall.  A  building  situ- 
ated in  Cheapside,  London,  be-^ 
longing  to  the  Company  of  Mer- 
cers, the  oldest  of  tne  great  City 
guilds  or  companies. 

Merchant  Taylors'  Hall.  In 
Threadneedle  Street,  London, 
built  after  the  Great  Fire.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  companies' 
halls.  The  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  the  great  Tory  com- 
pany, was  incorporated  in  1466, 
and  has  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers several  kings  of  England, 
and  many  of  the  nobility. 

iCerchants'  Tables.  A  celebrated 
dolmen  or  burial  grotto  at  Loch- 
mariaker,  in  the  little  island  of 
Gavrinnis,  France.  Upon  the 
stones  the  form  of  a  hatchet  or 
mason's  trowel  can  still  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  This  was  a  very 
common  symbol  In  ancient  times, 
intended  to  indicate    that    the 


monument  was  still  under  the 
trowel,  that  it,  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  tomb;  this  device, 
It  is  supposed,  being  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  protect  the  empty 
tombs  from  mutilation. 

Mercury.  A  well-known  and  ad- 
mired statue  by  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna, called  II  Fiammingo  (1524- 
1608).  In  the  Bargello,  Florence, 
Italy. 

4^  **  Who  does  not  know  the  Mer- 
cury of  Glan  Bologna,  that  airy  youth 
with  winged  feet  and  cap,  who,  with 
the  caduceus  In  his  hana,  and  borne 
aloft  upon  a  head  of  ^olus,  seems 
bound  upon  some  Jove-commlssloned 
errand?  Who  has  not  admired  Its 
lightness  and  truth  of  momentary  ac- 
tion, .  .  .  since.  Mercury-like,  it  has 
winged  Its  way  to  the  museums  and 
houses  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe?  " 
Ferlcin9*ii  Tuscan  Sculptors, 

4^  "The  unrivalled  Mercury  of 
John  of  Bologna — aerial,  spirited,  de- 
signing, full  of  art  and  purpose — quick 
In  intellect.  Invention,  and  rare  device 
—  it  is  Hermes  himself,  the  winged 
messenger  of  the  gods.  His  foot  rests 
on  the  head  of  a  Zephyr — a  beautlflil, 
poetic  thought.  .  .  .  This  exquisite 
statue  Is  excelled  only  by  a  few  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art.^*  Eaton, 


**  The  first  object  that  attracted 
us  was  John  of  Bologna^s  Jfercttry, 
poising  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  looking 
not  merely  buoyant  enough  to  float, 
but  as  if  be  possessed  more  than  the 
eagle's  power  of  lofty  flight.  .  .  .  No 
bolder  work  was  ever  achieved ;  nothing 
so  taM  of  life  has  been  done  since.** 

Bawlhome, 

Mercury.  A  beautiful  work  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Now  in  I^us- 
downe  House,  London. 

Mercury.    See  Antinous,  The. 

Mercury  and  Argus.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Tur- 
ner (1775-1851),  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish painter. 

Mercury  teaching  Cupid.  A 
noted  picture  by  Antonio  Allegri, 
called  Correggio  (1493-1534).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Mercy.  See  Seven  Wobks  or 
Mercy. 

Mercy's  Dream.  A  picture  by 
Daniel  Huntington  (b.  1816).  In 
the  Corcoran  (Gallery,  Washing* 
ton. 
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Merlin's  Hill.  A  noted  eminence 
near  Caermartlvsn,  Wales.  Upon 
it  is  a  natural  seat  called  Merlin's 
Chair,  where  the  famous  prophet 
is  reputed  to  have  sat  when  he 
uttered  his  prophecies. 

Mermaid,  The.  (Tavern  and  Club.) 
A  celebrated  tavern  formerly  sit- 
uated in  Bread  Street,  London, 
the  favorite  resort  of  actors  and 
literary  men  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  famous  Mermaid  Club, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  including  as 
members     Jonson,     Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Carew,  Donne, 
and  probably  Shakespeare,  met 
here  for  social  and  convivial  en- 
joyment.   Fuller  makes  this  tav- 
ern the  scene  of  the  wit  combats 
between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson ; 
although  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  was  one 
of  the  club,  or  that  ne  frequented 
the  Mermaidt  our  confidence  that 
this  was  the  case  resting,  as  has 
been  said,  "  upon  the  moral  im- 
possibility that  he  should  have 
been  absent."    Knight  remarks, 
that  the  circumstance  that  Fuller 
was  only  eight  years  old  when 
Shakespeare  died  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  some  who  have 
written  of  these  matters.     Mr. 
Bum,  in  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  (de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Fire),  where 
the  meetings  of  this  famous  club 
were  held,  says,  "  The  Mermaid 
in  Bread  Street,  the  Mermaid  in 
Friday  Street,  and  the  Mermaid 
in  Cheap,  were  all  one  and  the 
same.     The  tavern,  situated  be- 
hind, had  a  way  to  it  from  these 
thoroughfares,  but  was  nearer  to 
Bread  Street  than  Friday  Street." 
Ben  Jonson  also  writes,  — 

At  Brtadrttreet"*  Mermaid  having  dined 

and  merry, 
Propoeed  to  go  to  Holbom  in  a  wheny. 

The  origin  of  the  Mermaid  Clnb 
is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh.  GiflPord  says: 
'•  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  previously 
to  his  unfortunate  engagement 
with  the  wretched  Cobham  and 
others,  had  instituted  a  meeting 
of  beaux  espriU  at  the  Mermaid,  a 


celebrated  tavern  in  Friday 
Street.  Of  this  club,  which  com- 
bined more  talent  and  genius 
than  ever  met  together  before  or 
since,  our  author  [Jonson]  was  a 
member;  and  here  for  many  years 
he  regularly  repaired,  with  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Sel- 
den, Cotton,  Carew,  Martin, 
Donne,  and  many  others,  whose 
names,  even  at  this  distant  pe- 
riod, call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of 
reverence  and  respect."  But 
whether  Raleigh  really  founded 
the  club  must  be  considered  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

What  thinga  have  we  seen 
Bone  at  the  JUermaid  /  beard  words  that 

So  nimble,  and  so  fbll  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they 

came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  In  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  duU  lift. 

Btaumomit  Letter  to  Ben  Jtmaceu 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  theifcrmoM  Taeermf 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  canary  wine  ? 
Or  arc  flrults  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ? 
KeaU^  Linet  on  the  Mermaid  Tmerm, 

The  poet  only  Is  not  bound,  when  it  la 
Inconvenient,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
accidents  of  fscts.  It  was  enough  for 
Shakespeare  to  know  that  Prince  Hal  in 
his  youth  had  lived  smong  loose  compan- 
ions, and  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap  came  in 
to   fill  out   his   picture;   slthough   Mrs. 

Siulckly  and  FalBtafl"  and  Poins  and  Bar- 
olph  were  more  likely  to  have  been  ikllcn 
in  with  by  Shakespeare  himself  at  the  Mer^ 
maid  than  to  have  been  comrades  of  the 
true  Prince  Henry.  Fronde. 

49*  There  were  other  Mermaid 
Taverns,  one  in  Cheapside  and  another 
in  Comfaill. 

Merode  Castle.  An  ancient,  now 
ruined,  stronghold  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  once  the  residence  of  a 
family  one  of  whose  members  is 
said  to  have  been  conspicuous  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  a  free- 
booter, and  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  this  circumstance,  to- 

f  ether  \vith  the  name  of  the  castle, 
as,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, given  to  our  language  the 
term  marauder.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  etymologies  of  tht 
word. 
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Merri,  St.    See  St.  Mbbbi. 

Merrimaok,  The.  A  noted  vessel 
of  the  Confederate  na^  during 
the  Civil  War.  When  the  rebels 
seized  the  United  States  navy- 
yard  at  Norfolk,  they  had  sunk 
this  vessel,  which  was  formerly  a 
fine  ship  of  war,  in  the  harbor; 
but  on  reflection  they  concluded 
to  raise  her.  After  so  doing,  they 
covered  the  deck  with  a  shelving 
iron  roof,  plated  the  sides  with 
iron  to  below  the  water-level,  and 
fitted  up  on  her  bow  a  pointed 
"beak''^  of  oak  and  iron,  thus 
converting  the  vessel  into  a  most 
formidable  ram.  Thus  armed, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  she 
bore  down  upon  the  Cvmherland 
and  the  Congrew,  lying  in  Hamp- 
ton Boads,  and  destroyed  them 
both.  The  following  day  she  en- 
countered the  iron-clad  Monitor, 
iust  built  in  New  York  bv  John 
Sricsson,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
latter. 

4^  **  Before  amirlse  the  dreaded 
Merrimac  was  aeen  coining  down  from 
Norfolk  with  attendants  to  renew  her 
aavage  work  on  the  Minnesota.  As  she 
approached,  the  latter  opened  her  stem 
guns  on  the  assailant,  when  the  Moni- 
ior^  to  the  astonishment  of  friend  and 
foe,  ran  out  and  placed  herself  along- 
side the  giant  warrior,  — a  little  David 
defying  a  lofty  Qollath.  The  faith  of 
her  «>mniander  In  her  strength  and  In- 
vulnerability was  amply  justified.  The 
turret  of  the  Monitor  began  to  move, 
and  trom  her  guns  were  hurled  pon- 
derous shots  in  quick  succession.  The 
Merrimac  responded  with  two-hundred- 
pound  shots,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  a  second.  These,  with 
•olid  round  shots  and  conical  bolts, 
fflainoed  from  the  deck  and  citadel  of 
the  Monitor  like  pebbles,  scaroel  v  leav- 
ing a  mark  behind.  Neither  of  these 
mailed  gladiators  was  much  bruised  in 
this  terrible  encounter.  .  .  .  The  Mer- 
rimac DOW  [later]  was  more  li^ured 
thsji  her  antagonist,  and  after  a  short 
and  sharp  combat  they  both  withdrew. 
The  commander  of  the  former  was  so 
Impressed  with  profound  respect  for 
the  Monitor  that  be  did  not  again  in- 
vite his  little  antagonist  to  combat." 

Lo89ing. 
A  frown  came  over  Morris's  Ace : 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew: 
*'  That  Is  the  Iron  Memmae, 
**«^in^  by  A  rebel  crew.' 

G.  H.  Boker. 


"MxTTf  Maidens.  A  Druldical  cir- 
cle, so  called,  near  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  England. 

Merry  Mount.  A  district  which 
in  the  early  colonial  days  of  New 
England  bore  this  name  was  sit- 
uated in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  It  was  occupied  by  a  party 
of  Church-of-£ngland  men,  who 
paid  little  respect  to  the  rigid  and 
austere  habits  of  the  Puritans, 
whom  they  greatly  offended  by 
the  laxity  of  their  maniters.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  this  settle- 
ment by  the  forces  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  in  1630.  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  the  American 
historian,  produced  in  1849  a  ro- 
mance entitled  ''Merry  Mount.'* 

Merton  CoUege.  A  noted  college 
in  Oxford,  England;  founded 
about  1264,  one  of  the  19  colleges 
included  in  the  university.  Its 
chapel  is  much  admired,  and  its 
library  is  the  oldest  in  Great 
Britain. 

My  new  friends  showed  me  their  clois- 
ters, the  Bodleian  Llbran*.  the  Kandolph 
Gallery,  Merton  Hall,  snd  the  rest    

Mesjid  Shah.  The  great  mosque 
at  Ispahan,  Persia.  It  is  a  rect- 
angular building  surmounted  by 
a  uome,  the  external  height  of 
which  is  165  feet. 

4^  **  On  three  sides  the  mosoue  Is 
surrounded  by  court-vards,  richly  or- 
namented and  containing  fountains  and 
basins  of  water  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
faithful.  The  principal  court,  sur- 
rounded as  it  Is  on  all  sides  by  fa^des 
in  the  richest  style  of  Persian  poly- 
chromatic decoration.  In  the  brilliancy 
of  lu  architectural  eflTect,  is  almost  un- 
rivalled  by  any  other  example  of  Its 
class.'*  FerguMMon, 

Meta  Sudans.  A  famous  fountain, 
now  a  ruin,  near  the  Coliseum,  in 
Rome.  It  was  built  in  a  conical 
form,  of  brick,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  basin,  also  of  brick, 
75  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  su|>- 
posed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
gladiators  after  their  contests  in 
the  amphitheatre.  In  one  of  Sen- 
eca's epistles  he  speaks  of  the 
noise  made  by  a  showman  blow- 
ing his  trumpet  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fountain. 
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MetellA,  Tomb  of  Cecilia.  See 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

Meteora,  Monasteries  of.  A  group 
of  monastic  establishments  in 
Greece,  formerly  24  in  number, 
but  of  which  only  ten  now  re- 
main. Thev  derive  their  name 
from  their  situation '*  high  up  in 

the  air  "  {Td  Mcre«pa,8C.  Moi'flumfpca, 

i.e.,  the  Meteor-Monasteries), 
being  placed  upon  the  summit  of 
a  cluster  of  detached  rocks  di- 
vided by  deep  chasms.  The 
mode  of  communication  between 
this  abode 

**  Of  the  monastic  brothezlkood  apoa  rock 
ASriiil**- 

and  the  earth  300  feet  below  is  by 
a  suspended  rope.  The  person 
wishing  to  visit  the  monastery 
takes  his  seat  in  a  net  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  rope  lowered  from 
the  rock,  and,  after  an  ascent 
lasting  about  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  reaches  tlie  landing<place 
of  the  monastery.  The  ascent 
can  also  be  made  by  suspended 
ladders. 


'*  They  [the  monks]  cast  tbdr 
net  into  the  world  below;  sometimes 
these  monastic  fishermen  draw  up  an 
inquisitive  traveller,  someiimcs  a 
brother  Coenobite  from  Mount  Athos, 
sometimes  a  Neophyte,  yearning  for 
ascetic  solitude :  once  Uicy  received  in 
this  manner  an  Emperor,  who  came 
here,  as  Is  said,  to  exchange  the  purnle 
of  ConstanUne  for  the  cowl  of  St.  Ba- 
sil." C  Wordaoorlh. 

Metropolitan  Museum.  A  build- 
ing near  Union  Square,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  containing  a 
picture-gallerv,  and  gallery  of 
statuary,  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  Egyptian 
and  Greek  antiquities,  etc. 

Michael  Angelo.  A  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  painter  ( 1474-1564). 
In  the  collection  of  autograph 
portraits  in  the  Ufilzi,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Michael  Angelo's  House.  In  the 
Via  Ghibellina,  Florence,  Italy. 
It  remains  in  the  iwssession  of 
the  sculptor's  family,  and  is  ex- 
hibited to  visitors. 

Michael,  St.     See  St.  Michael, 


St.  Michael's  Craib,   St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  etc. 

Miohele,  San.  See  San  Micbklx 
and  Os  San  Michelk. 

Michigan  Avenue.  A  well-known 
street  in  Clucago,  111. 

fiddle  Temple.  One  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London.  The  poet 
Chaucer  was  a  student  here;  and 
here  lived Blackstone,  the  lawyer, 
and  also  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
died  here  in  1774.  See  iNire  or 
Court,  Inner  Tebiplb,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Grat's  Inm. 

1698,  19  Feb.  I  was  admitted  into  the 
Middle  Temple^  London,  though  absent 
and  yet  at  schoole.     .AjAii  iP«c/y»,  iHaty. 

Middle  Temple  Hall.  An  Elizar 
bethan  structure  of  the  Temple, 
London.  "  Twelfth  Night "  was 
performed  here  in  IGOl. 

49*  "  Truly  it  is  a  most  magnificent 
apartment;  very  lofty,  so  lofty,  indeed, 
that  the  antique  oak  roof  is  quite  hid- 
den, as  regaixls  all  its  details,  in  the 
sombre  gloom  that  broods  under  Its 
rafters.**  Hawthorne, 

Mid-IiOthian,  Heart  of.    See  Tol- 

BOOTH. 

Mifflin,  Fort.    See  Fort  Mipflix. 

Micrnon.  A  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer 
(1795-1858),  which  is  well  known 
through  reproductions. 

Milan  Cathedral.  A  magnificent 
and  celebrated  marble  church. 
Its  erection  was  begun  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

49*  "  The  stranger  in  Milan  natur- 
ally hurries  to  the  cathedral,  a  stnio- 
ture  the  merits  and  demerits  of  which 
require  an  architectural  eye  to  compre- 
hend and  interpret.  I  can  only  say 
that  its  exterior  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. .  .  .  The  interior,  always  ex- 
cepting the  disingenuous  trick  of  the 
painted  ceiling,  called  forth  unqualified 
admiraiion.  .  .  .  The  most  strilcing 
part  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  is  the  out- 
side of  the  roof.  The  great  extent  of 
the  building  is  more  Justly  estimated 
there  than  from  any  part  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  eye  and  mind  are  over- 
powered by  the  multitude  of  architec- 
tural details,  the  rich  ornaments,  the 
delicately  carved  flying  buttresses,  the 
wildemeas  of  pinnacles.**         MiUard. 
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'*  The  design  of  the  Duomo  Is 
■aid  to  be  taken  from  Monte  Rosa,  one 
of  the  loftiest  pealcs  of  the  Alps.  Its 
hundred  of  sculptured  pinnacles  rising 
trom  every  part  of  tne  body  of  the 
church  certfunly  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  splintered  ice-crags 
of  Savoy.  Thus  we  see  how  Art, 
xnlgbtv  and  endless  in  her  forms 
tbousrh  she  be,  is  in  every  thing  but 
the  child  of  Nature."    Bayard  Taylor. 


**  Gothic  art  attains  at  once  its 
triumph  and  its  extravagance.  Never 
had  It  been  so  pointed,  so  highly  em- 
broidered,  so  complex,  so  overcharoed, 
■o  strongly  resembling  a  piece  of  Jew- 
elry ;  and  as,  Instead  of  course  and  life- 
less stone,  it  here  takes  for  lis  material 
the  beautiful  lustrous  Italian  marble,  it 
becomes  a  pure  chased  gem,  as  pre- 
cious through  Its  substance  as  through 
the  labor  bestowed  on  it." 

TaiiUi  Trant. 

O  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires. 
The  giant  windows*  blazoned  fires, 

The  heiffht,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory  1 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires ! 

Ttomysofi. 

O  peerless  church  of  old  Milan, 
How  brightly  thou  com*8t  back  to  me. 
With  all  thy  minarets  and  towers. 
And  sculptured  marbles  flair  to  see ! 

Henry  G.  BelL 

Vile  IBnd.  A  locality  in  London, 
England,  at  the  head  of  White- 
cbapel  Boad. 

I  remember  at  MiJe-md  green  (when  I 
lay  at  Clement's  Inn).  I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  In  Arthur's  show.     Shakupeart. 

He  fbund  Wat  holding  his  ragged  court 
at  MBU  End.  The  king,  despairins  of  Im- 
mediate assistance,  liad  conceded  every 
request  that  was  presented  to  him. 

/.  A.  Fronde. 

Military  Academy.  See  Umitxd 
Statss  Militaby  Acadbmt. 

HiUc  Gtrotto.  A  cave,  or  grotto,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
in  which,  according  to  monastic 
legend,  Mary  and  the  Child  se- 
creted themselves  from  the  rage 
of  Herod  before  they  took  their 
flight  to  Egypt.  The  spot  is  a 
great  resort  of  pions  pil^ms, 
drawn  hither  by  the  superstitious 
belief  that  the  stone  of  which  the 
cave  is  composed  has  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  increasing  woman's 
milk.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  fact, 
that  portions  of  this  stone  are 
continually  broken  ofif  by  the 
pilgrims,  and  sent  all  over  Eu- 


rope and  the  East,  wherever  a 
belief  in  its  efficacy  prevails. 

Milking-time  at  Dort.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Albert  Cuyp 
(1605-1691).  In  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Loudon. 

Mill,  The.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Claude  Lorraine  (1600-1682). 
In  the  Palazzo  Dona,  Rome. 

49*  "A  fidr  example  of  what  is 
called  an  *  ideal '  landscape,  f.e;,  a  s^oup 
of  the  artist's  studies  Arom  nature  indi- 
vidually spoiled,  selected  with  such  op- 
position of  character  as  may  insure 
their  neutralizing  each  others  effect 
and  producing  a  general  sensation  of 
the  impossible."  Ruikin, 

Mlllbank  Prison.  A  prison  in  the 
parish  of  Westminster,  London, 
and  said  to  be  "  the  largest  penal 
establishment  in  England."  It 
was  beffun  in  1812,  and  has  some- 
times been  called  the  English 
Bastille. 

Milliarium  Aurenm.  [The  Golden 
Mile-stone.]  A  mile-stone  of  an- 
cient Rome,  in  the  Forum,  and 
said  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Augustus,  upon  which  distances, 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon 
the  great  Roman  roads,  were  in- 
scribed. The  Milliarium  Aureum 
formed  one  extremity  of  a  semi- 
circular wall,  which  terminated 
at  the  other  end  in  a  conical 
pyramid,  called  Umbilicus  RomaB, 
upon  which  were  inscribed  all 
distances  within  the  walls. 

Milton  at  Home.  An  admired  pic- 
ture by  Emanuel  Leutze  (1816- 
1868).  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 


Milvian  Bridge. 

MOLUE. 


See  PoiTTB 


Mincing  Lane.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don, so  called  from  buildings 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Minchuns  or  nuns  of  St.  Helen's. 
Mincing  Lane  figures  in  Dickens's 
novel  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend." 

stones  of  old  Mincina  Lane,  which  I 
have  worn  with  my  daily  pilnimatte  ft-r 
slx-and-tliirty  years,  to  the  tootRtcps  (»f 
what  toil-worn  clerli  are  yourevcrliwtiiitf 
flmts  now  vocal  ?  Charles  Lamb. 
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Minerva.  A  famous  statue  of  an- 
tiquity, executed  by  Phidias  (600 
B.C.?),  the  Greek  sculptor,  for 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Minerva  Medica.  A  celebrated 
Greek  statue  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Temple  of  Miner- 
va Medica,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered. Now  in  the  Vatican, 
Home. 

49*  '*In  the  Giustinianl  palace  [since 
removed]  is  a  statue  of  Minerva  which 
fills  me  with  admiration.  Wlnckel- 
mann  scarcely  thinks  any  thing  of  it, 
or  at  any  rate  does  not  give  It  Its  proper 
position,  but  I  caimot  praise  It  suffi- 
ciently." Goethe,  Trane. 

That's  you.  Miss  Leigh :  T  ve  watched  you 

hair  an  liour. 
Precisely  as  I  watched  the  statue  called 
A  Pallas  In  the  Vatican.     Jin,  Browning. 

Minerva  Medioa,  Temple  of.  See 
Temple  or  Minebva  Medica. 

Minerva  Press.  The  name  applied 
to  a  printing-house  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  Loudon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  numbers  of  popu- 
lar but  trashy  novels  were  issued 
from  this  establishment.  Lamb 
S))eaks  of  these  works,  which 
had  a  wide  circulation,  as  hav- 
ing heroes  which  are  neither 
of  this  nor  of  any  conceivable 
world. 

Hesperus  and  Titan  themselvM,  though 
in  form  nothing  more  than  ^*  novels  of 
rcAl  life,"  as  the  Minerva  i'rew  would  say. 
have  solid  metal  enough  In  them  to  ftir- 
nl^h  whole  circulating  libraries,  were  It 
beaten  into  the  usual  filigree.         Carlyle, 

In  this  respect.  Bums,  though  not  per- 
haps absolutely  a  great  poet,  better  roanl- 
tests  his  capability,  better  proves  the  truth 
ut'  his  genius,  than  if  he  had.  by  his  own 
strrnKth,  kept  the  whole  Minerva  Preu 
going,  to  the  end  of  his  Uteraiy  course. 

Miniate,  San.  See  San  Miniato 
AL  Momte. 

Minories,  The.  A  narish  in  Lon- 
don, named  from  the  Sorores  Mi- 
noros,  or  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  founded  1293,  whose  con- 
vent stood  in  this  street.  The 
street  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
gunsmiths. 

The  Mnlclbcrs  who  in  the  Minoriea  sweat. 

Congreve. 


Minotaur,  The.  A  very  formid* 
able  irou-clad  ship  of  the  British 
navy,  launched  Dec.  12, 186;$. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light.  A  well- 
known  light-house  on  Cohasset 
reefs,  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  lonely  ledge  of  Minot^ 

Where  the  watchman  tends  his  light. 
And  sets  his  perilous  beacon, 

A  star  in  the  stormiest  night. 

Jfoiy  aemswK 

And  naked  in  the  howling  night 
The  red-eyed  llKht-bouae  lifts  Its  form. 
The  waves  with  slippery  fingers  clutch 
The  massive  tower,  and  climb  and  fkll. 
And,  mutterlnx,  growl  with  baffled  rage 
Theur  cunes  on  the  sturdy  walL 

Fitx-Jamet  O'Brsoi. 

Mir.    See  Holy  Oil. 


Miracle  of  Bolsena. 

BOLSENA. 


See  Mass  OF 


Miracle  of  Bosea  of  St.  Franeifl. 

A  large  fresco-painting  by  Fried- 
rich  Overbeck  (1789-1869),  and 
considered  his  masterpiece  in 
that  department  of  art.  At 
sisi,  Italy. 


Miracle  of  St.  Mark.  A  cel^ 
brated  picture  attributed  to  Gior- 
gio Barbarelli,  called  Giorgione 
(1477-1511),  based  upon  a  famous 
legend  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Venice.  In  the  Accade- 
mia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

49*  "  No  painting,  in  my  Judgment, 
surpasses  or  perhaps  equals  bia  [Tln- 
toret's]  St.  MarlL.  No  one,  save  Ru- 
bens, has  so  caught  the  instantaneoiia- 
ncss  of  motion,  the  Airy  of  flight; 
alongside  of  this  vehemence  and  tbla 
truthfiilness,  classic  figures  seem  stiflT, 
as  if  copied  after  Academy  models 
whose  arms  are  upheld  by  stringa: 
we  are  borne  along  with  him,  and  fol- 
low him  to  the  ground,  as  yet  un- 
reached." Tainet  Trane. 

Miracle  of  the  Cross.  A  picture 
by  Gentile  Bellini  (1421-16(K').  In 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
at  Venice,  Italy. 

Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 
The  subject  of  one  of  the  famous 
cartoons  of  Raphael  Sanzio(148^ 
15*20),  from  which  the  tapestries 
in  tlie  Vatican  at  Rome  were  exe- 
cuted. 

49*  "The  oompoaiUon  of  Raphaa' 
[the  cartoon  of  the  MiracuUme  DrmtgM 
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qff^sheg]  to  Just  what  we  ibould  seek 
for  In  Uapbael,  a  masterpiece  of  dra- 
matic expression — the  signitlcantf  the 
poeticaJ,  the  miraculous  predominat- 
hig."  Mrs.  Jameton. 

SCiraoulous  Wafers.  A  Catholic 
holy  relic  preserved  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Sacrament  des  Miracleti  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Brussels,  Bel- 
^um.  The  wafers  when  scoff- 
mgly  pierced  with  knives  bv 
Jews,  who  in  the  fourteenth 
century  had  stolen  them  from 
the  altar,  are  said  to  have  emitted 
Jets  of  blood.  The  miracle  is  the 
occasion  of  an  annual  religious 
ceremony. 

Miramar.  A  well-known  Gothic 
castle  on  a  point  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  sea,  near 
Trieste,  Austria.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Maximilian,  the  Em- 
peror of  Mexico,  and  Carlotta, 
his  wife. 

Miriam  singing  the  Song  of  Tri- 
umph. A  picture  by  Washington 
Allston  (1779-1843).  Formerfy  in 
possession  of  Hon.  David  Sears, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Misericordia  di  Iincoa.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baccio  del  Por- 
ta, called  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1469- 
1517),  and  his  most  important 
work.    At  Lucca,  Italy. 

4^  **  Famous  in  the  history  of  art. 
The  expression  in  the  heads,  the  dig- 
nified beneficence  of  the  Virgin,  the 
dramatic  feeling  in  the  grouns,  par- 
ticularly the  women  and  cnildren. 
Justify  the  tiune  of  this  picture  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  productions  of 
mind.**  Mrs,  Jcuneaon, 

Misers,  The.    See  Two  Misebs. 
Misfortunes  of  Job.    See  Job. 
Miss  KeUey's  Theatre.    See  Soho 

THEATiiB. 

Mission  Dolores.  An  interestinff 
old  Spanish  mission  station  ana 
churcn  about  three  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  Cat.  It  was 
founded  bv  Jesuit  missionaries 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  church  has  been  partly  en- 
closed with  wood  in  order  to  pre- 
sence it. 

Mitre,  The.  1.  A  noted  tavern  in 
Fleet  Street,   London,  deriving 


its  fame  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  no  longer 
standing.  Here  Johnson  and 
Boswell  determined  to  make  a 
tour  to  the  Hebrides. 


"  The  Mitre  Tavern  still  stands 
in  Fleet  Street;  but  where  now  is  its 
scot-and-lot  paying,  beef-and-ale  lov- 
ing, cocked-hatted,  pot-bellied  Land- 
lord; its  rosy-faced,  assiduous  Land- 
lady, with  all  her  shining  brass  pans, 
waxed  tables,  well-filled  larder-shelves ; 
her  cooks,  and  boo^acks,  and  errand- 
boys,  and  watery-mouthed  hangers-on  ? 
Gone!  Grone!  The  becking  waiter, 
that  with  wreathed  smiles,  wont  to 
spread  for  Samuel  and  Bozzy  their 
*  supper  of  the  gods,'  has  long  since 
pocketed  his  last  sixpence;  and  van- 
ished, sixpences  and  all,  like  a  ghost  at 
cock-orowlng.  The  Bottles  thev  drank 
out  of  are  all  broken,  the  Chairs  they 
sat  on  all  rotted  and  burnt ;  the  very 
Knives  and  Forks  they  ate  with  have 
rusted  to  the  heart."  CarlyU, 


**  The  orthodox  hieh-chnrch 
sound  of  The  Mitre — the  figure  and 
manner  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  John- 
son —  the  extraordinary  power  and 
precision  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
pride  arising  from  finding  myself  ad- 
mitted as  his  companion,  produced  a 
variety  of  sensations  and  a  pleasing 
elevation  of  mind,  beyond  what  I  had 
ever  experienced."  Bowoeil, 


"On  the  other  side  of  Fleet 
Street  we  can  see  the  *  Mitre  Tavern,' 
closing  up  the  end  of  a  court — but  not 
the  old  original  *  Mitre '  where  Johnson 
sat  with  Boswell.  It  was  pulled  down 
within  living  memory,  and  with  it  the 
comer  in  which  the  sage  used  to  sit, 
and  which  was  religiously  marked  by 
his  bust.  Yet  even  as  it  stands  in  its 
restoration,  there  is  something  quaint 
in  the  feeling,  as  you  enter  through  a 
low  covered  passage  from  Fleet  Street, 
and  see  Its  ehecrful  open  door  at  the 
end.  The  passage  to  tne  '  Mitre '  is  as 
it  was  in  Johnson's  day,  and  his  eyes 
must  have  been  often  raised  to  the  old 
beams  that  support  its  roof.  Even  in 
its  modem  shape,  It  retains  much  that 
is  old-fashionea  and  rococo." 

FiUgerald, 

2.  A  London  tavern,  in  Wood 
Street,  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  spoken  of  by 
Pepys  a  few  years  before  that 
time  as  beln^  *'  a  house  of  the 
greatest  note  in  London." 

3.  An  old  London  tavern  in 
Fdnchurch  Street,  destroyed  in 
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the  Great  Fire  (1666),  but  soon 
afterwards  rebuilt. 

Moat  of  Knookffraffon.  A  very 
singular  artificial  mound  in  Tip- 
perary  county,  Ireland,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  in  1108,  and 
invested  with  much  legendary 
lore. 

Mook  Election.  A  noted  picture 
by  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon 
(1786-1846). 

Modem  Italy.  A  picture  by  Jo- 
seph Mai  lord  William  Turner 
(1775-1851),  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish painter. 

Modesty  and  Vanity.  A  cele- 
brated picture  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519).  In  the  Palazzo 
Sciari'a,  Borne. 


**  One  of  Leonardo's  mo»t  beau- 
tiful pictures,  .  .  .  remarkably  power- 
ful in  coloring  and  wonderfully  fin- 
ished." KugUr. 

49*  "  '  Mary  Magdalene  rebuked  by 
her  sister  Martha  for  her  vanity  and 
luxury.'  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  famous  picture  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
known  as  '  Modesty  and  Vanity ,  is  a 
version  of  this  subject." 

Mr9.  Jameton. 


••  One  of  the  masterpieces  of 

this  gnlierv  [in  the  Sciarra  Palace],  and 

5erhaps  the  greatest,  I  find  to  be  the 
fodenty  and  Vanity  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  It  is  simply  two  female  figures 
on  a  dark  background.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  representing  Van- 
ity is  extraordinary.  We  can  never 
know  the  research,  the  combinations, 
the  internal  spontaneous  reflective  la- 
bor, the  ground  traversed  by  his  spirit 
and  intellect  in  order  to  evolve  a  head 
like  this.  She  is  much  more  delicately 
formed  and  more  noble  and  elegant 
than  Mona  Lisa.  The  luxuriance  and 
taste  of  the  coiflhire  are  remarkable. 
She  has  a  strange,  melancholy  smile, 
one  peculiar  to  Da  Vinci,  combining 
the  sadness  and  irony  of  a  superior 
nature."  Taine^  Trans, 

MosriB,  Iiake.    See  Lake  Mcbbis. 

Mogul.    See  Court  of  the  Gbsat 
Mogul. 

Mohammed  All,  Mosque  of.    See 
Mos(^uE  OF  Mohammed  Alt. 

Mohocks,    The.     A  name  under 
which  ruffians  and  villluis  com- 1 


mitted  dastardly  assaults  and 
rious  cruelties  in  London.  This 
fraternity  assembled  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  not 
broken  up  till  nearly  the  end  of 
George  the  First's  reign.  A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued 
a^nst  them  in  1712,  but  with 
little  result. 


*'  Here  is  the  devil  and  all  to  do 
with  these  Mohocks.  Onib-strcct  pa- 
pers about  them  fly  like  lightning,  and 
a  list  printed  of  near  eighty  pat  Into 
several  prlsoDB,  and  ail  a  Ue;  aod  I 
begin  to  think  there  is  no  tmtb,  or  very 
little,  in  the  >^hole  story.  .  .  .  My  man 
tells  me  that  one  of  the  lodgers  beard 
in  a  coffee-house,  publicly,  that  one 
design  of  the  Mohocks  was  upon  me. 
If  they  could  catch  me ;  and  tnough  I 
believe  nothing  of  it,  I  forbear  walking 
late." 
Dean  Swift  {Journal  to  SteUa,  1712). 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  IfoAoci'* 
name? 

Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly 
rounds 

Safe  fh>m  their  blows  or  new-invented 
wounds  ? 

I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief*, 
done 

Where  trom  Snow-hlU  black  ste«p7  tor- 
rents run ; 

How  raatrouA,  hooped  within  the  hogs- 
head's womb. 

Were  tumbled  furious  thence;  the  rolling 
tomb 

0*er  the  stones  thunders,  bounds  from  aide 
to  side : 

So  Begolus,  to  save  his  country,  died. 

Moli^re,  Fontaine.    See  FonTAXifB 

MOLI±RE. 

MoUe,  Fonte.    See  Foktb  Mollb. 

Momba  Devi.  A  famous  Hindoo 
temple  in  Bombay,  India. 

Mona  Iiisa.    See  Belle  Jooonbb. 

"Monaco  di  Iieonardo."  A  pic- 
ture by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (14S2- 
1519).  In  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Monadnook,  The.  A  formidable 
armor-plated  vessel  of  the  United 
States  navy  in  the  Ci%il  War  of 
1861-66.  She  was  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  Admiral  Porter's  flotilla 
in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher, 
Dec.  14, 1864. 

Monarch  of  the  Olen.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Bdwin 
Landseer   (1803-1873),   the   most 
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celebrated  modern  painter  of  ani- 
mals. 

Monastery,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jacob  Ruysdael  (ie26f--1681),  and 
considered   one   of   bis   master- 

f>ieces.      In    the   Dresden   Gal- 
ery. 

Monboddo.  A  country-seat  in 
Scotland,  near  Fordoun,  former- 
ly the  seat  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
distinguished  for  the  remarkable 
speculations  upon  the  origin  of 
man,  contained  in  his  *'  Disaerta^ 
tions  upon  the  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress of  Language.'* 

Monceauz,  Pare  de.  A  prome- 
nade and  garden  in  Paris,  taste- 
fully laid  out,  containing  flowers, 
shrubs,  some  fine  ancient  trees, 
and  various  artificial  adornments. 
Here  is  a  small  lake  surrounded 
by  a  partly  ruined  portico  of  Cor- 
inthian columns.  It  was  origi- 
nally laid  out  in  1778  with  grot- 
tos, bowers,  fountains,  etc.,  by 
Carmontel,  for  Philippe  Egalite. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  and  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Monitor,  The.    A  novel  American 

Sunboat,  built  in  New  York  bv 
ohn  Ericsson  (b.  1803),  a  Swedish 
engineer,  during  the  war  of  the 
Bebellion.  Her  first  engagement 
was  with  the  Confederate  ram 
Merrimackt  in  Hampton  Roads, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1862.  The 
Merrimack  was  quickly  put  to 
flight.  The  Monitor  was  a  sort  of 
flat  iron  raft  with  a  heavy-plated 
revolving  turret  containing  two 
powerfulguns.  The  name  Moni- 
tor has  since  been  applied  to  iron- 
clad vessels  of  similar  construc- 
tion. 

tSf  "  The  Monitor  was  built  almost 
-wholly  of  three-incb  iron,  pointed  at 
both  ends  like  a  whale-boat,  her  deck 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  water.  It 
was  124  feet  In  length,  34  in  width,  and 
six  in  depth,  with  a  flat  bottom.  Over 
this  hull  was  another  that  extended 
over  the  lower  one  three  feet  all  round, 
excepting  at  the  ends,  where  the  pro- 
jection was  26  feet,  for  the  protection 
of  the  anchor,  propeller,  and  rudder. 
On  her  deck  was  a  revolving  turret 
made  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch 
wrougbt-iron  plates,  round,  20  feet  in 


diameter,  and  10  feet  high.  The  smoke- 
stack was  telescopic  in  construction,  so 
so  as  to  be  lowered  in  battle.  Within 
this  revolving  turret  or  citadel  (which 
was  easily  turned  by  a  contrivance) 
were  two  heavy  Dahlgren  cannons. 
By  turning  the  turret  these  *  bull-dogs ' 
might  look  straight  into  the  face  of  an 
■  attacking  enemy,  wherever  he  might 
be,  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  vessel.  The  Monitor  was  propelled 
by  a  powerful  steam-engine.** 

Lossing* 

Monmouth  Street.  A  well-known 
London  street,  called  by  Dickens, 
from  its  shops  for  old  clothes, 
"the  burial-place  of  the  fash- 
ions.'*   It  is  now  Dudley  Street. 

49-  "  If  Field  Lane,  with  its  long 
fluttering  rows  of  yellow  handker- 
chiefs, be  a  Dionysius'  Ear,  where,  in 
stifled  Jarring  hubbub,  we  bear  the 
Indictment  which  Poverty  and  Vice 
bring  against  lazy  Wealth,  that  it  has 
left  them  there  cast-out  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  Want,  Darkness,  and  the 
Devil,  — then  Is  Monmouth  Street  a 
Mlrxa's  Hill,  where,  in  motley  vision, 
the  whole  Pageant  of  Existence  passes 
awfully  before  us;  with  its  waSl  and 
Jubilee,  mad  loves  and  mad  hatreds, 
church-bells  and  gallows-ropes,  farce- 
tragedy,  beast-godhood,  —  toe  Bedlam 
of  Creation  I  *' 

Carlyle  {Sartor  Xesarttt*). 

The  long  tables  had  disappeared,  and. 
In  place  of  the  sage  magi,  I  beheld  a 
ragged,  threadbare  tnronK,  such  as  may 
be  seen  piylng  about  the  preat  repository 
of  cast-off  clothes,  Monmouth  Street. 

Irmng. 

With  awe-struck  heart  I  walk  through 
that  Monmouth  Street,  with  its  empty 
Hultii.  as  through  a  Sanhedrim  of  stainless 
GhosU.  Cartyle, 

Monongahelap  The.  A  noted  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  navy,  in 
service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, 1861-65. 

Quickly  breasting  the  wave, 

Eager  the  prize  to  win, 
FifHt  of  us  all  the  brave 

Monongahela  went  In, 
Under  tlill  bead  of  steam. 

H.  H.  Broutnell. 

Mons  AventlnuB.  See  AvENxnfR 
Mount;  and  for  Mons  Capitoli- 
Mus,  Mons  Ccblius,  Mons  Esqui- 
LINUS,  Mons  Palatinus,  Mons 
QuiRiNUs,  Mons  Viminalis,  and 
the  like  names,  see  Capitoline 
Hill,  Coelian  Hill,  Esquilinb 
Hill,  Palatine  Mount,  QuirI' 
NAL  Hill,  Yiminal  Hill,  etc. 
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Moxu  Meff.  A  famous  piece  of 
ancient  ordnance  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Scotland,  supposed  to 
ha%'e  been  forged  at  Mons,  in 
Flanders,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mons  Saoer.  [Ital.  Monte  Saciv, 
The  Sacred  Mount.]  A  hill  three 
miles  from  Rome,  and  beyond 
the  Anio,  to  which  the  plebeians 
withdrew  at  the  time  of  their 
famous  secession  under  Menenius 
Agrippa,  B.C.  491.  A  second  se- 
cession took  place,  after  the  death 
of  Virginia,  when  the  plebeians 
revolted  asainst  Appius  Claudius, 
and  retired  Euzain  to  Mons  Sacer. 
The  epithet  Sacer  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  from  an 
altar  erected  to  Zevf  ^ei/uiario(. 
According  to  others  it  was  from 
the  Lex  ikicrata  decreed  u|X)n  the 
occasion  of  the  first  secession. 

Monserrat.  [From  Mons  SerrattiSt 
the  jagged  mountain.]  This  fa- 
mous Henedictine  convent,  near 
Barcelona,  Spain,  was  founded 
A»D.  976.  It  owes  its  origin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  legend, 
to  the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  brought  to 
Barcelona  by  St.  Peter  himself, 
A.D.  50.  Upon  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Mons  Serratus, 
where  the  convent  now  stands, 
the  Virgin  refused  to  proceed  any 
farther ;  upon  whicn  a  chapel 
with  a  cross  was  built  over  her, 
where  she  remained  100  years. 
It  is  said  that  not  less  than  100,- 
000  persons,  including  tourists 
and  pilgrims,  visit  this  convent 
yearly. 

Mont  Brilliant.  A  royal  conntrv 
residence,  with  a  fine  picture-gal- 
lery, near  Hanover,  Germany. 

Mont  de  Pi^t^.  The  great  pawn- 
broking  concern  of  Farts,  estab- 
lished in  1777. 


**  The  name  M(m9  Pietatin  came 
with  Ihe  invention  from  Italy.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  free 
irlfta  wore  collected,  and  preserved  In 
churches,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  di- 
vine service,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  collections  thus  made  were 
called  Monten  or  Mount*,  a  name  origi- 
nallv  applied  to  all  moneys  procured 
or  heaped  together;   and  it  has  ap. 


peared  that  the  inventor  adcled  the 
word  Pieta»  to  give  to  his  institution  a 
sacred  or  religious  character,  and  to 
procure  for  it  universal  approbatlcHi 
and  support.  In  Italy  their  establish- 
ment is  of  very  early  date,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries   th<» 

{ilan  had  spread  to  nearly  all  the  citie«. 
n  1777  a  Mont  de  llet^  was  estab- 
lished In  Paris  hy  a  royal  ordinance  of 
Louis  XVI.**  Mr,  and  Mr;  HaU, 

49*  **  Pawnbroking  in  France,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  a  mu- 
nicipal  monopoly.  It  was  established 
in  1777,  hut  is  now  regulated  by  the 
law  of  June,  1851,  and  the  necessary 
capital  taken  from  the  general  hospital 
fiind,  which  also  receives  the  net  prof- 
its for  charitable  purposea.  About 
1,000,000^  is  usuallv  lent  out.  The 
average  of  articles  pledged  Is  Ylf. ;  the 
lowest  value  rate  of  interest  is  about 
six  per  cent.  The  articles  pledged,  if  nut 
redeemed,  are  sold  at  the  expiration  of 
14  months ;  and  the  surplus  money,  if 
any.  Is  paid  to  the  owner  if  application 
is  'made  within  three  years.  There 
are  two  large  branch  establishments  in 
the  Rue  Bonaparte  and  Rue  de  la  Ro- 
quette,  and  about  20  branches  (  Commit' 
aionaire*)  in  dlflTercnt  parts  of  Paris. 
The  profit  annually  to  the  Institution  is 
about  233,000/:**     Murray's  Handbook, 


**  I  roust  own,  however,  that  al- 
though the  interior  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^i 
was  repulsive  to  witness,  I  left  its  cen- 
tral office  with  an  impression  which 
reflection  has  strengthened  rather  than 
removed.  —  that  that  portion  of  the 
community  of  any  country,  whose  oe- 
oessitles  force  tnem  occasionally  to 
pawn  their  effects,  have  infinitely  less 
to  fear  from  an  establishment  guided 
by  fixed  principles,  and  open  every 
day  from  nine  till  four  to  the  public, 
than  they  would  be,  —  and  in  England 
are,  —  In  transacting  the  same  business 
in  private,  cooped  with  an  individual 
who,  to  say  the  least,  may  encourage 
the  act  which  nothing  but  cruel  necea> 
■ity  can  authorize." 

Sir  FnmcU  B.  Bead. 

Mont   Pamasse,  BouloTard  du. 

•  This  quarter  of  Paris  is  said  to 
have  been  so  caUe<l  because  the 
students  were  accustomed  to  de- 
claim verses  here. 

Mont  Valerian.  [Mount  Val^en.] 
An  eminence  near  Paris,  rising 
34H  feet  above  the  Seine,  on  the 
route  to  St.  Germain,  converteil 
into  a  citadel,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris. 
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In  Mount  VaJMenU  ch«stnnt  wood 
Tbe  (JtMpel  of  tbe  Uermlte  stood; 
And  thither  at  tlie  close  of  day 
Came  two  old  pilgrims,  worn  and  gray. 

Forth  (Irom  the  city's  noise  and  throng. 
Its  pomp  and  shame,  its  sin  and  wrung. 
The  twain  thst  summer  dav  had  strayed 
To  Moitnt  VaUrim*t  chestnut  shade. 

WMltier. 

Montague  House.  1.  The  city  res- 
idence of  tbe  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
London,  who  inherits  it  from  the 
family  of  Montague.  The  man- 
sion contains  some  fine  pictures 
by  Vandyke,  and  a  valuaole  col- 
lection of  historical  miniatures. 
The  present  house  is  modern. 

2.  A  former  mansion  situated 
in  Bloomshury,  London.  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  British 
Museum. 

3.  A  London  mansion,  noted 
as  tbe  residence  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Montague. 

iContauk.  A  noted  armor-plated 
vessel  of  the  United  States  navy 
—  of  the  "Monitor  "  class — in  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-65.  She  was 
commanded  hv  Capt.  Worden, 
and  among  other  achievements 
captured  tbe  Confederate  steamer 
ifashviUe. 

Monte  Beni.  A  hill  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Florence, 
Italy.  Hawthorne  has  made  its 
scenery  familiar  in  his  "  Romance 
of  Monte  Beni.'' 

Monte  Caprine.  [Goat  Hill.]  A 
hill  in  Rome,  being  the  south- 
eastern summit  of  the  Capitoline. 
In  a  garden  on  this  hill  may  be 
seen  what  remains  of  the  Tarpe- 
ian  Rock. 

Konte  Casino.  A  famous  monas- 
tic establishment,  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  near  San  Germano, 
on  the  route  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  Italy.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in 
629,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
greatest  Benedictine  monasteries 
in  the  world.  It  was  rebuilt 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  interior  of  the  ab- 
bev  church  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe. 

MS'  **  There  la  scarcely  a  Pop«  or 
Saperor  of  importance  who  has  not 


been  personally  connected  with  its  his- 
tory. From  Its  mountain  crag  it  hns 
seen  Goths,  Lombards,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
scour  and  devastate  the  land  which, 
through  all  modem  history,  has  at- 
tracted every  invader." 

London  Daily  J\r«tr«,  1866. 

49*  "  From  tills  centre  monastic 
life  spread  over  barbarous  Europe  in 
the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Affes. 
Whatever  remained  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion reposed  thus  in  remote  corners, 
within  a  monastic  shell,  like  a  chrysalis 
within  its  covering.  You  have  every 
thing  here,  not  only  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  but  the  grand  spectacles  of  na- 
ture. This  is  what  the  old  feudal  and 
religious  society  provided  for  its  pen- 
sive, solitary  spirits;  for  minds  which, 
repelled  by  the  bitterness  of  life,  re- 
verted to  speculation  and  self-culture. 
The  race  still  subsists:  only  they  no 
longer  possess  an  asylum ;  they  live  in 
Pans  and  in  Berlin  in  earrets.  I  know 
of  many  that  are  dead,  of  others  sad- 
dened and  chilled,  others  again  worn 
out  and  disgusted.  Will  science  ever 
do  for  its  faithful  servants  what  religion 
has  done  for  hers?  Will  there  ever  be 
a  laic  Jifonte  Catinot**     Taine^  Tran», 

That  mountain  on  whose  slope  Ca$sino 

stands 
Was  frequented  of  old  upon  Its  summit 
By  a  deluded  folk  and  lU-dbposed; 
And  I  nin  he  who  first  up  thither  bore 
The  name  uf  Uiin  who  brought  upon  the 

earth 
The  trutli  that  so  much  sublimateth  us. 

Dante. 

And  there,  uplifted,  like  a  passing  cloud 
That  pauses  un  a  mountain  summit  high, 

Monte  C(Utino*s  convent  rears  its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

Lonafelhw. 

Monte  Cavallo,  and  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo.  See  Qutkinal 
Hill.  See  also  Obelisk  of  thb 
MoNTB  Cavallo. 

Monte  Mario.  [Mount  Mario.1 
An  eminence  in  tne  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  deriving  its  name  from 
Mario  Mellini,  who  owned  it  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  called  Clivus  Cinnce, 
the  hill  of  Cinna.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  known  as  Monte 
Male.  It  is  crowned  with  cy- 
presses, and  commands  a  beauti- 
lul  and  extensive  view. 


••  The  Monte  Mario,  like  Coop- 
er's Hill,  is  tbe  highest,  boldest,  and 
roost  prominent  part  of  the  line ;  it  is 
about  the  height  and  steepness,  too,  of 
Cooper's  Hill,  and  baa  the  Tiber  at  the 
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foot  of  it,  like  the  Thames  at  Anchor- 
wick.  Here  we  stood,  on  a  moat  deli- 
cious evening,  and  before  our  eyes  all 
that  one  has  read  of  in  Roman  history, 
—  the  course  of  the  Tiber  between  the 
hills  that  bound  it,  .  .  .  beyond  the 
Apennines,  the  distant  and  higher  sum- 
mits still  white  with  snow;  in  front 
the  Alban  Hills ;  on  the  right,  the  Cam- 
pagnatothe  sea;  and  Just  beneath  us 
the  whole  length  of  Rome,  ancient  and 
modern.  .  .  .  One  may  safely  say  that 
the  world  cannot  contain  many  views 
of  such  mingled  beauty  and  interest  as 
this."  Arnold. 

The  purple  day 
0*cr  Monte  Mario  dies  fl-om  off  the  dome. 
And,  lu !  the  tirst  star  leads  us  Into  Rome. 

T.R.Bead. 

Monte  Oliveto.  1.  An  ancient  and 
celebrated  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  Naples,  Italy.  It  was 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied for  city  offices. 

a.  A  celebrated  monastic  es- 
tablishment in  the  neighborhood 
of  Siena,  Italy.  It  contains  some 
fine  frescos. 

Monte  Fincio.    See  Pimciak  Hill. 

Honte  Sacro.  [The  sacred  moun- 
tain.] A  celebrated  bill  and  sanc- 
tuary —  the  latter  called  La  Nuo- 
va  Gerusalemme  —  near  Varallo, 
in  Piedmont.  The  hill  is  covered 
with  some  60  chapels,  containing 
groups  of  Itfe-sized  figures  repre- 
senting the  chief  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Christ.  This  sanctu- 
ary was  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  much  extended 
and  enriched  in  the  following 
century. 

Monte  Saoro.    See  Moks  Sacer. 

Monte  Testaocio.  An  eminence, 
l(iO  feet  in  height,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  broken  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, and  its  extraordinary  for- 
mation has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. 


"  From  its  loose  and  porous 
composition  it  acts,  as  if  formed  by 
Wedgwood,  for  a  great  wine-cooler, 
and  serves  as  the  cellar  of  all  Rome. 
The  wine-merchants  have  excavated 
vaults  in  it  to  keep  their  stores  cool, 
and  every  morning  a  quantity  sufllcient 
for  the  daily  demand  is  brought  into 
the  city."  £aUm. 


Monteregffione.  A  pictaresqtie 
old  castle  on  an  eminence  near 
biena,  Italy. 


"  This  fortress,  as  the  oommen- 
tators  say,  was  fiimished  with  towers 
all  round  about,  and  had  none  in  the 
centre.  In  its  present  state  it  is  still 
very  faithfully  described  by  the  vene 
[of  Dante  J,  — 

'  Montereggion  di  torri  si  eorona.' " 

Montfauoon.  A  slight  eminence 
in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Paris. 
Here  in  885  A.D.  the  Normans 
were  defeated,  and  20,000  of  their 
number  killed.  Here  was  the 
gibbet  (Fourches  Patibulaires), 
where  criminals  were  ezeciiteo. 
Montfaucon  was  afterwards  the 
central  station  for  the  slaughter 
of  horses,  dogs,  etc.  A  Protes- 
tant church  for  poor  Germans,  to 
which  ragged  and  infant  schools 
are  attac^d,  now  occupies  the 
summit. 

Montgomery.  See  Fobt  MoiiT- 
ooMBRY,  Death  of  Momtgomkbt, 
and  Tour  x>b  Montoombbt. 

Montgomery  Street.   The  leading 

thoroughfare  of  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

The  monpy-brokers*  shops  are  verr  nu- 
merous in  the  two  finest  streets,  —  Mutt' 
gomery  and  Oallt'omla  Streets.  Hearty 
every  shop  there  belongs  to  a  money- 
broker  or  money-changer.  Samuel  8maa. 

Monticello.  The  country-seat  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  the 
third  president  of  the  United 
States,  near  Charlottesville,  Al- 
bemarle County,  Va.  It  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  with  an  ex- 
tensive prospect. 

4^ "He  [JeiTeraoD]  liyea,  yon 
know,  on  a  mountain,  which  be  has 
named  Monticello,  and  which,  perhaps 
you  do  not  know,  is  a  synonyme  for 
Carter's  Mountain.  The  ascent  of  thia 
steep,  savage  hill,  was  as  pensive  and 
slow  as  Satan's  ascent  to  Paradise.  We 
were  obliged  to  wind  two-thirds  round 
its  sides  before  we  reached  the  artifi- 
cial lawn  on  which  the  house  stands; 
and,  when  we  had  arrived  there,  we 
were  about  600  feet,  I  understand, 
above  the  stream  which  flows  at  Its 
foot.  ...  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn, 
and  facing  the  south-east,  Mr.  Jein»r. 
son  has  placed  his  house,  which  is  of 
brick,  two  stories  high  in  the  wings, 
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-wltb  a  plaxza  in  front  of  a  receding 
ceotre."  George  Ticknor  (in  1815). 

4^  **  This  venerated  mansion  is  vet 
ataoding,  though  somewhat  dilapiaat- 
ed,  and  deprived  of  its  former  beauty 
by  negleci.  The  furniture  of  the  dis. 
tinguished  owner  is  nearly  all  gone, 
except  a  few  pictures  and  mirrors; 
otherwise  the  interior  of  the  house  is 
the  same  as  when  Jefferson  died.  It 
ia  upon  an  eminence,  with  many  aspen 
trees  around  it,  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  l&O  miles  on  one 
aide,  and  on  the  other  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  landscapes  in 
the  world.*'  Loteing. 

As  from  the  grave  where  Hennr  sleeps, 
From  Vernon's  weeping  willow, 

And  from  the  grassy  pall  which  hides 
Tb%  Sage  of  Montleaio.  Whittier. 

The  nanling  growth  of  MonHeaio's  crest 
Is  now  the  glory  of  the  ftee  >iorth-west. 

WMther. 

^ontmartre.  A  hill  on  the  north 
of  Paris,  rising  320  feet  above  the 
Seine,  and  said  to  have  been  so 
called  because  St.  Denis  suffered 
martynlom  here.  A  nunnery  was 
formerly  situated  on  the  summit; 
and  here  was  the  Chapelle  des 
Martyrs,  where  in  1534  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  followers  took  the 
vow  in  which  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  had  its  origin.  The  cem- 
etery on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hill  is  the  oldest  in  Paris,  though 
smaller  and  less  important  than 
P^re-la-Chaise.  The  outbreak 
and  civil  war  of  1871  took  its  rise 
at  Montmartre.  Gypsum,  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  has  long  been  quar- 
ried at  Montmartre. 

Thronf^  Paris  lay  my  readiest  conrse; 

and  there 
Bojonming  a  fbw  days,  I  visited 
In  haste,  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame, 
The  latter  chiefly,  from  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  thf>  Kuburbe  of  St.  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martyr  southward  to  the 

dome 
OfOenevl^ve.  Wordtworih. 

Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  firuni  Montmartre**  hill 

1.AnkM  dawn  o'Ar  tnoiirilnil  pBrta  ! 


Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Farls ! 


Byron. 


Montmartre,  Boulevard  de.  A 
well-known  avenue  in  Paris, 
France.    See  Boulevards. 

Montrouge  Club.  A  political  club 
in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  of  which  Mi- 
rabeau  and  other  noted  men  were 
members.    It  was   named  from 


the  ])lace,  near  Paris,  where  its 
meetings  were  held. 

Montserrat.    See  Monserrat. 

Monument,  The.  A  stone  column, 
202  feet  in  height,  Fish  Street 
Hill,  London,  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (1()71-1680)  to 
commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of 
16U6,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city.  The  following  inscription, 
now  effaced,  was  cut  in  1681  upon 
the  pedestal:  **  This  pillar  was 
set  up  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  that  most  dreadful  burning  of 
this  Protestant  city,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  ye  treachery  and 
malice  of  ye  popish  factio,  in  ye 
beginning  of  Septem,  in  ye  year 
of  our  Lord  1666,  in  order  to  ye 
carrying  on  of  their  horrid  plott 
for  extirpating  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  old  English  liberty, 
and  the  introducing  popery  and 
slavery." 


"Six    persons    have    thrown 

themselves  off  the  Monument.    This 
kind  of  death  becoming  popular,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  encage  and  disfig- 
ure  the  Monument  as  we  now  see  IL*' 
Murray**  Handbook. 

Where  London*8  column,  pointing  at  the 

skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lien. 

Pope. 

Electricity  cannot  be  made.ftst,  mor^ 
tared  up  and  ended,  Hke  London  Monu- 
ments or  the  Tower,  so  that  you  shall 
know  where  to  find  It,  and  keep  It  fixed, 
as  the  English  do  with  their  things,  fbr- 
eveimore.  Emenon. 

Nor  had  Fancy  fed 
With  less  delight  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broad-day  wonders  perma- 
nent: 

The  Mmuments  and  that  chamber  of  the 

Tower, 
Whore  EnKiand's  sovereigns  sit  in  long 

array. 
Their  steeds  bestriding.  Wordtworth. 

Above  the  wilderness  of  buildings  stood 
a  dim.  fflKantlc  dome  In  tliesky.  .  .  .  And 
the  tall  pillar  that  stood  near  it  — I  did 
not  need  a  second  glance  to  recognize  the 
Monument.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Monumental  Church.  A  religious 
edifice  in  Richmond,  Va.,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Richmond 
Theatre,  and  built  to  commemo- 
rate the  dcHtruction  of  the  latter 
by  fire  iu  1811,  on  which  occasion 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
over  60  i>ersons,  including  many 
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of  the  most  eminent  men  and 
women  in  the  State,  lost  their 
lives. 

Moonrise  at  Madeira.  A  picture 
by  Ferdinand  T.  Hildebrandt 
(b.  1804).  In  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery, Washington. 

Moorflelds.  A  part  of  old  London , 
now  covered  by  Finsbury  Square 
and  adjoining  streets,  so  called 
from  the  great  fen  or  moor  which 
bordered  the  walls  of  the  city  on 
the  north  side.  It  was  a  place  for 
walking    and    recreation.      See 

FiNSBUBT. 

Tbrouffh  famed  Moor^Mdi  extends  a  srpa- 
cloDS  ieat  Oay. 

Moors.  Three.  See  Dbbi  Mohren. 

Moot  of  Urr.  A  curious  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  near  Dalbe- 
attie, Scotland,  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  mound  enclosed  by  a 
moat.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  council-place  and 
tribunal  of  justice  by  the  Celts 
in  ancient  times. 

Moothill.  An  eminence  near 
Scone,  Scotland,  where  the  Scot- 
tish kings  sat  to  hold  parliaments 
and  law  courts. 

Mora  Stone.  [Morastena.]  A  place 
about  one  mile  from  the  city  of 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  Swedish  kings 
were  formerly  elected,  and  where 
they  received  the  homage  of  their 
subjects.  The  Mora  Stone  is 
composed,  in  fact,  of  eleven  stones 
of  various  sizes,  bearing  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  kinss 
elected  here.  A  house  was  built 
by  Gustavus  III.,  in  1780,  to  en- 
close this  interesting  national 
monument. 

"  Morett,"  The.  A  celebrated  por- 
trait by  Hans  Holbein  the  Young- 
er (1498-1543),  in  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Saxony,  and  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works. 
**  It  is  not  known  whom  it  repre- 
sents. Thomas  Morett  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Jeweller  who  served 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Holbein." 


Morgue.  .[Fr.  La  Morgue  J]  In 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  F^nce 
a  place  where  dead  bodies  that 
have  been  found  are  deposited 
for  purposes  of  recognition  by 
the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  name  Ls  also  used 
in  other  countries.  The  morgue 
in  Paris  is  a  small,  low  building, 
within  which  the  bodies  are  laid 
upon  a  stone  platform  until  they 
are  identiiied  or  claimed  by 
friends.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  visited  by  crowds  of  peo- 
ple. 


"  On  the  whole,  I  left  my  pod- 
tion  in  the  corner  inipresaed  with  an 
opinion,  alnce  strengthened  by  reflec- 
tion, that  La  Iforgue  at  Paris  ia  a 
plaffue-spot  that  must  inevitably,  more 
or  Teas,  aemoralixe  every  person  who 
views  it."  Sir  FrancU  B,  Head, 

Only  the  Doric  little  Morgue^ 

Tbe  dead-liouiie  where  you  show  yoor 

drowned. 
Petrarclfs  Vauclusa   makes   proud  the 

Sor^ue, 
Tour  Morgue  has  made  the  9elne  r»- 

nownod.  Robert  Browmimg. 

Moriah.  A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  Pal- 
estine, the  position  of  which  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  was  the  site 
of  the  great  Jewish  Temple,  and 
is  associated  with  many  sacred 
events  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew nation.  Upon  this  hill  now 
stands  the  great  structure  of  the 
Haram,  witn  its  mosques.  See 
Habam. 

Mormon  Temple.  1.  A  building 
of  polished  limestone,  about  190 
feet  in  length,  by  90  feet  in 
breadth,  which  formerly  stood  in 
Kauvoo  City,  111.  It  was  the 
chief  religious  edifice  of  the  Mor- 
mons, who  had  settled  in  the 
place  in  1840,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  over  $600,000.  In  the 
basement  was  a  huge  stone  bap- 
tistery or  basin,  resting  upon 
12  oxen  of  colossal  size.  The 
Mormons  afterwards  made 
their  way  to  Utali,  and  settled 
there.  The  building  is  now  in 
ruins. 

2.  An  unfinished  building  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Tehitory. 
It  is  designed  to  be  the  magnin- 
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cent  seat  of  Mormon  worship. 
The  foandation  was  laid  some  25 
years  ago,  and  immense  sums  of 
money  nave  been  raised  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  its  erection;  but 
whether  it  will  ever  be  completed, 
is  extremely  doubtful. 

Homing,  The.  Ono  of  four  colos- 
sal figures  executed  bv  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti  (1475-1564). 
In  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Jt^  *•  This  figure  [The  Morning]  Is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  also  the 
most  finished.  Whilst  In  the  others 
the  heads  are  only  roughly  designed, 
every  line  of  the  face  in  this  possesses 
a  spiritual  meaning.'*  .  Grimm,  Trans. 

Morning.  A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (1803-1873),  the  eminent 
English  painter. 

Morrin  College.  •  A  collegiate  es- 
tablishment in  Quebec,  Canada. 

Morris  House.  An  old  colonial 
mansion  near  High  Bridge,  K.Y. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington in  1776. 

Morrison's  Cove.  A  valley  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  Petersburgh, 
settled  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  a  peculiar  Ger- 
man sect  called  the  Dunkards, 
who  professed  the  principles  of 
non-resistance.  When  in  1777 
the  community  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  the  settlers  faith- 
fully carried  out  their  doctrine 
in  practice,  and  most  of  them 
were  put  to  death. 

Morton  Castle.  A  feudal  mansion, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  near  Thorn- 
hill,  Scotland,  now  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Moses.  A  celebrated  statue  by 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome,  — 
intended  to  fonn  a  part  of  the 
unfinished  monument  of  Julius 
II.  "  This  statue,  as  is  well 
known,  has  the  hair  so  dispo8e(l 
in  front  as  to  resemble  horns  pro- 

iectlng  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
lead.  This  was  a  common  rep- 
resentation of  Moses  in  early  and 
medisBval  art,  and  was  founded 


upon  an  erroneous  translation  in 
the  Vulgate  Bible  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  verse  of  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  Exodus.  In  the  Vul- 
gate it  reads,  *  Ignorabat  quod  cor- 
nuta  esset  facies  sua,'  '  He  knew 
not  that  his  face  was  horned.' 
The  received  version,  *He  wist 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone,'  is  the  correct  translation 
of  the  passage." 

49*  "  The  eye  does  not  know  whero 
to  rest  in  this,  the  masterpiece  of  sculp- 
ture since  the  time  of  the  Qreeks.  .  .  . 
Yes !  there  is  something  infinite  which 
lies  in  the  Moset  of  Michael  Angelo. 
.  .  .  This  statue  might  ti^e  its  place  Itk 
the  cell  of  a  colossal  temple,  as  that  of 
Jupiter  Ammon ;  but  the  tomb  where  it 
is  placed  is  so  little  suited  to  it  that  re- 
garded even  only  as  its  frame  it  is  too 
small."  Grtgarovius. 


"Whoever  has  once  seen  this 
statue  must  retain  the  impression  of  it 
forever.  The  Moses  is  the  crown  of 
modem  sculpture,  not  only  in  idea,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  work.  All  the 
power  which  Michael  Angelo  possessed, 
and  which  the  world  did  not  under* 
stand,  was  exhibited  in  those  limbs, 
and  the  demon-like,  passionate  violence 
of  the  pope  [Julius  II.]  in  that  counte- 
nance." Grimm,  Trans. 


*'  Here  sits  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific  eye- 
brows of  Olympian  Jove.  Much  wit 
has  been  leveilea  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  flaming  horns.  But  the  truo 
sublime  resists  all  ridicule ;  the  offended 
lawgiver  frowns  on  unrepressed,  and 
awes  you  with  inherent  authority." 

Forsythm 


"  We  went  as  far  as  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  to  see  the  *  Moses '  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  first  sight  of  the  statue 
is  less  surprising  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. We  are  familiar  with  it  en- 
graved and  reduced;  the  imagination, 
as  is  always  the  case,  has  exaggerated 
it ;  moreover,  it  is  polished  and  finished 
with  extreme  perfection.  It  is  in  a 
brilliantly  decorated  church,  and  is 
fVamed  in  by  a  handsome  chapel.  As 
you  dwell  on  it,  however,  the  colossal 
mass  produces  its  effect.  You  feel  the 
imperious  will,  the  ascendancy,  the 
tragic  energy,  of  the  legislator  and  ex- 
terminator; his  heroic  muscles  and 
virile  beard  indicate  the  primitive  bar- 
barian, the  subducr  of  men,  while  the 
long  head  and  the  projections  of  the 
temple  denote  the  ascetic.  Were  he  to 
arise,  what  action  and  what  a  lion's 
voice ! "  Taine,  Trans* 
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There  is  the  Mo$et,  the  ipwidest  figure 
that  was  ever  carved  lu  »tone.  It  has 
about  it  something  fHghtfuUy  majestic,  if 
oae  may  so  speak.  Thackeray. 

Bloaes.  A  fresco  by  Francesco 
MazzuoU,  surnamed  II  Parmigia- 
no  (1503-1540).  In  the  church  of 
Delia  Steccata,  Parma,  Italy. 

Moses  and  the  Buming  Bush.  A 
fresco  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
1520).  In  the  Stanza  of  the  Heli- 
odorus,  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Moses  and  the  Israelites.  A  fresco 
painting  by  Cosimo  Rosselli  (1439- 
1506).  In  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Moses  and  Zipporah.  A  fresco  by 
Luca  Signorelli(da  Cortona)(1441- 
1521).  In  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Rome. 

Moses,  Choice  of.  A  picture  by 
Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
called  Giorgione  (1477-1511).  In 
the  Uffizi  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Moses,  Fountains  of.  See  Foun- 
tains OF  Moses. 

Moses  Striking  the  Book.  A  pic- 
ture by  Bartolomd  Esteban  Mu- 
rillo  (1618-1682),  considered  one 
of  his  masterpieces.  In  Seville, 
Spain. 

99^  **  No  man  ever  stood  before  the 
worksofMurillo  here  [in  Seville],  .  .  . 
bis  Moses  opening  the  Kock,  —  and  yet 
could  be  guilty  of  breathing  a  single 
regret  at  the  recollections  of  Itmy. 
The  wonderfhl  genius  of  Murillo  can 
be  studied  and  felt  nowhere  but  at  So. 
ville,  where  he  lived  and  died,  and 
whose  cathedral,  convents  and  houses 
are  flill  of  his  works.'* 

Otorgt  Ticknar. 

Mosque  el-Aksa.  This  structure, 
situated  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  same  outline 
and  to  occupy  the  same  site  as  a 
magnificent  basilica  built  in  the 
sixtn  century  in  honor  of  the  Vir- 

g'n  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
e  Yogiid  says  that  the  present 
edifice  is  of  Arabian  construc- 
tion, built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  as  substructure. 
Mr.  Fergusson  declares  that  it  is 
entirely  a  Mohammedan  struc- 
ture, and  not  the  Mary  Church  of 
Justinian.    This  mosque  is  in  the 


form  of  a  basilica,  consisting  of 
seven  aisles,  and  covering  in  all 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square 
feet. 

Mosque  of  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon. 
This  mosque,  usually  called  the 
Jama  (Gama)  Tooloon,  is  the  old- 
est in  Cairo,  Egypt,  dating  from 
879  AD.  It  IS  architecturally 
interesting  because  it  shows  that 
the  pointed  arch  was  used  in 
Egypt  about  300  years  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe. 

Mosque  of  Amer.  An  interesting 
mosque  at  Old  Cairo,  Egypt,  now 
in  a  state  of  partial  decay. 

Mosque  of  Azhar.  A  laree  mosque 
at  Cairo,  Egypt,  founded  about 
970,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
enlarged.  Here  is  the  chief  uni- 
versity of  the  East,  containing 
about  300  professors,  and  nearly 
10,000  students. 

Mosque  (or  Cathedral)  of  Cordo- 
va. A  grand  church,  formerly  a 
Moorish  mosque,  in  Cordova, 
Spain.  It  was  begun  by  Abder- 
rahman  I.  in  786,  and  until  1528 
remained  precisely  as  the  Moors 
left  it;  and  even  now  the  altera- 
tions are  inconsiderable.  It  is  still 
called  the  Mezquita.  the  mosque. 
It  is  now  converted  into  the  Cath- 
olic church  of  the  city. 

49"  *'  The  grandest  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  Arabic  architecture,  for  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  Is  to 
be  found.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  world.  The  coup 
d*aBil  on  entering  is  magnlflceut.  Noth- 
ing but  St.  Peter's  equals  it ;  not  even 
the  vast  Gothic  churches  of  the  North, 
or  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  besides  that 
it  has  the  charm  of  entire  novelty  in  its 
form,  style,  and  tone.*' 

George  Tiehnor^, 

49"  "  As  for  as  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  this 
Mosque  of  Cordoba.  It  was  the  flrsl 
important  building  commenced  by  the 
Moors,  and  was  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it 
contains  Hpeclmens  of  all  the  styles  cur- 
rent in  Spain  from  the  cnrlieiit  Umes 
till  the  building  of  ihe  Alhambra,  which 
was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 
This  celebrated    niosquo    was    com- 
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menced  by  Caliph  Abd-el-Rahman,  in 
the  vear  786,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Hesham,  who  died  796.  ...  It  covers 
157,SOO  square  feet,  being  a  larger 
Buperticiee  than  that  of  any  Christian 
church  except  that  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  is,^  however,  sadly  deficient 
in  height,  being  only  about  80  feet  high 
to  the  roofs,  and  also  wants  suborui- 
nation  of  parts."  Fergutson. 

In  Cordova**  grand  ettthedral 
Stand  the  plUara  thirteen  hundred; 
TItirieen  hundred  giant  pillars 
Bear  the  cupola,  ~  that  wonder. 

Moorish  monarchs  once  erected 
This  fair  pile  to  Allah's  glory ; 
But  In  the  wild,  dark  whirl  of  ages 
Many  a  change  has  stolen  u Vr  it 

HeifUt  Trant. 

And  in  whose  mosque  Almanzor  hung 
As  lamps  the  bells  that  once  bad  rung 
At  Compostella's  shrine. 

Longfellow, 

Mosque  of  Kaitbey.  A  beautiful 
Mohammedan  temple  in  Cairo, 
Egypt. 


"  Looked  at  externally  or  inter- 
nally, nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  or  this  building.  Its  small 
dimensions  exclude  It  from  any  claim 
to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the 
parity  of  the  Greek  and  some  other 
styles;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the 
elegance  we  generally  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is 
perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  thing  in 
jSgypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alham- 
bra  or  the  other  western  buildings  of 
its  age."  Fergusson. 

Mosque  of  Mohammed  All.  This 
mosQue  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  was  be- 
^n  oy  Moliammed  Ali,  and  fin- 
islied  after  his  death.  It  is  not 
admired  for  its  architecture;  but 
a  good  effect  is  iiowever  produced 
by  the  richness  of  the  materials 
used,  and  by  the  vast  size  of  the 
structure.  It  is  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  walls.  A  fine  -view  can  bte 
obtained  from  this  mosque. 


'Miss  Martlneau  says  of  the 
view  from  the  mosque :  "  In  the  evening 
the  beauty  is  Iteyond  description.  The 
vastness  of  the  city,  as  it  lies  stretched 
below,  surprises  every  one."  After 
speaking  oi  the  more  distant  objects 
to  be  seen  —  the  Pyramids,  etc.,  —  she 
adds :  "  This  view  is  the  great  sight  of 
Cairo,  and  that  which  the  stranger  con- 
trives to  bring  into  bis  plan  for  almost 
©▼ery  day.** 


The  great  lion  of  the  place.  ...  It  is 
built  of  alabaster  of  a  flulr  white,  with  a 
delicate  blushing  tinge;  but  the  orna- 
ments are  Kurupean— the  noble,  fantas- 
tic, beautiful  Oriental  art  is  forgotten. 

Thackeray, 

Mosque  of  Omar.  This  mosque 
(Kubbet  es-Sukhrah,  "  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock'*)  covers  the  site 
long  occupied  by  the  great  Jew- 
ish temples  on  the  heights  of 
Mount  Moriah,  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  very  beautiful,  being  built  of 
variesated  marbles,  witn  a  splen- 
did uome,  fine  arches  ana  ar- 
cades, surrounded  by  green 
lawns  dotted  by  cypress- trees. 
On  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath  it 
presents  a  very  cheerful  specta- 
cle, worshippers  being  at  prayers 
under  the  cypress-trees,  women, 
Mohammedan  nuns,  sitting  about 
the  lawns,  and  children  sitting 
upon  the  grass.  Any  Christian 
who  should  enter  even  the  outer- 
most court  of  the  mosque  would 
be  liable  to  immediate  death  by 
stoning,  and  even  an  approach  to 
it  subjects  him  to  insult.  The 
Caliph  Omar  built  this  mosque, 
according  to  the  common  ti^i- 
tion,  over  the  celebrated  rock  e^ 
Svkhrah,  The  Arab  historians 
say,  however,  that  the  mosque 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph  Abd 
el-Melek,  the  w^ork  being  began 
in  686  A.D.  Upon  the  sacred 
rock,  directly  under  the  dome,  is 
shown  the  "  Footprint  of  Mo- 
hammed," where  the  foot  of  that 
prophet  left  the  earth  on  his  jour- 
ney to  heaven;  and  near  by  the 
"  Handprint  of  Gabriel,"  where 
that  angel  seized  the  rock  and 
held  it  down  when  it  was  rising 
with  Mohammed. 

4^  "  According  to  the  treaty  of  ca- 
pitulation, in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
[Jerusalem]  was  ceded  to  the  Moslems 
.  .  .  it  was  agreed  that  a  spot  of  ground 
should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which  he 
might  establish  a  place  of  prayer.  For 
this  purpose  the  site  of  the  old  Temple 
of  tne  Jews  was  assigned  him,  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the 
Moslems  on  acconnt  of  the  nocturnal 
visit  of  the  prophet,  and  because  they 
then  wishea  to  conciliate  the  Jews, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  spot  was 
held  accursed  by  the  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  the  Lord's  denunciation,  and 
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Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  it.  Here 
Omar  built  a  small  mosque  which  still 
cxisU,  but  all  the  traditions  of  the  place 
have  become   so  confused  by  subse- 

Suent  interchanges  between  the  Chrls- 
ans  and  themselves  that  it  Is  difiQcuit 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bear- 
ing the  name  on  the  east  of  the  Mosque 
of  the  Monegrins,  or  to  the  west.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  simplicity 
of  Omar's  cnaractcr,  his  poverty,  and 
his  hatred  of  every  thing  like  ostenta- 
tion, his  mosque  is  a  very  simple  build- 
ing." J^ergusion. 
4^ "The  Dome  of  the  Rock, now 
known  to  European  travellers  as  the 
*  Mosque  of  Omar,*  — which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  church  which  Conston- 
tine  erected  over  what  he  believed  to 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  — 
was  throughout  the  twelfth  century 
considered  equal  in  sanctity  with  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre;  and  the  ven- 
eration with  which  it  was  regarded 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influenpe 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  age." 

Ferffuaton. 

The  Matgtie  of  Omar  Is  the  St.  Peter*s 
of  Turkey.  Sir  FredeneJt  Henniter. 

Mosque  of  Sultan  el  Httem.  The 
oldest  mosque  but  one  at  Cairo, 
Egypt.  It  affords  an  example  of 
the  early  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
in  Saracenic  buildings,  the  time 
of  its  erection  being  nearly  two 
centuries  earlier  than  the  general 
adoption  of  that  style  of  architect 
ture  in  England. 

Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  [Jd- 
ma-t-ea  Soltdn  Hassan.]  This 
mosque  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  finest 
in  the  city,  was  begun  in  1357, 
and  finished  three  years  later. 
It  is  much  admired  for  its  archi- 
tecture. 

Motee  Musjeed.  See  Pbabl 
Mosque. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  See  Fobt  Moul- 
trie. 

Mount  Athos,  Monasteries  of* 
The  sides  of  this  mountain,  Mount 
Athos,  in  Turkey,  are  occupied  by 
22  convents,  together  with  many 
cells,  erott<)fl,  etc.,  affording  a 
habitation  to  more  than  3,000 
monks.  Most  of  these  convents 
were  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  some  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Qreat. 
From  the  multitude  of  these  as- 


cetic retreats,  Mount  Athos,  to- 
gether iwith  the  peninsula  upon 
which  it  stands,  is  known  in  the 
Levant  as  the  Holy  Mountain 
f  AYioc'Opov,  Monto  Santo). 

Mount  Auburn.  An  extensive 
and  beautiful  cemetery  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  the  first  of  the 
large  country  cemeteries  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  conse- 
crated in  1831.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
contain  many  fine  and  costly 
monuments.  The  place  was 
formerly  known  as  "Sweet  Au- 
burn." 

4^  "  What  parent,  as  ho  condacts 
his  son  to  Mount  Auburn  or  to  Bunker 
lElll,  will  not,  as  he  pauses  before  their 

gionun^ental  statues,  seek  to  heighten 
is  reverence  for  virtue,  for  patriotism, 
for  science,  for  learning,  for  devotion 
to  ^he  puhlip  good,  as  he  bids  him  con- 
template the  form  of  that  grave  and 
venerable  Winthrop,  who  left  his  pleas, 
ant  home  in  England  to  come  and  found 
anew  republic  in  this  untrodden  wilder- 
ness ;  of  that  ardent  and  intrepid  Otia, 
who  first  struck  out  the  spark  of  Ameri- 
can independence ;  pf  that  noble  Adams, 
its  most  eloquent  pharopion  on  the  floor 
of  Congress;  of  that  martyr  Warren, 
who  laid  down  his  life  In  its  defence; 
of  that  self.tafight  Bowditch,  who, 
without  a  guide,  threaded  the  starry 
mases  of  the  heavens ;  of  that  Story, 
honored  at  home  ^nd  abroad  as  one  of 
iho  brightest  luminaries  of  the  law, 
and  by  a  felicity  of  which  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  example,  admirably 
portrayed  in  marble  by  his  son  ?" 

Edward  EeerttU 

I  thouRht  of  a  mound  In  sweet  ^lOnai^ 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  bi  the  wood. 

LtHBdL 

Mount  Oalvary.    See  Calvabt. 

Mount  Carroel,  Convent  of.  A 
noble  monaatic  establishment,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
pn  Mount  Carmel,  in  northern 
Palestine.  The  spot  is  associated 
with  many  interesting  events,  not 
only  in  sacred  story,  but  in  mod- 
ern history.  During  the  siege  of 
Acre  by  Napoleon,  the  convent 
was  used  as  a  hospital  for 
French  soldiers.  The  miildinga 
were  afterwards  burned  by  tii« 
Turks,  but  have  been  rebuilt  in 
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this  century,  and  are  the  finest 
of  the  kind  in  Palestine. 

tf  onnt  Hdgeoumbe.  A  castellated 
mansion,  dating;  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  seat  of  the 
Edsecumbe  family,  near  Plym- 
outh, England.  The  grounds  are- 
famous  for  their  beautiful  views 
of  land  and  sea. 

Forthwith,  a  guard  at  erery  gun 
Wa«  placed  nlona  the  wall ; 

The  beacon  blazeoupon  the  roof 
Of  Edgeecmbt't  luRy  hall. 

Maeauitxy. 

Meant  Holyoke  Seminary.  A 
well-known  school  for  young 
women,  founded  in  1836.  It  is 
situated  in  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mount  Hood.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Albert  Bierstadt(b.  1829). 

Mount  Hope.  An  eminence  in 
Bristol  County,  R.I.,  nearly  op- 
posite what  is  now  called  Fall 
Kiver,  Mass.,  and  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  King  Philip,  the 
chief  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Wampanoags,  who  carried  on 
the  long  and  destructive  war 
with  the  earlv  settlers  of  New 
England,  which  broke  out  in 
1675,  and  is  known  as  "King 
Philip's  War." 

49-  "Near  tbe  brow  of  the  hill, 
Philip  fixed  bis  wigwam  and  held  bis 
dnaky  court.  He  has  bad  Irvins  for 
his  biographer,  Southey  for  his  bard, 
and  Forrest  for  bis  ideal  represcnta. 
tive.  In  bis  own  time  be  was  the  pub- 
lic enemv  whom  any  should  slay:  In 
ours  he  1h  considered  a  martyr  to  the 
Idea  of  liberty  —  his  idea  of  liberty  not 
differlnff  from  that  of  Tell  and  Tous- 
saint,  whom  we  call  heroes.'*     Drake. 

tt^  <*  As  Philip  looked  down  fh)m 
his  seat  on  Mount  Hope,  that  glorious 
eminence,  that  — 

--  *  throne  of  roval  state,  which  fir 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Onnus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest 

hand, 
Bhowers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold.'— 

as  he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the 
lovely  scene  which  spread  benenth,  at 
a  summer  sunset,  the  distant  hill-tops 

glittering  as  with  fire,  tbe  slanting 
cams  streaming  across  the  waters,  the 
broad  plains,  me  island  groups,  the 
majestic  forest,  —  could  he  be  blamed 
if  his  heart  burned  within  him,  as  he 


beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy  pro- 
cess, fh>m  beneath  his  control,  into  the 
hands  of  the  stranger?  " 

Edward  Everett, 

Mount  Iiander.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Albert  Bierstadt  (b. 
1829). 

Mount  Mario.    See  Monte  Mario. 

Mount  of  Precipitation.  A  lo- 
calitpr  fixea  upon  by  monastic 
tradition  in  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Kazareth  in  northern 
Palestine,  as  the  spot  to  which 
Jesus  was  taken  by  the  Jews, 
with  a  design  to  cast  him  down 
"  from  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

Mount  Pleasant.  An  old  colonial 
house  in  what  is  now  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  It 
was  built  in  1761,  and  was  owned 
for  a  time  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
haxnng  been  confiscated  after  his 
act  of  treason. 

Mount  St.  Michael.  A  renowned 
castle-convent,  situated  upon  the 
summit  of  a  picturesque  isolated 
rock  of  the  same  name  rising  out 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  sands  in 
Kormandy,  France.  This  shrine 
of  the  Archangel  Michael  has 
been  for  centuries  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  pious  worshippers 
including  many  royal  pilgrims. 
The  convent  bore  the  name  of 
the  Marvel,  from  the  immense 
size  and  strength  of  its  walls. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was 
turned  into  a  prison.  St.  Mich- 
ael's  Mount  in  Cornwall  was  a 
dependency  of  this  monastery. 

From  various  letters  which  my  mend 
had  written  me  trom  this  proud  eminence, 
I  had  formed  a  veiy  distinct  Idea  of  the 

5 lace.    I  had  imagined  a  bill  not  unlike 
fount  St.  MicheU  my  friend's  house  an- 
swering to  the  monasteiy  on  the  top. 

JIarper*i  Magtuine, 

Mount  Sinai  (Convent).  See  St. 
Cathekinb. 

Mount  Valerien.    See  Moirr  Ya- 

LiSRIEK. 

Mount  Vernon.  The  estate  and 
home  of  George  Washington,  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  about  15 
miles  below  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton.   It  was  named  after  Admiral 
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Vernon  of  the  British  navy.  The 
mansion  contains  many  interest- 
ing relics  connected  with  Wash- 
ington, and  among  others  the  key 
of  the  Bastille  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Lafayette.  In 
1856  the  house  with  six  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Ladies' 
Mount  Vernon  Association ,  and 
Is  now  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

Tell  me,  ye  who  make  your  ploas  pll- 
frrlmage  to  the  shades  of  Vernon,  Is  Wash- 
lni;ton  Indeed  shut  up  in  that  cold  and 
narrow  house  ?  That  which  made  these 
inea,and  men  like  these,  cannot  die. 

Edward  Everett. 

The  tree  whom  branches  in  your  north 

winds  wave 
Dropped  Its  younn  blossoms  on  Jfetm/  Ver- 

non'M  grave.  Vlrhittier, 

As  from  the  mrave  where  Henry  sleeps. 
From  Vernon's  weeptns  willow. 

And  flruin  the  ffrassy  pall  which  hides 
The  Sageof  Monilcello.  Vl^htttier. 

Mount  Zion.  The  chief  and  most 
interesting  of  the  hills  u^K>n 
which  Jerusalem  is  built.  It  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the 
first  upon  which  buildings  were 
erected. 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret 

top 
Of  Oreb.  or  of  Sinai,  didn  Inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen 

seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and 

earth 
Rose  out  or  Chaos;  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that 

flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  O^d,  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

MUon. 

Mountain  of  I«ight.     See  Kohi- 

NOOB. 

Mourning  Bush.  An  ancient  and 
celebrated  tavern  in  Aldersgate, 
London. 

Mouaa  Castle.  A  PictlHh  castle  on 
one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  said 
to  l)e  "  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
Teutonic  fortress  now  extant  in 
Europe." 

Mouse-tower,  The.  [Ger.  MSnse- 
thunn.]  A  tower  ou  an, island 
in  the  Rhine,  8up}x>sed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  some  of  the  robber-knights  of 
the  Rhine.  The  ruins  have  been 
covered  with  stucco,   and   con- 


verted into  a  watch-tower.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  legend 
of  the  cruel  Archbishop  Hatto  of 
Mayence.  According  to  the  story, 
as  told  by  Sou  they  in  his  familiar 
ballad,  the  Bishop,  having  burned 
alive  a  barnful  of  starving  poor 
in  order  to  rid  himself  of  their 
importunities  for  food  from  his 
well  -  furnished    granaries^    was 

f)unished  for  his  cruel  act  by  be- 
ng  devoured  by  a  whole  army  of 
rat«  in  his  tower  on  the  Rhine,  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  safety. 

**  Fly !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,**  qnoth  he. 
'*Ten  thousand  rats  are  coining   this 

way  — 
The  Lord  forgive  yon  for  yesterdaj !  ** 

"I'll  go  to  ray  tower  on  the  Rhine,**  rs- 

plled  he. 
'*  Tis  tnc  safest  place  in  Germany; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are 

steep, 
And  the  stream  Is  strong,  and  tb«  water 

deep  I  '*  Somtkey. 


*'  It  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century-  by  a  liiahop 
Bicfffried  (full  200  years  after  the  death 
of  liishop  Hatto),  along  with  the  oppo- 
site castle  of  Ehrenfeis,  as  a  watch- 
tower  and  toll-bouse  for  collecting  the 
duties  upon  all  goods  which  passed  the 
spot.  Tne  word  mau$  is  probably  only 
an  older  form  of  mawlA,  duty  or  toll : 
and  this  name,  together  with  the  very 
unpopular  otjcct  for  which  the  tower 
was  erected,  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the 
dolorous  story  of  oishop  Hatto  and  the 
rats."  Murray's  Handbook, 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamp-Ught, 
Descending  the  broad  hall-stair. 

Grave  Alfce,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Kdith  with  golden  hair. 


They  almost  devour  me  with  liisses; 

Thoir  arms  about  me  intwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Blngen 

In  his  Moute-Tower  on  tho  Hhtne. 

Lomqt^Bom. 

MoyamenBlziK  Prison.  A  massive 
prison  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Uosart  HalL  A  building  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  devoted  to  lectures 
and  concerts. 

Moszi,  Villa.    See  Villa  Mozzl 

MuorosB  Abbey.  A  beautiful  and 
famed  monastery,  now  in  ruins, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  It  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  best-preserved  por* 
tion  is  the  cloister,  which  consists 
of  22  arches.    The  whole  area  is 
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covered  by  a  Tnacniflcent  yew- 
tree  of  a  i^owth  of  centuries. 

Muezzin,  The.  A  pictore  by  Jean 
L^n  G^rome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Miis-houae  Clubs.  The  Mug-house 
club  was  one  of  the  moat  popular 
clubs  in  London  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  house  in 
Long  Acre  derived  its  name  from 
the  ract  that  each  member  drank 
his  ale  from  a  separate  mug. 
After  a  time  other  similar  clubs 
were  formed,  and  they  became 
intimately  connected  with  politi- 
cal events.  Their  tumults  and 
struggles  with  the  Jacobites  cul- 
minated in  the  serious  Mug-house 
riots  of  the  year  1716.  The  Mug- 
house  club  in  Long  Acre,  though 
subsequently  a  political  rendeas- 
Tous,  was  not  such  at  first,  and  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  gentle- 
men, lawyers,  and  statesmen. 
The  Club  in  its  earlv  days  is  thus 
described:  **They  have  a  grave 
old  Gentleman,  in  his  own  gray 
Hairs,  now  within  a  few  months 
of  Ninety  years  old,  who  is  their 
President,  and  sits  in  an  arm'd 
chair  some  steps  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  keep  the 
whole  Room  in  order.  A  Karp 
plays  all  the  time  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Room;  and  every  now 
and  then  one  or  other  of  .the  Com- 
pany rises  and  entertains  the  rest 
with  a  song,  and  (by  the  by)  some 
are  good  Masters.  Here  is  noth- 
ing drunk  but  ale;  and  every 
Gentleman  hath  his  separate 
Mug,  which  he  chalks  on  the  Ta- 
ble where  he  sits  as  it  is  brought 
in;  and  every  one  retires  when 
he  pleases  as  from  a  Coffee-house. 
The  Room  is  always  so  diverted 
with  Songs,  and  drinking  from 
one  Table  to  another  to  one 
another's  Healths,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  Politicks,  or  any 
thing  that  can  sow'r  conversa- 
tion"' 

Mulberry  Garden.  A  celebrated 
place  of  resort  and  entertainment 
in  London  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  now  included  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Buckingham  Palace. 


Muleteer,  The.  A  picture  by  An* 
tonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Correg- 

glo  (1494-1534).    In  the  gallery  of 
tafford  House,  London. 

Mulets,  Grands.   See  Grands  Mn* 

LETS. 

Mulino,  n.    See  Mill,  The. 

Mungret  Priory.  An  interesting 
monastic  ruin  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  Ireland.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Pat- 
rick, and  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
antiqaity. 

Miinster  Congress.  A  picture  by 
Gerard  Terbur^  (1G08-It)81),  the 
Dutch  penre-painter,  and  consid- 
ered one  of  his  masterpieces.  It 
was  sold  at  the  Demidoff  sale  for 
182,000  francs,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Murder  of  the  Innocents.  See 
Massacbb  of  the  Innocents. 

Muro  Torto.  A  piece  of  broken 
wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Pincian 
Hill. 


"  At  the  farthest  point  of  the 
Pincio  yoa  look  down  from  tbo  parapet 
upon  the  Muro  TortOt  &  massive  frag- 
ment of  the  oldest  Roman  wall,  which 
tuts  over,  as  if  ready  to  tumble  down 
>y  ita  own  wclsbt,  yet  seems  still  the 
most  Indestructible  piece  of  work  that 
men's  bands  bave  ever  piled  together." 
Mcaothomet  The  garble  Fcmn, 

Hence  taming  to  the  right  out  of  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  we  came  to  Justinian's 
garden  neere  the  Muro  Torto,  so  promi- 
nently built  as  threatening  every  moment 
to  fltll,  yet  standing  so  for  theHe  thousand 
years.  John  Evelyn^  1644. 

4^'*  Vainly  bave  tbe  antiquaries 
puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  them 
with  what  intention,  or  by  whom,  this 
piece  of  deformitv  was  made,  wbeth« 
er  originally  built  in  this  Strang^  shape, 
or  whether  fallen  into  it  by  time  or  ac- 
cident." Eaton. 

Mus^e  du  Iiouvre.  A  vast  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  Paris,  oc- 
cupying almost  the  whole  of  the 
Louvre  Palace  and  Louvre  Gal- 
lery.   See  Louvre. 


r 


"  As  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest,  and  as  regards  numbers  the  lar- 

?;est  In  Europe,  although  it  must  yield 
n  Italian  art  to  those  of  the  Vatican 
and  Florence ;  in  Dutch,  to  those  of  the 
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Hague,  AmBterdam,  and  Antwerp ;  in 
Roman  anUquiUes,  to  the  Museums  of 
the  Capitol  and  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
to  that  of  Naples;  and  in  Qreek  sculp- 
ture, to  the  British  Museum.  Most  of 
the  objects  are  set  out  aud  exhibited  to 
the  best  advantage  in  splendid  rooms. 
Under  Napoleon  III.  the  whole  was 
re-arranged ,  whilst  very  great  additions 
were  made  in  every  department,  espe- 
cially in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Etruscan,  —  among  them  the  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  the  Marquis  0am- 
pana,  of  Rome,  purchased  in  1861  for 
nearly  200,000/.,  which  form  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  Mus6c  Napo- 
leon lU."  Murray'a  Handbook. 

Mus^e  du  IiuxembouTff.  [Mu- 
seum of  the  Luxembourg.]  A 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace,  Paris. 


"This  gallery  contains  what 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  works  of 
living  French  painters;  at  the  ezpira- 
tlon  of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  an 
artist,  his  works  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Louvre.  This  gallery  dates  from 
1818,  and  the  works  have  been  mostly 
purchased  after  the  annual  exhibitions 
under  the  selection  of  a  Jury  composed 
chiefly  of  members  of  the  Institute. 
Until  lately  the  pictures  selected  were 
almost  enurely  of  the  school  of  the 
Empire  and  Restoration  —  enormous 
classical  or  academic  subjects.  Of  late, 
however,  this  system  has  been  departed 
from,  and  the  collection  is  now  a  Adrer 
representation  of  the  French  school  of 
the  day.**  Murray*M  Handbook. 

Museo,  EL  [The  Museum.]  The 
royal  picture-gallery  of  Madrid, 
Spain,  and  one  of  the  richest  col- 
lections in  the  world.  Of  the 
building,  Fergusson  says,  **  If  not 
quite  successful  in  design,  it  has 
so  many  good  points  about  it  as 
to  be  well  worthy  of  study."  The 
gallery  contains  a  vast  number 
of  pictures  by  Spctnish  and  Italian 
artists. 

Museo  Borbonico.  [Bourbon  Mu- 
seum.] A  celebrated  museum  of 
antiquities,  sculptures,  paintinm, 
gems,  etc.,  in  Naples,  Italy.  It 
received  its  name  from  Ferdinand 
I.,  in  1816,  who  placed  in  it  the 
royal  collections  of  antiquities  and 
pictures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
relics  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  are  deposited  here.  This 
museum  is  now  called  Museo  Na- 
ZioncUe. 


Museo  CapitoUno.  [Capitoline 
Museum.]  A  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture, —  the  Museum  of  the  Capi- 
tol, —  at  Rome.  It  was  besan  bv 
Pope  Clement  XII.,  and,  though 
not  so  extensive  as  that  of  tne 
Vatican,  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection. 

Museo  Chiaramonti.  An  apart- 
ment in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  filled 
with  sculptures,  arrauged  by 
Canova.  It  was  founded  by  Pope 
Pius  Vm.,  and  derives  its  name 
from  that  of  his  family. 

4^"  Here  are  some  seven  hundred 
pieces  of  sculpture,  — all  worthy  of  ex- 
amination, manv  of  them  curious,  and 
some  of  them  of  great  merit.** 

mUard, 

Museo  Gregoxiano.  See  Etrus- 
can Museum. 

Museo  Nazionale.  See  Museo 
Borbonico. 

Museo  Pio-Clementiiio.  A  mu- 
seum in  the  Vatican  Palace  at 
Rome,  so  called  from  the  two 
popes  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius 
VI.,  who  made  large  donations 
to  it.  It  contains  the  most  mag- 
nificent collection  of  ancient 
sculpture  in  the  world,  among^ 
which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Torso  Belvedere,  the  Meleager, 
the  Antinous,  the  Iiaocoon,  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 


"  This  is  bv  far  the  most  exten- 
sive collection  in  the  Vatican.  Besides 
the  Cortile  of  the  Belvidere  ...  it 
comprises  the  Hall  of  Animals,  the 
Oallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Circular 
Hall,  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross,  the 
Hall  of  the  Blga,  and  the  Grand  Btair- 
case.  In  point  of  architecture,  these 
are  the  roost  splendid  portions  of  the 
whole  Vatican,  and  the  visitor  knows 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  innu- 
merable works  of  art  which  solicit  bis 
attention,  or  the  spacious  courts,  and 
the  noble  apartments  around  and  in 
which  they  are  distributed.'* 

miiard. 

Museum,  The.  I.  This  renow^ned 
institution  at  Alexandria,  E^ypt, 
was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter." 
Alexandria  was  a  famous  seat  of 
learning,  where  for  a  long  time 
flourished  literature,  science,  and 
all  branches  of  philosphy.     Ao- 
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cordinff  to  Strabo,  the  Museum 
-was  a  large  structure  surrounded 
by  a  corridor,  and  the  famous  Li- 
brary of  Alexandria  was  attached 
to  it. 

2.  A  hill  in  Athens,  Greece, 
south-west  of  the  Acropolis. 

3.  A  well-known  edifice  on  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  used 
for  theatrical  purposes,  and  con- 
taining a  museum  of  curiosities 
and  antiquities. 

Tickets  to  the  i/ibeum, — said  the  land- 
lady.—There  Uthem  that**  glad  enough 
to  go  to  the  MAutan^  when  tickets  is  given 
'em ;  but  some  of  *eni  ha*n*t  had  s  ticket 
aence  Cenderllla  was  played.         Holmu, 

4.  See  British  Museum,  In- 
dia Museum,  Sloanb  Museum, 
SoANE  Museum,  etc. 

Music  Hall.  A  plain  edifice  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  containing  a  noble 
hail,  used  for  concerts  and  other 


purposes,  and  the  largest  organ 
in  America. 

Music  Master.  A  picture  by  Jan 
Steen  (1626-1679),  the  Dutch  qenre 
painter.  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Musidora.  An  admired  picture  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough  (I?27-1788). 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


*'Hi8  [Gainsborough's]  MuH- 
dora  has  such  delicate  feet  and  so  in- 
telligent a  head  that  she  is  no  simple 
girl  bathing,  but  a  lady." 

Taine,  Trans, 

Myirtle  Grove.  A  mansion  near 
Youghall,  Ireland,  near  Cork, 
once  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. It  derives  its  name  from 
the  luxuriant  ^owth  of  the  myr- 
tles by  which  it  is  nearly  covered, 
and  some  of  which  are  nearly  30 
feet  high. 
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B'aff's  Head.  A  former  tavern  in 
London. 

Namur,  Bieiee  of.  See  Sibob  of 
Nahub. 

Nando's.  A  coffee-houiie  in  Fleet 
Street,  London,  formerly  much 
frequented  by  professional  loan- 
sers.  It  is  no  longer  a  coffee- 
house. 


«<  The  lawyers  dlscnsaed  law  or 
literatare;  criticised  the  last  new  play, 
or  retailed  the  freshest  Westminster 
Hall  *  bite '  at  yiando'$  or  the  Grecian, 
both  close  on  the  purlieus  of  the  Tern- 

file.  Here  the  young  bloods  of  the 
nns-of-Court  paraded  their  Indian 
gowns  and  lace  caps  of  a  morning; 
and  swaggered  in  tneir  lace  coats  and 
Mechlin  ruffles  at  night,  after  the  the- 
atre." NcUional  Retiew, 

Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.  A 
picture  by  Paul  Delaroche  (1797- 
1856),  the  eminent  French  his- 
torical i>ainter. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Benjamin  Rob- 
ert Haydon  (1786-1846). 

Narcissus.  An  ancient  marble 
statue  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of 
a  work  by  Praxiteles,  the  Greek 
sculptor  (b.  392?  B.C.).  It  is  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italv. 
[Called  also  Pant  ftnd  Bacchui,\ 

Narcissus  and  Echo.  A  picture 
by  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turn- 
er (1775-1851),  the  English  land- 
scape-painter,  and  regarded  one 
of  his  best  works. 

Narragansett  Fort.  A  ruined  In- 
dian fortress  near  Kingston,  B.I., 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
desperate  conflicts  between  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England 
and  the  Indian  tribes  during 
"  King  Philip's  War."  The  fort, 
of  which  a  few  remains  still  ex- 
ist, was  taken  by  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  men  in  De- 
cember, 1675. 


Nashville,  The.  A  noted  prii 
teer  of  the  Confederate  navy  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
formidable  vessels  afloat,  but 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
MorUauk,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Worden. 

Nassau,  John,  IXike  of,  and  his 
Family.  A  family  picture  by 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (1599-1G41), 
and  one  of  his  grandest  compi>- 
sitions.    Now  at  Panshanger. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  A 
fine  building  on  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  American 
art. 

National  Cemetery.  A  national 
buiying- ground  in  Arlington, 
Ya.,  contunins  the  bodies  of  16,- 
000  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 

National  Gallery.  A  collection  of 
paintings  and  works  of  art  in 
London.  It  originated  under  the 
auspices  of  tne  British  gov- 
ernment, and  was  founded  in 
1824.  The  building  of  the  N&r 
tional  Gallery  was  erected  1832- 

0O. 


"It  possesses  windows  without 

glass,  a  cupola  without  size,  a  portleo 
without  height,  pepper-boxes  without 
pepper,  and  the  finest  site  in  Europe, 
without  any  thing  to  show  upon  it.*^ 

AU  the  Tear  Bound. 

National  Gallery  of  Statuary.  A 
semicircular  chamber  In  the  Capi« 
tol  at  Washington,  formerly  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  that  boay  sat  for 
32  years.  In  1864  the  room  was 
set  apart  as  a  hall  of  statuary. 
It  contains  statues  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  colonial  period, 
contributed  by  the  diifereni 
States. 


NAT  »■ 

National  Honument.  A  memo- 
rial  Htnictnce  In  Sdlnhursb ,  Scot- 
Una,  beRiin  In  la2-2,  In  bonol  of 
those  Britlnh  soldiers  who  fell 
In  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Par- 


National  Monument.  An  Impos- 
ing memorial  structure  of  gran- 
ite, erected   on   Cemetery  Hill, 

OettyBhuri;.  Peon.,  In  honor  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  gave  their 
lives  tor  tlieir  country  at  this 
place  In  the  fpea,t  battle  o(  July 
3,  I»i3.  It  stands  la  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure,  which  contains 
the  bodies  of  some  3,fi00  soldiers, 
representing  eighteen  Northern 
States.  The  monumeDC  bears 
upon  Its  base  the  famous  words 
ol  President  Lincoln,  delivered 
at  the  consecniiion  of  the  ceme- 
tery in  November,  1863. 

National  Portrait  Oallerr.  An 
interesting  gallery  In  the  South 
Kensington  Uuseuin,  London, 
foDudedlnlSOS. 

National  Boad.  An  ancient  na- 
tional highway,  established  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  once  a 
great  thorougbtare.  It  extended 
&om  Baltimore,  Hd.,  through 
Frederick,  Cumberland,  and 
Wheeling,  to  Columhus,  O. 
Sometimes  called  the  old  Cum- 
berland Road. 

Natirlty,  The.  fltal.  11  Frtttpio, 
Ft.  La  Noiwil^T\  A  very  com- 
mon subject  of  representation  by 
the  j{reat  medlieval  painters,  ex- 
hibiting, under  various  aspects 
and  circumstances,  the  birth  of 
Christ.  OF  the  numerous  pic- 
tures treating  of  this  subject,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  more  noted. 


NAT 

Hatioity.Tlie.  Anadmlredpfo- 
tnre  by  Marlottu  Albenlnelli 
(I4T4-1515).  In  the  Pitlt  Gallery, 
Florence.  Italy. 

Nativity,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  byGiuiio  Romano  (HIU- 
1546),  which  lormi'rly  belonged 
to  Charles  I.  ol  England.  Now 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


German   pair 

erroneously  ascribed  ( 
Bles.  It  is  In  the  c( 
the  Marquis  of  Exet 
leigb  Hnuse,  England. 

Nativily,  The.  An 
with  wings,  executwl 
van  der  Goes  <d.  lind), 
Ish  painter,  fur  the  clii 

Hospital  of  Santa  Mi 

at  Florence,  Italy,  where  It  is  still 
preserved. 

Nativily,  TTie.  Asmall  triptvch 
altar-piece,  representing  the  Na- 
tivity, a  Dead  Christ  in  the  lap  of 
the  virgin,  and  Christ  appearing 
to  his  mother  after  the  P 


1,  byB 
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<d.  1464).  It  was  presented  by 
Pope  Martin  V.  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  afterwards  was  brought  to 
France,  and  is  now  In  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

Natii'itv,  The.  A  wall-paint- 
ing by  Nabor  Martin  (1104-1453), 
a  Flemish  painter.  In  the 
"  Grande  Bouchcrle"  at  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Nalivlty.  The.  A  picture  by 
Qheerardt  David  (14(H-1S23),  a 
Flemish  painter.  Now  in  the 
National  Oallerr  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 


NatiTitT,  Church  of  the.  This 
splendid  hasilica  at  Bethlehem, 
the  oldest  specimen  of  Christian 
architecture  in  the  world,  was 
built  by  the  Empress  Helena  In 
337  A.D.  In  conseniienco  of  its 
being  used  by  all  sects  alike,  the 
church  l»  now  in  a  state  of  neg- 
lect. Connected  with  it  la  a 
chamber  whlcli  was  formerly  the 
study  of  Jerome.  In  the  church 
U  an  altar  reputed  to  be  upon  the 
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spot  where  were  buried  the  20,000 
children  massacred  bv  order  of 
Herod.  There  is  also  here  a  low 
vault  known  as  the  Chitpel  of  the 
Nativity  t  within  which  is  a  marble 
slab  bearing  the  inscription,  ••  Hie 
de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus 
natus  est "  (*♦  Here  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ")• 
Here  is  also  the  small  chapel  of 
the  ProRsepium,  or  "  Manger,"  the 
manger  being  represented  by  a 
marble  trough.  Attached  to  the 
/  church  are  large  convents  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  Arme- 
nians. 

Natural  Bridge.  1.  A  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  near  the  James 
Biver  in  Virginia,  about  126  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  It  is  an  arch 
more  than  200  feet  in  height  span- 
ning Cedar  Creek. 

This  scene  [the  passAse  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge]  Is 
worth  a  iourney  across  the  Atlantic ;  yet 
here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nat- 
ural  Bridge^  are  people  who  have  passed 
their  lives  within  a  dozen  miles,  and  have 
never  been  to  survey  these  monuments  of 
a  war  between  rivers  and  mounuins. 
which  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself 
to  its  centre.  J9tom<u  Jtfferttm. 

2.  A  curiosity  of  nature  in 
Walker  County,  Ala.,  considered 
by  many  as  remarkable  as  the 
celebrated  bridge  in  Virginia. 

Naval  Academy.  See  Uxfted 
States  Naval  Academy. 

Naval  Club.  See  Rotal  Naval 
Club. 

Navicella,  La.  [The  boat  or  barge.] 
A  celebrated  mosaic  now  in  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  Rome,  executed  by  Giotto 
(1276-1336),  with  the  help  of  his 
pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  repre- 
senting a  ship  (symbolizing  the 
Church)  with  the  disciples  upon 
an  agitated  sea,  and  the  Saviour 
raising  Peter  from  the  waves.  On 
the  shore  opposite  is  a  fisherman. 
Several  figures  of  Fathers  are 
seen  in  the  sky  manifesting  sym- 
pathy with  those  in  the  ship. 
The  winds  are  represented  below 
on  each  side  in  the  form  of  a 


demon.  The  picture  has  under- 
gone such  injuries  and  repairs  as 
to  make  any  critical  estimate 
difficult. 

49-  "'Christ  walking  on  the  Sea* 
is  a  familiar  and  picturesque  subject, 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  most  ancient 
and  most  celebrated  representation  is 
Giotto's  mosaic  (A.D.  1298),  now  placed 
in  the  portico  of  SL  Peter's  over  the 
arch  opposite  to  the  principal  door. 
The  sentiment  in  the  composition  of 
this  subiect  is,  Kcnerally,  •  J»rd,  help 
me :  or  I  perish.*^  St.  Peter  Is  siiilclng, 
and  Christ  is  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  save  bim.  It  is  considered  as  a  type 
of  the  Church  in  danger,  assailed  by 
enemies,  and  saved  by  the  miraculous 
interposidon  of  the  Redeemer;  and  in 
this  sense  must  the  frequent  represen- 
tations in  churches  be  understood.** 

Mr9*  Jamtmnu 

Navona,  Fiaua.    See  Plazza  Ka- 

VONA. 

Naworth  Castle.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  near  Gilsland, 
Scotland. 

Nazionale.Villa.  SeeViLLA  Reals. 

Necessidades.  A  palace  of  vast 
size  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  used  for 
the  meeting^  of  the  Cortes. 

9^  "  Hence  we  were  driven  to  the 
huge  palace  of  Necessidades,  which  is 
but  a  wing  of  a  building  that  no  Kinic 
of  Portugal  ought  ever  to  be*  rich 
enough  to  complete,  and  which,  if  per- 
fect, might  outvie  the  Tower  of  Bnbtfl. 
The  mines  of  Brazil  roust  have  been 
productive  of  gold  and  silver  indeed 
when  the  founder  imagined  tltis  enor- 
mous edifice.  .  .  .  Although  the  palace 
has  not  attained  any  thing  like  iu  fall 
growth,  yet  what  exista  is  auite  big 
enough  for  the  monarch  of  auch  a 
little  country.  .  .  .  The  Necessidades 
arc  onlv  used  for  grand  gahia,  rect'p- 
tions  of  ambassadors,  and  ceremonies 
of  state.  ...  Of  all  the  undignified 
ol]Jects  in  the  world,  a  palace  out  at 
elbows  is  surely  the  meanest.** 

Tkacktray, 

Necklace,  The  Diamond.  See 
Diamond  Kecklacb. 


Negroni,  Villa.  See  Villa  Massi- 
mo. 

Nelson  Column.  A  monument 
erecte<i  in  1843  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  and  supporting  a  statu* 
of  that  great  admiral. 
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I  wish  they  would  offer  the  Treffatgar- 

aquare  Fillar  to  the  Egyptians :  and  that 

both   of  the   huge,  ugly  monsters  were 

•    lying  hi  the  din  there  [£g;>-pt],  aide  by 

sldtt.  maeieray. 

N'elBon'8  Pillar.  A  fine  Ionic  col- 
umn in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  It  is  134  feet  in  height, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Lord  Nelson,  leaning  upon  the 
capstan  of  a  ship.  The  pillar 
commands  a  fine  view  ol  the 
city. 

Kepomuck.  See  St.  John  Nbpo- 
HCCK  and  Subinb  of  St.  John 

NSPOMUCK. 

ITeptune,  Temple  of.  See  Temple 
OF  Neptune. 

ITero's  Gkdden  House.  See  Gold- 
en House. 

ITesle,  Tour  de.  See  Tour  db 
Nbsle. 

Neutral  Ghround.  1.  The  name 
given  to  a  space  near  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  with  the  mainland.  It 
is  between  the  "  Spanish  lines  " 
and  the  English  **  Rock ''  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

2.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
Westchester  County,  N. Y.,  which 
was  for  five  years  or  more  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  scene 
of  constant  skirmishing  between 
the  Loyalists  and  Queen's  Ran- 
gers on  the  one  side,  and  the  pa- 
triot soldiery  of  New  York  and 
New  England  on  the  other. 
Cooper's  well-known  "  Spy  "  is  a 
"  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground." 

Kevskoi  Prospekt.  [The  New 
Prospect.1  The  principal  street 
and  public  promenade  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  It  is  four 
miles  in  length,  nearly  in  a  right 
line,  and  150  feet  in  breadth,  with 
a  double  carriage-way.  The 
houses  facing  upon  it  are  mag- 
nificent, and  some  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  city  are  here  lo- 
cated. In  winter  the  display  of 
sledges  and  costumes  which 
crowd  this  street  affords  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  to  be  seen  in 
Europe. 


A  uralk  In  Broadwny  or  Fifth  Avenne 
will  show  you  damMila  and  dames  who 
will  remind  you  of  those  you  have  met  in 
Piccadilly  or  the  Boulevards  ...  In  the 
Prater  or  Neeskoi  ProspeJkt  Oalaxy. 

The  day<«  came  and  went;  foshionable 
equipages  forsook  their  sumuier  ground  of 
the  lalanaK  and  cruwded  tlie  JfevsJLai  Prot- 
pekt;  the  niftbts  were  cold  and  raw,  the 
sun's  lessening  declinatlun  was  visible 
fn>m  day  to  day,  and  still  Winter  delayed 
'to  make  his  appearance.    Bayat-d  Taylor. 

New  Abbey.  An  interesting  ru- 
ined monastery,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  near  Dum- 
fries, Scotland.  Its  last  abbot  is 
said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's. 

New  Forest.  A  large  tract  of 
woodland,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
in  the  neighDorhood  of  South- 
ampton, England,  about  50  miles 
in  circumference,  originally  set 
apart  by  William  the  Conquer- 
or, and  of  much  historical  in- 
terest. ^ 

This  to  the  place  where  William's  khigly 

power 
Did  fhrni  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes 

expel, 
UnfHended,  desolate,  and  sheltiETless, 
The  inhflbltants  of  all  the  fertile  tract 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend. 

Robert  Souihey. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  man  who  carted  oflT 
the  body  cf  William  RuAis,  with  Walter 
Tyrrers  arrow  sticking  in  it,  have  driven 
a  cart  (not  absolutelv  the  same  one,  I 
suppose)  in  the  Hao  ForeU^  from  tlwt  day 
to  this.  Holme*. 

New  Grange.  A  remarkable  Dru- 
idical  tumulus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  between  Drogheda  and 
Slane,  Ireland.  One  or  two  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  character  are  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  interior 
was  first  explored  in  1699.  A 
long  gallery  opens  into  a  wonder- 
ful cave  or  sacrificial  chamber, 
where  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
the  Druids  held  their  solemn 
meetings. 


'"Of  their  Druidical  character 

no  one  can  entertain  the  remotest 
doubt;  they  would  carry  conviction 
to  the  moHt  sceptical,  even  if  ample 
corroborative  testimony  did  not  exist.** 

JUr.  and  Mr».  Hall, 

New  Hall.    An  historical  mansion 
near  Chelmsford,  England,  onc« 
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belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  incidents.  Only  a 
part  of  the  building  now  re- 
mains. 

New  Harmony.  A  celebrated  so- 
cialist community  established  in 
1825,  in  a  place  bearing  this  name 
in  Indiana,  purchased  by  Robert 
Owen  (1771-1858)  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  his  theory  of  society. 
The  experiment  proved  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

Kew  Inn.  A  law  seminary  in 
London,  one  of  the  inns  of  Chan- 
cery. 

JSlew  Ironsides.  A  noted  vessel 
in  the  United  States  navy  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1H61-65.  She  was 
the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Dupont's 
flotilla  in  tne  attack  upon  tne  de- 
fences of  Charleston,  S.C. 

New  Palace.  fOer.  der  KOnig^- 
hau."]  A  splendid  palace  in  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria,  imitated  in  part 
from  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  built  in  1835. 


"The  Now  Residence  is  not 
only  one  of  the  wonders  of  Munich, 
but  of  the  world.*'        Bayard  Taylor. 

New  Palace  (at  Westminster).  See 
Wbstminstsr  Palace. 

New  Place.  The  name  of  the 
bouse  which  Shakespeare  pur- 
chased at  Stratford-on-Avon,  af- 
ter his  return  to  his  native  town, 
and  in  which  he  died.  The 
foundations  of  the  house  are  all 
that  now  remain.  The  site,  pur- 
chased by  public  subscription,  has 
b^n  converted  into  a  pleasure- 
ground. 

Jl^"  It  cost  Bhakenpeare  sixty 
pounds  sterling  (equal  to  about  $1.500) ; 
a  sroan  outlay  for  the  dwelling  of  a 
man  of  Its  new  possessor's  means  and 
capacity  of  enjoyment.  No  represen- 
tation of  the  bouse  as  it  was  in  Shake- 
si>Gare's  time  is  known  to  exist,  it  hav- 
ing been  altered  after  his  death ;  vet 
its  size  was  not  enlarged,  and  an  exist- 
ing representation  of  it  in  its  last  con- 
dition shows  that  it  was  a  goo<lly  man- 
sion." Richard  Grant  White, 

M^**  After  that  we  were  taken  to 
MeNew  Place.    *And  what  is  New 


Place,'  yon  say,  — *  the  bouee  where 
Bhakespeare  lived  ?  *  Not  exactly',  bat 
a  house  built  where  bis  house  waa.  .  .  . 
We  went  out  into  Bhakeapeare'a  gar- 
den, where  we  were  shown  his  mul- 
berry, —  not  the  one  that  he  planted, 
though,  but  a  veritable  mulberry  plant- 
ed on  the  same  spot." 

Mrg.  J7.  B,  StMte^ 

New  York  University.    See  Um- 

VRRSITY  OF  THE  GlTT  OF  NbW 
YOBK. 

Newark  Castle.  This  Scottish 
castle  on  the  river  Yarrow  was 
formerly  a  royal  residence.  The 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  supposed 
to  have  been  here,  listening  to 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, ' 
who 


I* 


*'  Passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  fh>m  Yarruw^s  birkeu  bower.** 

Blslns  ttom  those  lofty  grorea. 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary. 
The  shattered  fkt>nt  of  Jfewari^s  tower, 

Kenown'd  In  Bonier  story. 

Wor^dleworlhm 

Newbattle  Abbey.  The  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  MidlothiaOp  near 
Dalhousie,  Scotland. 

Newcastle  House.  A  famous  man- 
sion in  London,  the  residence 
of  the  Dtike  of  Newcastle.  It 
is  no  longer  standing,  its  site 
being  occupied  by  r^ewcastle 
Place. 

Newgate.  A  celebrated  prison  in 
London,  and  the  oldest  in  the 
citv,  formerly  used  for  felons  and 
debtors,  now  as  a  jail  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  before  and 
after  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Many  distinguished  persons  have 
been  imprisoned  within  the  walls 
of  Newgate,  and  many  famous 
criminals  have  here  been  execut- 
ed. It  was  rebuilt  in  1770-^. 
Among  those  who  have  been 
imprisoned  here  are,  Sackville 
the  poet,  Geone  Wither,  Penn, 
De  Foe,  Jack  Sheppard,  Dr. 
Dodd,  Lord  George  Gordon. 
Newgate  prison  had  its  origin  in 
the  gate-house  of  New-Gate, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal 
gates  of  the  City.  The  execu- 
tions which  formerly  were  car- 
ried out  at  Tyburn  now  take  place 
here. 
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"It has  a  most  Imposing  exte- 
rior, which  Is  perhaps  lu  greatest  use 
aa  a  deterrer  from  crime,  and  the  worst 
poasible  interior."         CapL  Williams. 


"There,  at  the  very  core  of 
London,  in  the  heart  of  its  husiness  and 
animation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of 
noise  and  motion:  stemming,  as  it 
were,  the  giant  currents  of  ufe  that 
flow  ceaselessly  on  A'om  different  quar- 
ters, and  meet  Deneath  its  walls,  stands 
Newgate."  Dickens. 


'**  Newgate,  though  only  a  prison, 
and  pretending  to  be  nothing  else,  is 
still  one  of  the  best  public  buildings  In 
the  metropolis.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
in  it  but  two  great  windowless  blocks, 
each  90  feet  square,  and  between  them 
a  very  commonplace  gaoler's  resi- 
deuce."  Feri/usson. 

Nemgate  he  ballded  fUre 
For  priflonera  tn  live  In; 
Cbrlsts-churcb  he  did  repaire 
Christian  love  for  to  win. 
Many  more  such  like  deedes 
Were  done  by  Whittlngton ; 
Which  Joy  and  comfort  breedes. 
To  such  as  looks  tliercon. 

jMokymom. 

For  what  is  history,  in  fkct,  but  a  kind 
of  Neugate  calendar,  a  register  of  the 
crimes  and  miM^ries  that  man  has  Inflict- 
ed on  his  fellow-man  ?  Jfving. 

Xsy.  look  at  Kewgate :  do  not  the  off- 
scourings of  Creation,  when  condemned 
to  the  sallows,  as  if  they  were  not  men 
but  vermin,  wslk  thither  with  decency, 
and  even  to  the  scowls  and  hootings  of 
the  whole  Universe  give  their  stern  good- 
night In  silence  ?  Carlyle. 

The  drop  on  the  stones,  of  the  blind  man's 

suff. 
As  he  trades  in  his  own  griefs  Bacr«>dnes8 ; 
The   brothel's  shriek,  and   the  Newgate 

laugh.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Vewstead  Abbey.  An  antique 
building  near  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, originally  a  monastery, 
founded  bv  Henry  II.,  celebrated 
as  having  been  once  the  residence 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  which  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  poet  are  still 
preserved.  The  building  is  now 
the  property  of  Col.  Wilaxnan. 


"  Nowstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  existence  of  those 
quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle, 
half  convent,  which  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  olden  times  of  England. 
It  stands,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  IcKend- 
anr  neighborhood;  being  in  the  heart 
oi^  Sherwood  Forest,  and  surrounded 
by  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient 
ballad  and  nursery  tale."  Irving* 


Newttead!  fast  falling,  once  resplendent 

dume ! 
Eeligimrs    shrine  I    repentant    Henrv's 

pride  I  Bytxm. 

.   Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the 
hollow  winds  whistle ; 
Thou,  the  hall  ol'  my  Ikthers,  art  gone  to 
decay ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden  the  hemlock 
and  thistle 
Have  choked  up   the  rose  which  late 
bloomed  in  the  way.  JMtL 

What  made  my  heart,  at  Ifewstead^  taller  t 

swell  ? 
^Twas  not  the  thought  of  Byron,  of  his 

cry 
Btormily  sweet,  his  Titan  agony. 

Matthew  Amotd. 

Newtown  Abbey.  A  picturesque 
mined  monastery  near  Trim,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland. 

Niagara.  A  picture  by  Frederick 
E.  Church  (b.  1826),  well  known 
through  frequent  reproductions. 
Now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 


"  Church's  Niagara  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  the  first  satisfac- 
tory delineation  by  art  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  Western 
world,  and  this  is  In  itself  extraordinary 
praise."  Tuckerman. 

MS^  "  Mr.  Ruskln,  when  looking  at 
Church's  'Niagara,'  pointed  out  an 
effect  of  light  upon  water,  which  he 
declared  he  had  often  seen  in  nature, 
especially  among  the  Swiss  waterfalls, 
but  never  before  on  canvas.** 

Tuckerman* 

Niagara,  The.  1.  A  ship  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  squadron,  which 
did  great  service  in  the  naval 
battle  with  the  British  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1813. 

2.  An  American  man-of-war 
employed,  in  connection  with  the 
English  steamer  Agamemnon^  in 
laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable  in 
1857  and  1858. 

Niblo's  Garden.  A  theatre  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  chiefly 
used  for  spectacular  plays. 

Nickajaok  Cave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  Alabama  on  the  borders 
of  Georgia.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption or  improvement  upon 
"  Nigger  Jack,"  the  leader  of  a 
banuof  negroes  who  frequented 
this  cave. 

Nicolas  des  Champs,  See  Sx- 
NicouLs  DKs  Champs. 
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Nicolas  du  Chardoxmet.  A  chnrch 
in  Paris,  rebuilt  in  1656-1709  in 
the  Italian  style  of  that  time. 

Niddrie  Castle.  A  ruined  feudal 
stronghold  in  Scotland  not  far 
from  Linlithgow.  Here  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  tarried  for  a  time 
after  her  escaiH)  from  Lochleven. 

Kiederwald.  The  name  given  to 
a  series  of  heights  and  also  to  a 
forest  near  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

Kight,  The.  One  of  four  colossal 
figures  executed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonarotti  (1475-1561).  In 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


"The  famonB  statue  of  the 
Night,  La  Nbtte  di  Hichelagnolo,  that 
work  known  by  name  to  all  who  have 
heard  of  Michael  Angelo.  Of  none  can 
it  be  aaserted  with  so  much  justice  that 
he  alone  could  have  produced  It.'* 

Orimmt  Trails. 

mcheVB  yight  and  Day 
And  Dawn  and  Twilight  ¥rait  In  marble 
scorn.  Mr*.  Browning. 

Night,  The.  A  celebrated  baa- 
relief  by  Albert  Bertel  Thor- 
waldsen  (1770-1844),  the  Danish 
sculptor.  It  is  well  known  by 
engravings. 

Night.  A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (1803-1873),  the  cele- 
brated English  painter. 

Night-Watch,  The.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(1007-1669),  the  Dutch  painter,  the 
largest  he  ever  j^ainted,  and  re- 
garded as  his  chief  work.  It  is 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 

Nile,  The.  A  colossal  marble  sta- 
tue discovered  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  and  now  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 


"A  grand  reclinlnff  statue  called 
*  The  Nile,'  a  coi)y  of  which  la  in  tbo 
Tuilorics.  Nothing  could  be  more 
graceful,  more  fluid,  than  these  infantile 
diminutive  creatures  playing  aroimd 
this  large  body;  nothing  could  better 
express  the  fulness,  the  repose,  the  in- 
deflnablc,  the  aliuof>t  divine  life  of  a 
river."  Taine^  Trans. 

Nilometer.  [Arah.  ^fckkecds.]  This 
celobratcd  structure,  situated  on 
the  island  of  lloda,  near  Cairo, 


^S7P^»  serves,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, to  measure  the  height  of 
the  water  in  the  Nile,  ft  con- 
sists of  a  square  well  or  chamber, 
within  which  is  a  pillar  graduated 
into  cubits  (each  21  7-16  inches 
long),  those  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pillar  being  subaivided  into 
24  digits  each.  Every  day  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion criers  proclaim  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to 
which  the  water  has  risen,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Nilometer;  and 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain 
height  the  canals  are  opened,  and 
the  water  flows  over  the  land. 
The  usual  height  to  which  the 
water  rises  (during  the  inunda- 
tion) at  Cairo  is  from  24  to  26  feet. 
The  date  of  construction  of  the 
Nilometer  at  Roda  is  assigned  to 
the  ninth  century. 

4^  Among  other  Nilometer*  vram 
one  at  Memphis  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  one  at  Illthyia  In  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  one  at  Elephantine 
during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Roman 
emperors. 

t^  "  We  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat 
to  the  island  of  Roda,  to  see  the  Kilo- 
meter, which  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
very  prettv  place ;  a  damp,  dim  cham- 
ber, tuftea  with  water-weeds,  steep 
stairs  down  into  it,  and  a  green  pool 
and  mud  at  the  bottom ;  in  the  centre,  a 
graduated  pillar;  in  the  four  sides  of 
the  chamber,  four  pointed  arches, — 
one  filled  in  with  an  elegant  grating; 
round  the  cornice,  and  over  the  archea, 
Cuflc  inscriptions ;  and  in  two  of  the 
niches,  within  the  arches,  similar  in- 
scriptions. The  crypt-like  aspect  of 
the  chamber,  with  its  aquatic  adorn- 
ments of  weeds  and  mosses,  —  so  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  its  purpose, 
—  was  charming."       Jfits  Jfarii9teau. 

Nimes  Arena.    See  Arena. 

Nina,  The.  One  of  the  three  ves- 
sels with  which  Columbus  set 
sail  for  America  from  Palos, 
Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492. 
The  JV7na  was  commanded  by 
Yincente  Yanez  Pinzon. 

Nine  Iiadies.  The  name  given  to 
a  so-called  Druidical  curcle  at 
Stanton  Moor,  England.  It  is 
formed  of  a  circular  mound  of 
earth,  about  36  feet  in  diameter, 
on  which  the  upright  stones  are 
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placed  at  irregular  distances.  In 
the  centre  are  the  remains  of  a 
sepulchral  mound. 

IViobe.  A  celebrated  group  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  now  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Uffizi  Palace  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  representing  Niobe 
mourning  the  death  of  her  chil- 
dren slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  was  found  at  Rome  in  1583. 


'*  I  aaw  nothing  here  so  grand 
aa  the  group  of  Kiobe;  if  statues 
which  are  now  disfolnted  and  placed 
equi-dlstanUv  round  a  room  may  be  so 
called.  NioSe  herself,  clasped  by  the 
arm  of  her  terrified  child,  is  certainly 
a  group,  and,  whether  the  head  be 
orlglnalor  not,  the  contrast  of  passion, 
of  beauty,  and  even  of  dress.  Is  admir- 
able." Fortyth, 

*'  The  JVifote  of  natlonn  I  there  she  stands, 
CtaiiUleM  and  crowuJess  in  her  rolceless 
woe. "  Byrcn  (on  Rome). 

9Sr  "Nlobe  ...  is  true  tragedy. 
She  is  bending  over  her  youngest  child, 
who  clings  to  her  knees;  and  while  in 
an  agony  of  maternal  love  she  en- 
circles with  her  arm  the  most  helpless 
of  her  devoted  progeny,  conscious  de- 
spairing inability  to  save  is  expressed 
in  every  lineament  of  the  living  marble. 
The  powerful  pathos,  and  &e  deep- 
seated  expression  of  agonizing  grief, 
which  speaks  in  her  countenance  and 
gesture,  find  their  way  at  once  to  the 
heart."  EaUm. 


"  I  seemed  to  be  In  the  presence 
of  a  touching  domestic  tragedy,  told  in 
marble.  The  artist  appeared  to  be 
swallowed  up  In  his  work.  .  .  .  The 
majesty  of  the  subject  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  chisel  and  guide  its  edge.  .  .  . 
The  grief  of  Nlobe  is  feminine,  deep, 
overwhelming,  and  hopeless,  but  not 
fierce  or  struggling.  This  exquisite 
group  is  not  very  happily  placed :  the 
figures  are  arranged  In  toe  form  of  an 
oval,  the  Nlobe  making  the  central 
point  of  interest,  — a  disposition  which 
seems  formal  and  unnatural." 

Haiard. 


"No  wonder  the   strength   of 

that  woe  depleted  on  her  countenance 
should  change  her  Into  stone.  One  of 
her  sons — a  beautiful,  boyish  form  — 
is  lying  on  his  back,  Just  expiring,  with 
the  chill  languor  of  death  creeping 
over  bis  limbs.  We  seem  vo  hear  the 
quick  whistling  of  the  arrows,  and 
look  involuntarily  Into  the  air  to  sec 
the  hovering  figure  of  the  avenging 
god."  Sayard  Taylor. 

ITiTernais  Plonehiner     See 

PliOUOHIlCO  IN  KlVSKNAIS. 


Noli  me  tangere.  [Touch  me  not.] 
These  words  of  Christ,  spoken  in 
the  garden  to  Mary  Magdalene 
(John  XX.  17),  make  the  subject 
of  many  pictures  by  the  great 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of 
these  compositions  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  as  among  the 
more  celebrated,  the  following. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A  great  altar- 
piece  by  Federigo  Baroccio  (1528- 
1612),  once  very  celebrated  and 
well-known  from  the  fine  engrav- 
ing by  Raphael  Morghen.  j^ow 
in  £nglana. 

Noll  me  tanffere,  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576),  representing 
the  Magdalene  as  kneeling,  and 
bending  forward  with  one  hand 
extended  to  touch  the  Saviour, 
who,  '*  drawing  his  linen  earment 
round  him,  shrinks  back  &om  her 
touch  —  yet  with  the  softest  ex- 
pression of  pity."  Formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Rogers,  the  poet. 
Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A  picture  by 
Rembrandt  (1607-1669).  In  the 
Queen's  Gallery,  London. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A  small  pic- 
ture by  Mariotto  Albertinelli 
(1474-1515),  the  Italian  painter, 
and  long  attributed  to  Perugino. 
It  is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Nonantum  Hill.  An  eminence  — 
so  called  in  colonial  times — near 
Newton  Corner,  Mass.  Here  the 
Apostle  Eliot  preached  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Noxmenwerth.  An  old  Benedict- 
ine nunnery  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Rhine. 

Nonsuch  House.  A  curious  build- 
ing that  once  stood  iiix)n  London 
Bridge.  According  to  Timbs,  it 
was  **so  called  because  it  was 
constructed  in  Holland  entirely 
of  wood,  and,  being  brought  over 
in  pieces,  was  erected  in  tliis 
place  with  wooden  pegs  onlv, 
not  a  single  nail  being  used  in 
the  whole  structure.  Its  situa- 
tion is  even  yet  jpointed  out  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  arches  of 
the  bridge  being  still  called  the 
Draw  Lock  and  the  Nonsuch 
Lock." 
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IfonBuch  Palace.  A  roval  mansion 
erected  by  Henry  Vlll.  In  a  lit- 
tle place  called  Codintone.  The 
palace  was  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  its  then  unequalled 
beauty.  It  was  taken  down  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Norfolk  House.  A  noble  house  in 
St.  James's  Square,  London,  so 
called  from  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  died  here  in  1701. 
George  III.  was  born  here  in 
1738. 

Norfolk  Street.  A  London  street 
associated  with  Sir  Boser  de  Cov- 
erley,  and  in  which  William  Penn 
formerly  lived. 

Norman's  Woo.  A  mass  of  rocks 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  familiar  to 
manv  through  Longfellow's  bal- 
lad of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
I)erus." 

It  wan  the  Bchooner  TTe^pcnia 
That  sailed  the  wintry  Ma. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
droar. 
Through  the  whistling  slcet  and  mow. 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vcs.^ol  swept 
Towardu  therceforJVorman'^  H'oe. 

LotiQfellow. 

North  Star.  An  Arctic  exploring 
ship  employed  in  the  expedition 
of  Capt.  Saunders  in  1849,  and  in 
that  of  Capt.  PuUen  in  1852-M. 

Northumberland  House.  The 
city  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Strand,  Lon- 
don. It  was  built  1^  Henry 
Howard,  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  left  it  in  1G14  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Suffolk  House,  It  was 
afterwards  Sought  by  Algernon 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
from  whom  it  received  its  present 
name.  This  mansion,  called  the 
finest  great  historical  house  in 
Ix>ndon, "  commenced  by  a  How- 
ard, continued  by  a  Percy,  and 
completed  by  a  Seymour,"  has 
been  recently  destroyed. 


"  One  only  of  the  great  Strand 
palaces  bos  survived  entire  to  our  own 
time.  Wc  have  all  of  us  aeen  and 
mourned  over  Northumberland  Uouse, 


one  of  the  noblcat  Jacobean  buildings 
in  England,  and  the  most  picturenque 
feature  of  London.  ...  Of  all  the  bar- 
barous and  ridiculous  li^uries  by  which 
London  has  been  wanumly  mutilated 
within  the  last  few  years,  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  Northumberland  House  has 
be«n  tbe  greatest.'*  //are. 

Notch,  The.  [Known  also  as  the 
Crawford  Notch  in  distinction 
from  the  Pinkham  and  Franronia 
Notches.]  A  grand  and  impres- 
sive valley  between  Willey  Moun- 
tain and  Mount  Webster  in  the 
White  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  contains  the  famous 
Wllley  House.  Bayard  Taylor, 
speakmg  of  the  view  looking 
down  upon  the  tremendous  gulf 
of  the  Notch  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Willard  (at  the  head  of 
the  Notch),  says,  "  As  a  simple 
mountain  pass,  seen  from  alx>ve, 
it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  Switzer- 
land. Something  like  it  I  have 
seen  in  the  Taurus,  otherwise  I 
can  recall  no  view  with  which 
to   compare   it."     See   Willky 

HOUSE. 


"I  know  notblnff  on  the  Rbin« 

equal  to  the  view  flrom  Mount  Willard 
down  tbe  mountain  pass  called  the 
Notch."  AfUAonv .  Troltopt. 

He  hears  the  echoes  of  a  bom  in  a  bill 
country,  in  the  Ifotch  mountains,  fur  ex- 
ample, which  converts  the  mountains 
Into  an  JE>>lian  harp,  and  this  supernatu- 
ral tiraiira  restores  to  him  ibe  I><irian 
mythology.  Apollo,  Diana,  and  all  divine 
hunters  and  huntresses,     /i.  )V.  £mer$oM. 

Notre  Dame.  [Our  I^ady.]  A  name 
commonly  applied  in  France  to 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mar^.  When  the  name  is  used 
in  literature,  unaccompanied  by 
any  designation  of  place,  refer- 
ence is  usually  intended  to  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Paris. 
See  injYa. 

Notre  Dame.  [Our  Lady.]  The 
most  celebrated  church  in  Paris. 
It  was  begun  by  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  but  was  not  completed 
for  nearly  «%0  years  (not  until 
1420).  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  I^atin  cross.  The  exterior  is 
more  imposing  than  the  interior. 
The  principal  entrance  is  orna- 
mented by  Das-reliefs  illustrative 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  seA'cn 
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cardinal  virtues  with  their  oppo- 
site vices.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures,  andma^ifl- 
cent  rose-windows  of  stained 
glass,  illustrating  sacred  history. 
The  church  is  surrounded  by 
24  chapels.  In  one  of  the  towers 
is  a  famous  bell,  weighing  32,000 
pounds,  which  is  i*ung  only  on 
very  great  occasions,  ^is  church 
has  been  often  referred  to  of  late 
years  in  connection  with  Pfere  Hy- 
acinthe,  the  distinguished  monk 
and  preacher,  whose  eloquence 
drew  crowds  within  its  walls  un- 
til his  independence  and  freedom 
of  speech  brought  upon  him  the 
interdict  of  his  superiors.  The 
church  has  suffered  from  various 
alterations,  and,  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  from  wanton  des- 
ecration. It  has,  however,  since 
1845,  been  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the 
old  design. 


—  **Wo  had  been  much  disap- 
pointed at  flrgt  bv  the  apparently  nar- 
row limits  of  the  interior  of  this  famoas 
church ;  but  now,  as  we  made  our  way 
round  the  choir,  gazing  into  cliapel 
after  chapel,  each  with  its  painted  win- 
dow, its  crucifix,  iu  pictures,  its  con- 
fessional, and  afterwards  came  bacic 
into  the  nave,  where  arch  rises  above 
arch  to  the  lofty  roof,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  very  sump- 
tuous." JlawtAome. 


_  "The  cathedral  of  Paris  was 
designed  at  a  time  when  the  architects 
had  not  obtained  that  conjQdence  in 
their  own  skill  which  made  them  after- 
wards  complete  masters  of  the  con- 
atructive  difficulties  of  the  design.  .  .  . 
The  cathedral  has  not  internally  the 
same  grandeur  as  the  other  three  [thoHe 
at  Amiens,  Chartres,  and  Rhelms], 
though  externally  there  is  a  very  noble 
simplicity  of  outline  and  appearance 
of  solidity  in  the  whole  design." 

I'ergtuaan. 

On  Christmas  dav  I  went  to  nee  the 
Cathedrall  of  Ifotre  Dame,  .  .  This  is  the 
prime  church  of  France  for  dignity,  hav- 
lUK  Archdeacons,  Vicars,  Canons.  PriesU. 
and  Chaplainea  In  good  store  to  the  num- 
ber of  m.  It  is  also  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  young  king  (lx)ul8  XIV.) 
was  there  with  a  great  and  martisl  guard, 
who  entered  the  Nave  of  the  Church  with 
drums  and  fifes,  at  the  ceasing  of  which 
I  was  entertained  with  the  church  musiq. 

John  Evtlynt  Diary. 


In  these  fhr  climes  it  was  my  lot 

To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fhme 
Tliat  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  tu  wave. 
The  bells  would  rhig  in  Notre  Dame  I 

Seoit 
Next  year  as  I,  poor  soul,  by  chance. 

Through  Paris  strolled  one  day, 
I  ssw  him  ffo  to  Jfotre  Dame, 
With  ail  his  court  so  gav. 

Beranger,  TYans. 

And  when  the  morning  sun  was  bright. 
When  wind  and  wave  were  calm. 

And  flamed  in  thousand  tinted  light 
The  rose  of  Notre  Dame.  Bolmee. 

The  very  youth  of  the  schools  gave  up 
their  pipes  and  billiard'*  for  some  time  and 
flocked  In  orowd«  to  Notre  Dame. 

Thaekeray. 

Notre  Dame  [d'Amiensl.  A  mag- 
nificent Qothlc  church  in  Amiens, 
France,  one  of  the  finest  church 
edifices  in  Europe.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1220.  It  is  larger  than  any 
cathedral  in  Europe  except  St. 
Peter's  and  Cologne.  Its  length 
is  469  feet,  and  the  height  of  its 
spire  422  feet.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin. 


,_  "  The  interior  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  that  architectur. 
al  skill  can  ever  have  produced.  The 
mind  is  filled  and  elevated  by  its  enor- 
mous height,  iu  lofty  and  many-col- 
ored clerestory,  its  grand  proportions, 
lu  noble  simplicitv.  .  .  .  Buch  terms 
will  not  bo  considered  extravagant 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  vault  is 
half  as  high  again  as  Westminster 
Abbey."  WhewelL 

Notre  Dame  fde  Rouenl.  A  fine 
Gothic  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  Rouen,  France,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  It  abounds 
in  profuse  ana  elaborate  ornar 
mentation. 

Notre  Dame.  An  immense  church 
in  Montreal,  Can.,  the  largest  in 
America.  It  was  built  in  1824. 
It  is  255  feet  lonp;  and  145  feet 
wide,  with  a  seatmg  capacity  of 
10,000.  It  has  two  towers,  in  one 
of  which  hangs  the  largest  bell 
on  the  continent.  See  Gitos  Bouit- 

DON. 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  A  gor- 
geously decorated  modern  church 
m  Paris,  begun  in  1823,  and  built 
in  imitation  of  the  smaller  Bo- 
man  basilicas. 
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Notre  Dame 
P&moisonJ. 


du  Spasme 

See  Spasimo 
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du 


Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.  [or 
Church  of  Petits  Pferes.l  A  church 
of  the  Austin  friars  in  Paris,  com- 
pleted in  1739. 


Notre  Dame,  Farris. 
Notre  Dame. 


See  Pabvis 


Notte,  La.  [The  Night]  A  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Nativity  by 
Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Cor- 
reggio  ( 1494-1534),  remarkable  for 
the  striking  effect  produced  by 
the  light  proceeding  from  the  in- 
fant Saviour.  This  picture  is  in 
the  Dres<len  Gallery. 


"  Correggio  haa  been  much  ad- 
mired for  representing  in  hie  famoun 
Nativity  the  whole  picture  aa  lighted 
bv  the  glory  which  proceeds  from  the 
divine  Infant,  as  if  the  idea  had  been 
new  and  original.  It  occurs  frequently 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  is  found- 
ed upon  the  legendary  story  .  .  . 
which  describes  the  bave  or  stable  filled 
with  dazzling  and  supernatural  light." 

Mrs.  Jamewn, 


"All  the  powers  of  art  are 
here  united  to  make  a  perfect  work. 
Here  the  simplicity  of  the  drawing  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  is  shown  in  con- 
trast with  the  foreshortening  of  the 
group  of  angels.  The  emitting  the 
light  from  the  body  of  the  child,  though 
a  supernatural  illusion,  Is  eminently 
successful.  The  matchless  beauty  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of 
angelB  overhead,  the  daybrei^  in  the 


sky,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade,  give  it  a  right  to  be 
cousidered,  in  conception  at  least,  the 
greatest  of  his  [Correggio*s]  works. 
...  I  consider  it  one  of  the  first  works 
the  art  of  painting  has  to  boaat  of." 

Nozse  Aldobrandini.    See  Axdo- 

BRANDINI  MAJtKIAGE. 


Nozze  di  Cana. 
AT  Cana. 


See  Marsiags 


Nuova  Oemsalemme. 
Sacbo. 


See  Monte 


Nuremberg  Xiggs.  The  name  by 
which  are  known  two  curious  old 
watches  in  the  Green  Vault 
(Griine  Gewolbe)  in  Dresden. 
They  are  so  called  from  their 
form  and  from  the  place  in  which 
they  were  made,  in  1500. 

Nursery,  The.  A  building  in 
Golding  Lane,  London,  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
as  a  school  for  the  training  of 
children  for  the  stage.  It  was 
standing  till  the  present  century. 

Kear  these  a  Nunery  erects  Its  head. 

Where  queens  are  formed,  and  niture  he- 
roes bred. 

Where  unfledged  acton  learn  to  laagb 
and  cry. 

Where  infant  punks  their  tender  roioea 
try, 

And  lltUe  Maximins  the  gods  deiy. 


Nymphenburg.  A  royal  palace  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Munich,  Bavaria. 
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Oak  HilL  A  beantifnl  cemetery  in 
Georgetown,  D.G.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  eminent  men. 

Oak  of  Gnernica.  A  venerable 
tree  of  Guernica,  Spain,  cut  down 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Accord- 
ing to  Laborde,  it  was  a  very  an- 
cient natural  monument.  Under 
this  oak  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  1476,  swore  to  maintain  the 
municipal  laws  (fueros)  of  the 
Biscayans. 

Oat  ((f  Guernica/   Tree  of  holier  power 
TlutD  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  fiiith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  di- 
vine. 
Heard  from  the  depths  of  its  aerial  bower. 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting 
hour  ?  Wordnoorth. 

Oak  of  Beformation.  A  tree  in 
Norfolk  County,  England,  associ- 
ated with  an  insurrection  in  1549, 
called  Rett's  Rebellion.  Rett 
held  a  court,  and  assemblies  of 
his  adherents,  around  this  tree; 
and  after  the  rebellion  was  finally 
subdued,  many  of  the  insurgents 
were  hung  upon  its  branches. 

Oatlands.  An  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence near  Hampton  Court,  in 
England.  It  was  built  by  Henry 
VIII.,  but  is  no  longer  standing. 

Obelisk  of  Azum.  A  remarkable 
monument  at  Axum  in  Nubia, 
Africa.  It  is  the  only  one  now 
standing  of  a  group  said  to  have 
consisted  of  55. 


*'The  roost  exceptional  monu- 
ments In  the  world, — tne  obelisks  at 
Axum.  ...  Its  height  [that  of  the  one 
now  standing]  is  60  feet,  Its  width  at 
base  nearly  10,  and  it  Is  of  one  stone. 
The  idea  Is  evidently  Egyptian,  but 
the  details  are  Indian.  It  Is,  in  fact,  an 
Indian  nine-storied  pagoda,  translated 
in  Egyptian  in  the  nrst  century  of  the 
Christian  era !  *'  I^erguiton. 

Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  This  obe- 
lisk— the  oldest  in  Egypt — which 
with  some  mounds  is  about  all 
that  remains  of  Heliopolis  (that 


great  seat  of  learning  where  Plato 
andEudoxus  lived  and  studied), 
is  between  60  and  TOfeet  in  height. 
Tradition  speaks  of  another  simi- 
lar obelisk  which  stood  opposite 
this,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  placing  them  in  pairs 
at  the  entrances  of  their  temples. 


"  A  class  of  monuments  almost 
exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the  obelisks, 
which  form  such  striking  objects  in 
front  of  almost  all  the  old  temples  of 
the  country.  . . .  The  two  finest  known 
to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of 
the  Lateran,  originally  set  up  by  Thot- 
mes  ni.,  105  feet  in  height,  and  that 
still  existing  at  Kamac,  erected  by 
Thotmes  I.,  93  feet.  Those  of  Luxor, 
erected  by  Rhamses  the  Great,  one  of 
which  Is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  feet 
In  height;  and  there  are  two  others  in 
Rome,  each  above  80  feet.  Rome,  in- 
deed, has  12  of  these  monuments  within 
her  walls, — a  greater  number  than 
exist,  erect  at  least.  In  the  country 
whence  they  came.  Their  use  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  that  of  monument- 
al pillars  recording  the  style  and  title 
of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his  piety, 
and  the  proof  he  gave  of  It  in  dedicat- 
ing these  monoliths  to  the  deity  whom 
be  especially  wished  to  honor.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  all  the  pyramids 
are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  all  the 
obelisks  on  the  east.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  this  probably  arose  from  a 
law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred 
for  sepulture;  but  with  regard  to  tho 
latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental." 

Fergtuaon. 

Obelisk  of  Ijuzor.  A  magnificent 
monolith  of  red  Egyptian  granite 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris.  It  was  one  of  two  obe- 
lisks of  the  same  shape  and  size, 
erected  in  1360  B.C.,  Dy  Rameses 
the  Great,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Thebes  (now  Luxor). 
It  was  a  gift  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment from  Mohammed  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt ;  was  removed 
with  much  difficulty,  at  a  great 
cost;  and  was  raised  in  its  present 
position  in  1836,  by  a  very  skilful 
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feat  of  engineering,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Louia  Philippe  and  1m),000 
persons.  The  removal  of  this 
obelisk,  which  is  74  feet  high  and 
weighs  600,000  pounds,  employed 
800  men,  and  cost,  including  its 
elevation,  dS80,000.  It  was  brought 
to  France  in  a  vessel  especially 
built  for  the  purpose. 

Obelisk  of  Orsotasen.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  finest  of  the 
^gypti^^  obelisks,  still  standing 
at  Heliopolis.  It  is  inscribea 
with  the  name  of  Orsotasen,  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty. 


"  It  i«  67  feet  i  Incbes  in  height, 
without  the  pyraraidion  which  crowns 
it,  and  i»  a  splendid  block  of  granite, 
weighing  217  tons.  It  must  have  re^ 
qaired  imraense  ■kill  to  quarry  It,  to 
transport  it  fh>m  Syene,  and  finally, 
after  finishing  it,  to  erect  It  where  it 
now  stands   and  has  stood  for  4,500 


years. 


Jfergtuson. 


Obelisk  of  St.  Peter's,  or  of  the 
Vatican.  A  celebrated  Egyptian 
column  of  red  granite,  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  and  now  stand- 
ing in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
It  is  132  feet  in  height,  and  its 
weight  is  ,%0  tons.  Pliny  says 
that  the  ship  which  brought  tne 
obelisk  from  Heliopolis  was  9X- 
most  as  long  as  **  the  left  side  of 
the  port  of  Ostia."  It  was  suc- 
cessfully set  up  in  its  present 
position  by  Domenico  Fontana, 
and  it  is  about  the  raising  of  this 
obelisk  that  the  following  familiar 
story  is  told.  The  ceremony  hav- 
ing been  preceded  by  high  mass 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  solemn  bene- 
diction having  been  pronounced 
upon  Fontana  and  the  workmen, 
the  Pope  ordered  that  no  one 
should  speak,  under  penalty  of 
death,  while  the  obelisk  was  be- 
ing raised.  But,  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the  ropes,  the  im- 
mense mass  did  not  quite  reach 
the  required  position,  and  the 
operation  would  have  failed,  bad 
not  a  man  in  the  crowd  broken 
over  the  order  of  the  Pope,  and 
called  to  the  workmen  to  "  wet 
the  ropes."  This  suggestion  was 
immeaiately  acted  upon,  and  the 


huge  column  slowly  rose  to  its 
destined  place.  This  story  is  not 
found  in  any  writer  of  that  period ; 
and  it  is,  according  to  Platner, 
one  of  those  inventions  which 
spring  from  a  wish  to  disparage 
the  triumphs  of  genius,  and  to 
lower  its  claims. 

Obelisk  of  the  Iiaterazi.  An 
Egyptian  monument  of  red  gpun- 
ite,  nearly  150  feet  in  heieht, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis, 
removed  thence  to  Alexandria 
by  Constantine,  and  subsequent- 
ly brought  to  Borne,  where  it  now 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
di  San  Giovanni.  It  is  the  oldest 
object  in  Rome,  being  referred  by 
antiquwries  to  the  year  1740  B.C., 
when  it  was  erected  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Thotmes  IV. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Oavallo. 
A  famous  E^ptian  monument 
of  red  granite,  being  a  plain 
shaft  without  hieroglyphics, 
which  formerly  stood  In  front 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
and  is  now  in  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo,  Rome.  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  Em- 


Kgypt  t>y 
,  A.D.  57. 


peror  Claudius 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
An  ancient  Egyptian  column, 
brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
set  up  in  the  Piazza  of  the  People 
in  1589.    It  is  of  the  age  of  Moses. 


"This  red  granite  obelisk,  old- 
est  of  things  even  in  Rome,  .  .  .  with 
hardly  a  trace  of  decay  upon  it,  is  the 
finit  thing  the  traveller  sees  after  enter- 
ing the  Plaminlan  Oate.*'     ffawtkonu. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatican.  See 
Obelisk  of  St.  Peter's. 

Ocean,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
March  19, 1863. 

Ocean  Monaroh.  An  American 
emigrant  ship,  burned  off  Liver- 
pool, Aug.  24, 1848,  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  200  lives. 

October  Club.  A  Parliamentary 
club  in  London,  first  formed 
about  1690,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
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liam  III.  and  Mary.  Its  meet- 
ings were  first  held  at  the  Bell 
Tavern,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Crown,  in  King  Street,  Westmin- 
ster. The  intluence  of  Swift  had 
much  to  do  with  the  final  break- 
ing up  of  the  October  Club;  the 
more  violent  Jacobites  seceding, 
and  forming  the  "  March  Olub.^' 
A  writer  in  '*  The  National  Re- 
view" thus  describes  the  Octo- 
ber Club:  "  The  high-flying  Tory 
country  sentleman  and  country 
member  drank  the  health  of  the 
king,  —  sometimes  over  the  wa- 
ter-decanter, —  and  flustered  him- 
self with  bumpers  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the  Church 
of  England,  with  true-blue  spirits 
of  his  own  kidney,  at  the  October 
Club,  which,  like  the  Beef-Steak 
Club,  was  named  after  the  cheer 
for  which  it  was  famed,  —  Octo- 
ber (de ;  or  rather,  on  account  of 
the  quantities  of  the  ale  which 
the  members  drank.  The  150 
squires,  Tories  to  the  backbone, 
wno,  under  the  above  name,  met 
at  the  Bell  Tavern  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  party  to  which  they  be- 
longed were  too  backward  in 
punishing  and  turning  out  the 
Whigs;  and  they  gave  infinite 
trouble  to  the  Tory  administra- 
tion which  came  into  office  under 
the  leadership  of  Harley,  St. 
John,  and  Harcourt,  in  1710. 
The  Administration  were  for  pro- 
ceeding moderately  with  their 
rivals,  and  for  generally  repla- 
cing opponents  with  partisans. 
Tlie  October  Club  were  for  im- 
mediately impeaching  every 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
for  turning  out,  without  a  day's 
grace,  every  placeman  who  did 
not  wear  their  colors,  and  shout 
their  cries." 


•*  We  are  plagrued  here  with  an 
October  Club ;  that  is,  a  set  of  above  a 
hundred  Parliament  men  of  the  conn- 
try,  who  drink  October  beer  at  home, 
and  meet  every  eveninif  at  a  tavern  near 
the  Parliament,  to  consult  affkirs,  and 
drive  things  on  to  extremes  against  the 
Whigs,  to  call  the  old  ministry  to  ao- 
coont,  and  get  off  five  or  six  heads.** 
Suift  ito  SUlla,  February,  1710-11). 

Odeon,  Ii'.    A  well-known  theatre 


in  Paris,  originally  intended,  as 
the  name  indicates,  for  music 
only,  but  used  for  regular  dra- 
matic performances.  It  has  l)een 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire. 
Beaumarchais'  *'  Marriage  of 
Figaro  "  (Mariage  de  Figaro)  was 
first  produced  here  in  17M. 

Odeum.  A  structure  in  ancient 
Athens,  Greece,  built  by  Pericles, 
and  designed  (as  the  name  im^ 
plies,  v5i!3  for  musical  perform- 
ances. It  was  surmounted  by  a 
circular  roof,  constructed  with 
the  masts  and  yards  of  the  Per- 
sian ships  which  were  captured 
at  Salamis.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  Odeum,  but  it  has  given  its 
name  to  buildings  in  modern 
times  designed  for  similar  uses. 

(Ell  de  Bosuf.  A  famous  ante- 
room in  the  palace  at  Versailles, 
the  scene  of  many  quarrels,  in- 
trigues, bon  mots.  Here  waited 
the  courtiers  in  attendance  upon 
Louis  XIV. 

Versailles,  the  (Eil  de  Bcn^f,  and  all  men 
and  things,  are  drowned  in  a  sea  of  Light ; 
Monseigneur  and  that  high  beckoning 
Head  are  alone,  with  each  other,  in  the 
universe.  Carlyle. 

As  experience  in  the  river  is  indi<p(>ns- 
able  to  the  ftrryman,  so  Is  knowledge  of 
his  Parlisment  to  the  British  Peel  or 
Chatham;  so  was  knowledge  of  the  (Eil- 
dt-Eatuf  to  the  French  Choiseul.        Ibid, 

(Enone.  A  life-size  statue  by 
Harriet  Hosmer  (b.  1831).  In  the 
Mercantile  Library  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Olave'8,  St.    See  St.  Olave's. 

Old  Bailey,  The.  1.  A  street  in 
London  extending  from  Ludgate- 
hill  to  Newgate  Street.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  memora- 
ble executions. 

2.  The  Old  Bailey  Sessions 
Court,  or  Central  Criminal  Court, 
at  the  bar  of  which  upwards  of 
2,000  persons  are  annually  tried, 
is  located  here,  immediatelv  ad- 
joining the  prison  called  New- 
gate. 

49-  "  But  the  Jail  was  a  vile  place, 
in  which  most  kinds  of  debauchery  and 
villany  were  practised,  and  where  dire 
diseases  were  bred,  that  came  into 
court  with  the  prisoners,  and  some- 
timet  ruAbed  stnugfat  from  the  dock  at 
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my  Lord  Chief  JosUce  himeelf,  and 
pulled  him  off  the  bench.  .  .  .  For 
the  rest,  the  Old  Bailey  was  famoos  aa 
a  kind  of  deadly  inn-yard,  ftrom  which 
pale  travellers  set  out  continually,  in 
carts  and  coaches,  on  a  violent  passage 
into  the  other  world :  traversing  some 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  public  street 
and  road,  and  shaming  few  good  citi- 
zens, if  any.  ...  It  was  famous,  too, 
for  the  pillory,  a  wise  old  institution, 
that  Inflicted  a  punishment  of  which 
no  one  could  foresee  the  extent;  also, 
for  the  whipping-post,  another  dear 
old  institution,  very  humanl.'fing  and 
softening  to  behold  in  action;  also,  for 
extensive  transactions  in  blood-money, 
another  fhigment  of  ancestral  wisdom, 
systematically  leading  to  the  most 
frightftil  mercenary  crimes  that  could 
be  committed  under  Heaven.  .  .  .  For, 

Swple  then  paid  to  see  the  phiy  at  the 
Id  Bailey,  just  as  they  paid  to  see  the 
play  in  Bedlam  — only  tne  former  en- 
tertainment was  much  the  dearer. 
Therefore,  all  the  Old  Bailey  doors 
were  well  guarded — except,  indeed, 
the  social  doors  by  which  the  criminals 
got  there,  and  they  were  always  left 
wide  open."  IHckent. 

In  short,  Jane  Rouse  was  accused  of 
witchcraft;  and  thouffh  she  made  the 
best  defence  she  could,  it  was  all  to  no 

Eurpose:  she  was  taken  fh>m  her  own 
ar  to  the  bar  of  the  Ofd  J9ai;<y,  con- 
demned and  executed  accordingly.  These 
were  times,  indeed,  when  even  women 
could  not  scold  in  safety.  QotdtmUh. 

When  will  you  pay  me? 
Say  the  beds  at  Old  Bailey. 

Mother  Ooote. 

Old  Cnmberland  Boad.  See 
National.  Boad. 

Old  Dntoh  Churoh.  An  ancient 
church-edifice  in  New  York  City, 
built  in  1723.  It  served  as  a 
prison  for  Americans  during;  the 
British  occupation  of  the  city  in 
the  Revolution,  and  was  used  by 
the  British  cavalry  as  a  riding- 
school. 

Old  Elm.  The.  A  venerable  tree 
which  stood  on  the  Common  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  until  Feb.  15, 1876, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  a 
high  wind.  It  is  believed  to  have 
l)een  standing  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  oldest  tree  in 
New  England.  It  was  laid  down 
U|>on  a  map  engraved  in  1722, 
and  a  computation  of  the  rings  of 
the  brancn   broken  off  in   1860 


would  carry  the  age  of  that  limb 
to  1670. 

Old    Ironsides.     Bee    CoKsrrrn- 

TION. 

Old  Jewry.     A  street  in  London 

so   named   from  the  Jews  who 

dwelt  in  and  near  it. 

I  atn  sent  for  this  moniinff  by  a  fHend 
in  the  Old  Jaery  to  come  to  htm. 


Old  I«*dy  of  Threadneedle 
Street.    See  Bank  of  England. 

Old  Man  of  Hoy.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  the  Orkney  Islands,  in 
the  shape  of  a  solitary  pillar,  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  heia;ht 
of  300  feet,  and  beieaing  the  luEe- 
ness  of  the  human  form. 

"  8ee  Boy**  Old  Mm  whose  summit  bare 
Pierces  the  daric  blue  fields  of  air; 
Based  in  the  sea,  his  fearibl  form 
Ulows  like  the  spirit  of  the  storm." 

Old  Man  of  Storr.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
near  the  town  of  Portree.  It  con- 
sists of  a  solitary  black  pillar  of 
trap  rock,  160  feet  in  height. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  See 
Pbofilb,  The. 

Old  Manse.  An  ancient  house  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  built  before  the 
Revolution,  which  derives  it« 
present  name  from  the  celebrity 
given  to  it  by  Hawthorne's  tales, 
the  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Here  he  lived  and  wrote,  and  in 
this  house  also  Emerson  was  bom 
and  lived. 

Old  Protestant  Oemetery.  See 
Pbotbstant  Ckmbtjckt. 

Old  Shepherd's  Ohief  Monmer. 
A  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1804-1873). 

49"  "  One  of  the  most  perfect  po- 
ems or  pictures  (I  use  the  words  aa 
synonymous)  woich  modem  times 
have  seen.  The  close  pressure  of  the 
dog's  breast  against  the  wood,  the  con- 
vulsive clingingof  the  paws,  which  ha« 
dragged  the  blanket  off  the  trestle,  \he 
total  powcrlessness  of  the  head,  laid 
close  and  motionless  upon  its  folds,  the 
fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in  lis 
utter  hopelessness;  .  .  .  these  are  all 
thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  sepa- 
rated at  once  ftrom  hundreds  of  equal 
merit,  so  lar  as  mere  paintlog  goes,  by 
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which  It  ranks  m  a  work  of  high  art, 
and  stamps  Its  author  not  as  the  neat 
imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the 
fold  of  a  drapery,  but  as  the  Man  of 
Mind."  Ru»tin, 

Old  Sotith.  An  historic  church  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  identified  with 
the  early  struggles  for  indepen- 
dence, and  associated  with  many 
interesting  persons  and  events. 
The  present  edifice  was  built  in 
1729  on  the  site  of  an  older  church, 
in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
been  baptized.  The  famous  as- 
semblage of  citizens  known  as 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  marched 
from  this  church  to  the  attack 
npon  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 
During  the  British  occupation  of 
Boston,  in  1775,  the  pews  were 
removed,  and  the  cnurch  was 
turned  into  a  riding-school  for 
the  cavalry.  In  1876  the  church 
was  sold,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  association  which 
aims  to  preserve  it  as  an  histori- 
cal relic,  and  has  converted  it 
into  a  museum  of  anti(|uities  and 
curiosities.  The  society  upon 
leaving  their  former  place  of  wor- 
ship built  a  new  and  fine  church 
edifice  at  the  corner  of  Boylston 
and  Dartmouth  Streets,  costing 
about  9600,000. 

Bo  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be, 
And  bar  tmy-tides  rise  and  fttll. 
Shall  freedom  stand  In  the  Old  South 
Church, 
And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all. 

Whittier. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  (Hd  South 

bell. 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  bullded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  Is  there. 
Out  and  In  with  the  mommg  air. 

N.  P,  WiUis. 

And  while  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Spread  the  tidings  of  disnuy, 

I  stood  in  the  Oid  South, 
Saying  humbly,  "  Let  us  pray !  '* 

Lonafellow. 

Old  State  House.  An  ancient  edi- 
fice in  Boston,  Mass.,  originally 
used  for  the  sessions  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature.  It  was  built  in 
1748.  In  1770  occurred  the  affair 
between  the  British  guard  sta- 
tioned in  this  building  and  the 
citizens,  which  is  known  as  the 
**  Boston  Massacre."  The  build- 
ing is  now  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. 


Old  Stone  Face.    See  Profile. 

Old  Stone  MilL  A  circular  stone 
tower  at  Newport,  R.I.,  support- 
ed on  round  arches  and  over- 
grown with  ivy.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  among  antiquarians 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  this  ancient  tower.  Some 
think  it  was  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  Norsemen;  oth- 
ers, that  it  was  erected  for  a  wind- 
mill, in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  some  colonial  governor.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Verrazzani, 
who,  in  1524,  spent  15  davs  in  the 
harbor,  and  explored  tne  land. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  different 
in  architecture  and  construction 
from  other  works  of  the  early 
colonists.  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold 
(d.  167H)  bequeathed  the  struc- 
ture in  his  will,  calling  it  "my 
stone-built  windmill.'"  Cooper 
has  laid  the  opening  scenes  of 
"  The  Spy  "  in  this  vicinitv,  and 
Longfellow  has  connected  with 
it  his  poem  of  *'  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor.** 


"On  the  ancient  structure  in 
Newport  there  are  no  ornaments  re- 
maining,  which  might  possibly  have 
served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the 
probable  date  of  its  erection.  .  .  .  From 
such  characteristics  as  remain,  how- 
ever, we  can  scarcely  form  any  other 
inference  than  one  in  which  I  am  per- 
suaded that  all  who  are  familiar  with 
old  Northern  architecture  will  concur, 
—  that  this  building  was  erected  at  a  pe- 
riod decidedly  not  later  than  the  twelhh 
century.  .  .  .  That  this  building  could 
not  have  been  erected  for  a  windmill,  is 
what  an  architect  will  easily  discern.** 

VtojtHnor  Ra/n. 

4^*' Some  thirty -five  years  ago. 
Professor  Rafh,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiouaries  at  Copenha- 
gen, published  a  oook  showing  that 
uie  Northmen,  or  Scandinavians,  un- 
doubtedly visited  the  shores  of  North 
America  about  A.D.  1000,  and  that 
they  probably  entered  Narragansett 
Bay.  It  then  occurred  to  some 
American  antiquaries  that  this  old 
building  at  Newport  might  have  been 
erected  by  those  early  voyagers.  .  .  . 
As  for  the  Old  Stone  Mill,  it  is  found 
to  be  very  much  like  some  still  stand- 
ing in  that  very  codntv  of  England 
from  which  Qov.  Arnold  came.  So 
it  is  not  at  all  likelv  that  any  of  these 
memorials  could  date  back  as  Car  at 
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the  time  of  the  Northmen ;  and  jet  it 
ia  altogutbcr  probable  that  the  I^ortb- 
men  visited  America  at  a  very  early 
time."  T.  W,  Jliggimoti, 


'"I  will  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cuMion  of  the  point.  It  is  sufficiently 
well  established  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ballad  ;  though  doubtless  many  an 
honest  citizen  of  Newport,  who  has 
passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the 
Kound  Tower,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Sancho,  *  GK>d  bless  me  I  did  I  not 
warn  vou  to  have  a  care  of  what  you 
were  doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  out 
a  windmill;  and  nobody  could  mistake 
it,  but  one  who  had  the  like  in  his 
head.* "  Long/etlow, 

And  who  has  not  seen,  *mld  the  summer's 

gay  crowd. 
That  old  pillared  tower  of  their  fortalice 

proud. 
How  U  stands  solid  proof  of  the  sea  chtof- 

tains'  reign 
Ere  came  with  Columbus  those  gsllevs  of 

Spain?  A.  C.  Core. 

Old  SwazL.  An  old  London  tavern, 
Thames  Street,  in  existence  as 
early  as  1323,  burnt  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  afterwards  re- 
built. 

Old  Swedes'  Ohurch.  An  ancient 
and  quaint  church  edifice  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  founded  in  1688, 
with  contributions  from  William 
Penn,  Queen  Anne,  and  others. 

Old  Swedes'  Churoh.  An  ancient 
and  venerable  church  edifice  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  It  was  built 
in  1700,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
still  older  log  church,  and  was 
the  place  of  worship  of  the  Swedes 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn. 

Old  T6m6raire.   See  Fightuto  T^ 

M£KAIUE. 

Old  Wagon.    See  Ukited  States. 

Old  Witch  House.  See  Witch 
House. 

Oliveto,  Monte.    See  Monte  Oli- 

VETO. 

Oltr*  Amo.  A  quarter  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river,  the  Amo,  which  di- 
vides the  city. 

Olympian  Jupiter.  A  famous 
statue  of  antiquity,  executed  by 
Phidian  (500  B.C.  ?),  the  Greek 


sculptor,  for  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Elis. 

Olympic,  The.  1.  A  theatre  near 
the  Strand,  London. 

2.  A  vaudeville  and  varietieB 
theatre  in  New  York  City. 

Olympleum.  A  maj^iflcent  tem- 
ple to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in 
Athens,  Greece.  The  Athenians 
began  this  temple  in  the  first  pe- 
ricHl  of  their  greatness,  the  Greek 
princes  of  Asia  continued  it,  Au- 
gustus left  it  unfinished,  and,  6S0 
years  after  it  was  begun,  Hadrian 
completed  and  dedicated  it.  Dur- 
ing the  Dark  Ages  it  served  as  a 
quarry  of  building-stone  for  the 
Athenians.  Fifteen  lofty  Corinth- 
ian columns  of  Pentelic  marble, 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  tiO 
feet,  are  now  standing  as  the  re- 
mains of  this  colossal  temple. 
Livy  speaks  of  this  temple  as  the 
only  one  in  the  world  undertaken 
"  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  majesty  of  the  god." 

4^  "The  charm  of  this  stately 
group  of  columns  is  all  their  own,  for 
they  ooaat  no  such  fascinating  associa- 
tions as  those  which  cluster  around  Uie 
ruins  on  the  Acropolis.  Begun  by  the 
tyrant  Plsistratus,  and  finished  700 
years  afterwards  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  the  Olympleum,  thouch 
one  of  the  grandest  temples  in  the 
world,  seems  hardlv  a  part  of  the  glory 
of  Athens,  —  breathes  not  her  peculiar 
spirit,  nor  is  redolent  with  the  arom« 
of  her  soil."  7*.  Chase, 

Onoko,  Glen.    See  Glen  Onoko. 

Ontario,  Fort.     See  Fort  Oivta- 

RIO. 

Ophelia.  A  picture  by  John  Ever- 
ett Millais  (b.  1827),  the  English 
painter. 

Or  San  Michele.  A  celebrated 
church  in  Florence,  Italy,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Horreum,  or 
granary  of  St.  Michael,  the  first 
nuilding  on  the  site  having  been 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  corn. 

4^  "  Or  Ban  Michele  would  have 
been  a  world's  wonder,  had  it  etoiid 
alone,  and  not  been  companioned  with 
such  wondrous  rivals  that  iu  own  es* 
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oeedlng  beauty  scarce  ever  receives  ftill 
justice.  Surely  that  square-set  strength, 
as  of  a  'fortress  towering  against  the 
clouds,  and  catching  the  last  light  al- 
ways on  its  fretted  parapet,  and  every- 
where embossed  and  enriched  with 
foliage  and  tracery  and  figures  of  saints, 
and  the  shadows  of  vast  arches,  and 
the  light  of  niches  gold-starred  and 
filled  with  divine  forms,  is  a  gift  so  per- 
fect to  the  whole  world,  that,  passing 
it,  one  should  need  sav  a  prayer  for 
the  great  Taddeo's  soul/' 

JPcucarel,  Trans, 

Here  and  there  an  unmistakable  anti- 
quity stands  In  its  own  impressive  shadow ; 
the  church  ot  Or  San  ifiehele^  for  Instance, 
once  a  marliet.  but  which  grew  to  be  a 
church  by  some  inherent  fitness  and  inevi- 
table consecration.  Hawthorne. 

Oratoire.  A  French  Protestant 
church  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  originally 
erected  in  1630  for  the  priests  of 
the  Oratory. 

Order  of  Fools.  An  association 
founded  in  1381  by  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Cleves.  It  consisted  of 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character,  and  their  object 
was  the  promotion  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity. 

Ordinance,  The.  A  picture  by 
Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonler  (b. 
1811),  the  French  painter. 

Ordre,  Tour  d*.    See  Toctb  d'Or- 

J>BSL 

Oread,  The.  A  seminary  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  buildings 
are  of  stone. 

Oriel  College.  A  noted  college  in 
Oxford,  England,  founded  about 
1326,  one  of  the  19  colleges  in- 
cluded in  the  University. 

Orient,  Ii'.  A  French  vessel,  the 
blowing-up  of  which  formed  a 
decisive  point  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile.  An  incident  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  ves- 
fiel  is  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  her  well-known  poem 
of  "  Casablanca,"  which  be- 
gins :  — 

**  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  decli." 

Young  Casablanca,  a  boy  13 
years  old,  son  of  the  commander, 
remained  at  bis  post  after  the 


ship  had  taken  fire  and  all  the 
guns  had  been .  abandoned,  and 
was  blown  up  with  the  vessel 
when  the  flames  reached  the 
magazine.  * 

Oriental  Club.  A  London  club, 
established  in  1824  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  The  Alfred  Club  joined 
the  Oriental  in  1855. 


Oriente,  Flaza  de. 
Oriente. 


See  Plaza  db 


Orleans  Honse.  The  former  resi- 
dence of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
afterwards  of  his  son,  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  at  Twickenham,  near 
London. 

Orloff  Diamond.  This  great  dia^ 
mond  of  the  sceptre  of  Russia  is 
said  to  weigh  193  carats.  It  was 
once  the  eye  of  an  Indian  idol. 
Catherine  II.  bought  it,  in  1775, 
for  £90,000,  with  the  addition  of 
an  annuity  of  £4,000,  and  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility. 

Htf  **  For  a  time  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  it  turns  out  to 
be  smaller  than  the  Koh-i-uor,  though 
(to  my  eyes  at  least)  of  a  purer  water.** 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Eye  of  a  srod  wss  this  blszing  stone. 
Beyond  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya. 

E.  D.  Proctor. 

Orpheus.  A  statue  by  Thomas 
Crawford  (1814-1857).  In  the  Mu- 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orpheus,  The.  A  British  steam 
corvette  which  foundered  off  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  Feb.  7, 
1863,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  two 
hundred  lives. 

Orpheus  charming  the  Animal 
World.  A  picture  by  Paul  Pot- 
ter (1625-1654),  the  Dutch  painter, 
and  one  of  his  most  admired 
works.  It  is  now  in  the  Amster- 
dam Museum. 

Orr'8  Island.  A  small  island  in 
Casco  Bay,  near  Harps  well,  Me., 
made  familiar  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe'R  story,  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island." 

Orsay,  Palais  d*.  This  palace,  op* 
posite  the  Tuiienes  Gardens,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  in  Paris, 
was  begun  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
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completed  by  Louis  Philippe.  It 
cost  more  tnan  half  a  million 
sterling,  and  the  interior  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescos 
and  paintings.  The  building  was 
designed  for  exhibiting  the  works 
of  industry  of  France,  but  under 
the  Republic  it  was  used  for  the 
sittings  of  the  Cours  des  Comptes 
and  the  Conseil  d'Etat. 

Orsotasen.   See  Obelisk  of  Oaso- 

TASEN. 

Orto  del  Paradise.  [Garden  of 
Paradise.]  A  chapel,  so  called 
from  its  remarkable  splendor,  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Prassede  in 
Rome.  It  contains  the  famous 
relic  —  one  of  chief  obiects  of  pil- 
grimage in  Rome — tne  column 
to  which  the  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  been  bound.  The  column, 
which  is  of  blood  jasper,  is  said 
to  have  been  obtainea  from  the 
Saracens  by  Giovanni  Colonna, 
cardinal  of  this  church.  The 
present  name  of  the  chapel  (Col- 
onna Santa)  is  derived  from  this 
relic. 

Osborne  House.  The  seashore 
residence  of  Queen  Victoria,  situ- 
ated in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  East 
Cowes.  At  the  corner  of  the 
palace  is  a  massive  tower  which 
IS  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles 
around,  and  afifords  a  magnificent 
view. 

Osgoode  Hall.  A  fine  structure  in 
Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario, 
Can.  It  contains  the  superior 
law  courts  of  the  province. 


^  "  The  Osgoode  Hall  is  to  Upper 
Canada  what  the  Four  Courta  are  to 
Ireland.  The  law  courts  are  all  held 
there."  Anthony  TroUope. 

Oatiensls,  Porta.    See  Pobta  Os- 

TIENSIS. 

Otsego  HalL  The  old  mansion  of 
the  Cooper  family  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1854. 

Otsgaragee  Oavem.  See  Hows's 
Cave. 

Ouen,  St.    See  St.  Oubm. 


Our  English  Ooaats.  A  picture 
by  William  Holman  Hunt  (b. 
1827),  and  regarded  as  one  of  his 
master-pieces.    Painted  in  1853.  ' 

Our  Lady  of  Iioreto.  See  Sauta 
Oasa. 

Our  Irftdy  of  Walsingham.  See 
Shkinb  of  Oub  Laoy  or  Wai^ 

SINOHAM. 

Outer  House.  The  name  by  which 
the  Parliament  House  in  £kiin- 
burgh,  Scotland,  is  now  known. 
See  Pabuahent  House. 

Overland  Bonte.  A  name  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  new  and 
sliorter  route  between  England 
and  India  via  the  Suez  Canal.  A 
mail-route  by  the  way  of  the  Istb> 
mus  of  Suez  was  establiah<Ml  by 
Lieut.  Waghom,  in  1847,  effecting 
a  saving  in  time  of  13  days.  The 
term  was  also  formerly  applied 
to  the  direct  route  from  the  East- 
em  States  to  California. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club.  A 
club  in  London,  for  members  of 
these  two  universities.  The  club- 
house in  Pall  Mall  was  finished 
in  1838.  There  are  500  members 
from  each  university. 

Oxford  Arms.  A  quaint  and  cel- 
ebrated old  London  inn  in  War- 
wick Lane.    It  was  destroyed  in 

1877. 

These  are  to  notUjr  that  Edward  Bart> 
lett .  .  has  removed  his  Inn  In  London 
...  to  the  (Xi/onl  Armut  in  Warwick 
Laoe,  where  be  did  inn  before  the  Fire. 

London  Gazette^  ISTi-Tt. 


Oxford   Marbles. 
LiAN  Mabblbs. 


See  Abuitdk- 


Oxford  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  London,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  extending 
westward  to  Hyde  Park  corner. 


"  It  Is  the  longest,  broadest,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  (be  most  important 
thoroughfare  in  London.  ...  It  la, 
however,  reallv  the  continuation  of  a 
great  street,  wnich  runs  very  directly 
through  London  from  east  to  west,  and 
which  is  called  successively,  beginning 
at  the  east.  Mile  End,  Whitecbapel 
Road,  Aldgate  High  Street,  Leaden> 
ball  Street,  CornhiTl,  Cheapaide,  New- 
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Site  Street,  Skinner  Street,  Ilolbom, 
jiford  Bireet.** 

Richard  OratU  WhUe. 


"  The  varioos,  shifting,  motley 
group  that  belong  to  Oxford  Street,  and 
to  Oxford  Street  alone!  What  tbor- 
oughforea  equal  thee  in  the  varietv  of 
human  specimens  I  in  the  choice  of  ob- 
Jeots  for  remark,  satire,  admiration! 
Besides,  the  other  streets  seem  chalked 
out  for  a  sect,  narrow-minded  and  de- 
voted to  a  coterie.  Thou  alone  art 
catholic  —  all  receiving."    2f.  P,  WitH: 

Jf  7  good  people,  I  hardly  see  yon.  Ton 


no  more  interest  me  than  a  dozen  orange- 
women  in  CoventOarden,  or  a  shop  book- 
keeper Ui  tt^ofd  Stmt.  Thackeray. 

Yet  my  creature  said 
She  saw  her  stop  to  speak  In  Oaford 
Street 


To  one 


no  matter  I      Mt.  BromUng. 


Ozinda'8.  A  coffee-house  which 
was  situated  in  St.  James's  Street, 
London. 

A  Whig  will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa- 
tree  or  Otinda's  than  a  lory  will  I>e  seen 
at  the  Coifee-houae,  St.  James's. 

Journey  through  Bngkmd,  1714. 
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PaoiflOt  The.  A  steamer  belongs 
ing  to  the  Collins  line,  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool. 
She  left  the  latterport  Jan.  23, 
1856,  with  nearly  200  persons  on 
board,  and  was  never  heard  from 
afterwards. 

Paddington.  A  now  populous  dis- 
trict of  London. 

Pitt  is  to  Addlngton, 

Ab  Londou  1«  to  PadtUnffton. 

Canni$tg. 

Paddock  Elms.  A  row  of  stately 
elms  which,  until  recently,  stood 
before  the  Old  Granary  Burying- 
ground  in  Boston,  Mass.  They 
were  brought  from  England  and 
planted  by  Capt.  Adino  Paddock, 
a  loyalist,  about  1762.  During 
the  British  occupation  of  the  city 
they  were  well  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected, but  within  a  few  years 
have  been  cut  down. 

We  wAlked  under  Mr.  Paddock's  row 
of  English  elms.  The  gray  squirrels 
were  out  looking  for  their  breakfluts;  and 
one  of  them  came  toward  us  in  light,  soft, 
intermittent  leaps,  until  he  was  close  to 
the  mil  of  the  burial-ground.         Uolmu. 

Pnstum,  Boses  of.    See  Bosbs  of 

PiBSTlTH. 

Painted  Chamber.  A  room  of  his- 
torical interest  in  the  Old  Palace 
at  Westminster,  so  called  from 
its  having  been  painted  by  order 
of  Henry  III.  It  was  hung  with 
tapestries  representing  the  siege 
of  Troy.  In  this  room  Parlia- 
ment sat  for  a  time.  The  build- 
ing was  taken  down  in  1802. 

Painter  in  his  Studio.  An  ad- 
mired picture  by  Jean  Louis  Er- 
nest Meissonier  (b.  1811). 


Painting. 

INO. 


See  HisTOBT  of  Paint- 


Palr,  The.    See  Mbmnon. 
Faiz,  lie  de.    See  Ilk  db  Paix. 
Paix,  Bue  de  la.    One  of  the  prin- 


cipal streets  of  Paris,  extending 
from  the  Place  Vendome  to  the 
Boulevart  des  Capucines.  Here 
are  some  of  the  most  elegant 
shops  in  Paris,  over  which  are 
fashionable  residences  and  ho- 
tels. 

Nay,  it  waa  aaid  that  his  rlctorles  were 
not  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine ; 
reports  did  occasionally  come  to  us  of 
fabulous  adventures  by  him,  accomplished 
in  the  far  regions  of  the  Rme  de  la  Paix. 

Tkaeleraif. 

There  Is  a  litUe  Jewess  hanging  about 
the  Louvre,  who  bens  with  her  dark  eyes 
very  eloquently  •  and  in  the  Bue  de  ia  Paix 
there  may  be  found  at  all  hours  a  melan- 
choly, sick-looking,  Italian  boy,  with  his 
hand  in  his  bosom,  whose  native  language 
and  picture-like  Ikce  are  a  diumalpleasure 
to  me.  If.  P.  WiUiM. 


Palace  of  Augustus. 

OF  THB  C  JESABS. 


See  PAUkCB 


Palace  of  Justice. 

JUSTICB. 


See  Palais  db 


Palace  of  the  Cesars.  A  mass  of 
ruins  upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  in 
Rome,  being  all  that  now  remains 
of  the  extensive  buildings  erect^ 
by  Augustus  Csesar  and  succeed- 
ing emperors  for  the  imperial  rea- 
idence.  The  palace  of  Augustus, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  houses 
of  Hortensius,  Cicero,  Catiline, 
and  Claudius,  was  the  first  Pal- 
ace of  the  Csesars.  It  was  en- 
larged in  different  directions  by 
Til^rius  and  by  Caligulflf  and  th« 
Golden  House  of  Kero  with  its 
grounds  spread  over  the  Elsqui* 
line  and  Ccelian  hills,  as  well  as 
the  Palatine.  Vespasian  after- 
ward contracted  toe  limits  of 
the  immense  edifice,  and  Titus 
made  use  of  part  of  the  founda- 
tions upon  the  Esquiline  in  buihl- 
ing  his  Baths.  The  Palace  of  the 
Ciesars  was  repeatedly  altered 
and  rebuilt  by  the  <iiiferent  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  and  these  va- 
rious changes  have  all  combined 
to  make  a  most  confused  mass  of 
ruins.    See  Qolobm  House. 
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4^**  In  Rome  itself  no  ancient 
house — indeed,  no  traee  of  a  domes- 
tie  edifice— exists,  except  the  Pulace 
of  the  CcBsars  on  tlie  PftlAtine  Mount ; 
and  this,  even.  Is  now  merely  a  con- 
geries of  shapeless  ruins,  so  complete- 
ly destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the 
most  imaffinativo  of  restorers  to  make 
much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  bis  own  fngenui^.  The  extent 
of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  preserved, 
sullice  to  convince  us  that  of  all  the 
palaces  ever  built,  either  In  the  East 
or  the  West,  this  was  probably  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeausly 
adorned.  Never  in  the  world's  nistorv 
does  it  appear  that  so  much  wealtn 
and  power  were  at  the  command  of  one 
man  as  was  the  case  with  the  Caesars, 
and  never  could  the  world's  wealth 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  more 
inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  per- 
sona) gratification  tlian  those  emperors 
were.  They  could,  moreover,  ransaclc 
the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn 
their  dwellings,  and  could  command 
the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all 
the  subject  Icingdoms,  to  assist  in  ren- 
dering their  golden  palaces  the  most 
gorgeous  that  the  world  had  then  seen, 
or  Is  likely  soon  to  see  again.  The 
whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly 
be  described  as  a  square  platform, 
measuring  1,600  feet  east  and  west, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  1,300  feet  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Owing,  however, 
to  its  deeply-indented  and  irregular 
outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracal  la.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding all  its  splendor,  this 
palace  was  probably,  as  an  architec- 
tural object,  inferior  to  the  Thermas. 
In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Cissars 
must  have  been  the  world's  wonder; 
but  as  a  ruin,  deprived  of  its  furniture 
and  ephemeral  splendor,  it  loses  much 
that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleas- 
ing or  instructive.**  Fergu»m>n. 


M^  "  Imagine  a  hill,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  less  tnan  200  feet 
high,  strewn  with  shapeless  ruins  and 
yawning  with  excavations  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  original  soil  is  almost 
displaced  by  fragments  of  brick  and 
mortar ;  intersperse  it  with  kitchen 
gardens  for  the  growing  of  such  matter- 
of-fact  vegetables  as  caulifiower,  arti- 
chokes, and  lettuce ;  throw  in  occa- 
sionally the  vine,  the  laurel,  the 
cypress,  and  the  ivy;  overshadow  it 
with  hero  and  there  a  stately  oak; 
crown  the  whole  with  a  smart  modem 
villa, — and  you  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  Fklaioe  of  the  CsBsars." 

IfUiard, 


Where  the  Cssars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  toneless  birds  of  night, 

amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  tbrough  levell'd 

battlementB, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial 

hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth: 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  CIkus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perftction ! 
While  Cssar's  chamtMn,  and  the  An- 

ffostan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  In  indistinct  decsy. 

Bjflvnm 

Palaoe  of  the  Conservators.  See 
Piazza  del  Gahpidoolio. 

Palaoe  of  the  Lateraa.  See  Lat- 
ERAN,  Palace  of  the. 

Palaoe  of  the  Iinxembours.  See 
Palais  oe  Luxehboubo. 

Palaoe  of  the  Senator.  See  Piaz- 
za DEL  CAHPIDOaLIO. 

Palaoe.  For  names  beg;innlng  with 
the  word  Palace,  see  the  next 
prominent  word  of  the  title.  See 
also  sitpra, 

Palais  Bourbon.  See  Palais  Da 
Corps  L^oislatif. 

Palais  de  Justice.  This  ancient 
palace  in  Paris  is  very  interest- 
int|[  from  its  associations.  It  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Capets,  and 
was  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  ancient  kinss.  It  was  origi- 
nally small,  but  has  been  enlarged 
at  various  times,  and  of  late  nas 
been  greatly  improved  and 
adorned.  The  square  tower, 
known  as  the  ''Tour  de  THor- 
loge,"  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Philippe  Augustus.  This  tower 
contsuns  a  famous  clock  which 
was  made  by  a  German  and  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  The  tocsin, 
or  alarm-bell,  which  was  rung  at 
the  death  of  a  kin^  or  the  birth 
of  a  dauphin,  hung  in  this  tower. 
This  bell  also,  in  response  to  the 
alarm  from  the  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois,  sounded  the 
death-signal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots.  The  steps  ap- 
proaching the  palace  are  aaornMl 
oy  figures  representing  Justice, 
Prudence,  ana  Force.  Since  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  the  palace 
has  served  for  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  courts  of  justice,  and  a 
prison.    A  Roman  palace  orcas- 
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tie  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
upon  this  site.  The  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  the  clock-tower,  the  kitchen 
of  St.  Louis,  two  circular  towers, 
and  some  vaults,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  ancient  palace,  the 
rest  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Here  is  the  famous  Con- 
ciergerie,  or  ancient  prison,  where 
so  many  victims  were  confined 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Palais  de  I'Industrie.  A  building 
of  stone  and  glass  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  Paris,  built  in  1852  for 
the  exhibition  of  objects  of  na- 
tional industry.  Here  was  held 
the  exhibition  of  1855,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  which  extensive 
additions  were  made  to  the  per- 
manent building. 

Palais  de  I'Institut.  A  massive 
classical  structure  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
Louvre,  Paris.  It  was  begun  in 
1662,  and  since  1795  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Institut  and  the 
Biolioth^ue  Mazarine.  See  Ln- 
BTiTUT  and  also  Biblioth^qus 

MAZABDfB. 

Palais  de  Luxembourg,  or  du  Se- 
nat.  [Palace  of  Luxembourg,  or 
of  the  Senate.]  A  magnificent 
palace  in  Paris,  whose  architec- 
ture is  particularlv  admired.  It 
was  built  by  Mane  de  Medicis, 
occupied  successively  by  several 
Dukes  of  France,  and  during  the 
Revolution  it  was  converted  into 
a  prison.  Bonaparte  made  it  the 
Palace  of  the  Senate,  afterwards 
the  peers  of  the  realm  met  there, 
and  after  the  restoration  the  Sen- 
ate again  held  its  meetings  there. 
It  contains  a  very  valuable  libra- 
ry, and  fine  w^orks  of  art,  paint- 
ings, sculptures.  Gobelin  tapestry, 
etc.  A  palace  was  begun  on  tne 
same  site  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  completed  by  the  Duke  de 
Luxembourg,  hence  the  name  of 
the  present  palace. 

He  had  Yemallles  and  8t  Cloud  for  his 
coantrv  resorts,  and  the  shady  alleys  of 
the  Tulleries  and  the  iMxembourg  for  his 
town  recreation.  Irving. 

Sir,— said  he.— I  am  prond  to  say.  that 
Nature  has  so  tu  enriched  me,  that  I  can- 


not own  so  much  as  a  duet  without  seelog 
In  It  as  pretty  a  swaii  as  ever  swam  tb^ 
basin  in  the  garden  of  the  Liuranboura. 

JMaa 

Palais  des  Toumelles.  A  former 
large  castle  or  palace  of  Paris, 
enlarged  by  the  recent  Duke  of 
Bedford,  inhabited  by  Charles 
VII.  and  a  number  of  his  success- 
ors. Nothing  is  now  left  of  this 
palace,  the  destruction  of  which 
was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis. Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Place  Royale  and  aaioining 
streets  extending  to  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine. 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  A  build- 
ing in  Paris,  France,  devoted  to 
the  Fine  Arts. 


"  A  word  for  the  building  of 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  It  is  beau- 
tiful and  as  well  finished  and  conven- 
ient as  beautiftil.  With  iu  light  and 
elegant  fabric.  Its  pretty  fountain,  iu 
archway  of  the  Renaissance  and  fras- 
ments  of  sculpture,  you  can  hardly 
see,  on  a  fine  day,  a  place  more  riant 
and  pleasing."  TAacterap. 

Palais  des  Thermes.  Ruins  near 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  Paris,  the 
chief  part  of  which  is  thought  to 
have  Belonged  to  the  baths  built 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus(250?-306). 

Palais  d'Orsay.  See  Orsat,  Pa- 
lais D*. 

Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatir.  [Pal- 
ace of  the  Legislative  Assembly.] 
A  handsome  building  in  Paris, 
begun  in  1622  by  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon,  completed  in  1789  by 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  called 
at  that  time  Palais  Bourbon. 
Here  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred held  their  sittinss,  after  the 
confiscation  of  the  building  in 
1792.  Part  of  the  palace  was 
afterwards  used  by  Napoleon's 
Corps  L^slatif .  The  palace  was 
restored  to  the  Prince  de  Conde 
at  the  Restoration,  but  finally  be- 
came the  property  of  the  stAte. 
Here  sat  tne  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (1814  to  1848),  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1848,  the  Corpa  lA- 
gislatif  of  the  Second  Empire.  A 
nne  portico  was  added  to  the 
building  in  1807.  The  halls  within 
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are  adorned  with  paintings  and 
statuary. 

Ill  valu  wilt  thou  go  to  Achdnbninn.  to 
PowniiiK  Street,  to  tho  Palais  Bourbon: 
tliou  Undeat  nothitiff  there  but  brick  or 
»tone  hoase8,  and  some  bundles  of  Papers 
tied  with  tape.  Carlyle. 

Palais  £lys6e.  See  BLYsts,  Pa- 
lais. 

Palais  BoyaL  This  palace,  in 
Paris,  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Bichelieu.  It  is  associated  with 
the  political  intrigues  of  France 
from  the  time  of  its  founder  down 
to  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Many  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes 
of  the  party  of  the  Fronde  oc- 
curred nere.  Here  many  of  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  Ked  Re- 
publicans were  taken.  In  a  caf^ 
of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
palace  the  Dantonists  met,  and 
in  another  the  Girondists.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  gardens  are  prettily  orna^ 
mented,  and  much  rrequented  by 
men,  women,  and  children  during 
the  warm  weather.  The  Boule- 
vards have  now  diminished  the 
attractions  of  the  Palais  Royal  — 
once  the  centre  of  life,  gayety, 
and  splendor  in  Paris. 

From  that  first  neccmary  SMiertloii  of 
Luthrr'a,  "  You,  self-styled  Papa^  3'ou  are 
no  Father  in  God  at  all;  you  are— a  Chi- 
mera, whum  I  know  not  how  to  name  in 
polite  language !  '* — from  that  onwards  to 
the  shout  which  rose  round  CamlUe  Dea* 
moulins  in  the  Patois  -  Boyal^  **  Aux 
amies!  "  when  the  neople  had  burst  up 
against  all  manner  or  Chimeras,  —  1  find  a 
natural  historical  sequence.  Cariyle. 

John  to  the  Palau-Royal  came. 
Its  splendor  almost  struck  him  dumb. 
*"  I  say,  whose  house  is  that  there  here  ?  ** 
** House!    Je  yous  n'entends  pas.  Mon- 
sieur.'* C.  iHMtn. 

Palais  BoyaL  A  small  theatre, 
noted  for  its  light  comedy  and 
farces,  in  the  Montpensier  Gal- 
lery of  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris. 
It  was  opened  in  1831,  and  has 
been  called  '*  la  Parapluie  des 
dlneurs  du  Palais  Royal." 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  theatre : 
he  prefers  the  Patau  Royal;  perhaps 
twice  morp  he  takes  upon  his  arm  one  of 
the  figurantes  of  the  ThMtre  Ly  rique. 

Palais  Boyal,  Place  do.  See  Place 
DC  Palais  Royal. 


Palatine  Library.  A  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts,  formerly  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  deposited  in 
the  Vatican,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  part  restored  to 
its  original  place. 

Palatine  Mount  or  Hill.  [Lat.  3fonjt 
Palatinus.]  One  of  the  original 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  seat 
of  the  ecurliest  settlement  of  the 
city.  It  is  now  covered  with  the 
rums  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars. The  historv  of  the  Palatine 
is  au  epitome  of  that  of  Rome. 
From  tne  time  when  Romulus 
encircled  it  with  a  furrow,  and 
raised  his  straw-roofed  cottc^^e, 
it  was  the  site  of  the  mansions 
of  the  highest  nobility.  These 
structures  and  palaces  became 
successively  more  and  more 
splendid  and  luxurious  till  thev 
reached  their  limit  of  magnin- 
cence  in  the  Golden  House  of 
Nero.  From  that  time  the  build- 
ings of  the  Palatine  have  de- 
generated to  their  present  state 
of  ruin. 


"The  Palatine  formed  a  tnu 
pezium  of  solid  rock,  two  sides  of 
which  were  about  800  yards  in  length, 
and  others  aboat  400;  the  area  of  its 
summit,  to  compare  it  with  a  familiar 
object,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  space 
between  Fall-Mall  and  Piccadilly  in 
London.  .  .  .  After  the  Etruscan  fash- 
ion, he  [Romulus]  traced  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill  with  a  plough  drawn  by 
a  bull  and  heifer,  the  furrow  being 
carefully  made  to  fall  inwards,  and  the 
heifer  yoked  to  the  near  side,  to  signify 
that  strength  and  courage  were  required 
without,  oDedicnce  and  fertility  within, 
the  city.  .  .  .  The  locality  thus  en- 
closed was  reserved  for  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  the  residence  of  tne  rul- 
ing class,  the  class  of  patricians  or 
burghers,  as  Niebuhr  has  taught  us  to 
entitle  them,  which  predominated  over 
^o  dependent  commons,  and  only 
suffered  them  to  crouch  for  security 
under  the  walls  of  Romulus.  Tho 
Palatine  was  never  occupied  by  the 

{)lebs.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic, 
ong  after  the  removal  of  this  partition, 
or  of  tho  civil  distinction  between  tho 
great  classes  of  the  state,  here  was 
still  the  chosen  site  of  the  mansions  of 
the  highest  nobility."  MerivaU, 

"Every  step  we  tread  here  is 
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big  with  recollGctions'— for  it  was  the 
scene  of  early  glory,  the  spot  where 
Borne  gr^w  into  greatness  and  fell  into 
decay.  .  .  .  That  spot  which  once  com- 
prised the  whole  of  Rome;  which,  till 
the  extinction  of  the  republic,  con- 
tained the  dwellings  of  her  senators 
and  the  temples  of  her  gods,  but  which, 
during  the  £mpire,  was  found  to  be 
too  circumscribed  for  the  wants  of  one 
individual, — is  now  heaped  with  the 
wide-spreading  ruins  of  that  magnifi- 
cent eaifice,  which  was  the  abode  of  her 
tyrants,  and  the  tomb  of  her  liberties. 
Over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Palatine, 
no  human  dwelling  or  habitation  is  now 
to  be  seen,  except  where  one  solitary 
convent  shelters  a  few  barefooted  friars, 
and  where,  amid  the  ruined  arches  and 
buried  halls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
the  laborers  of  the  vineyards  and  cab- 
bage-gardens that  now  flourish  over 
them  have  made  their  wretched 
abodes."  C.  A.  £aton. 

The  Paiatitu^  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile  I)  stands  venerably  great; 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nationB 

come. 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  learn    their 

doom: 
To  Delphi  less  th*  Inquiring  worlds  repair, 
"Sot  does  a  greater  god  mhabit  there; 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  de- 

slgnM 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Infierior  temples  rise  on  either  hand. 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand, 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  She  proudly 

rears. 
And  lodged  amidst  her  guardian  gods  ap- 
pears. 

Claudian  (Addison"*  TraiulatioH). 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower 

nown 
Hatted    and    mass'd    together,  hillocks 

heapM 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

columns  strewn 
In  flragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  flres- 

cos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl 


Seep'd. 
n 


Deeming  it  midnight :  — 

Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Tronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  lias  been  that  these 

are  walls. 
Behold  the  Iinporial  Mount!     'TIS  thus 

the  mighty  Atlls.  Bprvn. 

There  the  Capitol  thoti  seest. 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  Ktatelr  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Motmt  Patatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and 

high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects. 
With  gilded  hattlrments  conspicuous  far, 
Turrets, and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 

Mlton. 

Pftlazzo.    For  most  names  begin- 
ning with  Palazzo,  see  tite  next 


prominent  word.  For  example, 
Palazzo  Pitti,  see  Pitti  Palace; 
Palazzo  dbt.li  Uffizi,  see  Uffi- 
zi,  etc.    See  also  ir^ra. 

Falazso  del  Fodesti.     See  Bart 
gello. 

Palazzo  della  Signoria.    See  Pa- 
lazzo Vbochio. 

Palazzo  Ducale.    See  Doge's  Pal- 
ace. 


Palazzo    B0880. 
Sale  Palace. 


See    Bbiokolb 


Palazzo  Veochio  (della  Signoria). 
rXhe  Old  Palace  (of  the  Signory ).] 
The  ancient  residence  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  or  superior  magis- 
tracy of  Florence,  now  used  for 
government  offices,  and  contain- 
ing many  works  of  art.  It  was 
erected  in  1298. 


"  The  prominent  and  central  oh- 

Ject  Is  the  Palazzo  Veccliio,  a  massive 
and  imposing  structure,  with  enor- 
mous projecting  battlements,  and  a 
lofty  hell-tower  stuck  upon  the  walls 
in  deAance  of  proportion,  partly  over- 
hanging them,  and  disturbing  the  paaa- 
ers-oy  with  a  constant  sense  of  Inse- 
curity." mUard, 

Palisades,  The.  A  lofty  columnar 
mass  of  basalt  or  trap-rock,  near^ 
ly  500  feet  in  height  and  some  18 
miles  in  length,  extending  along 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Pall  Mall.  A  street  in  London, 
named  from  the  French  game  of 
paiUe-maiUet  formerly  played 
there.  During  the  last  century  it 
contained  many  taverns,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  club-houses. 
The  street,  at  one  time  known  as 
Catherine  Street,  was  enclosed 
about  1690,  and  was  a  fashionable 
promenade.  Palle-malle  (from 
Fallat  a  ball,  and  Maglin,  a  mal- 
let) is  still  played  in  old  Italian 
cities. 

We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  PeO  MfS 
(our  old  house  for  clubbing),  and  there  w« 
spent  till  ten  at  night 

Pepv$  (28  JMv,  ISSOX 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  ftiir  Pail  McOii 
Saft  are  thy  pavements,  gmtaftd  Is  tbg 
smell  I 
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At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach; 
Ho  lets  would  bar  thy  ways  were  chain 

deny'd. 
The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride ; 
Shops  breathe  pertUmes,  through  sashes 

ribbons  glow. 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladles  and  the  beau. 

Oay. 

In  town  let  me  live,  then.  In  town  let  me 

die; 
For  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  countiy, 

not  I. 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to 

dwell. 
Oh !  k'vo  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  PeM 

Matt.  Ckarle*  MnrU. 

T  am  lodged  In  the  street  called  PaU 
Mally  the  ordinary  residence  of  all  straii- 

?ers,  because  of  Its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
'alAce,  the  Park,  the  Parliament  House, 
the  Theatres,  and  the  Chocolate  and  Col^ 
fee-houses,  where  the  best  company  ft«- 
qucnL        Jounuy  through  England^  1714. 

I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pttll  Mall. 
It  is  'change  time,  and  I  am  strangely 
among  the  l!.lgin  marbles.    Charles  LmtS. 

Have  society,  PaO  Mttt  clabs,  and  a 
habit  of  sneenng,  so  withered  up  our  or- 
gans of  veneration  that  we  can  admire  no 
more  ?  JTuteJteray. 

3d  V  little  Mend,  so  small  and  neat. 
Whom  years  auo  I  used  to  meet 

InPa/Zifo/rdaily; 
How  cheerily  you  trlpt  away 
'lo  work —it  might  have  been  to  Play, 

You  trlpt  so  gayly.  F^rderiet  Locl^. 

palladium.  A  celebrated  statue 
of  antiquity  representing  the  god- 
dess Pstllas  as  seated,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  spear,  in  the  other  a 
distaff.  This  statue,  which  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  was  be- 
lieved to  nave  been  the  guardian 
or  preserving  genius  of  the  city. 
Hence  the  modem  signification 
of  the  word  as  a  security  or  pro- 
tection. 

Pallas,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
March  14, 18(». 

Pallas.    See  Minbrva. 

paUlone,  IL  [The  Church  Stand- 
ard.] A  celebrated  votive  pic- 
ture by  Guido  Renl  (1675-1642), 
pointed  by  command  of  the  Senate 
of  Bologna  after  the  cessation  of 
the  plas^ue  in  1630.  It  represents 
"  the  Madonna  in  a  glory  of  an- 

fels,  with  the  patron  saints  of 
bologna  underneath."  The  pic- 
ture derives  its  name  from  having 
been  originally  used  in  proces- 


sions.     J^oxr  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bologna,  Italy. 

49^  **  Guido,  it  Is  said,  had  no  time 
to  prepare  a  canvas  or  cartoons,  and 
painted  the  whole  on  a  piece  of  white 
silk.  It  was  carried  in  grand  proces- 
sion, and  solemnly  dedicated  by  the 
Senate,  whence  It  obtained  the  title  by 
which  it  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
art,  •  11  Pallione  del  Voto.'  '* 

Mr9.  Jamenon, 

Palsgrave  Head.    A  former  noted 

tavern  near  Temple  Bar,  London. 

But  now  at  Piccadilly  they  arrive. 

And  taking  coach,  towards  Temple  Bar 

they  drive. 
But  at  8t.  Clement's  eat  out  the  back. 
And  slipping  through  the  PaUgntte,  bilkt 

poor  hack.         Prior  and  Momtague. 

Pamflli-Doria,  VUla.  See  Villa 
Pamfili-Dobia. 

Pamflli  Palace.  [Ital.  PoZaz^o  Pom- 
^t'.]  A  palace  built  in  1660  for 
Innocent  X.,  in  Piazza  Navona, 
Rome.  Here  lived  Olimpia  Mal- 
dalchini  Pamflli,  notorious  for  her 
ambition,  vices,  and  political  in- 
fluence. 

Pan.    See  Nabgissus. 

Panathenalo  Frieze.  The  name 
often  given  to  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  now  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  London.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  subject  represented, 
which  is  the  procession  which 
took  place  every  five  years  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  Athenian  colo- 
nies. 


"We  possess  In   England  tho 
most  precious  examples  of  Athenian 

Eower  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  The 
ones  of  the  frieze,  in  the  Elgin  collec- 
tion, appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll 
their  eyes,  to  gallop,  prance,  and  cur- 
vet ;  the  veins  of  tncir  faces  and  legs 
seem  distended  with  circulation;  in 
thera  are  distinguished  the  hardness 
and  decision  of  bony  forms  from  the 
elastlcitv  of  tendon  and  the  softness  of 
flesh.  The  beholder  is  charmed  with 
the  deer-like  lightness  and  elegance  of 
their  make,  and  although  the  relief  Is 
not  above  an  inch  from  the  background, 
and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  na- 
ture, we  can  scarcely  HufTer  reason  to 
persuade  us  they  are  not  alive." 

Flaxman* 


\ 
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Pancnw,  St.    See  St.  Pancras. 

Fancrazlo,  San.  See  Sxir  Pancba- 
zio. 

Panshanser  House.  The  seat  of 
£arl  Cowper,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  England.  It  contaiDS 
a  flue  collection  of  paintings. 

pantheon.  1,  [Tai  Rotonda,  Santa 
MaHa  di  Roionda,  Santa  Maria  ad 
Martyres,]  The  beat  preserved 
monument  of  ancient  Kome.  It 
was  built  bv  Marcus  Agrippa, 
B.C.  27,  as  shown  by  the  Inscrip- 
tion upon  the  frieze.  In  A.D. 
608  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
ad  Martyrea*  The  proportions  of 
the  beautiful  portico  nave  long 
been  regarded  as  faultless.  The 
interior  is  a  rotunda  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  lighted  by  a  cir- 
cular opening  28  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The 
inside  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet.  The  Pantheon  has  been 
used  as  the  burial-place  of  paint- 
ers, Raphael,  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  others  being  interred  here 
beneath  the  pavement. 


"The  world  has  nothing  clue 
like  the  Panthoon.  Bo  grand  It  is,  that 
the  pasteboard  statues  over  the  lofty 
cornice  do  not  disturb  the  effect,  any 
more  than  the  tin  crowns  and  hearts, 
the  dusty  artificial  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  trumpery  eewgaws  bang- 
ing at  the  saintly  shrines.  The  rust 
and  dinginess  that  have  dimmed  the 
precious  marbles  on  the  walls  ;  the 
pavement,  with  its  great  squares  and 
rounds  of  porphyry  and  granite, 
cracked  crosswise,  and  in  a  hundred 
directions,  showing  how  roughly  the 
troublesome  ages  have  trampled  here ; 
the  gray  dome  above,  with  Its  opening 
to  the  sky,  as  if  heaven  were  looking 
down  into  the  interior  of  this  place  of 
worship;  ...  all  these  things  make 
an  impression  of  solemnity  which  St. 
Peter's  itself  fails  to  produce.** 

ffdwt/UMme. 


"Though  plundered  of  all  its 
brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; 
though  exposed  to  repeated  fires; 
though  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river, 
and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monu- 
ment of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  pre- 
served as  Uiis  rotunda.    It  passed  with 


little  alteration  from  the  Fagan  inta 
the  present  worship;  and  so  «>nyeo- 
ient  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian 
altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studi- 
ous of  ancient  beauty.  Introduced  their 
design  as  a  model  in  the  Catbolio 
church.**  F9r9yth*9  Itafy. 


"  Our  Pantheon  [at  Paris]  ccnd- 
pared  with  this  seems  mean ;  and  when, 
after  a  half-hour's  contemplation  of  It, 

Sou  abstract  its  mouldiness  and  degra- 
atlon,  and  divorce  It  from  its  modern 
dilapidated  surroundings,  when  the 
imagination  pictures  to  itself  the  white 
glittering  edifice  with  iu  fresh  marble, 
as  it  appeared  In  the  time  of  Agrip> 
pa,  when,  after  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace,  be  dedicated  it  to  all 
the  gods,  then  do  you  figure  to  yonr- 
self  with  admiration  the  triumph  of 
Augustus  which  this  fSte  completed,  a 
reconciled,  submissive  universe,  the 
splendor  of  a  perfected  empire.** 

TaitUt  Trcau. 


(«i 


The  preservation  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  Pantheon  have  seemed 
to  be  dear  to  every  mind  of  genius  in 
every  age.  Raphael  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  for  its  repair;  so  did  Ann!- 
bal  Garacd,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished artists ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
all  gone  to  the  Jkiadonna  and  the  mar- 
tyrs, to  priests  and  masses.** 

C.  A.  JTatoii. 


_  • "  The  character  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which 
it  leaves  upon  the  mind,  are  prooft  of 
the  enduring  charm  of  simplicity.  .  .  . 
This  charm  is  the  result  of  form  and 
proportion,  and  cannot  be  lost  except 
oy  entire  destrucdon."  HiUanL 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  lemple  of  all  gods 
From  Jove  to  Jesus— spared  and  bleas'd 

by  time, 
Ix>oklng  tmnquilllty.  while  fUIs  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and 

man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glori- 
ous dome ! 
Bhsltthou  not  Isat?   Time's  scythe  and 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee,— sanctuary  and  borne 
Of  art  »«nd  piety,— PofKAeoa/  pride  of 

Rome! 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
Deapoil'd  yet  perftet,  with  thy  circle 

spreads  * 

A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hesrts- 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treada 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  s^s.  Glory  sncds 
Her  llpht  through  thy  sole  aperture:  te 

those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their 

beads: 
And  thev  who  feel  for  trenins  may  repoea 
Their  eyes  on  honor'd  fbrms,  whose  boats 

around  them  dose.  ■ 
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Wen  speed  thy  mlasion,  bold  Iconoclast ! 
Yet  all  unworthy  of  its  trust  thou  art. 
If.  with  dry  eye,  and  cold,  unloving 
heart. 

Thou  tread'st  the  solemn  Pantheon  of  the 
past. 

By  tho  great  Fatare*s  dazzling  hope  made 
bUnd 

To  all  the  beauty»  power*  and  truth  be- 
hind. Whittier, 

No,  great  Dome  of  Agrlppo,  thou  art  not 

Christian.    Canst  not. 
Strip  and  replaster  and  daub  and  do  what 

they  will  with  thee,  be  so.     Clough, 

2.  A  church  in  Paris  now  called 
St.  Genevieve.  The  comer-stone 
of  this  building  was  laid  by  Louis 
XY.  in  1764.  In  1791  the  Assem- 
bly decreed  that  it  should  be  used 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
illustnous  dead  of  France.  Mi- 
rabeau,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau 
were  interred  here,  and  also  many 
distinguished  ffenerals  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  I^  1851  the  temple 
was  presented  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  church  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
is  very  imposing  from  its  great 
size  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
dome.  It  is  adorned  with  stat- 
ues and  paintings  of  the  great 
Mngs  and  queens,  military  he-, 
roes,  and  literary  men  of  France.* 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
river,  upon  the  highest  ground 
in  Paris.  It  is  called  the  largest 
and  finest  church  of  the  Italian 
style  in  the  city.  It  was  changed 
into  a  pantheon,  in  1792,  inscribed 
"  Aux  Grands  Hommes  la  Patrie 
reconnaissante,"  restored  to  a 
church  in  1822,  in  1831  asain 
changed  to  a  pantheon,  and  in 
1853  re-converted  into  a  church. 


._  "The  ol^ect  of  this  splendid 
pile  —  for  it  is  not  a  church  —  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  bv  a  series  of  figures 
in  reuef  by  David,  representing,  on 
the  triangular  pediment  of  the  portico, 
France,  a  figure  16  feet  high,  attended 
by  Liberty  and  History,  surrounded 
by,  and  dispensing  honor  to,  Voltaire, 
Lafayette,  F^nelon,  Rousseau,  Mira- 
beau,  Manuel,  Camot,  David,  and,  of 
course,  Napoleon,  and  the  principal  he- 
roes of  the  republican  and  Imperial 
armies.**  Sir  Franei*  £.  Head. 


"Begun    as  a   church,  in  tho 

Revolution  its  destination  was  altered, 
and  it  was  to  be  a  temple  to  the  manes 
of  great  men ;  and  accordingly  Rous- 
aeau,  Voltaire,  and  many  more  are 


burled  here.  Well,  after  the  Revohi- 
tlon,  the  Bourbons  said  It  should  not 
be  a  temple  for  great  men,  it  should  be 
a  church.  The  next  popular  upset 
tipped  it  back  to  the  great  men,  and 
it  stayed  under  their  Jurisdiction  until 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  very  pious, 
restored  it  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  This 
Pantheon  is,  as  one  might  suppose 
fi?om  its  history,  a  hybrid  between  a 
church  and  a  theatre,  and  of  course 
good  for  neither  —  purposeless  and 
aimless.**  C.  Beecher, 


*'  The  present  saperb  church  of 
Bt.  Genevieve  was  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Revolution.  The  painting  of  the  dome, 
which  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
represents  St.  Genevieve  in  glory,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  Clovis,  Charle- 
magne, St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
Au  re»te,  the  classic  magnificence  of 
the  whole  structure  is  as  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  the  peasant 
patroness,  as  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine with  that  of  the  Syrian  penitent 
and  castaway.**  Mrs.  Jameaon, 

40^ "On  arriving  at  the  object  of 
our  ambition  — the  small  balustrade 
surrounding  the  lantern  which  forms 
the  summit  of  the  Pantheon  —  there 
burst  upon  us  all  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
describe.  The  whole  or  Pans  —  every 
window,  every  chimney,  were  distin- 
guishable.'* Sir  Franeit  B.  Head, 

The  church  of  St.  Oeneviive  is  a  place 
of  create  devotion,  dedicate  to  another  of 
their  Amazons  sayd  to  have  delivered  the 
Citty  firom  the  English,  for  which  she  is 
esteemed  the  tutelary  saint  of  Paris.  It 
stands  on  a  stcepe  eminence,  having  a 
very  high  spire,  and  Is  governed  by  Can- 
ons Regular. 

John  Evelyn,  Diary ^  FOt.  7, 1644. 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  ofthe  rocky  Isle, 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic 
dome.  Byron. 

3.  A  well-known  building  in 
London,  at  first  built  for  a  the- 
atre and  public  promenade,  and 
opened  in  1772.  The  Pantheon 
was  burned  in  1792,  and  rebuilt; 
afterwards  taken  down  and  re- 
constructed in  1812,  and  in  1834 
turned  into  a  bazaar. 

I  saw  Hood  once  as  a  young  man,  at  a 
dinner  which  seems  almost  as  ghostly 
now  as  that  masquerade  at  tho  Pantheon 
of  which  we  were  speaking  anon. 

Thackeray. 

Paoli,  San.    See  San  Paou  fuobi 

LE  MURA. 

Faoline    ChapeL     See    Gapklla 
Paolina. 
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Paolo,  San.     See  Porta  di  San 
Paolo. 

Paraclete.   This  celebrated  abbey, 

founded  by  Abelard,  stood  at  the 

viUag^e  of  St.  Aubin,  on  the  stream 

Ardosson,  in  France.    Here  was 

the  retreat  of  Helo'ise,  and  her 

final  resting-place  as  well  as  that 

of  Abelard. 

Sometiinefl  I  giiere  for  the  loss  of  th« 
boiMe  of  Paraclete,  aiid  wish  to  see  It 
again.  Ah,  PhlUntat,  does  not  the  love 
of  HelolM  still  burn  in  my  heart  ? 

Abelard,  Letten  qf  Abelard  and  HeMie, 

To  the  gray  walls  of  fUlen  Paraclete^ 

To  Juliet's  urn. 
Fair  Amo  and  Sorrento**  oranse-groTe, 
Where  Tasso  sang,  let  young  Romance 
and  Love 

Like  brother  pllgiiros  torn.     Wkittier. 

Ood's    love,  —  unchanging,    pare,    and 

true,— 
The  Paraclete  whlte-shlnlng  through 
His  peace,  —  the  (Ul  of  Hermon's  dew  1 

WhiUier, 
With  all  my  sorrows  trembling  atlU, 
Fate,  yafnly  lenient,  bade  us  meet, 
Resistless  yictlms  of  Its  will  I 
And  led  my  steps  to  Paraclete. 

L.  S.  Ooiteao. 

ParadlBO,  IL  A  famous  picture 
by  Jacopo  Bobusti,  called  11  Tin- 
toretto {16l2'l!m),  It  is  an  oil- 
Eainting,  84  feet  long  and  34  feet 
igh.  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  at 
Venice,  Italy. 

49"  "  In  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret, 
the  angel  Is  seen  In  the  distance  driv- 
ing Adam  and  Eve  oat  of  the  Garden. 
.  .  .  Full  speed  they  fly,  the  angel  and 
the  human  creatures ;  the  angel  wrapt 
in  an  orb  of  light  floata  on,  and  doos 
not  touch  the  ground;  the  chastised 
creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned 
terror.  All  this  might  have  been  in- 
vented by  another,  .  .  .  but  one  cir- 
cumstance which  completes  the  story 
could  have  been  thought  of  by  none 
but  Tintoret.  The  angel  casta  a  ehadow 
before  him  towards  Adam  and  Eve." 
Ruekin  {Modem  Painters) , 


"  At  first  this  ParadUe  of  Tin- 
toret is  so  strange  that  no  wonder  the 
lovely  world  outside,  the  beautiful 
court^yard,  the  flying  birds,  and  drift- 
ing Venetians  seem  more  like  Heaven 
to  those  who  are  basking  in  their  sweet- 
ness. But  it  is  well  worth  while  bv 
degrees,  with  some  pain  and  self-denial, 
tu  climb  in  spirit  to  that  strange  crowd- 
ed Diacc  towards  which  old  Tintoret's 
mignty  soul  was  bent." 

Miee  Thackeray, 


Paradiso,   Orto   deL 
DEL  Fa&adiso. 


See   Obto 


ParcflD.    See  Thrbb  Fatibb. 

Parc-auz-Cerfs.  [Deer-park.l  A 
park  or  preserve  at  VersaiUes, 
France. 

The  true  conduct  and  position  fbr  a 
French  Sovereign  towards  French  Litera- 
ture, In  that  coantry,  mlghi  have  b«en« 
though  perhaps  of  aA  thtnin  the  moat  Im- 
portant, one  of  the  moat  oifflcait  to  dis- 
cover and  accomplish.  What  chance  was 
there  that  a  thick-blooded  Louis  Qainze, 
flrom  his  Pwrc  aux  Cerf*^  should  discover 
it,  should  have  the  fkmtest  inkling  of  It  F 

Carlyla. 

Meanwhile  Louis  the  well-beloved  has 
left  (fbrever)  his  Parc-aux-cafe,  and, 
amid  the  scare-suppressed  hootlngs  of  the 
world,  taken  up  nis  last  lodging  at  St. 
Denis.  Corfifle. 

Parian  Chronicle.  One  of  the  so- 
called  Arundelian  marbles  at  Ox- 
ford, England.  It  is  a  chrono- 
logical register  or  compendium 
of  the  history  of  Greece  from 
B.C.  1582  to  B.C.  355.  It  is  so 
called  because  thought  to  have 
been  made  in  the  island  of 
Faros.    See   AsuirDKLiAif  MA&- 

BLBS. 

Paris  Garden.  A  region  in  Lon- 
don, so  called  from  Robert  de 
Faris,   who    had   a   house    and 

grounds   there   in  the  reign    of 
ichard  II.,  now  built  upon  and 
occupied  with  public  works. 


Paris,  Judgment  of. 
HENT  OF  Paris. 


See  JuDO- 


Park  Lane.  A  street  of  aristo- 
cratic residences  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  the  Belgrave  Sooare, 
the  Park  Lane,  and  the  Pall  Mall  of  Xew 
York.  AtUhomiy  TroOope. 

Park  Square.  A  well-known  pub- 
lic square  in  London,  England. 

Park-Street  Church.  A  well- 
known  relinous  edifice  in  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.    It  has  a  lofty  spire. 

Itell  vou  what,  — the  Idea  of  the  pro- 
fcssions'^dlgging  a  moat  round  tiielr  riose 
corporstions,  like  that  Japanese  one  at 
.Toddo,  which  you  could  put  Park-Street 
Church  on  the  bottom  of  and  look  ovrr 
the  vane  from  its  side,  and  try  to  stretch 
another  such  spire  across  it  without  spaa- 
ninu  the  ctuura,  —  that  Idea, I  aay.  Is  prrt- 
tjr  nearly  worn  out  Holmti. 

Parliament  House.  1.  A  build- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  of 
the  Italian  style'  of  architecture, 
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used  for  Courts  of  Jnstice.  The 
old  Parliament  House,  of  which 
onlv  a  portion  remains,  is  used 
by  lawyers  and  their  clients. 

2.  An  imposinff  pile  of  build- 
ings in  Ottawa,  Can.,  containing 
the  halls  of  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the 
Department  offices.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1860. 

Parliament  Houses.     See  West- 

MINSTEB  PaLACB. 

Parliament  Oak.  An  ancient  and 
famous  tree  in  what  was  once 
Sherwood  Forest.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  tradition  of  a  par- 
liament having  been  held  there 
by  Edward  the  First. 

Pamasse,  Boulevard  du  Mont. 
See  MoMT  Pabnasss. 

Parnassus.  A  celebrated  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1020), 
representing  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  under  laurel-trees,  on  the 
heights  of  Parnassus.  On  either 
side  and  below  are  ranged  the 
poets  of  antiquity  and  of  modern 
Italy.  This  picture  is  one  of  the 
series  of  four,  entitled  respective- 
ly. Theology,  Poetry  (or  the  Par- 
nassus), ^iti^ophy,  and  Juris- 
prudenc^^.<uich  were  Intended 
to  exhiint  the  loftv  subjects  of 
thought  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  occupied.  They  are  all 
in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  of 
the  Vatican,  Rome. 

Parnassus.  An  allegorical  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1006), 
the  Italian  painter.  In  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Parnassus.  A  celebrated  fresco  in 
the  Villa  Albani,  Rome,  by  Anton 
Rafael  Mengs  (1728-1779).  It  has 
been  engraved  by  Raphael  Mor- 

Shen.    [Called  also  ApoUo  and  the 
fuses.] 

Parthenon,  The.  This  structure, 
— the  glory  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  Greece,  —  "  the  finest  ed- 
ifice on  the  finest  site  in  the  world, 
hallowed  by  the  noblest  recollec- 
tions that  can  stimulate  the  hu- 
man heart,"  —  was  so  called  from 
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being  the  temple  of  Athena  Par- 
thenos  (*A9i|v«  nap«ero«).  The  time 
at  which  the  Parthenon  was  be- 
gun is  not  definitely  known;  but 
it  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  finished 
438  B.C.  The  architects  were  Ic- 
tinus  and  Callicrates,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  This 
most  perfect  product  of  Grecian 
architecture  was  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, was  built  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  stood  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  The  rarthenon 
was  beautiful Iv  adorned,  both 
without  and  within,  with  exqui- 
site works  of  sculpture,  some  of 
which  have  been  removed  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Parthenon  was  sometimes 
called  Hecatompedos  or  Hecatom- 
pedon  (i.e.,  the  Temple  of  One 
Hundred  Feet),  a  name  derived 
from  its  breadth.  This  temple 
beautifully  illustrates  the  archi- 
tectural principle  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  by  which  they 
prevented  the  apparent  sagging 
of  horizontal  ana  the  bending  of 
perpendicular  lines  in  a  structure. 
By  substituting  very  slight  and 
delicate  curves  for  the  ordinary 
right  lines,  this  common  o[)tical 
illusion  was  entirely  avoided. 
The  perpendicular  lines  also 
slightly  incline  inwards,  thus  pre- 
venting any  appearance  —  as  for 
example  in  the  columns,  which 
incline  three  inches  in  their  height 
— of  leaning  outwards.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess,  by 
Phidias.  It  was  made  of  ivory 
for  the  undraped  parts,  while  solid 
gold  was  used  for  the  dress  and 
ornaments,  —  a  kind  of  work 
which  the  Greeks  called  chrys' 
dep?uintine.  The  Parthenon  was 
turned  into  a  Greek  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mother,  prob- 
ably in  the  sixth  century.  It  was 
badly  damaged  by  a  shell  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1687,  and  also  received 
additional  injurv  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  In 
1827. 
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"Such  was  tbe  simple  stmo- 
ture  of  this  magniflcetit  building,  which, 
by  Its  united  excellences  of  materials, 
design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions 
of  228  feet  by  101,  with  a  height  of  00 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  were 
sufficiently  great  to  give  an  appearance 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this 
impression  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
obtrusive  subdivision  of  parts,  such  as 
is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of  many 
larger  modern  buildings,  where  the 
same  singleness  of  design  is  not  ap< 
parent.  In  the  Parthenon  there  was 
nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's  con- 
templation from  the  simplicity  and 
m^esty  of  mass  and  outline,  which 
forms  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek 
temple.**  LecUte, 


"Down  to  the  vear  1637,  the 
Parthenon  remained  entCre.  The  Chris- 
tlans  converted  it  first  into  a  church, 
and  the  Turks,  Jealous  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  afterward  converted  it  into  a 
mosoue.  Then  came  the  Venetians  in 
the  nighly  civilized  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  cannonaded  the  monuments 
of  Pericles.  They  shot  their  balls 
upon  the  Propylasum  and  the  Temple  of 
Minerva;  a  oomb  sunk  into  the  roof 
set  fire  to  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun- 
powder Inside,  and  demolished  In  part 
a  building  that  did  less  honor  to  the 
false  gods  of  Greece  than  to  the  genius 
of  man.  The  town  being  taken,  Mo- 
rosini,  with  the  design  of  embellishing 
Venice  with  the  spoils  of  Athens, 
wished  to  take  down  the  statues  of  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  broke 
them.  A  modern  succeeded  in  achieving 
(in  the  interest  of  the  arts)  the  destruc- 
tion which  the  Venetians  had  begun. 
Lord  Blgln  lost  the  merits  of  his  com- 
mendable enterprises  in  ravaging  the 
Parthenon.  He  wished  to  take  away  the 
bassi-rclievi  of  the  frieze ;  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  employed  Turkish  workmen, 
who  broke  the  architrave,  threw  down 
the  capitals,  and  smashed  the  cornice." 
Chateatibriandf  TYatu* 


"The  last  of  the  portals  is 
passed :  you  are  on  the  summit  alone 
with  the  Purtheium.  Over  heaps  of 
ruin,  over  a  plain  buried  under  huge 
fragmenlB  of  hewn  and  sculptured 
marble  —  drums  of  pillars,  pedestals, 
capitals,  cornices,  niezes,  trlglyphs, 
and  sunken  panel- work  —  a  wilderness 
of  mutilated  art  —  it  rises  between  you 
and  the  sky,  which  forms  Its  only  back- 

f ground,  and  against  which  every  scar 
eft  by  the  inflde i  generations  shows  its 
gash.  Broken  down  in  the  middle,  like 
a  ship  which  has  struck  and  parted, 
with  the  roof,  cornices,  and  friezes  most- 


ly gone,  and  not  a  eolnmn  unmotilated* 
and  yet  with  the  tawny  gold  of  2,000 
years  staining  its  once  spotlesa  marble, 
sparkling  with  snow-white  marks  of 
snot  and  shell,  and  with  fte  soaring 

?illlars  embedded  in  the  dark-blue  ether 
and  here  the  sky  seems  blue  only  be- 
cause they  need  such  a  background) , 
you  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  U>» 
melancholy  of  its  ruin,  or  the  perfect 
and  majestic  loveliness  which  sbSnea 
through  that  ruin,  is  the  most  power- 
taL"  Bayctrd  Taylor. 

4^"  The  appearance  of  the  Parthe- 
non testifies  more  loudly  than  history 
itself  to  the  greatness  of  this  people 
[the  Greeks].  Pericles  will  never  die. 
What  a  civilization  was  that  which 
found  a  great  man  to  decree,  an  archi- 
tect to  conceive,  a  sculptor  to  adorn, 
statuaries  to  execute,  workmen  to 
carve,  and  a  people  to  pay  for  and 
maintain,  such  an  edifice !  In  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  which  once  were  Athens, 
and  which  the  cannon  of  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  have  pulverized  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  valley,  and  npoa 
the  two  hills  upon  which  extends  the 
dty  of  Minerva,  a  mountain  is  seen 
towering  up  peipendicularly  upon  all 
sides.  Enormous  ramparts  surround 
it;  built  at  their  base  with  fragments 
of  white  marble,  higher  up  with  the 
dfbrU  of  (Hezes  and  antique  columns, 
thev  terminate  in  someparts  with  Ve- 
netian battlements.  This  mountain 
seems  to  be  a  magnificent  pedestal 
cut  by  the  gods  themselves  whereon 
to  seat  their  altars.** 

XomorMAe,  TWnii. 


"Of  all  the  great  temples,  lbs 
best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Parthe- 
non, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple 
in  Greece,  and  in  Its  own  class  un- 
doubtedly the  most  beautlfhl  building 
in  the  world.  It  is  true,  It  has  neither 
the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  ex- 
pression of  power  and  eternity  inher- 
ent in  Egypttan  temples,  nor  has  It  tbe 
variety  ana  poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral; but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for 
Serfection  of  proportion,  for  beauty  of 
etail,  and  for  the  exquisite  peroeptioa 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  prin- 
ciples of  art  ever  applied  to  architec- 
ture, it  stands  utterly  and  entirely 
idone  and  unrivalled — Uie  glory  of 
Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of 
the  world."  Fergutoiu 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthemomt 
As  the  t>est  gem  upon  her  zone. 


Parthenon,  The.  A  London  club, 
dissolved  in  1862.  The  Erecthe- 
um  Club  was  joined  with  it  i« 
1861. 
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Parris  Kotre  Dame.  This  name, 
a  corruption  of  Paradisus,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris. 

Pas  Perdue,  SaUe  des.  A  large 
hall,  from  which  open  different 
law-courts,  in  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, Paris. 

Pasqulno.  A  celebrated  mutilated 
statue  in  Rome,  so  called  from  a 
witty  tailor  of  that  name  who 
kept  a  shop  near  by,  and  was 
given  to  entertaining  his  custom- 
ers with  the  ffossip  and  scandal 
of  the  day.  Upon  the  pedestal  of 
this  statue  were  affixed  pungent 
criticisms  on  passing  events, 
squibs,  and  sarcasms,  from  which 
the  term  Pasquinade  is  derived. 


"The  public  opinion  of  Rome 
ha«  only  one  traditional  organ.  It  \b 
that  mutilated  block  of  marble  called 
Pasquin'f  statue,  on  which  are  mys- 
teriously affixed  by  unknown  bands 
the  ft^qnent  squibs  of  Roman  mother- 
wit  on  the  events  of  the  day.** 

The  Timet,  1870. 


,,  The.  A  United  States 
monitor  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion (1861-65).  She  took  part, 
in  connection  with  the  land  bat- 
teries, in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  July  11,  1863.  On  the 
24th,  Gen.  Gilmore  wrote  to  Gen. 
Halleck,  "  Fort  Sumter  is  to-day 
a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins." 

Passion,  The.  A  picture  by  Hans 
Memling  (d.  1496),  the  Flemish 
painter,  representing  all  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
in  a  number  of  separate  groups 
with  figures  of  small  size.  It  is 
now  in  the  Boyal  Gallery  at  Tu- 
rin, Italy. 

Passion,  The  Ghreater  and  the 
Ijesser.  A  series  of  wood-cuts 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-1628),  the 
German  painter  and  engraver, 
an<l  consiaered  to  be  among  the 
best  of  his  works  which  have  de- 
scended to  us. 

Passion.     See  Lyvebsbubg  Pas- 

SIOK. 

Passion  Play.    See  Passiomspibl. 


Passionspiel.  [Passion  Play.]  A 
famous  dramatic  representation 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  and 
Death  of  Christ,  exhibited  at  the 
village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  in 
Bavaria.  The  acting  takes  place 
in  the  day-time,  and  under  the 
open  sky.  The  play  was  first 
performed  in  1633,  under  a  re- 
ligious vow  offered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  that  they 
would  enact  it  at  regular  periods, 
if  delivered  from  the  inmction  of 
the  plague. 


**  The  decadal  period  was  chosen 
for  1680,  and  the  Passion  Play  has  been 
enacted,  with  various  interruptions, 
every  tenth  year  since  that  time.  The 
Passion  Play  is,  however,  of  much 
older  date  than  this.  It  is  not  probable 
that  simple  villagers  would  make  a  vow 
to  perform  a  play  totally  unknown  to 
them,  and,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  de- 
manding such  capacity  and  preparatory 
study.  The  vow  speaks  of  the  Passion 
Tragedy  as  something  already  well 
known ;  only  the  period  of  performing 
the  play  every  ten  years  is  positively 
stated.  The  oldest  known  text-book 
of  the  play  bears  the  date  16^,  and  it 
refers  to  a  still  older  book.  Since  the 
year  1684  the  Passion  Play  has  under- 

gone  ffreat  chanse  and  improvements, 
uch  figures  as  Cucifer,  Prince  of  Hell, 
who,  with  his  retinue  used  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  j^mmorgau  perform- 
ance, nave  been  banished.  Up  to  the 
year  1880,  the  play  was  performed  in 
the  village  churchyard  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  first  decades  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  text  of  the  play  was  thorough- 
ly revised  by  Father  Ottmar  Weiss  of 
jiesewang  (d.  1843),  who  removed  un- 
suitable and  inharmonious  passages, 
substituting  prose  for  doggerel  verse. 
The  improvements  then  commenced 
have  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present 
time  by  the  former  pastor  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  Geistlicher  -  Rath  Daisen- 
bergcr,  who  is  still  active  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  play." 

J.  P.  Jackion, 

Patapsco,  The.  A  United  States 
monitor  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion (1861-66).  She  took  part,  in 
connection  with  the  land  bat- 
teries, in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  July  11,  1863,  and  with- 
in a  few  days  it  was  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 

Paternoster  Bow.  A  street  in 
London  said  to  be  so  named  from 
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the  turners  of  rosaries,  or  Pater 
Nosters,  who  formerly  dwelt 
there.  It  is  noted  as  the  locality 
of  stationers,  printers,  and  book- 
sellers; 


*'  PstemoBtcr  Row  was  for  many 
years  sacred  to  publiahers.  It  is  a  nar- 
row flagged  street,  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  8t.  l^kul's;  at  each  end 
there  are  posts  placed,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  carriages,  and  thus  pre- 
serve a  solemn  silence  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  '  fathers  of  the  Row.*  The 
dull  warehouses  on  each  side  are  mostly 
occupied  at  present  by  wholesale  sta- 
tioners ;  If  they  be  publishers'  shops, 
they  show  no  attractive  front  to  tbe 
dark  and  narrow  street." 

J/r«.  GaakeU  (in  1848). 

I  have  been  told  of  a  critic  who  was 
cmcifled  at  the  command  of  another  to 
the  reputation  of  Homer.  Tliat,  no  doubt, 
was  more  than  poetical  f  ustice,  and  I  Hhall 
be  perfectly  content  if  those  who  criticise 
me  are  only  clapped  In  the  pillory,  Itept 
flfteeu  days  upon  bread  and  water,  and 
obliged  to  run  the  gantlope  through  Pa- 
temoaterrow.  OoldsmUh. 

At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance, 
there  were  fttill  two  ways,  on  which  an 
Author  might  attempt  proceeding :  these 
wore  the  Mscenasos  proper  in  the  West 
End  of  London ;  and  the  Mscenases  vlr- 
tosl  of  St.  John's  Gate  and  Paternoster 
Row.  Cariyle. 

For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'er- 

flow 
The  patronage  of  Paiemotter-row.   Byron. 

Fraught  with  invective  they  ne'er  go 
To  foUs  at  PaUmo$ter-Tow.    Ooidmtith. 

Having  a  little  "  Orub-street "  business, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  purlieus  ofpublish- 
ers,  Paternoster  Sow.  N.  P.  WilHs. 

Patrick's,  St.    See  St.  Patrick's. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
One  of  the  famous  cartoons  by 
Baphael  Sanzio  (1485-1520),  from 
which  the  tapestries  in  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome  were  executed. 

Paul  in  the  Prison  at  Philippi. 
The  subject  of  a  tapestry  picture 
in  the  Vatican,  Rome,  after  a  car- 
toon by  Raiihael.  This  cartoon 
is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Paul  preachinsr  At  Athens.  One 
of  the  famous  cartoons  by  Ba- 
pliael  Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from 
which  the  tapestries  in  the  Vati- 
can, at  Rome,  were  executed. 

jfir  "In  Raphael's  cartoon  of  lYiul 
prraching  at  Athena^  the  figure  of  the 
man  in  fh>nt,  who,  as  Sir  Joshua  says. 


*i4>pearB  to  be  tblnkinr  all  over,*  is 
probably  Dionyana."      Mrs.  Jtuneetm. 

Paul»  St.    See  St.  Paul. 

Pauline   Borghese.      See   Vmus 

ViCTRIX. 

Pauline    Chapel. 

PAOL.1NA. 


See   Capklla 


Pauline  Fountain.  See  Foktana 
Faolima. 

Paulovsk.  A  palace  and  summer 
residence  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  near  St.  Petersburg. 
The  park  is  of  great  extent,  the 
estimated  aggregate  length  of  the 
walks  being  100  miles.  It  is  at 
all  times  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  favorite  pleasure  resort  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

Paul's,  St.    See  St.  Paul's. 

Paid's  "Walk.  See  Dukb  Hum- 
phret's  Walk. 

Pavilion.  A  royal  palace  in  Briglit- 
on,  England,  built  in  the  Orient- 
al style  by  George  IV. 

Paysljatin.  See  Quabtiier  Latct. 

Peabody  Institute.  1.  A  marble 
building  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  con- 
taining a  library,  a  gallery  of  art, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a 
fine  Iectur&-hall.  The  Institute 
was  founded  by  Geon^e  Peabodv 
(1795-1869),  the  London  banker, 
and  is  designed  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the 
masses. 

2.  A  building  in  Peabody, 
Mass.,  provided  with  a  library 
and  lecture-room,  founded  anil 
endowed  by  the  well-known  Lon- 
don banker  of  the  same  name. 
See  9*ipra, 

Peabody  Museum.  A  large  Gothic 
building  connected  with  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  con- 
taining large  collections  in  nat« 
ural  history,  mineralogy,  etc  It 
was  built  with  proceeds  of  the 
endowment  made  by  George  Pea- 
body of  London.    See  svpra. 

Peacock.  The.  A  British  war* 
ship  captured  in  1813  by  the 
American  ship  Hornet. 
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Peacock  Island.  [Ger.  Pfauen^-hx^ 
S6/.]  A  small  island  in  the  river 
Havel,  near  Potsdam,  Germany. 
It  has  been  at  times  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  royal  family  of  Prus- 
sia, and  contains  a  summer-house, 
menagerie,  palm-house, and  pleas- 
ure-grounds. 

Peak  Cavern.  A  series  of  subter^ 
ranean  chambers  near  Castleton, 
England,  forming  the  largest  cave 
in  Britain.  [Called  also  the  Deo- 
iV8  Care] 

Pearl.  The.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzlo  (1483-1520), 
parts  of  which  are  supposed  to 
nave  been  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano  (1492-1M6).  **  This  pic- 
ture has  derived  a  fictitious  im- 

.  portance  from  the  supposed  words 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  picture  from 
the  gallery  of  Charles  I.,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
*  This  is  my  pearl  I '  "  It  is  now 
ill  the  Gallery  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

Pearl  Mosque.  [Motee  Mu^eed.] 
A  famous  Mohammedan  temple 
or  mosque  in  the  city  of  Agra, 
Hindostan.  It  is  a  small  out 
very  perfect  building.  It  has 
three  domes  of  white  marble  with 
gilded  spires. 

4^  "The  Motee  Ma^eed  can  be 
compared  to  no  t>ther  edifice  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  To  my  eye,  it  is  a 
perfect  type  of  its  class.  Wnile  Its  ar- 
chitecture is  the  purest  Saracenic,  which 
some  suppose  cannot  exist  without  or- 
nament, it  shows  the  severe  simplicity 
of  Doric  art.  It  has.  In  fact,  nothing 
which  can  properly  be  termed  orna- 
ment. It  Is  a  sanctuary  so  pure  and 
stainless,  revealing  so  exalted  a  spirit 
uf  worship,  that  I  felt  humbled  as  a 
Christian,  to  think  that  our  nobler  reli- 
gion has  80  rarely  inspired  architects 
to  surpass  this  temple  to  God  and  Mo- 
hammed.** Bayard  Taylor. 

Peasant  Feast.  A  picture  by 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  (1610- 
1694),  the  Belgian  j/enre-painter. 
In  the  Louvre,  at  Paris. 

Feasant  Wedding.  A  picture  by 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  (1610- 
1691),  the  Belgian  &enre-painter. 
In  the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bava^ 
ria.  There  is  another  upon  the 
same  subject  at  Vienna,  Austria. 


Peasants  Travelling.   See  Eulbn- 

SPIEQEL. 

Peele  Castle.  A  venerable  and 
famous  fortress  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Scott  by  haviuff  been  the  place 
where  some  of  tne  most  interest- 
ing scenes  in  **  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  "  are  laid.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  prisoners  of  state. 

I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  ragged 

pile! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of 

thee: 
I  saw  thee  everv  dav ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  sleeping  on  a  giswy  s«a. 
Wordsworth  iEUgiae  JStant<u^  tuggeated 
try  a  pieturg  ^PttU  CaUl/t  xn  a  Mtorm, 
painted  by  Sir  Qtorge  Beatunont). 

Pembroke  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1347. 

Pembroke  Family.  A  grand  fam- 
ily picture,  including  ten  figures, 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1699-1641), 
and  regarded  as  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works.  In  Wilton  House, 
England. 

Pendennis  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress  at  Falmouth,  England. 

Penitent  Magdalen.  A  well- 
known  work  of  sculpture  by 
Antonio  Ganova  (1757-1828). 

Penn  Cottage.  An  old  and  inter- 
esting house  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  on  Letitia  Street,  occu- 
pied by  William  Penn  in  1682, 
and  said  to  be  the  first  brick 
building  erected  in  the  town. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. It  extends  from  the  Cap- 
itol across  the  level  tract  where 
it  was  intended  the  city  should 
be  built  towards  Georgetown. 
On  the  line  of  its  course  are  the 
Treasury  building,  the  Executive 
Mansion  or  White  House,  and 
the  building  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Penseroso,  XL  A  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873).  In  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York. 

Penshurst  Place  and  Oak.  A  not- 
ed mansion  near  Tunbridge,  Eng- 
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land,  in  which  Sir  Philip  and 
Algernon  Sidney  were  bom.  It 
is  now  in  possession  of  Lord  de 
Lisle  and  Dudley,  one  of  their 
descendants.  Near  by  is  the  fa^- 
mous  oak  which  was  planted  at 
the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
It  is  now  22  feet  in  girth. 

Thou  art  not,  Penthurtt^  built  to  envloua 
show 

Of  touch  or  marble ;  nor  canst  boast  a 
row 

Of  polish 'd  pillars  or  a  roofe  of  gold : 

Thou  hast  no  lantheme,  whereof  tales  are 
told; 

Or  stayre,  or  courts;  but  standst  an  an- 
cient pile. 

And  these  grudged  at,  art  reverenc'd  the 
while. 

Thou  Joy'st  In  better  marks,  of  solle,  of 
ayre, 

Of  wood,  of  water:  therein  thou  art  fkire. 

BenJotuon. 

Genius  of  PenAunt  old ! 

Who  saw'st  the  birth  of  each  immortal 

oak. 
Here  sacred  ftt>m  the  stroke ; 
Where  Sidney  his  Arcadian  landscape 

drew. 
Genuine  fV-om  thy  Doric  riew ! 
And  patriot  Algernon  unshaken  rose 
Above  indulthig  foes; 
And  Hachariasa  nursed  her  an^^el  charms. 

Franeu  Coventry. 

Pmthurst  still  shines  for  us,  and  its 
Christmas  revels,  "  where  logs  not  bum, 
but  men."  Bmerson, 

That  tsll  tree,  too,  which  of  a  nut  was  aot. 

At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Musea 

met  Ben  Joiuon. 

Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the 

bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred 

mark 
Of  noble  Sidney's  birth.  WaOer. 

Fensoso,  U.  See  Lo&bnzo  de' 
Medjci. 

Fentinger  Tables.  An  ancient 
itinerary  discovered  at  Spires  in 
1508.  A  copy  was  published  by 
Pentinger  in  1591,  and  since  then 
many  editions  of  the  original  have 
appeared.  The  tablet  is  a  map  of 
the  world  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  about  20  feet  in 
length  by  a  foot  in  breadth. 

Fepysian  Library.  The  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  and 
early  English  books  belonging  to 
Samuel  Pepys  (1633-1703),  the  cel- 
brated  gossip  and  diarist.  It  is 
now  in  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Fequot  Hill.  An  elevation   near 


Mystic,  Conn.,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  desperate  and  sanguin- 
ary engagements  between  the 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Pequots  and 
the  New  England  colonists,  in 
May,  1637. 

Fdre-la-Chaise.  A  cemetery  near 
Paris,  so  called  because  that  on 
the  ground  it  occupies  formerly 
stood  the  dwelling  of  Pfere-la- 
Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  consecrated  in  1804, 
and  now  covers  more  than  200 
acres.  It  is  laid  out  and  oma> 
mented  with  much  taste  and  ele^ 
gance,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Paris  and  the  surrounding 
coiintry.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  con- 
sists of  a  chapel  built  of  materi- 
als brought  from  the  Abbev  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Abelard 
founded ,  and  of  which  Heloise  was 
abbess.  P^re-la-Chaise  was  noade 
a  final  place  of  refuge  for  the  in- 
sumnts  of  the  Commune  in  1871, 
and  here  were  two  graves,  in  one 
of  which  were  thrown  200  bodies 
of  Communists,  and  in  the  other 
more  than  700.  About  50  burials 
a  day  take  place  here.  There  are 
about  16,000  stone  monuments, 
which  have  cost  nearly  £5,000,00a 

The  dead  of  dlatant  lands 
Are  gathered  here.    In  pomp  of  sculptare 

aleepa 
The  Buasian  Demidotf,  and  Brltaln^s  sons 
Have  crossed  the  tfbamlng  sea,  to  leave 

their  dust 
In  a  strange  soil.    Tea,  ttom.  my  own  ftr 

Und 
They've  wandered  here,  to  die. 

Mr*.  L.  B.  Sigommeif. 

I  see  grand  tombs  to  France'a lesser  dead: 
Coloasal  steeds,  white  prramlds,  still  red 
At  base  with  blood,  etlfl  torn  with  shot 

and  shell. 
To  testify  th|U  here  the  Commune  Ml ; 
And  yet  I  turn  once  more  fVx>m  all  of  these. 
And  stand  before  the  tomb  of  Elolse. 

Joaquin  MUkr. 

When  years  have  clothed  the  line  In  mc 
That  tells  thy  name  and  days. 

And  withered,  on  thy  Mmple  croes. 
The  wreaths  of  Pht^O'Chauie  I 


Perla,  La.    See  Peari.,  The. 

Perseus,  The.  A  well-known 
bronze  statue  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini (1500-1570),  and  his  c^ 
d*0Ruvre.  In  the  Logguk  de^ 
Lianzi,  Florence. 
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"  When  one  recalls  the  details 
of  its  casting,  the  intrepidity  with 
which  the  artist,  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, devoured  hy  fever,  leaped  from 
his  hed  to  hasten  the  liquidation  of  the 
bronze  Into  which  he  cast  all  the  pew- 
ter vessels  of  his  house,  his  fervent  and 
devout  prayers,  his  sudden  recovery, 
and  his  Joyous  meal  with  his  fiunily  and 
friends,  this  statue  becomes  a  sort  of 
action  which  paints  the  manners  of  the 
time  and  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary man  who  executed  IL'* 

Vaiery,  Tratu, 

In  the  LogKia  ?  where  is  set 
Cellini's    god-like    Penew^   bronze— or 

gold  — 
(How  name  the  metal,  when  the  statue 

flings 
Its  soul  so  In  your  eyes?)  with  brow  and 

sword 
Superbly  calm,  as  ali  opposing  things 
Slain  with  the  Gorgon,  were  no  more  ab- 
horred 
Since  ended  7  Mn.  Browning. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  A.  pic- 
ture by  Peter  Paul  Bubens  (1677- 
1640).    In  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Me- 
dusa. A  statue  hy  Antonio  Ga- 
nova  (1757-1822).  In  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 


..^  "During  the  absence  of  the 
Apollo  [Belvidere]  in  Paris,  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon,  the  Perseus  was 
placed  on  its  pedestal;  an  honor  of 
which  it  was  nardly  worthy,  as  it  is 
rather  a  fine  than  a  beautifhl  statue, 
and  is  deficient  in  beauty  and  expres- 
aion."  HUlard, 

Persian  Sibyl.  A  noted  picture  by 
Ouido  Beni  (1575-1642).  In  the 
Moseam  of  the  Capitol,  Borne. 

49-  "  His  [Ouerclno's]  Sibyl  Per- 
Hca,  under  her  peculiar  head-dress.  Is 
already  quite  modem.  She  lias  one  of 
those  pensive,  complicated,  Indefinable 
expressions  which  pleases  us  so  great- 
ly, a  spirit  of  infinite  delicacy,  whose 
mysterious  fsscinations  will  never  end." 

Taine,  Trant. 

There  is  another  picture  known 
by  this  name,  by  Guide  Beni 
(1575-1642).  In  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy. 

Perte  du  Rhone.  A  remarkable 
spot  not  far  from  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, where  the  river  Bhone 
plunges  into  a  mass  of  broken 
rocks,  and  disappears  completely 
from  sight  for  a  space  of  120  yards. 

Peaaro  Palace.    [Ital.  Palazzo  Pe- 


ioro,]    A  fine  palace  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  in  Venice,  Italy. 

Peter.  See  Gbbat  Petbb  and 
John  and  Pbtbb. 

Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple.  One  of 
the  famous  cartoons  byBaphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  from  which 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican  at 
Bome  were  executed. 

Peter  and  Paul  in  Disoussion 
about  the  Ghentiles.  A  picture 
by  Guide  Beni  (1575-164^.  In 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  Italy. 

Mdf"  "  A  grand  picture,  ftill  of  deep 
meaning."  Ticknor, 

Peter  denying  Christ.  A  picture 
by  David  Teniers  the  Younger 
(1610-1694),  the  Belgian  genre- 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
m  Paris. 

Peter,  St.    See  St.  Pbtbb. 

Peter  the  Great  teaching  the  art 
of  Ship-building.  A  picture  by 
Sir  William  Allan  (1782-1860). 
In  the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Bussia. 

Peterhouse.  The  most  ancient 
collegiate  foundation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 
It  was  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Peterloo,  Field  of.  See  Fibld  of 
Pbtbbloo. 

Peter's  Chains.    See  San  Pjetro 

IN  ViNCOLI. 

Peter's  Chair.  See  Chaib  of  St. 
Pbter. 

Peter's  College,  St.  See  West- 
MiNSTBB  School. 

Peter's,  St.    See  St.  Peter's. 

Petit  Chateau.  [The  Little  Cas- 
tle.] A  castle  in  Chantilly, 
France,  built  by  the  Montmoren- 
cys,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
Benaissance  style  of  architecture 
in  France.  The  estate,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Orleans  family,  was 
confiscated  by  Napoleon  III.,  and 
sold  in  1853  to  the  English  bank- 
ers Coutts  &  Co. 
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Petit  Trianon.  [The  LiUle  Triap 
non.]  A  pleasant  little  residence 
near  the  royal  palace  of  Ver- 
ssdlles,  France,  which  was  occu- 

fied  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
t  is  exquisitely  fitted  up,  and 
embellished  by  paintings.  Petit 
Trianon  was  built  in  1766  by 
Louis  XV.  for  Madame  Dubarry. 
Louis  XVI.  gave  it  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  laid  out  the  gardens 
with  rock-work,  lakes,  Swiss  cot- 
tages, etc.,  and  who  here  with 
her  court  played  at  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses.    See  G&akd  Thi- 

ANON. 

49-  "A  walk  to  the  Little  Trianon 
Ib  both  pleasing  and  moral :  no  donbt 
the  reader  has  seen  the  pretty  fantastic 
cal  sardens  which  environ  it;  the  groves 
and  temples,  the  streams  and  caverns, 
(whither,  as  the  guide  tells  you,  during 
tbe  heat  of  summer,  it  was  the  custom 
of  Marie  Antoinette  to  retire  with  her 
favorite,  Madame  de  Lamballe) ;  Uie 
lake  and  Swiss  village  are  pretty  little 
toys,  moreover;  and  the  cicerone  of 
the  place  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
different  cottages  which  surround  the 
piece  of  water,  and  tell  the  names  of 
the  royal  masqueraders  who  inhabited 
each.  .  .  .  Tonder  is  the  pretty  little 
dairv  which  was  under  the  charge  of 
the  fair  Marie  Antoinette  herself.'* 

ThacJteray* 


circled  by  the  bills,  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven   is   impressive  beyond,   ue 
y        J,  A.  Symoi%d*. 


"The  little  marble  palace, 
called  *  Petit  Trianon,'  built  for  Ma. 
dame  Pompadour  in  the  garden  grounds, 
is  a  beautiful  aflklr,  full  of  what  some- 
body calls  *  affectionate-looking  rooms.' 
...  It  was  in  the  litttle  palace  of  Tria- 
non that  Napoleon  signed  his  divorce 
from  Josephine."  JT,  P,  WiUU. 

Petits  Pires.     See  Notre  Dams 

DES  ViCTOIRBS. 

Petrarch's  House  and  Tomb.  At 
Arqua,  Italy.  Both  are  still  pre- 
served.   The  latter  is  of  marble. 

There  is  a  tomb  In  Arqua;  rear'd  in  air, 
rillar'd  In  their  Mrcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover.  Byron. 


'*  On  the  little  square  before  the 
church  door,  where  the  peasants  con- 
gregate at  mass  time,  .  .  .  is  Petrarch's 
sepulchre.  Fit  restins-place  of  what 
remains  to  earth  of  suen  a  poet's  clay. 
...  A  simple  rectilinear  coffin,  of 
smooth  Verona  mandorlato,  raised  on 
four  thick  columns,  and  closed  by  a 
heavy  cippus-eover.  Without  emblems, 
alleflTorles,  lamenting  genii,  this  tomb 
of  the  great  poet,  the  great  awakener 
of  Burope  from  mental  lethargy,  en- 


power  of  words. 

Fetrella.  A  noted  fortress,  noinr  in 
ruins,  in  the  village  of  the  same 
name  in  Southern  Italy,  cele- 
brated by  its  connection  witli  the 
tragic  history  of  the  Cenci  family. 

That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  PefneUo, 
*Tls   safely    walrd,  and    moated  round 

about: 
Its  dungeons  andergroand  and  Its  tlsIA 

towers 
Never  told  tales;  though  they  have  beard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. 


Petrified  Forest.  A  coUectioii  of 
petrified  fragments  of  trees,  scat- 
tered about  In  the  sand  at  a  dis- 
tance of  tliree  or  four  hours'lour- 
ney  from  Cairo,  Egypt.  Tim 
fragments  of  silicined  wood 
said  not  to  correspond  with  any 
vegetation  now  exbting  in  Egypt. 

Petrified  Forest.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  California,  situated  about 
five  miles  from  Calistoga  Hot 
Springs.  It  was  discovered  in 
July,  1870. 

4^  "  All  the  trees  diaeovered  ivere 
prostrate,  and  most  of  them  after  tbeir 
petrifaction  had  been  broken  trmiw^ 
versely  into  several  sections.  .  .  .  All 
the  fossil  wood  observed  was  tilieifled* 
probably  by  means  of  hot  alkmline 
waters  containing  silica  In  solntioB,  a 
natural  result  of  volcanic  action,  es- 
pecially when  occurring  in  connectloti 
with  water,  as  was  evidently  the  rmao 
in  the  present  instance.** 

PetroffskoL  A  famous  palace  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Moscow,  Russia,  built  after  a 
fantastic  style,  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  Kremlin. 
After  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
Napoleon  took  up  his  residence 
here.  The  park  is  alwi^s  open 
to  the  public,  and  is  a  grest  popiK 
lar  resort. 

PetroxdUa,  Santa.  See  Saitta 
Petronilla. 

Petrus  Xiombardus,  Horologe  o<. 
See  HoBOLoas  of  Pbtbos  Ix>m- 

BABDUS. 

Pevensey  Castle.  A  very  ancient 
Boman  castle  in   the  town   of 
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Pevensey,  Sussex,  England,  fa- 
mous as  having  been  occnpied  by 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
when  he  Invaded  England.  It 
is  now  in  ruins.  Its  walls  were 
of  great  strength,  and  resisted 
many  attacks.  It  remained  a 
fortress  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  castle  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Cavendish  family. 

Pfaffers,  Gorge  of.  See  GtoBOE  of 
Pfaffkrs. 

Pfalz,  Die.  [The  Palatinate.]  A 
castle  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine, 
opposite  the  village  of  Gaub,  a 
familiar  object  to  travellers.  It 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Pfauen-InseL  See  Pkacock  Isl- 
and. 

Phalaris,  BuU  of.  See  Bull  of 
Phalabis. 

Pharaoh's  Bed.  A  hypsethral 
temple  at  PhilsB,  built  by  the 
Ptolemies  and  Cssars.  It  seems 
to  have  been  designed  with 
special  reference  to  its  appear- 
ance from  the  river,  which  is  fine 
and  impressive. 

Pharaoh's  Palace.  One  of  the  two 
remaining  edifices  in  Petra,  the 
ruined  city  of  Arabia  Petnea. 

49*  "  The  only  remaining  edifice  in 
Petra  is  that  called  Pharaoh's  Palace,  — 
a  rather  vulgar  baildlnff,  Roman  in  its 
style,  and  adorned  with  stucco  gar- 
lands. It  is  cracked  and  mouldering, 
and  will  not  last  long." 

MU9  JfarUneau, 

Pharos  [  or  Pharos  of  Ptolemy]. 
This  tower  or  light-house,  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
stood  on  a  rock  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  opposite  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt.  It  was  a  square  build- 
ing of  white  marble  and  very 
costly,  surmounteil  by  a  fire  or 
lantern  which  was  kept  burning 
continually,  and  which  could  \ye 
seen  for  many  miles  at  sea,  and 
along  the  coast.  It  is  sn])posed 
to  have  been  built  by  onler  of 
Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  and  the 
name  Pharos  has  been  applied 
to  light-houses  ever  since.     The 


structure  was  several  stories  in 
height,  each  diminishing  in  size 
towards  the  top.  No  remains  of 
the  Pharos  can  now  be  found, 
though  according  to  Arabian  rec- 
ords it  was  in  existence  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  site  is 
still  occupied  by  the  more  modern 
light-house  of  Alexandria.  Sos- 
trates,  the  architect  of  the  Pha- 
ros, according  to  an  anecdote  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity,  im- 
mortalized his  name  iu  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  caused  this 
inscription  to  be  cut  in  the  wall 
of  the  tower:  "  Sostrates  of  Cni- 
dos,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the 
Gods  who  Protect  those  who  are 
upon  the  Sea."  Then,  thinking 
it  would  not  do  to  ignore  Ptole- 
mseus  in  such  a  manner,  he  cov- 
ered over  the  inscription  with  a 
coating  of  cement,  upon  which 
he  carved  the  name  of  Ptole- 
msBus.  The  cement,  with  the 
name  upon  it,  disappeared  after 
some  years,  leaving  only  the 
original  inscription,  which  gave 
all  the  credit  to  Sostrates.  An- 
other story  is  that  Ptolemseus, 
out  of  modesty,  perferred  tu  per- 
petuate the  name  of  the  architect 
rather  than  his  own.  Extraonli- 
nary  statements,  undoubtedly  fic- 
titious, have  been  made  of  the 
distance  at  which  the  light  could 
be  seen.  Even  Josephus,  who 
perhaps  makes  the  most  reason- 
able assertion,  states  that  it 
could  be  discerned  for  34  English 
miles,  which,  it  is  said,  would 
require  a  height  of  about  600  feet. 
It  IS  not  certain  whether  the  light 
was  from  a  common  fire  tr  from 
some  more  complete  system  of 
illuminating  apparatus. 

$^  '*  This  pharos  has  not  its  like  in 
the  world  for  skill  of  construction  or 
for  its  solidity;  since,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  built  of^  excellent 
stone  of  the  kind  called  kedaitt  the 
layers  of  these  stones  are  united  hy 
molten  load,  and  the  Joints  are  so  aa- 
herent  that  the  whole  is  indlsMolublc, 
though  the  waves  of  the  sea  from  the 
north  incessantly  beat  against  it.  From 
the  ground  to  the  middle  gallery  or 
stage  the  measurement  is  exactly  70 
fathoms,  and  from  this  gullerv  to  the 
summit,  26.  We  ascend  to  tne  sum- 
mit by  a  staircase  constructed  in  the 
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Interior,  which  is  as  broad  as  those 
ordinarily  erected  in  towers.  This 
staircase  terminates  at  about  half-way, 
and  thence  the  building  becomes  much 
narrower.  In  the  interior,  and  under 
the  staircase,  some  chambers  have  been 
built.  Starting  from  the  gallery,  the 
pharos  rises  to  its  summit  with  a  con- 
tinually Increasing  contraction,  until  at 
last  it  may  be  folded  round  by  a  man's 
arms.  From  this  same  gallery  we  re- 
commence our  ascent  by  a  flight  of 
steps  of  much  narrower  dimensions 
than  the  lower  staircase :  In  every  part 
it  is  pierced  with  windows  to  give  light 
to  persons  making  use  of  it,  and  to 
assist  them  in  gaining  a  proper  footing 
as  they  ascend.  This  eoifioo  is  singu- 
larly remarkable,  as  much  on  account 
of  its  height  as  of  its  massiveness ;  it 
is  of  exceeding  utility,  because  its  nre 
burns  night  and  day  for  the  guidance 
of  navigators :  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fire,  and  steer  their  course  by 
it,  for  it  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  sail.  During  the  night  it  shines 
like  a  star;  by  day  you  may  distinguish 
its  smoke." 

JSdriai   (the   Arabian   geographer t 
who  uved  in  the  twelfth  cetUurf/). 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  [«  B  K.]  A  well- 
known  literary  society  founded  in 
1776  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia.  Chapters  were 
afterwards  chartered  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  other  prominent  col- 
leges. It  was  originally  a  secret 
fraternity;  but  of  late  its  exist- 
ence as  a  society  has  been  merely 
nominal,  though  meetings  are 
still  h,eld  at  the  various  colleges 
about  Commencement  time.  Elec- 
tion to  the  ♦  D  K  is  a  mark  of 
scholarship,  the  students  of  high- 
est rank  in  each  class  bemg 
elected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  total  membership  at  the 
present  time  is  thought  to  be  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000. 

Phldian  Jove.  See  Olympian  Ju- 
piter. 

Phigallan  Marbles.  A  collection 
of  groups  of  sculpture  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 
near  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  Greece, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  London. 

Philadelphia.  An  American  ship 
captured  by  the  Algerine  pirates, 
and  carried  to  Tripoli,  where  she 
was  surprised  and  burned  by  Ste- 


phen Decatur,  an  oflBcer  on  Com- 
modore Preble's  ship,  who  vol- 
unteered to  destroy  uer  that  she 
might  not  be  used  by  the  pirates 
in  the  war  against  the  United 
States. 

Philn.  An  island  in  the  Nile, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  first 
cataract.  It  is  the  "  Holy  Island  " 
of  the  Egyptians,  since  they  be- 
lieved their  god  Osiris  to  be  bur- 
ied there.  It  contains  very  in-* 
teresting  ruins;  The  principal 
building  here  is  the  Temple  of 
Isis.    See  Tbuple  of  Isis. 

Philharmonio  HaU.  A  concert- 
hall  of  colossal  dimensions  in 
Liverpool,  England,  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

Philip  IV.  A  grand  bronze  eques- 
trian statue,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  now  in 
the  Plaza  de  Oriente,  Madrid, 
Sixain.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Buen  Betiro  gardens,  out  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  in 
1844.  It  was  cast  at  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1640.  The  statue  is  19 
feet  in  height,  and  weighs  180 
cwt.  The  means  by  which  the 
equilibrium  in  the  figure  of  the 
prancing  horse  is  preserved  are 
said  to  nave  been  suggested  by 
Galileo. 

Philip  rv.  A  picture  by  Diego 
Bodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
(1599-lGHO),  pronounced  "  the  fin- 
est equestrian  portrait  in  the 
world.''  In  the  Gallery  at  Ma- 
drid, Spain. 

Philip  the  Apostle.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Durer  (1471-1528).  the  Ger- 
man painter.  Presented  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Now  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Philippe,  St.    See  St.  Philippb. 

Philipse  Manor-House.  A  stone 
mansion  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  a 
part  of  which  was  built  in  1682, 
and  the  remainder  in  1745.  It  is 
an  interesting  relic  by  reason  of 
its  wide  halls  and  antique  wains- 
coting, and  its  aasodationa  with 
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Mary  Phillpee,  the  first  love  of 
George  Washington. 

t*hilUp8  Academy.  1.  A  well- 
known  school  at  Exeter,  N.H., 
founded  in  1781  bv  John  Phil- 
lips, and  richly  endowed.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  country  have  received  a  pre- 
paratory education  here. 

2.  A  school  in  Andover,  Mass., 
endowed  by  the  Phillips  family 
in  ins. 

Philosophers,  The.    See  GBOifE- 

TRICIAKS,     Two      PHIIiOSOPHBBS, 

and  FouB  Phiix>sophsrs. 
Philosophy.    See  School  of  Ath- 

SMS. 

Phooas,  Oolumn  of.  A  column  in 
the  Forum,  Rome,  and  the  one 
referred  to  by  Byron  as 

'*  Tbe  nameleM  eolumn  witb  the  buried 

bSM.** 

The  earth  which  had  accumulat- 
ed around  the  pedestal  was  re- 
moved in  1813,  when  the  inscrip- 
tion showed  that  the  column  was 
raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas,  in 
6Ci8,  by  the  Exarch  Smaragdus. 

999' "  Has  not  the  colnmn  lost  eome- 
thing  of  its  charm  ?  Before,  there  was 
a  beaaty  and  a  mystery  around  it — it 
was  a  voice  that  sounded  from  a  dim 
and  distant  past,  and  therefore  all  tho 
more  impressive.  But  now  the  ideal 
light  has  vanished,  and  the  oolumn 
loses  half  Its  grace,  since  it  speaks  to 
us  of  the  wickedness  of  tyrants  and  the 
weakness  of  slaves.'*        &.  S.  Millard. 

Tally  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried 
base !  Byron. 

Phoebus   and   Aurora.    See   Au- 

KORA. 

Phosniz,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Gapt. 
Inglefield,  May  19, 1853. 

Phoenix   Park.    A  fine  pleasure- 

Sound   and    favorite    resort   in 
ublin,  Ireland. 

Phcsniz  Theatre.    See  Cockpit. 

Phoul-a-Phouka.  A  beautiful  and 
noted  waterfall  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland. 


Phthah.    See  Temple  of  Prthabl 

Physicians,  College  of.  See  Col- 
lege OF  Physicians. 

Pianto  di  Maria.  See  Spasimo, 
Lo. 

Piazetta.  [The  Small  Square.]  A 
public  square  in  Venice,  connect- 
ing with  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 
and  opening  out  upon  the  water 
of  the  harbor.  At  the  foot  of  this 
enclosure  are  the  two  columns  oi 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Theodore. 

The  splendid  approach  to  tbe  PiazHtat 
the  transfer  to  the  gondola  and  Its  soft 
motion;  the  swift  and  still  glide  beneath 
the  balconies  of  palaces— made  up  alto- 
gether a  moment  of  high  happiness. 

N.  P.  WilHi. 

Piazza,  Th^^^  name  given  to  a 
row  of  W^  houses  in  Covent 
Garden,  T  .on,  built  bv  Inigo 
Joi<es,  fr6mii  the  resemblance  it 
bore  to  the  arcades  common  in 
Italian  towns.  The  popularity  of 
this  odd  name  ma^  be  inferred 
from  the  frequency  in  the  baptis- 
mal registers  of  the  time  of  such 
names  as  Paul  Piazza,  Mary  Pi- 
azza, etc. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fishmongers  of 
London,  the  Dory  only  resides  in  the  Dev- 
onsliiresess;  fbr  could  any  of  this  company 
only  convey  one  to  the  Temple  of  luxury 
under  the  Piazza^  where  Af ecklln,  the 
high  priest,  dally  serves  up  his  rich  oflTer- 
ings,  great  would  be  the  reward  of  thst 
fishmonger.  FxeUting, 

And  even  In  Italv  such  places  are 
With  prettier  name  In  softer  accent*  spoke. 
For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  csn  hit  on 
No  place  that's  called  *'  Piazza"  In  OT«at 
Britain.  Byron. 

Piazza,  The.  A  coffee-house,  no 
longer  standing,  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, London .  Sheridan  often  vis- 
ited the  Piazza. 


"Twas  when  the  cap  was 
sparkling  before  us,  and  heaven  gave  a 
portion  of  its  blue,  boys,  blue,  that  I 
remember  the  song  of  Roland  at  the 
Old  Piazza  Coffee  House.  And  now 
where  is  tbe  Old  Piazza  Coffee  House? 
Where  is  Thebes ?    Where  is  Troy  ?  " 

Thackeray. 

Piazza  Barberini.  [Barberini 
Square.]  A  well-known  public 
square  m  Rome,  Italy,  near  the 
Via  Felice. 


"  Wlioever  has  been  in  Rome  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  PioMza  Bar* 
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berinit  in  the  great  sqaare,  with  the 
heautiftil  fountain  where  the  Tritons 
emptv  the  spouting  conch-shell,  from 
-whicn  the  water  springs  upwards  many 
feet."  JI.  C.  Anderaefit  Traru. 


f>\ 


**  The  Piazza  Barberini,  where 
I  lodge,  is  like  a  catafalque  of  stone 
with  a  few  forgotten  tapers  burning  on 
it;  the  feeble  little  lights  seem  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  lugubrious  shroud 
of  shadow,  and  the  indistinct  murmur 
of  the  fountain  in  the  silence  is  like  the 
rustling  of  phantoms."    TainSt  Traiu. 

Piazza  Colonna.  A  square,  facing 
the  CoTSO,  in  Borne,  and  having 
in  its  centre  the  Antonine  Col^ 
umn. 

Piazza  del  Campidofflio.  [Square 
of  the  Capitol?]  A  square  upon 
the  Capltoline  Hill,  Rome,  hav- 
ing upon  one  side  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservators,  upon  the  other 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  at 
the  back  the  Palace  of  the  Sena- 
tor, and  in  the  centre  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
reiius.  This  square,  with  the 
group  of  buildings  upon  it,  taken 
collectively,  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Capitol.  See  also  Capito- 
LiNE  Hill. 

^f  **  The  central  building  in  fh>nt 
is  called  the  Palace  of  the  Senator ;  for 
there  is  still  a  Roman  Senator,  a  harm- 
less puppet  created  by  the  pope,  and 
resembling  one  of  his  namesakes  of 
antiquity  oa  a  chattering  cicerone  re- 
sembles  Cicero.  The  palace  is  not  his 
residence,  but  a  place  where  be  some- 
times comes  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
public  by  holding  a  court."      HiUard. 


"The  building  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  square  to  the  right  as  we 
face  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  Is  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Conscrvatori.  .  .  . 
The  Conservatori  were  originally  ad- 
ministrative offlcers,  the  senator  being 
a  Judicial  maglsirate.  Their  functions 
have  long  since  become  merely  nomi- 
nal." Hillard, 


_^  "Who  has  not  silentlv  won- 
dered on  thinking  of  the  Capitol  t 
This  mighty  word  agitates  you  before- 
hand, and  you  arc  disappointed  on  find- 
ing ft  moderaioly  grand  square  flanked 
by  three  pnlnces  not  at  nil  grand.  Ncv- 
ertheloM,  it  ih  imiiofllng :  a  grand  stone 
Btaircoi^c  Icndini?  up  to  it  giveH  it  a  mon- 
umental entrance.  Taintt  Trart*. 

Then  none  have  I  ofltended.  T  have 
done  no  more  to  Cesar  than  you  shall  do 


to  Brutns.    The  question  of  his  death  ii 
enrolled  in  the  Cental ;  his  glory  not  ex 
tcnuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy:  xua 
his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered 
death.  SkaHtpean. 

Ages  on  ages  shall  your  flute  admire, 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  ex 

pire. 
While  stands  the  CapiMs  Immortal  dome ! 

Bynm. 

Piazza  del  Duomo.  [The  Cathe- 
dral Square.]  A  well-known  pub- 
lic square  in  Florence,  Italy,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
city  have  taken  place. 

Piazza  del  Qran  Duoa.    See  Pia^ 

ZA  DELLA  SlONOBIA. 

I*iazza  del  Popolo.  [Sqaare  of  the 
People.]  A  square,  near  the  Por- 
ta ael  Popolo,  in  Borne,  from 
which  three  streets  radiate  into 
the  city —  the  Babuino,  the  Corso, 
and  the  Bipetta.  See  Obelisk 
OF  THE  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

Piazza  della  Annunziata.  [Square 
of  the  Annunziata.]  A  well- 
known  public  square  in  Florence, 
Italy.  It  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades and  adorned  with  an  cKiues- 
trian  statue,  fountains,  and  busts 
of  the  Medici  family. 

Piazza  della  Sisnoria.  [Square  of 
the  Signory.]  The  great  public 
square  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  the 
scene  of  all  the  principal  events 
in  its  history.  It  was  long  called 
the  Piazza  di  Gran  Duca,  Square 
of  the  Grand  Duke  [of  Tuscany], 
but  now  bears  again  the  still  more 
ancient  name  of  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria. 


*<  One  of  the  0rst  places  which 
a  traveller  visits  in  Florence  is  the  PI- 
azza  del  Oran  Duca,  a  place  not  inopoa- 
ing  from  its  size,  but  intereatSng  from 
its  historical  associations,  and  the 
works  of  art  which  aro  here  aaacm» 
bled.'*  mUard, 

Piazza  di  Qran  Duca.    Sde  Piazza 

della  SlONORlA. 

Piazza  di  Spagna.  [Spanish 
Square.]  A  square  of  a  triangu- 
lar form  in  Borne,  so  called  from 
the  residence  (Palazzo  di  Spagna) 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador  which 
is  situated  upon  it.    The  square 
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is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
above  it,  and  connected  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps,  is  the 
church  of  La  Trinitk  de'^  Monti. 


.  '*  This  flight  of  steps  leads  from 
the  Ffaata  di  Spagna  to  the  promenade 
on  the  Pincio,  and,  crowned  as  it  is  with 
the  fa^de  of  the  church  of  the  Trin- 
itji  de'  Monti,  and  the  Egyptian  obelislc 
in  front  of  the  church,  it  xorms  one  of 
the  noblest  architectural  combinations 
to  be  seen  in  Rome  or  anywhere  else." 

BiUard. 

And,  veiling  thus  my  discontent. 
This  missive  o'er  the  main 

Unto  my  Mend  at  Rome  1  sent. 
In  the  sunny  '*  Square  qf  Spain/' 

T.  W.Panont. 

piazxa  Navona.  A  large  square 
in  Rome,  ornamented  with  three 
fountains.  It  has  served  as  a 
market  since  1447. 


"  The  Piazza  Nsvona  is  an  Ir- 
regular area  of  an  oblong  shape  about 
850  feet  in  length  and  1«)  in  breadth. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  it  is  an 
Immense  fountain  in  the  centre,  which 
la  one  of  the  heaviest  sins  against  good 
taste  that  was  ever  laid  upon  the  much- 
enduring  earth.  .  .  .  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
sluices  which  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
great  fountain  are  stopped,  and  all  the 
central  portions  of  the  Flazza  are  over- 
flowed to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet. 
The  populace  tnen,  obeying  that  im- 
pulse which  draws  all  living  things 
towards  water  in  hot  weather,  rush  to 
the  temporary  lake  in  eager  crowds. 
Horses,  oxen,  and  donkeys  are  driven 
Into  the  cooling  water ;  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  stately  coach  of  a  Ro- 
man principe  to  the  clumsy  wagon  of  a 
contodino,  roll  through  them.  ...  On 
these  occasions  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Piazza  not  reached  by  the  water,  and 
especially  the  capacious  steps  of  the 
church  of  St.  Agnes,  are  occupied  by 
crowds  of  idlers.  .  .  .  And  the  whole 
spectacle  is  described  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  Rome.** 

I  went  (AS  was  my  usual  costome)  and 
•pent  an  aftemoone  In  Piaxxa  Navona,  as 
well  to  see  what  antiqultie«  I  could  pur- 
chase among  the  people  who  held  mercat 
there,  as  to  heare  the  montebanks  prate 
and  distribute  their  medicines.  This  was 
formerly  the  Circus  or  Agonalet^  dedicated 
to  sports  and  pastimes,  and  l»  now  the 
greatest  mercat  of  the  Citty,  having  three 
most  noble  fountalnes,  and  the  stately 
palaces  of  the  PamflliJ,  to  which  add  two 
convents  for  flriars  and  nunit  all  Spanish. 

John  Evelyn,  1614. 


Piazza  S.  Marco.    See  St.  Mask's 

Squarb. 

Picador.  A  picture  by  Jean  L^on 
G^rome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Piccadilly.  A  leading  street  in 
London,  consisting  oi  shops  and 
fashionable  dwelling-houses,  said 
to  be  so  called  from  the  ruifs,  or 
*•  pickadils,"  worn  by  the  gal- 
lants of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
the  stiffened  points  of  which  re- 
sembled spear-heads  or  picar- 
dills,  a  diminutive  of  pica,  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  name  for 
spear.  "  Piccadille  "  is  however 
referred  to  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  these  collars,  and 
it  is  surmised  by  Jesse  that  the 
collar  may  have  been  so  called 
from  being  worn  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  Piccadilla  House-, 
which  in  turn  may  have  ta**^^ 
its  name  from  the  Spanish  pect 
dillo  (a  venial  fault). 

Will  spear,  or  sword-stlck>  thrust  at 
him  [the  Sleur  de  Lamotte],  (or  supposed 
to  be  thrust),  through  window  of  hacsney- 
coach.  In  Pieeadilly  of  the  Babylon  of 
Fog,  where  he  Jolts  disconsolate,  not  let 
out  the  imprisoned  animal  existence  ? 

Carlyle, 

I  returned  on  foot  to  Pieeadilly;  again 
the  London  weather  begins  — tne  small 
and  constant  rain,  the  dissolvlnfr  mud. 

Tatne,  Trcau, 

Picpus.  Bue  de.  A  street  near  the 
Barriere  du  Trdne,  Paris. 

Picta'  WalL  See  Hadrian's  Wall. 

Pictured  Hocks.  A  series  of  sand- 
stone bluffs  extending  for  about 
five  miles  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  rising  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  from 
50  to  nearly  200  feet.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  very  curious 
manner  in  which  large  portions 
of  the  surface  have  been  colored 
by  bands  of  brilliant  hues.  The 
French  voyageurs  call  these  cliffs 
Les  Povtails,  from  the  strange 
forms  into  which  they  have  been 
excavated  and  worn  by  the  surf 
which  the  lake  has  for  centuries 
dashed  against  their  base. 


> 


Westward  by  the  Big-Sea- Water, 

"  the  roclsy  h 

To  the  Pictured  Rock*  of  sandstone. 


Came  unto  the  roclcy  headlands, 


Looking  ovtr  lake  and  landscape. 

Longfellow 
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He's  whIttlliKt  by  8t.  Mary'a  Falls, 
Upon  hiK  loaded  wain ;  ,  „    . 

He's  iiieasttTlng  o'er  tlie  Pictured  Roen, 
With  eager  eyca  of  gain.  WhiUter. 

Pierre  aux  Dames.  A  remarkable 
stone  block  with  female  figures 
in  relief,  thought  to  be  of  Celtic 
orifirin,  formerly  standing  on  a 
little  hill  near  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, but  now  transferred  to  the 
city.  [Called  also  Fieire  aux 
Files.] 

Pierre  de  S&n.    See  Stone  of  SAn. 

Pierre  Lev^e.  A  Dmidic  monu- 
ment near  Poitiers,  France,  con- 
sisting of  several  blocks  of  sand- 
stone. It  is  alluded  to  by  Rab- 
elais, who  ascribes  the  erection 
of  it  to  Pantagruel. 

Pietli,  La.  [Pity,  compassionate 
sorrow.]  A  very  common  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
great  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  the  Virgin  as  the  Mourn- 
ing Mother  (Mater  Dolorosa)  is 
exhibited  holding  her  dead  Son 
in  her  arms,  or  in  her  lap,  or  ly- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  lamenting 
over  him. 

469^  "  This  incident  has  no  mention 
in  the  Gospels ;  but  Art  would  have 
been  cold  in  feeling  and  barren  in  in- 
vention if  she  had  not  perceived  a  va- 
cant  place  here,  waiting  to  be  filled 
with  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes 
that  Nature  presents.    For  It  was  the 
old  as  It  is  the  ever-new  story,  that 
lamentation  over  the  Dead.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  Pietdt  to  those  who  consider  some 
of  its  finest  examples,  has  a  twofold 
sense,  —the  sorrow  of  a  mother  weep- 
ing for  her  son,  and  also  the  last  strong 
cry  of  our  humanity.  .  .  .  Yet  natural 
as  this  subject  appears,  it  was  not  of 
early  invention.    The  very  word  Pietk 
would  have  found  no  place  in  early 
art,  where  Faith  and  not  Pity  was  the 
paramount  object.    It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  subject  arose  In  Italy  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  century,  when  Art 
and  Nature  bognn  to  recognize  what 
each  could  do  for  the  other;  and   it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  pen  of  the  the  writer  or  the  pencil 
of  the  painter  took  the  initiative." 

Lady  Eastlake. 

Of  the  numerous  compositions 
upon  this  theme,  the  following 
may  be  named  as  among  the 
more  celebrated  and  better 
known. 


Pieth.  A  small  picture  by  An- 
thony van  Dyck  (1599-1641),  and 
one  of  his  admired  works.  In 
the  Munich  Gallery.  There  is 
also  a  larger  picture  upon  this 
subject  by  the  same  painter  in 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Pieia.  A  picture  by  Giovanni 
Bellini  (1426-1516).  In  the  Brera 
at  Milan,  Italy.  Other  examples 
of  this  subject  by  this  master  are 
in  the  Lochis-Carrara  Gallery, 
Bergamo,  in  the  Vatican,  at  To- 
ledo, in  the  Stuttgardt  Gallery, 
and  elsewhere. 

Pieia.  A  picture  ascribed  to 
Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1606),  the 
Italian  painter.  Now  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum. 

Pieta,  A  picture  by  Antonio 
Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio 
(14^-1534).  In  the  Gallery  of 
Farma,  Italy. 

Pieia.  A  celebrated  marble 
group  by  Michael  Angelo  (1474- 
1664)  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  representing 
the  Virgin  with  the  dead  body  of 
Christ  upon  her  knees.  It  >vas 
one  of  Michael  Angelo's  earliest 
works,  executed  in  nis  24th  year, 
and  said  to  be  the  only  one  upon 
which  he  has  inscribed  his  name. 

j|9- « Michael  Angelo*s  principal 
work,  however,  —  that  work  by  which 
he  suddenly  passed  from  being  an  es- 
teemed artist  to  be  the  most  famous 
sculptor  in  Italy, —  is  at  the  present 
day  as  good  as  veiled;  the  mourning 
Mivry  with  her  dead  Son  in  her  lap,  — 
>la  Pietk,*  as  the  Italians  call  the 
group.  Placed  at  first  in  a  side  chapel 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  it  re- 
ceived another  place  on  the  rebuilding 
of  Uie  church,  and  now  again  stands  in 
a  side  chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  so  hicfa, 
however,  and  in  such  a  fatal  light,  that 
It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  it,  either  near  or  at  a 
distance.'*  Orimnit  Trans. 

Jt^ "  In  none  of  his  works  has  bo 
displayed  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
design  and  anatomy,  or  more  profound 
truth  of  expression."      SmeH  BreUm. 

j(^"His  [Michael  Angclo'sl  Vir- 
gin's  head,  generally  of  an  unsympa- 
thetic type,  is  here  appropriate  In  its 
grandly  ab«tracl  and  solemn  character, 
a  grief  locked  within,  stony  as  the  ma- 
terial in  which  it  Is  rendered.  .  .  .  The 
curious  flatness  of  the  Saviour's  face  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  a  mis- 
culculaUon  of  the  size  of  the  marble.*' 

Lady  EatUake. 

Pieta,  A  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (1469-1517).  In  the 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Pieta,  An  admired  picture  by 
Francesco  Francia  (1450-1518). 
Now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Pieta.  An  admired  picture  by 
Pietro  Penigino  (144(>-1624).  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 


' "  Peniglno*8  exquisite   picture 

In  the  Pitti,  a  work  In  woich  there  are 
more  beautiful  heads  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  in  the  world.'* 

Lady  EoiUaJu. 

Pieth,  A  picture  by  Raphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  usually  styled 
a  PieUt,  but  properlv  a  "Deposi- 
tion Irom  the  Gross.^' 


"  This  wonderfbl  drawing  (there 
Is  no  JlnUhed  picture)  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Fries,  and  then  be- 
longed to  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  There  is  a 
good  engraving.'*  JTrs.  Jame»on. 

Pieta,  A  picture  by  Andrea 
Vannucchi,  called  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (1487-1531),  the  Italian 
painter,  and  considered  one  of 
bis  best  works.  In  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery,  Vienna,  Austria. 
There  is  another  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Flor- 
ence,  Italy. 

Pieta.  A  celebrated  picture  by 
Guido  Beni  (1575- 1642),  represent- 
ing the  body  of  Christ  on  a  bier, 
with  the  weeping  mother  ana 
two  angels  at  the  sides,  and  be- 
low the  patron  saints  of  Bologna. 
In  the  Gallery  at  Bologna,  Italy. 


*'  This  wonderful  picture  was 
dedicated  as  an  act  of  penance  and 
piety,  by  the  magistrates  of  Bologna, 
1616,  and  placed  in  their  chapel  in  ihe 
church  of  the  *  Mcndlcanti,*  otherwise 
B.  Marla-della-Pletli.  It  hung  there 
for  two  centuries  for  the  consolation 
of  the  afflicted.  It  is  now  placed  In 
the  Academy  of  Bologna  for  the  admi- 
ration of  connoisseurs." 

Mr9.  Jameson. 

Pieta.  A  small  altar-piece  by 
Hans  Memling  (d.  1495),  the 
Flemish  painter.  Now  in  the  St. 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
giiun. 


Fitft^,  Mont  de.  See  Moirr  db 
"Prkrk. 

Pietra  del  Bando.  [Stone  of  Proc- 
lamation.] A  porphyry  pillar 
standing  near  St.  Mark's  Church 
in  Venice,  Italy,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  ancient 
laws  oi  the  Republic  of  Venice 
were  proclaimea. 

Pietro,  San.  See  San  Pibtbo  in 
MoNTORio  and  San  Pietro  in 

VlNCOLI. 

Figna.  A  gigantic  flnial,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  nr-cone,  which  once 
crowned  the  summit  of  Hadrian's 
Mausoleum.  Now  in  the  garden 
of  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


'*  This  pine  cone,  of  bronze,  was 
set  originally  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  After  this  im- 
perial sepulchre  had  undergone  many 
evil  fates,  and  as  its  ornaments  wcro 
stripped  one  by  one  from  It,  the  cone 
was  in  the  sixth  century  taken  down 
and  carried  off  to  adorn  a  fountain, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  dustv  and  thirsty  pilgrims,  in  a 

{>illared  enclosure,  callcu  tne  ParadiMo^ 
n  front  of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  it  remained  for  centuries;  and 
when  the  old  church  gave  way  to  tho 
new,  it  was  put  where  it  now  stands, 
useless  and  out  of  place,  in  the  trim  and 
formal  gardens  of  the  Papal  l*alace. 
...  At  the  present  day  it  serves  tho 
bronze-workers  of  Rome  as  a  model 
for  an  inkstand,  such  os  is  seen  in  tho 
shop  windows  every  winter,  and  is  sold 
to  travellers,  few  of  whom  know  the 
history  and  poetry  belonging  to  the 
original.**  C.  E.  Norton. 

49* "  I  have  looked  daily  over  tho 
lonely,  sunny  gardens,  where  the  wide 
sweeping  orange-walks  end  in  some 
distant  view  of  the  ud  and  distant 
Gompagna;  .  .  .  and  where  the  hugo 
bronze  pine  by  which  Dante  measured 
his  great  giant  yet  stands  in  the  midst 
of  graceful  vases  and  bas-reliefs 
wrought  in  former  ages,  and  the  more 
graceful  blossoms  blown  within  the 
very  hour."  J/r«.  Eemble. 

Ilia  face  appeared  to  me  as  lonff  and  lari'e 
As  Is  at  Rome  the  pine  cuiic  or  St.  Peter's, 
And  in  proportion  were  the  other  boneR. 
Dantf.    In/emo,    XXXI.,    Lonafellow't 
Tran^ation. 

Pigott  Diamond.  A  diamond, 
weighing  49  carats,  and  estimat- 
ed to  be  worth  £40,000,  brought 
to  England  by  Earl  Pigott,  and 
sold  in  1801. 
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Pilate's  House.  See  Bienzi's 
House. 

Pilgrim  HalL  An  edifice  in  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  containing  many  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  of  the  old  colonial 
days.  Among  the  more  noted 
curiosities  here  preserved  are  the 
chair  of  Gov.  Cfarver,  the  sword 
of  Miles  Standish,  the  gun-barrel 
with  which  King  PhiUp,  the 
brave  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
was  killed,  and  many  original 
documents  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny. 

Pilgrim  Oak.  A  tree  in  front  of 
Newstead  Park,  England,  known 
throughout  that  region  of  coun- 
try as  the  Pilgrim  Oak. 

49"  "  It  is  a  venerable  tree,  of  great 
size,  overshadowing  a  wide  area  of 
the  road.  Under  its  shade  the  rustics 
of  the  neighborhood  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  on  certain  holidays, 
and  celebrate  their  rural  festivals. 
This  custom  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  several  genera- 
tions, until  the  oak  had  acquired  a 
kind  of  sacred  character.  The  *  old 
Lord  Byron,'  however,  in  whose  eyes 
nothing  was  sacred,  when  he  laid  nis 
desolating  hand  on  the  groves  and  for- 
ests of  Newstead,  doomed  likewise 
this  traditional  tree  to  the  axe.  Fortu- 
tunately  the  good  people  of  Notting- 
ham heard  of  the  danger  of  their  fa- 
vorite oak,  and  hastened  to  ransom  it 
ft-om  destruction.  Tbev  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  it  to  tne  poet,  when 
he  came  to  the  estate."  Irving. 

Pilgrims.     See  Ehbarkatiok  of 

THE  PiLOKIMS,  LANDING  OF    THE 

Pilgrims,  and  Supper  at  £m- 

MAUS. 

Pillar  of  Trajan.  See  Trajak's 
Column. 

Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name 
given  in  ancient  times  to  the 
mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla, 
standing  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  one  on  the  European,  the  other 
on  the  African,  shore  of  the  straits 
which  connect  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Atlantic.  The  present 
names  of  these  mountains  are  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  Jebel 
Zatout. 

Piilow,  Fort.    See  Fort  Pillow. 


PUot  Butte.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  being  a 
mound  of  rock  and  earth  stand- 
ing on  the  level  plain,  one  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  huge  mon- 
umental and  often  fantastically 
shaped  mountains  which  are 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  this  part  of  its 
course. 

Pimento,  Aceademia  del.  A  Flor- 
entine academy  founded  in  1657. 

Pimlico.  A  district  in  London, 
formerly  noted  for  its  public  gar- 
dens, which  were  often  mentioned 
by  the  early  English  dramatists. 

Gallants,  men  and  women. 

And  of  nil  sorts,  tag-rag,  been  seen  to  flock 
here 

In  threaves,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  sec- 
ond HoKBden, 

In  days  of  JHmlico  and  Eje-brlght. 

Of  course  the  people  came  In  uncompellod, 
Ijsme,  blind,  and  worse,  —  sick,  surruwfiii, 

and  worse, 
The  humors  cf  the  peccant  social  wonod 
All  pressed  out,  poured  out  upon  Pimhea. 

Mr*,  Brtncntng, 

Pin,  Society  of  the.  See  Societt 
OF  THE  Pin. 

Pinacotheca.  [Gr.  PtrMo^nKif,  a  col- 
lection of  pictures.]  1.  The  name 
^ven  to  a  gallery  of  paintings  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  which, 
though  not  containing  more  than 
50  pictures,  includes  some  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  art,  among 
which  are  the  Transfiguration, 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  tJie 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  pic- 
ture galleries,  notably  to  the  nne 
collection  in  Munich.     See  Pika- 

KOTHEK. 

2.  A  chamber  of  the  Propylsea, 
at  Athens,  so  called  from  its  walls 
being  covered  with  paintings. 

Pinakothek.  [Gr.  viVa(,  a  picture, 
Htf^f  a  collection.]  A  celebrated 
picture-gallery  in  Munich,  Bava^ 
ria.  It  is  a  magnificent  building 
of  yellow  sandstone,  530  feet  long, 
containing  a  very  fine  collection 
of  pictures.  Above  the  cornice 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  build- 
inf^  stand  25  colossal  statues  of 
painters  by  Schwanthaler.  The 
name  Pinacotheca  is  also  some- 
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times  applied  to  other  galleries  of 
paintings,  in  particular  to  the  col- 
lection in  the  Vatican,  Borne. 
See  supra. 


••The  Pinakothek,  with  its  ele- 
vated windows  in  the  roof,  has  fh>m 
the  spot  on  which  I  am  standing  the 
appearance  of  a  \Arge  hot-house  or  con- 
seryatory,  and  such  it  is.  In  the  Pin- 
akothek  are  all  the  varieties  of  glowing 
plants,  and  the  saloons  are  equally  as 
gorgeous  as  the  flowers." 

Jffans  Chriitian  Andersen. 

iHiician  HilL  [Ital.  Monte  Pincio, 
Lat.  CollU  Hortulorumr  the  hill  of 
pleasure-grounds.]  A  celebrated 
eminence  at  Rome,  and  the  fav- 
orite promenade  of  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  original  seven  hills. 
The  Pincian  was  once  covered 
with  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
Boman  citizens. 


*<  The  Monte  Plnclo  Itself  is  a 
space  of  only  a  few  acres  In  extent, 
planted  with  trees  and  shmhhery.  .  .  . 
The  charm  of  this  promenade  consists 
in  the  splendid  prospects  which  it  com> 
mands  on  every  side.  On  the  north 
and  east  it  overlooks  the  varied  and 
undulating  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  with  their  fountains,  their  pic- 
turesque edifices,  and  the  walks  that 
wind  and  turn  under  broad  canopies  of 
oaks  and  pines.  Beyond  these  a  su- 
perb panorama  of  the  Campagna  and 
the  Baolne  and  Alban  hills  Is  embraced 
at  a  glance.  On  the  west  .  .  .  the  view 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  mod- 
em city,  including  the  Janiculum,  the 
Vatican,  St.  Peter's,  and  the  regular 
outline  of  Monte  Bfario,  crowned  with 
Its  dark  line  of  cypresses.  .  .  .  No- 
where in  the  world  is  seen  a  greater 
varietv  of  equipages  than  on  the  Pincio 
On  a  nne  winter's  afternoon." 

Billard. 


"  The  Pincian  Hill  is  the  favor- 
ite promenade  of  the  Koman  aristocra- 
cy. At  the  present  day,  however,  like 
most  other  Koman  possessions,  it  be- 
longs less  to  the  native  inhabitants  than 
to  the  barbarians  ft-om  Gaul,  Great 
Britain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  who  have 
established  a  peaceful  usurpation  over 
all  that  is  enjoyable  or  memorable  in 
the  Eternal  City."  Hawthorne. 

Pinoio.    See  Pincian  Hill. 

Pineta,  La.  [The  pine-grove.]  A 
very  celebrated  pine-forest  near 
the  city  of  Ravenna  in  Italy.  It 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  Dante, 


of  Byron,  and  of  many  other 
poets.  Co  vino  says,  *'  Here  grows 
a  spacious  pine  forest,  which 
stretches  along  the  sea  between 
Bavenna  and  Gervia." 

A  softly-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  In  itself,  upon  the  forehead  smote  me 
>io  heavier  Mow  than  of  a  gentle  wind. 
Whereat  the  branche.4  lightly  tremulous. 
Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward 

that  side 
Where  its  first-shadow  casts  the  Holy 

Mountain; 
Yet    not    flrom  their  upright  direction 

swayed. 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 
Bhould  lesve  the  practice  of  each  art  of 

theirs: 
But  with  full  ravishment  the  hours  of 

prime. 
Singing,  received  they  in  the  midst  of 

leaves 
That  ever  bore  a  burden  to  their  rhymes. 
Such  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gath- 
ering on 
Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of 

Chiassl, 
When  Eolus  unlooses  the  Rirocco. 
Dante,  Purgatorio,  XXVJJI.,  Lonofet 
low  t  Tranalatiim, 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight,  —  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which    bounds    Bavenna's  immemorial 

Booted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  fiow'd 

o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  fure^tl  which  Boccacclo^s  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground 

tome. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 

thee !  Byron. 

It  [the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinaris-iii- 
classe]  is  still  seen  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  solitary  marshy  plain  near  Kavenna, 
surrounded  with  rice-grounds,  and  on  the 
verge  of  that  vast  melancholy jp<f»e-/orM< 
made  famous  in  the  worlu  or  Boccaccio, 
Dante,  and  Byron.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Finkham  Notch.  A  mountain  pass 
in  the  White  Mountain  region  in 
Kew  Hampshire,  in  the  township 
of  Jackson.  It  was  named  after 
Capt.  Daniel,  who,  about  1790, 
buHt  a  road  through  the  notch. 

Pinta,  The.  One  of  the  three  lit- 
tle vessels  with  which  Columbus 
set  sail  for  America  from  Palos, 
Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492. 
Tne  Pinta  was  commanded  by 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  a  famous  Spanish 
navigator. 

As  early  voyagers  over  untried  realms 
of  ivaftte,  we  have  already  ohaertrpd  the 
signs  of  land,  'ilie  green  twig  and  fre^h 
red  berr>'  have  floated  by  our  bark ;  the 
odors  of  the  shore  fan  our  faces;  iiav,  we 
may  seem  to  descry  the  distant  gleam  of 
light,  and  hear  firom  the  more  earnest  oh* 
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aenren.  as  Colomboi  licanL  alter  mid- 
night, from  I  he  m^t-head  vt  the  Pimta^ 
the  juyfui  cry  of  Lamd!  Lamdt  and  lo!  a 
new  world  broke  upoo  hit  early  monilng 
gaze.  C  Sumner. 

Pio-Clementino.  Museo.  See  Mu- 
SEO  Pio-Clementino. 

Fiombi.    See  Leads,  Thb. 

Pioneer,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  Capt.  Belcher  in  1852. 

Pisa,  Baptistery  of.  See  Baptist- 
sky  OF  Pisa. 

Pisa  CathedraL  Tltal.  Duomo  di 
Pisa.]  A  beautiful  and  noted 
church,  making  one  of  the  famous 
gronp  of  marble  buildings  in 
Pisa,  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptist- 
ery, the  LeaninK  Tower,  ana  the 
Campo  Santo.  It  was  erected  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

Pisa,  Iieaning  Tower  of.  See 
Leaning  Towsu. 

Pisani  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Pi- 
snni.]  A  splendid  fifteenth-cen- 
tury palace  in  Venice,  Italy. 

Pisaro  Family.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (1477-1576),  repre- 
senting the  members  of  that 
family  engaged  in  adoring  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Gloriosa  de' 
Frari,  Venice,  Italy. 

Pitt  Diamond.  This  stone,  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  diamonds  in  the  world, 
was  brought  from  India  b^  Mr. 
Pitt  (grandfather  of  William 
Pitt),  and  by  him  sold  to  the  Re- 
gent of  Orleans,  in  1717,  for  £135,- 
<XX).  It  was  placed  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  France,  was  set 
in  the  handle  of  Bonaparte's 
sword  of  state,  and  was  shown 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1866. 
The  weight  of  the  Pitt  diamond 
is  137  carats.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Regent  Diamond. 

The  Krand  Pitt  diamond^  —  the  Queen's 
own  Ntar  of  the  earter.  —  a  sample  of  otto 
•f  ruHCS  at  a  gutnea  a  drop,  would  not  ho 
handled  more  curiounly.  or  moro.  respect- 
fliliy,  than  this  porcelain  card  of  the 
Baroness.  7%ackeray. 

Uftlng  the  grern  v*il.  to  nee  what  in- 
Taloable  it  hid,  tliey  descried  there,  amii 


down  snd  rich  wltite  wrappscea*  no  Pm 
JMamond  or  llapaburg  RcKaum.  but.  tn 
the  soiteat  sleep,  a  little  red-colored  In- 
fant I  Carifte. 

Pitt,  Fort.    See  Fort  du  Qcbsne. 

Pitti  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Pitti.] 
A  royal  palace  in  Florence,  Italy. 
It  was  begun  by  Luca  litti,  the 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family, 
about  the  year  1435,  and  contains 
a  very  rich  and  noted  col]<$ction 
of  paintings.  It  is  of  immense 
size,  the  front  being  460  feet  in 
length,  three  stories  (of  40  feet 
each)  high  in  the  centre,  and  with 
the  centres  of  its  windows  24  feet 
apart. 

49- "  There  ia  no  palace  in  Europe 
to  compare  It  to  for  grandeur,  tbouRfa 
many  may  surpaaa  it  in  elegance.  Tiie 
dealgn  is  said  to  have  been  by  Brunei- 
leachi,  but  It  ia  doubtftil  how  ikr  thia  is 
the  caac,  or,  at  all  eventa,  bow  much 
may  be  due  to  Michelozzi,  who  cer- 
tainly aaaleted  in  its  erection,  or  to 
Ammanati,  who  continued  the  build- 
ing, left  incomplete  at  Bninelleecbi*s 
death,  in  1444.*'  Fergu»9oiL. 


**  I  doubt  If  there  la  a  more  im- 
posing palace  In  Europe;  I  have  not 
Been  one  which  leavea  so  grand  and 
aimple  an  impreaaion.'* 

7*ain#,  7Vcr«4. 

And  when  the  fiice  waa  flnished,  throat 

and  hands. 
Her  cameriera  carried  him,  in  bate 
Of  the  Engltsh-fluhioncd  shroud,  the  latt 

brucade 
She  dresaed  In  at  tba  PitH.  

Borne  gaa-llghta  tremble  along  squaxva 

and  streets; 
Tbe  Pittt^i  pataee-ftont  is  drawn  In  lire. 

Mn.  Brownimg. 

Bttch  conditions  are  not  exactly  fltt  d 
for  ordlnan'  treatment  of  design ;  yet  the 
shop-fl-ont  architect  delighta  in  Ignortiig 
them  altogether,  and  In  loading  his  upper 
stories  with  pediments,  ctiinmns,  nicncs, 
and  cornices.  Just  aa  If  they  stood  on  a 
basement  as  solid  aa  that  of  the  Pttti 
Palaee.  C.  L.  Eattlakt. 

Pius  III.  A  remarkable  portrait 
by  Titian  (1477-1576),  of  which 
there  are  many  replicas  and  cop- 
ies. In  the  Hermitage,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

Place  Dauphine.  A  place  in  Paris 
which  was  designed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1608,  and  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
his  son,  the  Dauphin  Louis 
XIU. 
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place  de  Qrhve.    See  Placb  de 

L'  H6TEL  DS  ViLLB. 

place  de  la  Bastille.  This  place 
in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  fiercest  struggles  in  June, 
lSi%.  The  largestnarricade  was 
thrown  up  liere,  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine;  and  here  Gen. 
Negrier  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  were  stnick  down.  Here 
stood  the  famous  prison  known 
as  the  Bastille.  Here  ends  the 
line  of  the  original  boulevards, 
and  here  begins  the  Faubourg  St. 

'  Autoiue.    See  Bastille. 

Polaed  In  tby  beauty  o'er  tb«  TAiilti  of 

doom. 
Time  wan,  ere  thy  bright  presence  bathed 

the'*  Place** 
In  borrowed  •umhine,  when  the  Bastille 

towers 
Frowned  oa  the  passer-by. 

Qmrge  Gordon  MeOrae. 

Place  de  la  Ooncorde.  A  square 
in  Paris,  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
connected  with  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  has  been  called  also 
Place  Louis  XV.,  and  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  Obelisk  de  Luxor,  which  once 
stood  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Thebes,  as  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Sesostris,  1550  (?)  years  before 
Christ.  It  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  guillotine  was  erected 
in  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Here 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  Bastille  in  1789.  In 
17^,  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 

•  toinette  were  beheaded  here ;  and 
in  1848  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  was  celebrated  here 
with  much  rejoicing.  It  is  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
squares  in  Paris  or  in  any  city. 
See  Obelisk  of  Luxor. 


"What  la  there  In  Europe  — 
nay,  In  the  world— equal  to  thief  In 
the  centre  the  mighty  obelisk  of  red 
granite  pierces  the  sky;  on  either 
band  showers  of  silver  spray  are  thrown 
up  fh>m  splendid  bronze  fountains; 
statues  and  pillars  of  gilded  bronse 
sweep  in  a  grand  circle  round  the 
square;  and  on  each  side  magnificent 
vistas  lead  the  eye  o£f,  and  combine  the 
distant  with  the  near,  to  complete  this 
unpuralleled  v\ew.**      Bayard  Taylor. 

**  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  a 


most  splendid  square,  Inrge  enough  for 
a  nation  to  erect  trophies  in  of  all  its 
triumphs;  and  on  one  side  of  it  is 
the  Tulleries,  on  the  opposite  side  the 
Champs  Blys^s,  and,  on  a  third,  the 
Seine,  adown  which  we  saw  large  cakes 
of  ice  floating,  beneath  the  arches  of  a 
bridge.'*  I/awthorne. 

Place  de  la  Pucelle.  [Place  of  the 
Maid.l  A  place  in  Rouen,  France, 
named  in  memory  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
serving  to  mark  the  spot  where 
she  was  burned  In  1431. 

Here  blooms  the  legend,  fM  by  Time  and 
Chance, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  though  with  cen- 
turies old. 
The  whitest  Illy  on  the  shield  of  France, 
With  heart  of  virgin  gold. 

Maria  LowelL 

Place  de  1'  Hdtel  de  ViUe.  The 
large  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  ville,  Paris.  Here  was  for- 
merly the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  the 
'  scene  of  many  executions,  and 
of  some  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
revolutions  of  1830, 1848,  and  1872. 

49"  "  The  Place  de  Gr^ve  is,  in  the 
history  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting localities  the  stranger  could  be 
induced  to  visit.  For  many  centuries 
it  was  the  spot  on  which  criminals 
were  executed;  and,  besides  having 
been  thus  appropriated  to  scenes  of 
horror,  its  pavement  has  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  almost 
every  revolution  that  has  occurred. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  1848,  it  was  .the 
scene  of  a  A-ightf^l  mutiny  in  favor  of 
the  Provisional  Government;  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  following  month  an  at 
tempt  to  overturn  that  Government 
was  foiled  here  by  the  steady  attitude 
of  the  National  Guard.'* 

Sir  Francit  B.  Uead, 

Place  des  Consuls.  See  Placb 
M^H^MET  All 

Place  des  Viotoires.  A  circular 
Hpace  in  Paris  built  in  1H86  by 
Mansard,  and  surrounded  by 
houses.  A  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  the  centre,  raised  by  the  Due 
de  la  Feuillade,  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  Its  place 
is  now  taken  by  another  of  the 
same  monarch. 

Place  du  Carrousel.  A  large  pub- 
lic square  in  Paris,  near  the  Tui- 
leries,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  tournament  held  here  by 
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Loais  XIV.  in  1662.  A  portion  of 
the  place  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
this  court  stands  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806.  The 
long  gallery  of  French  pictures, 
which  connects  the  Louvre  with 
the  Tuileries,  is  on  the  south  side 
of  this  square.  The  Revolution- 
ary guillotine  was  first  set  up 
here.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  space  occu- 
pied by  this  square  was  covered 
with  houses,  churches,  etc.;  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  land 
between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre  was  begun  by  Napoleon 
I.,  and  continued  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Napoleon  III.,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1858,  removed 
the  remaining  houses,  finished 
the  palatial  structures,  and  car- 
ried out  the  whole  plan  for  the 
magnificent  Place  du  Carrousel, 
at  an  expense  of  £1,600,000.  See 
Arc  du  Cabrousbl. 

Place  du  Palais  BoyaL  On  the 
south  front  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
Paris.  Here  was  a  small  square 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
confiict  between  some  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Guard  and  the  insurgents 
in  1848. 

place  du  Trdne.  A  large  space  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  Here  was  the  guillotine 
(afterwards  removed  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde)  from  June  9  to 
July  27, 17»4;  and  here  1,270  per- 
sons were  executed  by  that  in- 
strument. 

Place  M6h6met  Ali.  A  large 
square  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  for- 
merly called  Place  des  Consuls, 
but  usually  known  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  as  the  Great 
Square.  It  is  the  European  cen- 
tre of  the  city.  Here  are  the 
chief  shorts,  business  offices,  and 
hotels,  wnile  the  interior  of  the 
square  forms  an  agreeable  prom- 
enade. 

place  of  Wailing  of  the  Jews. 
A  famous  spot  in  Jerusalem,  be- 
ing a  narrow  enclosed  space  near 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 


Haram,  which  includes  the  site  of 
the  old  temple  on  Mount  Moriah, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
part  remaining  of  Solomon's  tem- 

Ele  wall.  To  this  place  the  Jews 
ave  for  centuries  come  once  a 
week,  every  Friday,  to  mourn 
over  the  desolation  of  Israel. 
Men,  women,  and  children  may 
be  seen  there  in  every  variety  of 
attitude  indicative  of  grief  and 
despondency,  bewailing  their  dis- 
honored sanctuary. 


**  I  have  sftid  how  proud  and 
prosperouB  looked  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
with  its  marble  buUdiugs,  its  green 
lawns,  the  merry  children,  and  gay  in- 
mates making  holiday ;  all  these  rc-iidy 
and  eager  to  stone  to  death  on  the  in- 
stant any  Jew  or  Christian  wbo  should 
dare  to  bring  bis  homage  to  the  sucred 
spot.  This  is  what  we  saw  within  the 
walls.  We  next  went  round  the  out- 
side, till  we  came,  by  a  narniw,  crooked 
Sassagc,  to  a  desolate  spot,  occupied  by 
esolate  people.  Under  a  high,  ma)»> 
sive,  very  ancient  wall,  was  a  dusty, 
narrow,  enclosed  space,  where  we  saw 
tho  most  mournfm  groups  I  ever  en- 
countered. This  higli  ancient  wall, 
where  weeds  are  springing  from  the 
crevices  of  the  stones,  is  believed  to  be 
a  part,  and  the  only  part  remaining,  of 
Solomon's  temple  wail;  and  here  the 
Jews  come,  every  Friday,  to  their 
Place  of  Walling  as  it  is  called,  to 
mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  BeautiAtl 
House,  and  pray  for  its  restoration. 
What   a  contrast  did  these  humbled 

Seoplo  present  to  the  proud  Mohamme* 
ans  within !  The  women  were  sitting 
in  the  dust,  —  some  wailing  aloud,  some 
repeating  pravers  with  moving  lip«, 
and  others  reading  them  from  books  on 
their  knees.  A  few  children  were  »t 
play  on  the  ground;  and  some  aged 
men  sat  silent,  their  heads  droop<Mi  o;i 
their  breasts.  Several  younger  men 
were  loaning  against  the  wall,  pressing 
their  foreheads  against  the  stones,  and 
resting  their  books  on  their  clasped 
hands  in  the  crevices.  With  some, 
this  wailing  is  no  form ;  for  I  saw  tears 
on  their  cheelcs."  J/ifx^  MarUneau, 

Place  Boyale.  A  square  in  Paris, 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Palais  des  Toumelles. 

Place  St.  Sulpice.  A  place  in  Paris 
which  has  lately  been  ornament- 
ed with  trees,  and  in  which  a 
flower-market  is  held.  In  its  cen- 
tre stands  a  beautiful  fountain 
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erected  by  Napoleon  the  First. 
This  fountain  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pavilion,  and  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  Fduelon,  Bossuet,  Fl^ 
chier,  and  Massillon. 

Place  Vend6me.  This  square  in 
Paris  was  designed  by  Lonis 
XIV.,  who  began  it  to  contain 
public  buildings,  such  as  the 
Mint,  Royal  Library,  etc.  This 
design  was,  however,  abandoned 
except  so  far  as  the  formation  of 
a  square  was  concerned.  In  1806 
a  grand  triumphal  column  was 
erected  by  Napoleon  in  honor  of 
the  victories  achieved  by  the 
French  armies.  This  column  is 
constructed  from   the  metal  of 

•  cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  and  is  140  feet  in 
height.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Napoleon,  and  is  orna- 
mented by  bas-reliefs  of  some  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1805;  also  with  helmets, 
cannon,  and  military  implements 
of  various  kinds.  See  Colokke 
YendOhe. 

The  san  nnrelled  himwlf  In  beauty  brtght, 
The  eves  uf  all  beamed  gladness  aiidde- 

Ugbt. 
Wben,  wltn  nnrufBed  visage,  tbou  didst 

come. 
Hero  of  Prance !  unto  the  Place  Vmdbme 
^To  mark  thy  column  towering  trvm  the 

groand, 
And  the  four  eagles  ranged  the  base 

around.  Vxelor  Hugo^  TVoiu. 

Flaoentia.  A  place  on  the  Hud- 
son, near  Pou|fhkeepsie,  formerly 
the  home  of  James  K.  Paulding 
(1779-1860). 

Pladdia.  See  Mausoleuh  of 
Qalla  Placidia. 

FXaine-des-BecoUets.  A  fine  pub- 
lic square  in  Ghent.  Belgium. 

Plains  of  Abraham.  See  Abra- 
ham. 

plains  of  Chalmette.  A  level  tract 
about  five  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  surrounded 
by  cypress-swamps.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  engagement  known  ais 
the  **  Battle  of  New  Orleans,'* 
Jan.  8, 1815,  between  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Gen.  Jackson 
and  the  British  under   Paken- 


ham,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  A  marble  mouument 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot. 

Plantes,  Jardin  des.  See  Jabdin 
lyjsA  Plamtes. 

Playford  Hall.  An  ancient  coun- 
try mansion  in  England,  for 
many  years  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Clarkson  (17(JO-184<i),  the 
philanthropist.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  fortified  house  of  the 
kind  in  England,  and  the  only 
one  that  has  water  in  the  moat 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

49^  **  The  place  [Playford  Hall]  is 
a  specimen  ox  a  sort  of  thing  which 
does  not  exist  in  America.  It  is  one 
of  those  significant  landmarks  which 
unite  the  present  with  the  pa»t,  and  for 
which  we  must  return  to  the  country 
of  our  origin."  itfirs.  II,  B.  Stowt. 

Plaza  de  las  Cortes.  A  well- 
Icnown  public  square  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  in  front  of  the  Spanish 
House  of  Commons.  In  tnis  en- 
closure is  a  statue  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes. 

Plaaa  de  Oriente.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  44  colossal  statues. 

Plaza  Mayor.  [The  Great  Souare.] 
The  chief  square  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  on  which,  in  former  times, 
executions,  atttojHla-fe,  and  roval 
bull- fights  were  celebrated.  T^he 
elevation  of  this  square  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  some  2,400 
feet. 

Pleiad.    See  Lost  Pleiad. 

Pleissenburg  Castle.  An  ancient 
citadel  of  historic  interest  in  Leli)- 
sic,  Germany. 

Plessis  les  Tours.  A  famous  cas- 
tle in  the  commune  of  La  Riche, 
near  Tour«,  France,  once  the 
royal  residence  of  Louis  XI. 
Portions  only  of  the  original 
building  are  now  standing.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of 
**  Quentin  Durwanl,"  has  given  a 
graphic  description  of  this  castle. 

Pliny's  Doves.  A  mosaic,  per- 
haps the  most  celebrate<l  in  the 
world,  now  in  the   Museum   of 
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the  Canitol,  Rome,  representing 
(loves  uriuking  from  a  basin  sur- 
rounded by  a  border.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  work  described  by 
Pliny,  in  the  SSth  book  of  his 
Natural  History,  who  says  that 
at  Pergamos  there  is  a  wonderful 
mosaic,  by  Sosus,  of  a  dove  drink- 
ing, and  casting  the  shadow  of 
her  head  upon  the  water,  while 
others  are  pluming  themselves 
upon  the  Up  of  the  vessel. 

Ploughing  in  NiTomaia.  [Labou- 
rof/e  ytvei^nais,]  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 
and  esteemed  her  masterpiece. 
In  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Paris. 


*'  I  bear  lu  I  write  the  crv  of  the 
ox-drivera  —  incessant,  musical,  mo- 
notonous. I  hear  It  not  in  imagina- 
tion, but  coming  to  my  open  window 
firom  the  fields ;  .  .  .  white  oxen  of  the 
noble  Charolais  breed,  sleek,  powerful 
beasts,  whose  moving  muscles  show 
under  their  skins  like  the  muscles  of 
trained  athletes.  When  the  gleams  of 
sunshine  fall  on  these  changing  groups, 
I  see  in  nature  that  picture  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's,  *  Ploughing  in  the  Nivcr- 
nois.* "  IfamertOH. 

Plover,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  expedition  of  Gapt. 
Maguire  in  1852. 

Plummer  Hall.  A  fine  building 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  containing  sev- 
eral libraries,  and  an  elegant  hall 
adorned  with  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod. 

Plymouth  Churoh.  A  large  plain 
cliurrh  edifire  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
noted  as  that  in  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  preaches. 

Plymouth  Rock.  The  famoun 
rock  or  ledge  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims are  believed  to  have  land- 
<*d  when  they  first  stepped  from 
their  boats  in  the  harbor  of  what 
is  now  Plymouth,  Mass.  The 
main  rock  is  on  Water  Street, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  stone 
canopy.  A  portion  of  the  rock 
was  removed  in  1775  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pilgrim  Hall,  but  has  been 


recently  restored  to  its  original 
place,  and  is  now  under  the  can- 
opy. 

This  rock  has  become  an  object  of  Te» 
eratlon  In  the  United  States. 

J)e  ToequariBe. 

But  If  he  C  Davis  1  bar  New  Eng^land  out 
In  the  cold,  what  then  ?  She  Is  still  there. 
And,  give  It  only  the  fkiicrum  of  Plymouth 
Roei,  an  Idea  will  upheave  the  continent. 

IT.  Pkiltipt. 

From  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  firom 
the  landhiK  at  Plymouth  Rock^  to  the  sen- 
ate of  thernlted  Htstes,  Is  a  mighty  con- 
tract, covering  whole  spaces  or  hlsior< 
—  hardly  less  than  from  the  wolf  that 
suckled  Romulus  and  Bemiu  to  that 
Uumau  Senate,  which,  on  cumle  chairs, 
swayed  Italy  and  the  world. 

ChaHe*  Smmmtr. 

An'  then  they  bust  out  in  a  kind  uf  a 

raptur 
About  their  own  vartoo,  an*  Iblks's  stone- 

bllndnesn 
To  the  men  that  'ould  actilly  do  'em  a 

kindness,— 
The  American  eagle,  —  the  Pilgrims  tbet 

landed,— 
Till  on  ole  Plvmouik  Roet  they  git  flnaJlv 

stranded.         LoweU%  BiffMt  Papm. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock. 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilarim  Rock; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws. 
And  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Caufte ! 

Whittxtr. 

Pnyx,  The.  A  place  of  public  a.<(- 
sembly  for  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  was  cut  out  of  a  hill 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  of  a  semi- 
circular form  like  a  theatre. 

Where  stands  the  vsne  of  Theseus,  there 
she  dwells. 

Within  the  shadow  of  Minerva's  shrine. 

The  cavern  dungeon  where  old  Socrates 

The  hemlock  drank;  the  azure-vaulted 
Pnyx,  _ 

Where  great  Demosthenes  the  state  con- 
trolled 

With  matchless  eloquence,  are  near  the 
spot 

Wherein  she  dwells. 

8.  G.  W.  BaUaimm. 

Pooahontaa,  Baptiam  of.  See 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas. 

Poetry.    See  Parnassus. 

Poets'  Comer.  An  angle  !n  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  London,  popularly  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Chaucer^Spen- 
ser,  and  other  eminent  English 
poets,  and  memorial  tablets, 
uustii,  statues,  or  monuments,  to 
many  who  are  buried  in  other 
places.    Addison  says  that  here 
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there  are  **  many  poets  who  have 
no  monuments,  and  many  mon- 
uments which  have  no  poets/' 
The  name  is  first  mentioned  hy 
Goldsmith. 


**  I  passed  some  time  in  Poets* 
Corner,  which  occupies  an  end  of  one 
of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the 
abbey.  The  monuments  are  generally 
simple,  for  the  lives  of  literary  men 
afford  no  striking  themes  for  the  sculp- 
tor. Shakespeare  and  Addison  have 
statues  erected  to  their  memories ;  but 
the  greater  part  have  busts,  medallions, 
and  sometimes  mere  inscriptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  these 
memorials,  I  have  always  observed  that 
^  the  visitors  to  the  abbey  remained 
longest  about  them.**  Irving. 

While  we  surveyed  the  Poets'  Corner^  I 
said  to  him  [Goldsmith],  "Fo^slUn  et 
nostrum  nomen  miscebltur  litis.'*  When 
we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slyly 
whhpered,  '*  Forsltan  et  nostrum  nomen 
mUcel>ltur  istis."  Dr.  Johiuon. 

And  over   him   the  kindred  dust  was 

Of  Poet**  Comer.    O  misnomer  strange ! 
The  poet's  confine  is  the  amplitude 
Of  the  whole  earth's  illimitable  range 
O'er  which  his  spirit  winn  Its  flight, 
Shedding  an  intellectual  light, 
A  son  that  never  sets,  a  moon  that  knows 
no  change.  Horace  Smith. 

O  World,  what  have  your  poets  while 
they  live 

But  sorrow  and  the  finger  of  the  Miomer  ? 
And.  dead,  the  highest  honor  you  can  give 

Is  burial  in  a  comer. 

Here  in  Westminster's  saoctuaiy,  where 
Some  two-three  kings  osorp  one-lialf 
the  Abbey, 

Whole  generauons  of  the  poets  share 
This  nook  so  dim  and  shabby. 

So  when  we  come  to  see  Westminster's 
lions. 
The  needy  vergers  of  the  Abbey  wait  us; 
And  while  we  pay  to  see  the  royal  scions. 
We  see  the  poets  gratis. 

Robert  Leighton. 

Pofffl^a  Beale.  A  favorite  prome- 
nade of  the  lower  classes  of  Na- 
ples, Ital^,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city.  A  palace  with  ex- 
tensive gardens  formerly  stood 
on  the  spot. 

Pola,  Amphitheatre  of.  A  cele- 
brated Itoman  ruin  in  the  town 
of  Pola,  Austria. 

Polaris,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing vessel  which  sailed  for  the 
Northern  seas  under  Commander 
Hall,  in  18T0.  By  travelling  on 
the  ice  on  a  sledge,  Capt.  Hall 


penetrated  as  far  as  to  lat.  82^ 
16'  N. 

Pole,  CardinaL  A  portrait  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485- 
1547),  pronounced  "  a  magnifi- 
cent work.'*  It  is  now  in  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Polllee  Verso.  A  picture  by  Jean 
Leon  G^rome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Pollux.    See  Gastob  akd  Pollux. 

Polyphemus.  A  picture  by  Nico- 
las Poussin  (1594-1665),  the  cele- 
brated French  painter. 

Poussln's  magnificent  **  Polpphemtu** 
(I  only  know  a  print  of  that  marvellous 
compoiBition)  has  perhaps  suggested  the 
first-named  picture  [one  by  Oudhi]. 

7%acterag. 

Polytechniqu^e,  ]£oole.  Sec  ^golb 

POLTTECHKIQUE. 

Pompeian,  Maison.    See  Maxson 

POMPBL^N. 

Pompey's  Pillar.  This  pillar, 
which  presents  a  fine  appearance 
to  one  approaching  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  from  the  sea,  stands  on 
a  lonely  eminence  about  a  third 
of  a  Qule  south  of  the  present 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  98  feet  9 
inches  in  height.  There  is  an  in- 
scription upon  it  purporting  that 
it  was  erected  by  Publius  in  honor 
of  Diocletian.  Abdallatif,  the 
ancient  scholar  and  traveller,  as- 
serts that  this  column  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  "  the  pillar  of  the 
colonnades,*'  and  that  he  himself 
had  seen  more  than  400  similar 
ones  on  the  seashore.  He  says 
also  that  these  pillars  had  evi- 
dently supported  a  roof ;  and  he 
believes  tnem  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  famous  Serap^um  built  by 
Alexander,  and  in  the  stoa  or 
portico  of  which  Aristotle  taught. 

49"  *'  Pompey's  Pillar  Is  by  no 
means  so  big  as  the  Charing  Cross 
trophy.  This  venerable  column  has  not 
escaped  ill  treatment  either.  Number- 
less ships*  companies,  travelling  cock- 
neys, etc.,  have  aflSxed  their  rude 
marks  upon  it.  Some  daring  ruffian 
even  painted  the  name  of  'Warren's 
blacking'  upon  it,  effacing  other  in- 
scriptions—  one,  Wilkinson  says, 'of 
the  second  Psammetichus.' " 

Thackeray,  ComhiU  to  Cairo, 
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Wbon  Victory's  OalUe  colamn  shall  but 

Like  Pompey*t  Pillar,  In  a  desert's  skies, 
Tbc  rucky  isle  tlutt  holds  or  held  his  dost 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's 
bust.  Byron. 

Is  Pompey^s  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  y 
Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by 
Homer  f  Uoraet  Smith. 

Pillar  qf  Pompey!  gazing  o'er  the  sea, 
In  solemn  pride,  and  mournful  majesty  I 
When  on  tliy  gracirt'ul  shaft,  and  towering 

hcfld. 
In  quivering  crimson,  day's  last  beams  are 

shed. 
Thou  look'st  a  thing  some  spell  with  lUb 

supplies, 
Or  a  rich  flame  ascending  to  the  sklea. 

NichtOat  MicMl. 

Pompey'B  Statue.  [Otherwise 
called  the  Spada  Pompey,]  A 
colossal  flfl^re  of  Parian  marble, 
(liscovered  in  1553,  and  now  in 
the  Spada  Palace  at  Rome.  It  is 
ffenerally  considered  to  be  the 
identical  statue  which  once  stood 
in  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  the 
one  at  the  base  of  which  "  great 
Csesar  fell,"  although  this  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries.  This  statue  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  durins 
the  siege  of  Rome  bv  the  French 
in  1849,  shots  from  their  batteries 
having  penetrated  the  buildins 
where  it  stands,  but  it  escaped 
unharmed. 

JtT-  **  I  saw  in  the  Palaxzo  Spada 
the  statue  of  Pompey,  —  the  statue  at 
whose  base  Cflesar  feU.  A  stem,  tre- 
mendous flguret  I  Imagined  one  of 
greater  finish,  of  the  last  refinement, 
luli  of  delicate  touchoa,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctness in  the  giddy  oyea  of  one 
whose  blood  was  ebbing  before  it,  and 
settling  Into  some  such  rigid  majesty 
as  this,  as  Death  came  creeping  over 
the  upturned  face.'*  JDickem* 


"  Every  one  knows  that  it  was 
found  below  the  foundation  walls  of 
two  houses,  in  a  lane  near  the  site  of 
the  Curia  of  Pompey  —  that  the  pro- 

Sietors,  unable  to  settle  to  wUch  of 
cm  it  belonged,  the  head  being  under 
one  bouse  and  the  feet  under  the  other, 
imitated  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
resolved  to  cut  it  In  two,  and  that  a 
cunning  cardinal,  hearing  of  this,  per- 
suaded tbc  Pope  to  buy  it,  and  to  make 
him  a  present  of  It.**  £aton. 

4^  "In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion; for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Cssaar  should  fall  at 


the  base  of  that  Pompey  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sprbiklod  with 
the  blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  tJbercfore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport,  aufllbrcd  the 
temporary  amputation  of  lis  right  arm. 
The  repuDlican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration ;  but  their 
aocosers  do  not  believe  that  the  integ. 
ritv  of  the  statue  would  have  protects! 
it.**  £yrwu 

This  was  the  onUndest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Cssar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor^ 

arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him;  then  bom  his 

mighty  heart; 
And  in  ms  mantle  mnflUng  np  his  (hee. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Fompey's  statua, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great 

Cssarfell. 


And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  In 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  autjeaty. 
Thou  who  beheldesti  *mld  the  aaaaasfaili 

din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cjssar  Ue, 
Folding  his  robe  In  dying  dignity. 
An  oflterlnic  to  thine  altar  ftvm  the  qaeen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Hemesis  I 


Pons  Blins  ( JBUns).  See  Bridgb 
OF  St.  Anoblo. 

Pont  du  Oard.  A  magnificent 
aqueduct,  a  grand  relic  of  Roman 
times,  at  KlmeSi  in  Southern 
France. 

4^  "  The  fkmous  Pont  da  Oard 
served  the  double  purpoee  of  a  bridge 
and  an  aqueduct.  It  crossed  the  river 
Gkurdon  between  two  mountains  eooie 
leagues  from  Nlmes.  Three  ranges  of 
arcades,  superposed,  decreasing  in  ai^ 
fh>m  the  lowest  range,  and  constructed 
of  hewn  stone  lain  without  mortar  or 
cement,  constituted  this  marvellous 
work.  Rain  haa  not  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  seams  of  this  uncemented 
structure,  nor  baa  time  been  able  to 
dislocate  its  JoinU.  The  Pont  du  Oard 
is  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  epoch. 
It  is  attributed  to  Agrippa,  who  came 
to  Nimes  in  A.D.  19,  and  who  bad  the 
superintendence  of  the  waters  at  Rome. 
No  Roman  monument  la  more  ad- 
mired." Lefbort^  TV*.  Donald, 


**  Such  confidence  had  they  [the 
Romans]  in  the  stability  of  tbi'lr  em- 
pire, that  they  provided  for  the  day 
when  repairs  might  be  necessary  for 
the  Pont  du  Oard!'* 

MftimiUt  TVans. 


"  The  sound  of  my  footatepe  in 

these  Immense  vaults  made  me  nocy 
that  I  heard  the  loud  voice  of  tboae  wh6 
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bad  built  tbem.    I  felt  lost  liko  an  in- 
aect  in  this  immenBity/* 

Routteaut  Trans. 

Rouneaa  came  out  of  one  of  bla  sad 
•elf- torturing  flta,  as  lie  cast  his  eve  on  the 
arches  of  the  old  Roman  aqueduct,  the 
I*ont  du  Oard,  Holmes. 

Hero  it  Ctlie  Bridge  of  Alcantara]  'ex- 
ceeds every  thing  1  nave  seen,  even  the 
PoRt  du  Gard,  which  la  more  remarkable 
than  the  aqueducta  about  Rome. 

George  TieJtnor. 

As  the  arches  of  the  Pont  dm  Oard,  aoa- 
pendcd  in  their  power  amidst  that  soli- 
iode,  produce  an  overmastering  feeling  of 
awe;  so  the  huge  fabric  of  tlie  Lucretlan 
system,  hung  across  the  void  of  Nihilism, 
inspires  a  sense  of  terror,  not  so  mucli  on 
Its  own  account,  as  for  the  Roman  stern- 
ness of  mind  that  made  It  /.  A.  Symonde. 

'Bont  Neuf.  [The  New  Bridge.] 
This  bridge  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Paris,  as  it  connects 
the  bank  of  the  Seine  with  the 
island  of  the  city»  and  is  fre- 
quented by  crowds  of  people.  It 
was  finished  by  Henry  IV.,  of 
whom  a  statue  was  erected  in  the 
oi>en  s(>ace  between  the  two 
bridges  in  1818.  An  older  statue 
of  that  ruler  on  the  same  spot 
was  melted  to  make  cannon  iu 
1792;  and  to  form  the  present 
statue  the  statues  of  Napoleon 
from  the  Place  Vendome  and  the 
column  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and 
of  Desaix  from  the  Place  des  Vic- 
toires,  were  likewise  melted  down. 
This,  the  longest  bridge  of  Paris, 
was  the  second  built  over  the 
Seine. 

164S,  Dec.  34.  Over  the  Seine  is  a  sUte- 
ly  bridge  called  Pcmt  Neuf,  begun  by 
Hanry  III.  in  1578.  finished  by  Henry  IV., 
his  successor.  It  Is  all  of  hewn  ft'ee>Btone. 
fonnd  under  the  streets,  but  more  plenti- 
fblly  at  Mont-Martvre,  and  consists  of  12 
arches,  in  the  midst  of  which  ends  the 
poynt  of  an  island  on  which  are  built 
handsome  artificers  houses.  There  Is  one 
large  passage  for  coaclies  and  two  for  foot 
passengers  three  or  four  feet  higher  and  of 
convenient  breadth  for  eight  or  ten  to  go 
abreast.  Jokn  Evelyn,  Diary. 

His  [LuIIi's]  drowsy  pieces  are  piayed 
still  to  the  roost  sprightly  audience  that 
can  be  conceived;  and  even  though  Ra- 
meau,  who  is  at  once  a  masician  and  a 
phiioeopher,  has  shown,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  what  improvements  French 
mnsic  may  still  admit  of,  yet  his  coun- 
tryrnen  seem  liitle  convinced  by  his  rea- 
sonings ;  and  the  Pont-net^  taste,  as  it  is 
called,  still  prevails  in  their  best  perform- 
ances. Goldsmith, 

Wh^n  I  was  in  (hll  training  as  ^JUmeur, 
I  rould  stand  on  the  Pont  ISeuf  with  the 
other  experts  in  the  great  science  of  pass- 


iTe  cerebration,  and  look  at  the  river  for 
half  an  hour  with  so  little  mental  articu- 
lation, that  when  I  moved  on  it  seemed  as 
if  my  thinking-marrow  had  been  asleep 
and  was  Just  wakuig  up  refireshed  after  its 
nap.  Holmes. 

Pontaok's.  A  tavern  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  London,  erected  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Swift. 

Ponte  alle  Oraiie.  A  well-known 
bridge  in  Florence,  Italy,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  tnirteenth 
century,  and  taking  its  name 
from  a  neighboring  ^rine  of  the 
Madonna. 

Ponte  del  Sospiri.  See  Bbii>qb  of 

SlOHS. 

Ponte  di  Bialto.    See  Bialto. 

Ponte  Molle.  A  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  in  Rome,  built  by  Pope 
Pius  Vn.  in  1815.  It  is  the  site 
of  the  old  Roman  bridge  called 
the  Pons  Milvius,  after  M.  Emil- 
ius  Scaurus  by  whom  it  was 
Duilt.  The  golden  candlestick 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  is 
believed  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river  from  this  bridge. 

I  have  stood  npon  the  Ponte  Molle  to 
enJoy  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  close 
of  day.  The  summits  of  the  Sabine  Hills 
appeared  of  lapis  lazuU  and  gold,  while 
their  bases  and  sides  were  bathed  in  va- 
pors of  violet  or  purple.  This  rich  deco- 
ration does  not  vanish  so  quickly  as  in  our 
climate.  C%eueaubriand,  Trans. 

I  should  like  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  turned,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  river  thoroufthly  dredged. 
I  wonder  if  they  would  find  tne  seven- 
branched  golden  eandlesUck.  brought 
lh>m  Jerusalem  bv  Titus,  and  said  to 
have  been  dropped  flrom  the  MilvioH 
bridge.  Holmes. 

We  crossed  the  Ponte  Molle,  looking 
back  often  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  we  caught 
glimpses  of  them  between  the  villas  and 
over  the  hills.  George  Tieinor. 

Ponte  Rotto.  [The  Broken  Bridge.] 
A  bridge  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pons  ^milius.  The  modern 
bridge  has  been  several  times 
rebuilt.  Two  of  it«  arches  were 
carried  away  in  1596,  their  place 
being  since  supplied  by  a  suspen- 
sion s]3an.  The  derivation  of  the 
modern  name  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stone  structure  is  ob- 
vious. 
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1 49*  "  In  oonetruetlng  «  Bnapenalon 
bridge  the  piles  of  the  I\mU  RoUo 
were  used  as  «  foundation,  which  last 
structure  was  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Pons 
Puiatinus,  finished  under  the  censor- 
ship of  Scipio  AiHcanus.  Bdplo  Afrl- 
canus  and  a  suspension  bridge,  such 
are  the  contrasts  which  can  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  Rome." 

Ampere,  Trans. 

Ponte  San  Angelo.  See  Bridge 
OF  St.  Angelo. 

Ponte  SS.  Trtnita.  A  well-known 
bridge  in  Florence,  Italy,  con- 
structed in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  more  than  once  re- 
stored. 

Ponte  Veoehio.  [The  Old  Bridge,] 
A  celebrated  bridge  across  the 
Arno  in  Florence,  Italy,  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and,  like 
the  Rialto  in  Venice,  a  street  of 
shops,  appropriated  to  jewellers, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  workers  in 
metal. 


•"  The  space  of  one  house,  in  the 

centre,  being  left  open,  the  view  be- 
yond is  shown  as  in  a  frame;  and  that 
precious  ffliropse  of  sky,  and  water, 
and  rich  buildings,  shining  so  quietly 
among  the  huddled  roo^  and  gables  on 
the  bridge,  is  exquisite.  Above  it,  the 
Gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  crosses  the 
river.  It  was  built  to  connect  the  two 
great  palaces  by  a  secret  passage; 
and  it  takes  its  Jealous  course  among 
the  streets  and  bouses,  with  true  des- 

{lotism :  going  where  it  lists,  and  spum- 
ng  every  obstacle  away,  before  it." 

JHcJtena. 

49*  *'  I  returned  homeward  over  the 
Ponte  Vecchlo,  which  is  a  continuous 
street  of  ancient  houses,  except  over 
the  central  arch,  so  that  a  stranger 
might  easily  cross  the  river  without 
knowing  it."  Ifatclhome. 

Taddeo  Oaddl  built  me.    I  am  old  — 
Five  centuries  old.    I  plant  my  foot  of 

stone 
Upon  the  Amo,  as  8t.  Michaera  own 
was  planted  on  the  dragon. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 

Were  driven  from  Florence;  longer  itlll 

sgo 
The  final  wars  of  Ohihelllne  and  Gnelf. 
Florence  adoms  me  with  her  Jewelry; 
And  nhen  I  ihink  that  Michael  Anceio 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myscTf. 

limateUow. 

pontine  Marshes.  This  is  a  name 
given  to  a  marshy  plain  in  the 
Papal  States,  about  124  miles  long 


by  10  broad,  infected  with  mias- 
mata, which  for  affes  have  siven 
rise  to  malarial  ievers.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  dram 
these  marshes.  The  tract  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  one  time 
a  gulf  of  the  sea;  and  within  the 
historical  period  it  was  a  fertile 
neighborhood,  containing  towns 
and  a  considerable  population. 

Pool,  The.  A  name  given  to  a  part 
of  the  river  Thames,  Just  below 
London  Bridge,  where  the  stream 
is  divided  into  two  channels  by 
the  rows  of  vessels  anchored  in  it. 

Pool  of  Bethesda.  A  fountain  in 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  the  Bible 
(John  V.  3-7).  Its  situation  is 
not  established  beyond  question, 
but  it  is  by  Dr.  Robinson  and 
others  identified  with  the  inter- 
mittent spring  called  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.  See  Foumtaix 

OF  THE  VotaLN. 


"I  could  not  but  wish  that  It 
might  have  been  Bethesda ;  but  it  can- 
not be  reasonably  supposed  so." 

JfUe  Jfariituaa. 

Pool  of  Siloam.  This  celebrated 
pool  is  near  the  Valley  of  Jeho^ 
aphat  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  rect- 
angular reservoir  of  stone,  which 
is  now  crumbling,  and  overrun 
by  a  weedy  growth,  which  adds 
beauty  and  grace  to  the  scene. 
It  is  fed  from  a  fountain  high  up 
in  the  rock.  Its  waters,  once  sa- 
cred to  the  Temple,  are  now  used 
to  irrigate  the  neighboring  val- 
leys. It  is  only  three  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  waters  of  Siloah  that  flow  softlr. 

The  wall  of  the  pool  of  Silo^rh  bv  the 
king's  garden.  Neh  th.  1&. 

Go  wash  In  the  pool  of  Stfoam.  ...  He 
went  his  way,  therefore,  and  wnnhcd  and 
came  seeing.  John  Ix.  17. 

orifSlonhin 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa'M  brook  thai 

flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Ood.  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advcnt'rons  sonc. 

MHUHL 

By  cool  SUoam's  shady  rill 
How  sweet  the  Illy  grows ! 


Pools  of   Solomon.    Three  reser- 
voirs in  Palestine,  receiving  theif 
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supply  from  a  snbterranean  foun- 
tain which  furnished  water  for 
the  Holy  City,  tlie  "  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon "  serving  to  render  the  sup- 
ply of  water  constant. 

Pope's  Head.  A  noted  tavern  in 
Ix)ndon,  in  existence  as  early  as 
14t>4,  and  still  standing  in  1756. 

Popolo.  See  Piazza  dbl  PopoiiO 
and  PoBTA  DEL  Popolo. 

Porcelain  Tower.  A  celebrated 
tower  in  the  city  of  Nanking, 
China.  It  was  built  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ  by  King 
A-yon,  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and, 
ha\'ing  been  again  destroyed, 
was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  in 
1413  by  Hoang-li-Tai.  The  edi- 
fice, which  was  the  most  splen- 
did of  its  kind  in  China,  was 
octagonal  in  shape  and  261  feet 
hi^h.  It  was  made  of  white 
hnck,  and  the  cost  of  the  edifice 
is  said  to  have  been  between  $36- 
000,000  and  $40,000,000.  This  su- 
perb tower  was  destroyed  during 
the  Tae  Ping  occupation  of  the 
dty  in  1853. 

Jj^  "  When  the  introdaeUon  of 
Buddbltm  into  tbo  country  nec«Mitated 
the  use  of  hiyb  towers,  tbo  Cblnese 
acbioved  marvels  in  tbls  kind  of  struc- 
ture. Tbe  Great  Porcelain  Tower  at 
Nankin  attains  a  beigbt  of  350  feet. 
Originally  eight  chains  of  Iron,  falling 
from  tbe  summit  at  each  of  tbe  eight 
angles,  sustained  72  brass  bells.  Eighty 
other  bells  hung  from  the  roofs  of  the 
nine  stories,  which  were  ornamented 
also  with  128  lamps.  From  the  sum. 
mit  rose  a  great  mast,  surrounded  with 
a  spiral  case  In  open-work,  and  crowned 
-with  a  gloDe  of  an  extraordinary  size. 
This  Porcelain  Tower  Is  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  brilliant  porcelain  oma- 
menu  with  which  its  walls  and  roofs 
are  decked.*'         Lefkvrt,  Tr.  Donald. 

X^e.X^ww^*/  Porcelain,  stranire  and  old, 
UpUftinff  to  the  astonlnhcd  »kles 
lUininefoH  pslnted  balconies. 
With  haluRtrades  of  twlnlntr  leaves. 
And  rooA  of  tile,  beneath  whose  eaves 
Hang  porcelain  bellN  that  all  the  time 
Kinir  with  a  wjft,  mHndlous  chime; 
While  the  whole  fabric  Is  ablaze 
With  varied  tints,  all  Aised  In  one 
Oreat  mass  of  color,  like  a  maze 
or  flowers  Illumined  by  the  sun. 

LongffsUow- 

Porch,  The.    See  Stoa. 


Forehester  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress  in  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, England.  Its  origin  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation. 

Port  Coon  Cave.  A  natural  curi- 
osity in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
excavation  in  the  basaltic  rocks 
into  which  boats  may  row  a  long 
distance. 

Fort  Boyal  des  Champs.  A  fa- 
mous abbey,  now  in  ruins,  about 
eight  miles  from  Versailles  in 
France-,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jansenists.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1709  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  society  of  learned  men 
gathered  here  for  purposes  of 
study,and  published  many  works. 
From  their  place  of  residence 
they  are  known  in  history  as  the 
Port  Boyalists. 


"France  has  many  a  lovelier 
prospect,  though  this  is  not  without  ita 
beauty,  and  many  a  field  of  more  heart- 
stirring  interest,  though  this,  too,  has 
been  ennobled  by  heroic  daring;  but 
through  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  that 
land  of  chivalry  and  song,  iho  traveller 
will  in  vain  seek  a  spot  so  sacred  to 
genius,  to  pietv,  and  to  virtue.  The 
round  tower  or  the  dov<'-cotc  and  tbo 
bases  of  tbe  piers  of  the  abbey  chapel 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  crowded 
monastery  of  Port  Royal.  In  those 
woods  Racine  first  learned  the  language 
of  poetry.  Under  tbe  roof  of  tbathum • 
ble  farm-house,  Pfescal,  Amauld,  Ni- 
cole, De  Sacy,  and  Tillcmont  meditated 
those  works  which  as  long  as  dviliza- 
tion  and  Christianity  survive  will  retain 
their  hold  on  the  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence  of  mankind.  ...  To  this  sedn- 
sion  retired  the  heroine  of  tbe  Fronde, 
Ann  G^n^vieve,  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville,  to  seok  the  peace  the  world  could 
not  give.  Madame  de  Bdvign^  discov- 
ered here  a  place  'tout  propre  k  In- 
snlrer  le  d^Ir  de  faire  »»on  salut.'  From 
Versailles  there  came  hither  to  worship 
God  raanv  a  courtier  and  many  a  beau- 
ty, heart-broken  or  Jaded  with  the  very 
vanity  of  vanities  —  the  idolatry  of  their 
fellow-mortals.  Survey  French  society 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ftx)ra  what 
aspect  you  may,  at  Port  Royal  will  bo 
found  the  most  illustrious  examples  of 
whatever  imparted  to  that  motley  as- 
semblMgeany  real  dignity  or  permanent 
wgard.*'  SUphen^ 
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Porta  Aurea.  See  Arch  of  Tra- 
jan. 

Porta  del  Popolo.  [Gate  of  the 
People.]  A  gate  of  Rome,  upon 
the  uorth,  and  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Flaminia, 
which  was  the  entrance  of  the 
old  Flaminian  Way.  The  Porta 
del  Popolo  was  built  in  1561  from 
designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 

MSr  **  The  Am  entrance  of  Rome  is 
prodiffiously  striking.  It  it  by  a  noble 
gate  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
adorned  with  statues ;  this  brings  you 
into  a  large  square,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  large  obelisk  of  granite,  and 
In  the  front  you  have  at  one  view  two 
churches  of  a  handsome  architecture, 
and  so  much  alike  that  they  are  called 
the  twins,  with  three  streets,  the  mid- 
dlemost of  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Rome."  Addiwn. 

Hence  turning  on  the  right  out  of  the 
Porto  del  Popoio  we  came  to  Justinian's 
KanleuB  ncere  the  Muro  torto,  so  promi- 
nently butlt  as  threatening  every  moment 
to  fall,  yet  standing  so  for  these  thousand 
yeares.  John  Evtlpn,  1644. 

Porta  di  San  Giovanni.  [Gate  of 
St.  John.]  A  modern  gate  of 
Rome,  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  near 
the  ancient  Porta  Asmaria,  which 
is  now  walled  up,  but  which  is 
the  best  preserved  of  those  of  the 
Aurelian  wall,  and  is  the  one 
through  which  Belisarius  first  en- 
tered the  city,  and  through  which 
the  treachery  of  the  Isaurians  al- 
lowed Totila  to  pass. 

Porta  di  San  Paolo.  [Gate  of  St. 
Paul .]  A  celebrated  ancient  gate 
in  Rome,  and  one  of   the  most 

ficturesque  entrances  to  the  city, 
t  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius,  and 
a  portion  of  it  is  thought  to  be 
older  than  his  time. 

Porta  di  San  Sebastiano.  [Gate 
of  St.  Sebastian.]  One  of  the 
ancient  gateways  of  Rome. 

Porta  Flaminia.  [The  Flaminian 
Gate.]  One  of  the  ancient  gates 
of  Rome,  the  place  of  which  is 
now  supplied  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.    See  Porta  del  Popolo. 

porta  Magglore.  [The  Greater 
Gate.]  The  finest  of  the  city 
gates  of  Rome,  and  a  noble  mon- 


ument of  ancient  architectureu 
It  was  originally  an  arch  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Claudius. 

Porta  Nigra.  [The  Black  Gate.] 
A  noted  ruin  and  relic  of  Roman 
times  at  Treves,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  It  was  a  provincial  gate 
of  justice. 

MSr  "  It  is  the  only  example  of  its 
class  which  we  p9sse8s  in  any  thiiw 
like  its  original  state.  NotwitnataniT 
ing  its  defects  of  detail,  there  is  a  vari- 
ety in  the  outline  of  this  building  and  a 
boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  example  of  the  style 
adopted,  and,  though  exhibiting  numy 
of  tne  faults  incidental  to  the  design  of 
the  Colosseum,  it  possesses  all  that 
repetition  of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling 
or  design  which  gives  value  to  such  di- 
mensions.*' ferifU4»oii. 

Porta  Ostiensis.  [The  Ostian 
Gate.]  One  of  the  old  Roman 
gates,  leading  to  the  seaport  0»- 
tla.  Its  place  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Porta  San  Paolo.  See 
Porta  di  San  Paolo. 

Porta  Santa.  [The  Holy  Gate.] 
A  door  adjoining  the  main  en- 
trance to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome, 
which  is  walled  up  and  marked 
by  a  cross  in  the  middle.  It  is 
pulled  down  by  the  pope  in  per- 
son on  the  Christmas-eve  of  the 
Jubilee  which  has  taken  place  at 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of 
25  years  (except  1850)  since  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.  The  pope 
himself  begins  the  destruction  of 
the  door  by  striking  it  with  a  sil- 
ver hammer.  The  dates  of  the 
two  preceding  jubilees  are  after- 
wards placed  over  the  entrance. 
There  are  three  other  basilicas  in 
Rome,  besides  St.  Peter's,  viz.: 
St.  John  Lateran,  Sta.  Maria  Ma^ 
giore,  and  St.  Paolo /wori  le  3inra, 
which  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a 
Porta  Santa. 

j(^"  These  holy  years  and  doors 
were  originally  Invented  by  BonifK« 
VIII.,  at  the  termination  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  proclaimed  a  jubi- 
lee throughout  the  Christian  wortd, 
with  plonary  indulgence  and  remlwloo 
of  sins  to  all  who  in  the  ooui-ac  of  that 
year  should  visit  the  shrines  of  the 
at^stles  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  st 
Rome ;  and  commanded  this  festival  U 
be  held  for  evermore  at  (be  explratfoH 
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of  every  century.  .  .  .  But  It 
found  so  lucrative  to  the  Holy  See  from 
the  heaps  of  gold  the  piety  of  wealthy 
pit^rlras  poured  on  the  altars,  that  in- 
stead of  one  the  number  was  gradually 
multiplied  to  four  Jubilees  or  holy 
years  in  every  age.  Thus  after  the 
holy  doors  have  been  walled  up,  and 
the  brazen  cross  upon  them  devoutly 
pressed  by  the  lips  and  rubbed  by  the 
foreheads  and  chins  of  the  pious  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  they  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  Pope,  followed  by  ev* 
ery  good  Christian,  walks  into  the 
four  churches  through  them,  but  al- 
ways walks  out  by  some  door  not 
holy."  £aton, 

49* "  After  preliminary  prayers 
firom  Scripture,  singularlv  apt,  the 
pope  goes  down  from  his  throne,  and, 
armed  with  a  silver  hammer,  strikes 
the  wall  In  the  doorway,  which,  hav- 
ing been  cut  round  from  its  jambs 
and  lintel,  falls  at  once  inwards,  and  is 
cleared  awav  in  a  moment  by  the  San 
Pictrini.  The  pope  then,  bareheaded 
and  torch  in  hand,  first  enters  the  door, 
and  is  followed  by  his  cardinals  and 
other  attendants  to  the  high  altar, 
where  the  first  vespers  of  Christmas 
Day  are  chanted  as  usual.  The  other 
doors  of  the  church  are  then  flung  open, 
and  the  great  queen  of  churches  is 
fUled.'*  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Porta  Westphalica.  [The  West- 
phalian  Gate.]  A  pass  in  the 
mountain  range  called  the  Wie- 
hengebirge  near  Minden,  Ger- 
many. 

Portage  Bridge.  A  famous  wooden 
bridge  at  Portage,  N.Y.,  800  feet 
long,  and  234  feet  high.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  wooden 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  replaced  by  an 
iron  structure. 

Portamento  della  Crooe.  [Bear- 
ing of  the  Cross.]  A  fine  picture 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (1484-1650). 

Porte  St.  Denis.  A  triumphal 
arch,  76  feet  in  height,  in  Paris, 
built  in  1672  in  honor  of  the  'vic- 
tories of  Louis  XIV.  The  walls 
ot  Paris  at  that  time  ran  where 
the  Boulevards  now  are,  and  this 
arch  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  tops  of  this  arch  and  of 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  were  occu- 
pied and  held  by  the  insurgents 

' "  It  commemonUea  aome  of  the  ' 


woiiderftil  feats  of  arms  of  Ludovicus 
Magnus,  and  abounds  in  ponderous 
allegories  — nymphs  and  river-gods, 
and  pyramids  crowned  with  fleurs-de- 
lis;  Louis  passing  over  the  lihine  in 
triumph,  and  the  Dutch  lion  givlni^^up 
the  ghost,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1672."  Thackeray. 

He  [Voltaire]  is  properly  their  nod,— 
such  god  as  they  are  fit  fur.  Accordingly 
all  perHons.frum  the  Queen  Antoinette  to 
the  Douanler  at  the  Porte  JSt.  Denis,  do 
they  not  worship  him  ?  CarlyU. 

Porte  St.  Martin.  A  triumphal 
arch  iu  Paris,  67  feet  high  and  67 
feet  wide,  erected  in  1676  in 
honor  of  the  victories  of  Loids 
XIV.    See  PoBTE  St.  Denis. 

Portland  Vase.  This  beautiful 
work  of  art  was  found  in  a  sar- 
cophagus in  a  sepulchre  near 
Borne  about  the  year  1560.  It 
was  formerly  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  fiarberini  palace  in 
Borne,  but  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, and  after  her  death  was  do- 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
18  composed  of  glass  and  enamel, 
out  of  which  figures  are  cut  in  the 
manner  of  a  cameo.  There  are 
different  opinions  as  to  the  designs 
of  these  figures,  but  all  agree  as 
to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
work.  Copies  of  it  were  execut- 
ed by  "Wedgwood,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  original  vase  was 
broken  in  1845,  but  the  pieces 
were  so  skilfully  put  together 
that  scarcely  a  blemish  can  be 
detected.  It  is  kept  in  the  medal- 
room  of  the  museum. 

Fortman  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London. 

Portsmouth,  The.  A  vessel  of 
the  United  States  navy,  with 
which,  aided  by  the  Levant,  Ad- 
miral Foote  attacked  and  took 
the  four  Barrier-forts  in  Canton, 
China,  in  1856. 

Portugal  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don which  has  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  from  the  court  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
being  held  there. 

Posilipo,  Grotta  di.    See  Gbotta 

DI  POSILIPO. 
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Potiphar'B  Wife  aocusinff  Joseph. 
A  picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(1607-It)(i9),  the  Dutch  painter.  It 
is  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

Potomac,  The.  A  noted  frigate  of 
the  United  States  navy,  in  service 
in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was  built 
at  Washington. 

Potter's  Field.  An  ancient  burial 
place  for  strangers  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom. 

Poulterer's  Shop.  A  picture  by 
Gerard  Dow  (1C13-1G80),  the 
Dutch  f/enre-pa,\uteT.  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Poultry.  A  well-known  street  in 
London  anciently  occupied  by 
poulterers,  whence  the  name. 

Poverty.  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (1498  ?-1643), 
well  known  by  engravings.  The 
original  perished  at  Whitehall  in 
1GU8. 

Powderham  Castle.  A  noble 
mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  near  Kenton,  England. 

Pozzi.    See  Wells,  The. 

Pra^a  do  Commercio.  A  large 
and  handsome  public  square  In 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Prado,  El.  [The  Meadow.]  The 
grand  boulevard  of  Madrid,  Spain, 
converted  by  Charles  III.  from  a 
meadow,  as  the  name  indicates, 
into  a  delightful  promenade. 


"  The  Interior  of  the  cltv  of 
Madrid,  taken  an  a  whole,  is  far  m>m 
handsome.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  no  city  in  Europe  can 
boast  within  iu  walls  so  fine  a  walk  as 
the  I*rado."  Cfeorge  TicJtnar. 


**To  me  the  Prado  is  an  Inez- 
baiisUblo  source  of  amusement.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  In  iuelf  the  finest 
public  walk  I  have  ever  seen  within 
the  walls  of  any  city.  .  .  .  Anciently 
it  was  an  uneven  meadow  of  little 
beauty,  but  famous  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  plots,  murders,  duels,  and  in- 
trifjucs  of  the  city  and  court.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  Charles  III.  levelled 
tt,  and  made  it  the  beautiful  walk  it  I 


DOW  is.  .  .  .  During  the  forenooB,  and 
nearly  all  the  afternoon,  no  part  of  the 
city  in  summer  is  so  silent  aud  des4rn«Ml 
as  this.  At  five  o'clock  the  whole 
Prado  is  watered,  to  prevent  the  dual 
which  would  otherwise  be  intoJerable. 
Just  before  sundown  the  carriages  and 
crowd  begin  to  appear,  and  about  half 
an  hour  the  exhibition  is  In  ita  greatest 
splendor.  On  your  left  hand  are  two 
rows  of  carriages  slowly  moving  up 
and  down  on  each  aide,  while  the  king 
and  the  ii\fanta9  dash  up  and  down  In 
the  middle  with  all  the  privileges  of 
royalty,  and  compel  everybody  on  foot 
to  take  off  his  bat  as  he  passes,  and 
everybody  in  a  carriage  to  stop  and 
stand  up.  Every  time  1  see  this  alngn- 
larly  plcturesaue  crowd  mingled  with 
the  great  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
guara  that  are  always  there  in  splendid 
uniforms,  and  contrasted  with  the  atiU 
greater  number  of  priests  and  monka 
In  their  dark,  severe  costumes,  I  feel 
persuaded  anew  that  it  is  tlM  most 
striking  moving  panorama  the  world 
can  afford."  Cf€orffe  Tidbwr- 

Prairie  Avenue.  A  well-known 
and  prominent  street  In  Chicago, 

ni. 

Prarie  de  Iiacken.  A  landscape 
picture  by  Peter  Paul  Bultens 
(1577-1640),  now  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  London. 

Prater,  The.  A  celebrated  prom- 
enade iu  Vienna,  Austria,  con- 
sisting of  avenues  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented. 

4^  *'  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  out 
to  the  Prater — the  famous  Prater.  It 
is  a  great  public  garden  and  drive,  in- 
tersected with  many  pleaiiant  walks 
and  roads,  ornamented  w^ith  fine  old 
trees,  and  parts  of  It  enlivened  with 
large  numbers  of  deer,  while  other 
parts  are  rendered  still  more  lively 
with  coffee-houses,  puppet-shows,  and 
shows  of  animals.  But  we  et\}oyed 
very  much  the  drive  into  the  more  pic- 
turesque parts,  where  the  deer  were 
browMng  undisturbed,  and  oaks  a  thou- 
sand years  old  cast  their  shade  upon 
us,  OS  they  had  perchance  in  their 
youth  upon  the  court  of  Charlemagne.** 

George  THctnor. 

Prato  della  Valle.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  Padua,  Ital3\ 
containing  a  large  number  of 
colossal  statues. 

Pratt  Street.  A  street  iu  Balt^ 
more,  Md.    It  was  while  peasing 
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along  this  street  on  the  Idth  of 
April,  1861,  that  the  6th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  was  attacked, 
having  three  of  their  number 
killed,  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Praxiteles,  Faun  of.    See  Faun. 

Praying  Boy.    See  Boy  Praying. 

Pr^  aux  Clercs.  A  district  near 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  now 
occupied  by  houses,  but  once, 
owing  to  the  disputed  ownership 
of  the  land,  a  place  for  lawless- 
ness and  debauchery,  rioting  and 
duels. 

Pr^  Oatelan.    A  prettily-laid-out 

farden  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
'aris.  The  Pr^  Catelan  is  pat- 
ronized by  the  upper  classes, 
and  concerts  are  given  here  sev- 
eiul  times  a  week. 

Prebischthor.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural arch,  90  feet  high,  in  the  re- 
gion known  as  the  Saxon  Switz- 
erland. 

Preble,  Fort.    See  Fort  Preblb. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  [Ital. 
La  PreserUazione.]  A  favorite 
subject  of  representation  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  based  upon  a  legendary  in- 
cident, in  which  the  Virgin,  as 
a  child,  is  consecrated  to  we  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple.  Among  the 
more  noted  compositions  which 
treat  of  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  — 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.    A 

ficture  by  Ghirlandaio  (1449- 
498),  "  a  composition  full  of  life 
and  character,  .  .  .  with  luxurv 
of  accessories  and  accompani- 
ments.'' In  the  church  of  S. 
M^a  Novella,  Florence,  Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple,  A 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Byn 
(lG06-1669),theDutchi)ainter.  In 
the  Gallery  of  the  Hague,  Hol- 
land. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
pictiure  by  Guido  Reni  (1674?- 
1G42).    In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
Venice,  Italy. 


Presentation  in  t?ie  Temple.    A 

Picture  by  Jacopo  Robusti,  called 
'intoretto  (1512-1594).  In  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple.  A 
picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(1469-1517),  the  Italian  painter. 
Now  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple.  A 
picture  by  Stephan  Lochner, 
called  Meister  Stephan  (d.  1451), 
a  German  painter  of  rare  merit. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Darm- 
stadt, Germany. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
large  altar-picture  bv  Titian  (1477- 
1570).  It  is  now  in  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti,  in  Venice,  Italy. 

49*  "This  foraous  picture  is  bo 
well  knoTvn  through  the  numerous  en- 
gravings that  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  It  here.    In  the 

Eneral  arrangement  Titian  seems  to 
,ve  been  indebted  to  Carpaccio,  hut 
all  that  is  simple  and  poetical  in  the 
latter  becomes  in  Titian's  version 
sumptuous  and  dramatic.  The  number 
of  portrait-heads  adds  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  picture." 

JUri.  Jameson. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  A 
picture  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1300- 
1352  ?).  In  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  Italy. 

Presepio,  XL  FThe  Manger.]  A 
chapel  in  the  cnurch  of  Ara-Cceli 
at  Rome,  which  contains  the  fa- 
mous image  of  the  Bambino.  See 
Bambino. 

President,  The.  1.  A  war-vessel  of 
the  old  United  States  navy.  She 
was  built  in  1794  at  New  York, 
and  carried  44  guns. 

So  off  be  goes  and  tells  his  crew ; 

The  sails  were  quickly  bent,  sir; 
A  better  ship  j'ou  never  knew. 

She's  called  the  Prui-dent.  ulr. 

(MSong. 

2.  An  American  steamer  which 
left  New  York  for  Liverpool  in 
April,  1841.  She  was  never  heard 
from  afterwards. 

There  Is  another  passenger  voiy  much 
wrapped  up,  who  has  been  fyowned  dow  it 
by  the  rest,  and  morally  trampled  upon 
and  crushed,  for  presuming  to  inquire 
with  a  timid  intereitt  how  long  it  \*  rinco 
the  poor  Prendent  went  down.      Diekent. 

Primrose  Hill.    An  elevation  near 
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Regent's  Park,  London,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  public 
garden,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  primroses  which  once  grew 
upon  it  in  great  abundance. 

As  I  was  goinK  up  Primrom  HHU  — 
Primrose  II ill  wa«  dirty,  — 

Thcro  I  mot  a  pretty  miss, 
And  she  dropped  me  a  courtesy. 

Little  miss,  pretty  miss, 

Ulc»lng8  light  upon  yoa ! 
If  I  hod  half-a-crown  a  day, 

I*d  spend  It  all  upon  you. 

Mother  OooK. 

I  sball  not  omit  to  speak  of  one  genius, 
in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  an  Arca^ 
dlan  hat,  who  had  a  violent  propensity  to 
the  pastoral,  but  whose  rural  wanderings 
had  been  confined  to  the  classic  haunts  of 
Primrose  Hill  and  the  solitudes  of  the 
liegent's  Park.  Irving. 

Prince   Adolphus.     See   Samson 

THBBATSNINO  HIS  FaTHEB. 

Prince  Albert.  1.  An  Arctic  ex- 
ploring ship  which  sailed  from 
JSngland  under  Commander  Ken- 
nedy, in  1851,  Lady  Franklin 
having  equipped  the  expedition. 
2.  An  armor-plated  ship  of  the 
British  navy,  launched  May  23, 
1861. 

Prince  Consort.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
June  26,  1862. 

Prince   Eugene.    Boulevart    de. 

See  VOLTAIBB,  BOULBVABT  DE. 

Prince  of  Orange  landing  at  Tor- 
bay.  A  picture  by  Joseph  Mal- 
lord  William  Turner  (1775-1851). 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  A 
well-known  place  of  entertain- 
ment in  London,  formerly  known 
as  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

Princes  Street.  A  noted  street  in 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  regarded  as  almost  un- 
rivalled for  the  magnificent  view 
it  commands  of  the  Old  Town 
(the  street  being  only  built  upon 
on  the  north  side),  and  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  finest  promenades 
to  be  found  in  any  city. 

Princess's  Theatre.  A  theatre  in 
Oxford  Street,  London,  celebrat- 
ed for  the  reproduction,  under 


Fi 


the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  of  Shakespeare's  historic 
lays.    It  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
ic Sept.  30, 1841. 

Princeton,  The.  A  United  States 
frigate.  By  the  bursting  of  a  fran 
during  an  experimental  firing, 
while  a  distinguished  party  of 
visitors  were  on  board,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  A.  P.  Upshur, 
and  others,  were  killed,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1844. 

Printing  House  Square.  1.  A  re- 
tired court  in  London.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  office  of  the 
King's  Printer,  which  stood  here 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  marked  by  the 
royal  arms  over  the  doorway. 

I  went  one  day  with  a  good  Mend  to 
the  "Times"  office,  which  was  entered 
through  a  pretty  garden-yard.  In  Printing^ 
Home  Square. 


2.  A  noted  square  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  centre  of  the 
great  news-purveyins  industry  of 
the  United  states,  wnere  are  as- 
sembled the  offices  of  the  chief 
metropolitan  journals,  the  Trib' 
unCf  the  Herald,  the  Times,  the 
World,  the  Sun,  and  others,  some 
of  which  occupy  costly  and  im- 
posing buildings. 

Prison  of  Socrates.  This  name  la 
applied  to  one  of  three  chambers 
hewn  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  Museum,  at  Athens, 
Greece.  The  dome  of  the  inner 
chamber  is  funnel-shaped,  with 
an  aperture  to  let  in  the  light 
from  the  top.  These  excavations 
are  sometimes  called  ancient 
baths. 

Prisoner  of  ChiUon.  A  picture  by 
Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (179»-1863),  the  celebrated 
French  historical  painter. 

Procuratie  Nuove.  The  new  or 
modern  palace  of  the  Procurators. 
In  Venice,  Italy,  fronting  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

Procuratie  Vecchie.  The  ancient 
palace  of  the  Procurators.  In 
Venice,  Italy,  fronting  upon  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark. 

Prodigal  Son.    A  noted  picture  by 
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Bartolomd  Esteban  Murillo  (1618- 
1682).  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Stafford  House,  London. 

prodigal  Son.  A  picture  by  David 
Teniera  the  Younger  (1010-1694  ?), 
the  Belgian  r/en7*e-painter.  It  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 

Profile,  The.  A  huge  and  very  in- 
teresting rock-conformation  upon 
the  side  of  Profile  Mountain  in  the 
Franconia  range  (White  Moun- 
tains), New  Hampshire.  From  a 
certain  x>oint  of  view  at  a  distance, 
it  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  a  human  face. 
This  remarkably  complete  and 
distinct  profile  is  nearlv  1,1X0  feet 
above  the  little  lake  below  it,  and 
is  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  length.  It 
is  also  popularly  known  as  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
Hawthorne  refers  to  it  in  **  The 
Great  Stone  Face." 

B«yond  tbem,  like  a  8un>riinmed  cloud, 
Tbe  great  Notch  mountainn  shone. 

Watched  over  by  the  solemn-browed 
And  awftil  fiice  of  stone  I  Whittier 

*Tis  the  musical  Pemlgewasset, 
That  sings  to  the  bemlock-trees 

Of  the  pines  on  the  Profile  Mountain, 
or  the  stony  Face  that  sees. 

Far  down  In  the  vast  rock-hollows 
Tbe  waterflUI  of  the  Flume. 

Luey  Lareom. 

propaganda.  [Ital.  Collegio  di 
Propaganda  FedeA  A  religious 
establishment  at  Kome,  founded 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  to  edu- 
cate young  foreigners  from  heret- 
ical countries^  in  order  that  they 
might  afterward  return  as  mis- 
sionaries and  spread  the  Catholic 
faith  among  the  people  of  their 
different  nations.  The  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  takes 
place  in  January.  At  tne  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  name 
Propaganda  was  given  to  the  se- 
cret societies  which  aimed  to  dis- 
seminate democratic  ideas,  and  it 
is  often  used  at  the  present  day 
to  denote  any  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote special  schemes  either  in 
politics  or  religion. 

49-  "  The  oriflrin  of  the  Propaganda 
is  properly  to  be  souffht  in  an  edict  of 
Oroj?ory  XIII.,  by  which  the  direction 
of  ]^wtem  mi»siona  was  confided  to  a 
oertoiD  number  of  cardinals,  who  wero 


oommandcd  to  promote  the  printing  of 
catechisms  In  tne  less-known  tongues. 
...  It  was  at  the  suggestion  or  ibo 
great  preacher  Oirolamo  da  Narni  that 
tbe  idea  was  lirst  conceived  of  extend- 
ing tbe  above-named  institution.  At 
his  suggestion  a  congregation  was  es. 
tablishcd  in  all  due  form,  and  by  tbis 
body  regular  meetings  were  to  be  held 
for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  mis- 
sions  in  every  part  of  tbe  world.** 

Hanke, 


"We  may  with  equal  Justice 
call  Propaganda  an  universal  academy, 
or  a  Noab^  Ark,  Just  as  we  feel  dis- 
posed. Young  men  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  world  are  educated  here  for  mis- 
sionaries. Here  are  children  fh>m  Cali- 
fornia to  China,  from  Ireland  to  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope :  every  one  of  tbem 
repeats  a  poem  by  rote  in  bis  native 
tongue.  But  a  man  must  be  a  Mezzo- 
fanii  to  profit  by  this  Babel-iike  an- 
thology. .  .  .  Tbe  less  the  audience  [at 
the  Feast  of  Languages  In  tbe  Propa- 
ganda] understand  of  these  poems,  tbe 
more  they  applaud :  it  was  so  at  least 
on  tbis  occasion,  when  I  heard  them 
cheer  loudest  an  Ethiopian  and  two 
Chinese,  their  languages  sounding  most 
like  gibberish  and  awaking  tbe  loudest 
laughter."    Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

PropylBDa.  This  structure,  at  Ath- 
ens, Greece,  the  Vestibule  of  the 
citadel,  huilt  of  Pentelic  marhle, 
was  begun  in  the  vear  437  B.C., 
and  was  completed  by  the  archi- 
tect Mnesicles  five  years  later,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
covered  the  whole  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Greeks 
admired  the  Propylsea  more  than 
any  other  of  their  buildings. 
Some  walls  and  a  few  columns 
are  still  standing,  and  the  en- 
trance has  been  recently  cleared. 

j»y*Tbe  grand  flight  of  tbe  Propy- 
l»um  is  on  tbe  right.  A  high  rampart 
serves  as  the  basement  for  tbe  little 
temple  of  tbe  Wingless  Victory,  de- 
molisfaed  in  1687  by  the  Turks,  and 
afterward  built  up  again,  stone  by 
stone,  by  two  German  architects.  Ath- 
ens dedicated  it  to  hor  divine  protect, 
ress  Athena.  The  friezes  repn-Bcnted 
the  combats  in  which  thii«  goddcHiii  n«- 
Bured  victory  to  her  ]K'oule,  iiiid  upon 
tbe  balustrade,  the  VlctorlfH,  her 
winged  mcMseiigurs,  seemed  lu  nwaH 
her  order*."  Lc/evrf,  Trans. 

«r***The  Propylaa  still  form  a 
portal  which  divioes  two  worlds.  You 
leave  modern  and  mediwval  assod** 
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tiona  behind  you,  and  are  alone  with 
the  Puit.*'  Bayard  Taylor. 

Proserpine.    A  well-known  ideal 
bust  by  Hiram  Powers  (b.  1805), 
«       the  American  sculptor. 

9^  **  The  popularity  of  tlila  work 
has  caused  its  incessant  reproductiou ; 
few  modem  works  of  the  chisel  are 
more  exquisitely  and  gracefully  orna- 
mental to  boudoir,  salon,  or  library." 

Tuckerinan, 

Froserpine,  Bape  of.    See  Rape 

OF  PKOSERPIlfB. 

Prospect  Park.  A  fine  pleasure- 
ground  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  cov- 
ering nearly  600  acres,  including 
liills,  meadows,  and  groves,  ana 
a  beautiful  lake.  The  park  was 
begun  in  1866,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost,  together  with  two  boule- 
vards connected  with  it,  nearly 
$12,000,000. 

Protestant  Cemetery.  [At  Rome.] 
The  Protestant  Burial-ground  in 
Rome,  near  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  containing  the  graves  of 
many  English  and  American 
travellers  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents at  Rome.  The  Old  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  now  closed,  con- 
tains the  grave  of  Keats,  and  in 
the  New  Burial-ground  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Shelley. 


■ "  It  would  almost  make  one  in 
love  with  death  to  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  pUce."  Perqf  3y$9he  BheUey. 

Protomoteca.  The  name  given  to 
a  suite  of  seven  rooms  in  the  Cap- 
itol of  Rome,  presented  to  the 
Arcadian  Academy  by  Leo  XII. 
They  contain  man^  busts  of  illus- 
trious men,  including  some  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Pantheon. 

Province  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion of  colonial  times,  which  for- 
merly stood  on  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  hcul  a 
line  lawn  in  front.  The  building 
was  of  brick,  three  stories  in 
height,  with  stone  steps.  It  was 
erected  in  1679.  In  1715  it  was 
purnhaaed  by  the  Province  as  a 
residence  for  the  governors,  who 
from  a  portico  in  front  were  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  the  citi- 
seus.    In  the  early  part  of  the 


present  century  it  became  pri- 
vate property,  and  a  block  of 
stores  was  erected  in  front  of  it, 
the  old  building  degenerating 
into  a  hall  for  negro  concerts.  It 
was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1864,  but 
the  walls  remain,  and  have  been 
used  as  the  exterior  of  a  new 
building.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
has  given  a  description  of  the 
Province  House  in  his  "Twice- 
Told  Tales." 

O  my  God !  —  for  that  ftw  spirit,  which 

of  old  In  Boston  town 
Smote  the  PrfMftee  /foiue  with  terror, 

struck  the  crest  orAndrosdownl 

WhiUUr. 

Prytaneum.  [Gr.  vpvrarcrov,  the 
President's  Hall,  or  Town  HalL] 
A  public  building  in  ancient 
Greek  cities.  In  Athens,  the 
hall  in  which  the  magistrates 
had  their  meals,  and  where  they 
entertained  at  the  public  cost  for- 
eign ambassadors.  Citizens  also 
of  high  public  merit,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle, were  often  rewarded  by  a  seat 
at  this  public  table.  Socrates, 
on  his  trial,  when  asked  to  name 
his  punishment,  adjudged  him- 
self entitled  to  be  supported  in 
the  Prytaneum. 

What,  then.  Is  suitable  to  a  poor  man.  a 
benefactor,  and  who  has  need  of  leinare  la 
order  to  give  you  good  advice  ?  There  Is 
nothing  so  suitable,  O  Athenians,  as  that 
such  a  man  should  be  msintalned  in  the 
Prytaneum.  ...  If,  therefore,  I  must 
award  sentence  according  to  my  Just  de- 
serts, I  award  this,  rosintenance  in  the 
Piytaneum. 

Plato,  Apology  qf  Soeratt*. 

Psyche.  A  beantiful  relic  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Naples,  Italy,  well 
known  by  the  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  it  in  marble  and  plas- 
ter. It  apparently  represents  her 
listeninff  to  a  Cupid  who  may  be 
supposed  to  stand  on  her  right. 
This  figure  was  found  in  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Capua. 

49*  '*  The  charming  Naples  PwcMe. 
This  refined  youthful  torso,  with  iu 
delicate  dUtingxti  head,  is  likewise  not 
of  the  great  epoch  of  sculpture.'* 

Taine^  TVtiiu. 

Psyche  and  the  Butterfly.    See 

ClTPID  CATCHINQ  A  BUTTSBFLY. 
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Ptarmisan  Hill.  A  plctnre  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
most  celebrated  modem  painter 
of  animals. 

PuceUe,  Place  de  la.    See  Place 

DE  LA  PUCELLE. 

Puck.    1.  An  admired  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792). 
2.  A  work  of  sculpture  by  Har- 
riet G.  Hosmer  (b.  1830). 

Pudding  Iiane.  A  narrow  street 
or  lane  in  London.  It  was  here 
that  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  began. 

Puente  de  Alcantara.  [The  Bridge 
of  Alcantara.]  An  Interesting 
and  impressive  Roman  ruin  in 
the  town  of  Alcantara,  Spain. 
The  bridge,  built  of  immense 
stones,  which  here  spans  the  Ta- 
gus,  was  built  for  tne  Emperor 
Trajan,  A.D.  105.  It  consists  of 
six  arches,  the  central  si)an  being 
110  feet.  The  bridge  is  about  670 
feet  in  length,  and  210  in  height, 
and  is  constructed  of  granite 
without  cement. 

49* "One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  thvse  [bridges]  i«  that  which  TraUn 
erected  at  Alcantara  In  Spain.  The 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  aa  U  cener- 
ally  the  case  In  Roman  bridges,  though 
the  mode  bv  which  this  is  attained,  of 
springing  the  arches  fh>m  different 
levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleas- 
ing. To  us,  at  least,  it  is  nnfiuniliar, 
and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in 
modem  times."  Ferguawn, 

Puente  del  Diablo.  [The  Devil's 
Bridge.]  A  famous  old  Roman 
aqueduct— called  by  the  Span- 
ifi^ds  el  Puente,  the  bridge — at 
Segovia  in  Spain. 

49^  «  The  first  thing  we  went  to  see 
was  the  cathedral;  .  .  .  the  next,  the 
RomanAoneduct,  called  by  the  people 
*  Puente  ael  Diabolo,'  for  they  have  no 
Idea  such  a  stupendous  work  could  be 
achieved  by  a  personage  of  less  author- 
Itv  and  power.  ...  It  begins  outside 
of  the  city,  and  traverses  the  valley  on 
169  arches  in  the  upper  row,  but  not 
quite  so  many  below.  It  is  built  of 
square-hewn  stones,  w! thou t  cement  or 
cuimps,  and  is  nevertheless  so  perfect- 
ly preserved,  that  it  still  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built  as  well 
as  when  it  was  new.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  solid  and  mag- 


nificent monuments  that  have  eome 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.'* 

George  IHcknor, 

Fuerta  de  Alcala.  [Gate  of  Al- 
cala.]  A  grand  triumphal  gate 
f^ording  an  entrance  to  the  city 
of  Madrid,  Spain,  on  the  east.  It 
consists  of  nve  arches,  and  was 
erected  by  Charles  III.  to  com- 
memorate his  entrance  to  Madrid. 

49*  **  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
no  city  in  Europe  can  boast  within  its 
walls  so  fine  a  walk  as  the  Prado,  that 
Rome  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  an 
entrance  equal  to  that  by  the  Gate  o/ 
Alcala.**  George  Ticknor. 

Puerta  del  Sol.  [Gate  of  the  Sun.] 
A  celebrated  public  square  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  It  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  capital,  although 
it  was  once  the  east  gate  on  which 
the  rising  sun  shone.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  busy  life  of  the  city, 
and  at  all  times  a  crowded  ren- 
dezvous of  idlers. 

Pullins,  The.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  ravine,  pre- 
senting in  succession  a  series  of 
cascades,  caves,  wild  cliffs,  with 
a  foaming  river  and  a  natural 
bridge. 

49*  "  A  description  can  but  faintly 
convey  the  extraordinary  character  of 
these  lovely  scenes.*' 

Mr,  and  Mr».  ffalL 

Pulpit  [of  Nicholas  of  Pisa].  In 
the  cathedral  of  Siena,  Italy.  A 
celebrated  and  very  elaborate 
work  of  sculpture.  Another  by 
the  same  artist,  very  similar,  in 
the  Duomo  at  Pisa. 

49*  '*  I  have  no  words  to  express 
the  originality  and  richness  of  invention 
displayed  in  this  pulpit.  It  is  as  pe- 
culiar as  it  in  beautiful.  ...  On  the 
panels  a  labyrinth  of  crowded  figures 
— a  long  octagonal  procession,  the  Na- 
tivity, the  Passion,  the  Last  Judgment 
—  envelops  the  marble  with  a  marble 
covering/*  Taine,  Trann. 

Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's.  See  St. 
Patrick's  Cavr  and  Purgatory. 

Puritans  going  to  Church.  A 
picture  by  George  H.  Boughton, 
a  painter  of  land3cai)es  and  fjenre. 

Puttina,  La.    [The  Giri.]    An  ad 
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mired  portrait  by  Titian  (1477- 
1576).  In  the  Palazzo  Strozzi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Pylades  and  Orestes.  A  picture 
by  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820). 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Pyramids,  The.  A  general  name 
for  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt,  in  all  about  60, 
but  specially  applied  to  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Gheezeh,  about  12  miles 
from  Cairo,  consisting  of  two 
larse  and  several  smaller  pyra- 
mids. 


*•  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Pyra- 
mlds  —  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  monuments  of 
man's  art  now  existing.  All  those  In 
Egypt  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  I^tle,  Just  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
and  all  the  principal  examples  within 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Memphis.  Sixty  or  seventy 
of  these  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
plored, all  of  which  appear  to  be  royal 
sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would 
suffice  to  justify  us  in  assigning  a  dura- 
tion of  1,(X)0  years  at  least  to  the  dynas- 
ties of  the  pyramid  builders.  .  .  .  Tlie 
three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the 
best  known  and  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  those  in  Egvpt.  Of  these  the 
flrst,  erected  by  Cheops,  or  as  he  is 
now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  Is 
the  largest ;  but  the  next  by  Cbepheren, 
his  successor.  Is  scarcely  inferior  in 
dimensions;  the  third,  that  of  Myceri- 
nus,  is  very  much  smaller.  .  .  .  All 
the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face 
exactly  north,  and  have  their  entrance 
on  that  side.  .  .  .  The  small  residuum 
we  get  from  all  these  pyramid  discus- 
sions is,  that  they  were  built  by  the 
kings  of  the  early  dynasties  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs. 
The  lei^lng  idea  that  governed  their 
forms  was  that  of  durabilltv.  By 
concealment  of  the  entrance,  the  diffl- 
cultlcB  of  the  passages,  and  the  eom- 
plicttted  but  most  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  portcullises,  these  ancient 
kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
undisturbed  security  for  at  least  3,000 
yearn.  Perhaps  they  were  successful, 
though  their  tombs  have  been  since 
so  shamefully  profaned."      Fergutson» 

$df  *•  Nothing  can  express  the  vari- 
ety of  senrations  which  ihoy  provoke. 
The  height  of  their  summit,  the  steep- 
ness of  their  slope,  the  vastness  of  their 
surface,  their  tremendous  w(>ight,  the 
memory  of  the  times  they  have  out- 
lived, and  above  ail  the  rdiecUon  that 


these  monntaina  of  masonry  have  beeo 
reared  by  petty  and  insignificant  man 
who  creeps  at  their  feet — all  impresa 
the  beholder,  and  fill  at  once  the  Deart 
and  the  mind  with  astonishment,  terror, 
humiliation,  admiration,  and  respect.* 

Voinep. 

The  Ppramtdt  themselves,  doting  with 
age,  have  forgutten  the  names  or  their 
founders.  Tkotmu  FMer, 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  Uds. 
To  gaze  upon  the  PyramtdM.     Bmermm. 

Pyramid  of  Abooroash.  A  ruined 
pyramid  about  five  miles  distant 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Gheezeh  in 
Egypt. 

Fyramids  of  Abooseer.  A  groap 
of  four  pyramids,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Pyramids  of  Ghee- 
zeh, in  Egypt. 

Pyramid  of  Gains  CestiaB.  A 
sepulchral  pyramid  —  the  only 
one  in  Rome  —situated  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Protestant 
Burial-ground.  It  was  erected 
to  Cains  Cestius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  The  pyramid  is  over  100 
feet  in  height,  and  contains  in 
the  centre  a  small  sepulchral 
chamber. 

49*  *'  This  pyramid,  of  more  than 
100  feet  in  height,  is  entirely  built  of 
marble,  but  time  has  changed  Its  color 
and  defaced  Its  polish.  The  gray 
lichen  has  crept  over  it,  and  wild  ever- 
greens hang  Arom  Its  crevices.  But 
what  it  has  lost  In  splendor,  it  has  gained 
in  picturesque  beauty ;  and  there  are  few 
remains  of  antiquity  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Eternal  City,  that  the  eye  rests 
upon  with  such  unwearying  admiration, 
as  this  gray  pyramid.*'  KaUm. 

49*  **  It  is  the  most  imperishable  of 
the  antiquities,  a  beauUftil  pvramid,  113 
feet  high,  built  into  the  ancient  wall  of 
Rome,  as  perfect  after  1,800  years  as  if 
it  were  built  but  yesterday.*'^ 

y.  p.  mau. 


"  From  one  part  of  the  city, 

looking  out  beyond  the  walls,  a  squat 
and  stunted  pyramid  (the  buriai-place 
of  Caius  Cesuus)  makes  an  opaque  tri- 
angle in  the  moonlight.  But,  to  an 
Eugllsh  traveller,  it  serves  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Bhelicy  too,  whose  ashes  lie 
i>cneath  a  little  sarden  near  it.  Nearer 
still,  almost  within  its  shadow,  lie  the 
bones  of  Keats,  'whose  name  is  writ 
in  water,'  that  shines  brightly  in  the 
landscape  of  a  calm  Italian  night.** 

J>tcJteM, 
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4^  "  When  I  am  inclined  to  be  seri- 
OUB  I  love  to  wander  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius.  The 
Protestant  burial-ground  is  there.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  .  .  . 
and  the  pyramid  that  overshadows  it 
gives  it  a  classic  and  singularly  solemn 
air.'*  Bogen. 

Eastward  hence. 
lYIgb  where  the  Cestitm  pyramtd  divides 
The  moaldering  wall,  behold  3*011  fabric 
huge.  John  Dyer. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Of  Caitu  Out%u»  was  the  Daisy  found. 
While  as  the  soul  of  Keau  in  raradise. 

T.  B.  Aidrieh, 

Pyntmid  of  Cheops.    See  Grbat 
Pykamid. 

Pyramid  of  Cholula.  A  celebrated 


ruined  pyramid  constructed  of 
clay  and  brick,  at  Cholula,  an 
Indian  town,  near  Pueblo,  in 
Mexico.  It  was  built  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It 
is  over  1,400  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  177  feet  in  height,  and  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  120 
in  number.  On  the  summit  is  a 
chapel  erected  by  the  Spaniartls. 

The  flict  teaches  him  how  Belns  wss 
worshipped,  and  how  the  Pyramids  were 
built,  better  than  the  discovery  by  Chsm- 
poIUon  of  the  names  of  all  the  workmen 
and  the  cost  of  every  tile.  He  flnds  Assy- 
ria and  the  Mottnds  qf  Chobda  at  his  door, 
and  himself  has  laid  the  courses. 
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Quadrant,  The.    S66  Rbqbnt  St. 

Yoa  win  obierre  a  town  dandy  getdns 
fldgetty  after  bis  second  turn  In  the  ^tuuf 
rant,  wbile  tou  win  meet  the  name 
Frenchman  there  from  noon  till  dusk, 
bounding  his  walk  by  thoM  columns,  as 
If  they  were  the  bars  of  a  cage. 

If  P.  WittU. 

Quarr  Abbey.  A  famous  monastic 
establishment  upon  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century,  of  which  the  ruins  only 
now  remain. 

Quarters  of  the  World.  See  Foub 

QUARTSBS  OF  TUB  WOKLD. 

Quartier  Iiatin.  [Latin  Quarter.] 
A  large  district  in  Paris,  on  the 
south  of  the  Seine.  Here  the 
principal  colleges  and  schools 
nave  been  situat>ed  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  here  the  numerous 
'students  have  lived;  whence  this 
quarter  derives  its  name. 


**  Though  the  colleges  are  now 
converted  into  private  bousea  or  into 

fiublic  schools,  the  Pays  LaUd  is  still 
iibablted  by  many  thousand  student* 
In  letters,  science,  law,  and  medicine, 
leading  a  life  of  gavety  and  freedom 
from  restraint  whlon  Is  hardly  to  be 
understood  by  an  Bngllshman.  They 
and  their  associates,  male  and  female, 
form  the  staple  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  well-known  novels  of  Paul  de 
Kock."  Murray**  Handbook. 

99^  "  The  life  of  the  voung  artist 
here  Is  the  easiest,  merriest,  dirtiest 
existence  possible.  He  comes  to  Paris, 
probably  at  sixteen,  from  his  province; 
Dis  parents  settle  forty  pounas  a  year 
on  him,  and  pay  his  master;  he  estab- 
lishes himself  In  the  Pays  Latin ;  .  .  . 
he  arrives  at  his  atelier  at  a  tolerably 
early  hour,  and  labors  among  a  score 
of  compnnions  as  merry  and  as  poor  as 
blmseli."  Thackfray, 

Quatre  Fils  Aymon.  A  ruined 
castle  near  Spa  in  Belgium,  asso- 
ciated with  historic  and  romantic 
traditions. 

Quebec  CitadeL  A  vast  fortress, 
from  its  lofty  commanding  situa- 
tion one  of  the  strongest  in  the 


world,  is  the  principal  defence  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  Can.  It  cov- 
ers ^  acres. 

Queen  Anne's  Farthlnic*  The 
belief  generally  obtains  in  Eng- 
land that  a  Queen  Anne's  far- 
thing is  a  very  rare  possession: 
indeed,  it  is  supposed  that  there 
are  but  three,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  public  keeping,  and  that 
one  which  is  missing  would  bring 
a  fabulous  price;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  no  more  rare  than  any 
other  coinage  of  the  mint  of  equal 
antiquity,  and  that  the  poor  coun- 
try people  who  occasionally  take 
long  Journeys  to  London  to  dis- 
pose qi  so  great  a  curiosity  which 
has  fallen  into  their  hands,  find 
that  the  numismatist  to  whom 
they  apply  is  already  the  posses- 
sor of  several. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  See  Dkath  of 
QuBSK  Elizabeth. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Pocket  PiztoL 
The  popular  name  of  an  ancient 
piece  01  brass  ordnance,  24  feet 
in  length,  cast  in  1514,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  States  General  of 
Holland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  preserved  in  Dover  Castle. 

Queen  of  Bheba.  See  Embarka- 
tion OF  TH£  QUBSM  OF  ShRBA. 

Queen  of  the  West.  A  powerful 
United  States  "  ram,"  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  She  was  sent 
down  the  Mississippi,  and,  run- 
ning the  batteries  at  Vicksburg, 
destroyed  several  transport  ves- 
sels on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
on  the  Red  River,  but  was  nnallv 
lost  on  the  latter  river  through 
the  treachery  of  a  pilot. 

Queen's  Arms.  A  tavern  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Queen's  Bench.  See  King's  Bkkch 
AND  Queen's  Bench. 
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Queen's  College.  A  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.    Established  in  1448. 

Queen's  Head.  A  noted  hostelry 
in  the  olden  time  in  Islington, 
London. 

The  Qjeen*s  Head  and  Crown  in  Islington 

town 
Bore,  for  Its  brewing,  the  highest  renown. 

Queen's  Prison.  See  King's 
Bench  and  Queen's  Bench. 

Queen's  State  Coach.  See  Coro- 
nation Coach. 

Queen's  Theatre.  See  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre. 

Queensberry  House.  The  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  near 
Kic.hmond,  England. 

Quinze  Vinffts.  A  hospital  for  the 
blind,  in  tlie  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  Paris. 

Quirinal  Hill.  TLat.  Monn  Qidri- 
nus.]  One  of  the  original  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  now  covered  with 
jxilaces  and  churches,  among 
which  the  most  noticeable  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Mdhte 
Cavallo,  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  modem  name,  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  derived  from  the  marble  groups 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses,  discovered  in  the  Baths 
of  Constantine,  which  now  stand 
before  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Cavallo. 

Hence  we  went  to  Monte  CoooZto,  here- 
tofore called  Mons  Qulrlnalls,  where  wo 
■aw  those  two  rare  horses,  tlie  worke  of  the 


rivals  Phidias  and  PrazltUes,  as  they  wcro 
sent  OS  a  present  to  Nero  out  of  Armenia. 
They  were  placed  on  pedestals  of  white 
marble  by  Suctus  V.,  by  whom  I  suppose 
their  Injuries  are  repalr*d.  They  are  gov- 
em'd  by  4  naked  siaTes  like  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  CaplUd. 

Mm  Evelyn,  1644. 

Quirinal  Palace.  The  papal  pal- 
ace on  Montto  Cavallo,  Quirinal 
Hill,  Rome.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  begun  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1574,  and  continued  and  en- 
larged by  succeeding  popes.  The 
meeting  of  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  the  popes  takes  place 
in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  from 
the  balcony  opening  upon  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo  tne  name 
of  the  new  pope  is  proclaimed  to 
the  people. 

49"  "That  palace-building,  ruin« 
de8tro\ing  Pope,  Paul  III.,  began  to 
erect  the  enormous  palace  on  the  Quiri- 
nal Ilill,  and  the  prolongation  of  his 
labors  by  a  long  series  of  successive 
pontiffs  bos  maoe  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  ugliest  buildings  extant." 

C.  A.  Eaton, 

What  is  most  charming  hero  is  what 
you  encounter  on  the  way  unexpectedly ; 
now  t!)0  Quirinal  Palace  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  entirely  detached  in  the  gray  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  fhmt,  its  horscn  i  nd  colossi 
of  marble.  Taine^  Tram. 

Nor  herd  those  blood  stains  on  the  wall. 
Not  Tiber's  flood  can  wash  away, 

Where,  in  thy  stately  Quirinal, 
Thy  mangled  victims  lay  I  Wkittier. 

I  have  climbed  Trajan*s  column,  and  saw 

thence 
The  Quirinal  here,  and  there  the  Vatican. 
TModore  Aubanett  Trant. 


Quoit-Thrower,  The. 

BOLUS. 


See  Disco- 
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Babenstein.  rRavenstone.]  An 
ancient  feudal  castle,  of  late  par- 
tially restored,  near  Streitberg, 
in  Franconia,  Germany. 

Baboteur,  Le.  [The  Planer.]  A 
picture  by  Ahnibale  Caracci 
(15t>0-1609),  representing  Joseph 
*'  planing  a  board,  while  Jesus,  a 
lovely  boy  about  six  or  seven 
years  old,  stands  by  watching  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Mary  is 
seated  on  one  side  plying  her  nee- 
dle.'* This  picture  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  at 
Charlton,  England. 


' "  The  great  fault  of  this  picture 
la  the  subordinate  and  commonplace 
character  siven  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
otherwise  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and 
dramatic  subject,  and  one  which  might 
be  usefully  engraved  In  a  cheap  form 
for  distribution."  Mm*  Jameton. 

Haby  Castle.  One  of  the  finest 
and  best-preserved  of  the  ancient 
northern  castles  of  England,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
King  Canute  presented  it  with 
other  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  but  it  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  monks  in  1131. 
Portions  of  the  older  building  are 
so  skilfully  incorporated  with  the 
new  that  it  seems  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  castle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  castle  is  of  great 
size  and  strength,  and  the  walls 
surrounding  it  occupv  about  two 
acres  of  ground.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  and  park  are  of  a  magnifi- 
cence commensurate  with  that  of 
the  castle  itself,  and  command 
lovely  prospects. 

BacheL    See  Jacob  akd  Rachel. 

Bachel's  Tomb.  A  small  struc- 
ture near  Bethlehem  is  known 
as  the  "sepulchre  of  Rachel." 
Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians 
unite  in  afiirming  the  authenti- 
city of  this  sepulchre,  although 
the  building  is  modern. 


They  Journeyed  fhrni  Bethel,  and  thers 
was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Epbrath. 
.  .  .  And  Bacbel  died,  and  was  bfurted  or. 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  Is  Bethlehem. 

Oem.  xxxT.  16-11. 

m 

Badcliffe  Iiibrary.  An  imposing 
library  building  connected  with 
the  University  of  Oxford,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  John  Raddiffe  (d. 
1714). 

Badioal  Boad.  The  name  given 
to  a  promenade  under  the  cliff 
callea  Salisbury  Craes  in  Edin- 
'burgh,  Scotland.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  road  was  built  in  1819  by 
disaffected  people  who  were  cot 
of  employment. 

Bainbow,  The.  According  to  Au- 
brey, the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  second  coffee-house 
established  in  London,  was 
opened  about  1656.  It  is  now  a 
tavern,  and  the  old  coffee-room 
has  been  destroyed. 

The  coffee-house  was  the  Londoner's 
house;  and  those  who  wished  to  And  a 
gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  wheth- 
er he  Uved  in  Fleet  street  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  ftx>naent<d  **ihe 
Orecian  "  or  "  the  Rainbow.*-     ■*- — '— 


Bainbow  Falls.  A  beautiful  cas- 
cade in  the  Adirondack  region  of 
New  York,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Ausable  Ponds. 

Bainbow  Iiandacape.  The  name 
given  to  a  celebrtU^  picture  bv 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
Now  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Mu- 
seum, London. 

Bainy  Season  in  the  Tropica.  A 
noted  picture  by  Frederic  Edwin 
Church  (b.  1826),  the  American 
landscape-painter. 

Baising  of  Iiasarua.  A  picture  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485-1517), 
and  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  executed  for  Ginlio  de* 
Medici,  afterward  Pope  Leo  X. 
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It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
liondon. 


"  This  is  in  many  reepecU  one 
of  the  noblest  pictures  existing,  — ft 
dramatic  combination  and  pictorial 
completeness  which  few  would  now 
hesitate  to  prefer  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion by  Raphael." 

!ka$Uake,  Handbook  of  Painting, 

Baising  of  Ijazarus.  An  admired 
painting  by  Benjamin  West 
(1738-1820),  serving  as  an  altar- 
piece  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
England. 

Baising  of  Iiazarus.  A  picture  by 
Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786- 
1846).  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Baising  the  Body  of  St.  Hubert 
of  lii^ge.  An  altar-piece,  as- 
cribed to  Gerard  van  Meire,  the 
Flemish  painter,  but  which  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  Dierick 
Bouts  and  to  other  painters.  It 
is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Lon- 
don. 

Hake's  Progress.  A  famous  dra- 
matic and  satirical  picture  by 
William  Hogarth  (1697-1764). 


"  It  would  be  suppressing  the 

merits  of  his  heart  to  consider  him  only 
a  promoter  of  laughter.  .  .  .  Mirth 
colored  his  pictures,  but  benevolence 
designed  them.  He  smiled,  like  Socra- 
tes, that  men  might  not  be  offended  at 
his  lectures,  and  might  learn  to  laugh 
at  their  own  foUles.'*        Lord  Or/ord. 

Bikos,  Field  of.    [Rakos  Mezo.] 
See  Field  of  BAkos. 

Baleigh's   House.     See   Mtbtlb 
Gbovb. 

Bamaseum  [or  Memnoniuml.   An 
ancient  Egyptian  palace  cmd  tem- 

Sle  at  Thel^BS,  the  residence  of 
^hamses  the  Great.  It  is  now  a 
wreck,  but  the  ruins  indicate 
that  it  was  of  immense  size. 
Within  the  palace  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  statue  of  Bhamses, 
the  largest  found  in  Egypt.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  wonderful 
sculptures,  illustrating  the  adven- 
tures and  victories  of  the  great 
king,  and  his  offerings  to  the 
gods.  [Wi^tten  also  RTMrmssionJ] 

**The  Rhamesslon  was   built 


wholly  by  the  great  Rhamses,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C. ;  .  .  .  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of 
what  an  Egyptian  temple  of  this  age 
was  intended  to  have  been.  Its  facade 
is  formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyr- 
amidal masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  most  imposing  part 
of  the  structure  externally.  .  .  .  Tney 
[the  palace-temples]  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  any  particular  god,  but  rather  for 
the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty,  of 
kingly  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  worship  of  the  king  him- 
self by  the  people."  Fergutaon. 

And    thou    bast    walked    about  — how 
■trance  a  story ! 
In  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years 
ago: 
When  tiie  Memnonitim  was  In  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  began  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupen- 
dous. 
Of  which  the  veiy  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Horace  Smith. 

Bambla.  A  beautiful  promenade 
in  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
signifies  a  river-bed,  which  in 
Spain,  being  often  dry  in  summer, 
is  used  as  a  road.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  fashion  and  amusement. 

Bamble,  The.  A  lovely  region  in 
Central  Park,  in  the  citv  of  New 
York,  with  labyrinthine  foot-paths 
winding  through  acres  of  woody 
hills,  borderea  by  a  lake. 

Bambouillet.   See  H6tel  db  Bam- 

BOUILIiBT. 

Barneses  III.,Tomb  of .  See  Harp- 
ers' Tomb. 

Banelagh  Gardens.  A  place  of 
amusement  in  London,  no  longer 
in  existence,  but  very  popular 
from  its  opening  in  1742  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Banelagh,  spoken  of  by  Smollett 
as  being  like  the  *'  enchanted  pal- 
ace of  genii,"  was  a  sort  of  rival 
to  Vauxhall. 


11 


The  prince,  princess,  duke, 
much  nobility,  and  much  mob  besides, 
were  there."  WalpoU  {in  1742). 

49*  "  Ranelagh  has  totally  beat 
Vauxhall.  NoTOdy  goes  anywhere 
eke  —  everybody  goes  there." 

Walpole  {in  1744). 

"  Ranelagh  was  a  very  pleasing 
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place  of  arouBement.  Tbore  persons 
of  iufei-ior  rank  mingled  with  the  high- 
est nobility  of  Britain." 

Samuel  Rogers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  StO'ver  inaugurated 
the  Long  Vacation  with  a  formal  proposal 
to  toko  Miss  Manette  to  Vauxhali  Gar- 
dens; that  failing,  to  Rafuiagh;  that  un- 
accountably' falling  too,  it  behooved  him  to 
present  lilmself  in  Soho,  and  there  declare 
his  noble  mind.  IHekens. 

Yauxhall  and  RemOaah  i  I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves,  and  wilderness  of 

lamps 
Dimming  the  Ktam,  and  fireworks  magical. 
And    gorgeous    ladles,    under    splendid 

domes. 
Floating  in  dance,  or  warblins  high  in  air 
The  song  of  spirits.  word$u<»rth. 

Rape  of  Europa.  A  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (1630?-1688).  In 
the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice. 

Bape  of  G-anymede.  1.  The  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Athenian  sculptor 
Leochares  (fl.  372-338  B.C.)  Cop- 
ies in  marble  of  the  bronze  origi- 
nal abound.  One,  and  perhaps 
the  best  existing,  is  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino,  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome.  There  is  another  copy  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Ven- 
ice. 

2.  A  well-known  picture  by 
Bembrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1609), 
the  Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the 
Dresden  Qallery. 

Bape  of  Proserpine.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Primaticclo  (1490-1570), 
the  pupil  of  Raphael.  Now  in 
the  Stafford  House  Gallery. 

Bape  of  Proserpine.  A  picture, 
•*  with  a  rich,  fantastically  lighted 
landscape,"  by  Niccolo  aelP  Ab- 
bate,  called  also  Niccolo  da  Mo- 
dena  (1512-1571).  In  the  gallery 
of  Stafford  House. 

Bape  of  Proserpine.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rul)ens  (1577-1640). 
Now  at  Blenheim,  England. 

Bape  of  the  Sabines.  A  celebrated 

S'oup  in  marble  by  Giovanni  da 
ologna  (1524-1608),  and  regard- 
ed as  his  masterpiece.  In  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  Florence,  Italy. 

"John   of  Bologna,  after  he 

•bed  a  group  of  a  young  man, 

ip  a  young  woman  in  his  arms, 

u  wid  man  at  his  feet,  called  his 

^  together  to  tell  bim  what  name 


he  should  give  It,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
call  it  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine*.** 

Sir  Jothua  ReffuoU*. 

Raphael  and  his  Fencing  Master. 
A  picture  in  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
by  some  attributed  to  Pontonno. 

Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  A 
noted  picture  by  Horace  Vernet 
(1789-1863),  the  French  painter. 

40^  '*  As  clever  a  picture  as  can  he, 
—  clever  is  Just  the  word, — the  groups 
and  drawing  excellent,  the  coloring 
pleasantly  bright  and  gaudy;  and  the 
French  students  study  it  inceasantly : 
there  are  a  dozen  who  copyit  for  one 
who  copies  Delacroix.**        Thackeray. 

Raphael  Sansio.  A  celebrated 
portrait  of  himself  by  the  paint- 
er. In  the  collection  of  auto- 
graph portraits  in  the  Ufflzi  Gal- 
lery, Florence,  Italy.  There  is 
another  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Raphael,  Stanse  of.  See  Stahzb 
OF  Raphasl. 

Raphael's   Cartoons.      See   Cas- 

TOONS  OF  RAPHAKL. 

Raphael's  Loggia.  See  Loggia  of 
Raphael. 

Raphael's  House.  [Ital.  Com  da 
Raffaello.]  A  well-known  house 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  which  Ra- 
phael was  born  and  lived. 

Ras-et-Teen,  Palaoe  of.  This  pal- 
ace, built  by  Mohammed  All,  is 
situated  at  the  western  end  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
near  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Ratcliffe  Highway.  A  famous 
London  thoroughfare,  now  called 
St.  George's  Street,  not«d  from 
its  association  in  former  times 
with  murders  and  robberies. 


"  Many  can  remember  the  ter- 
ror  which  was  on  every  face,  the  carc- 
tul  barring  of  doors,  the  pro\idlng  of 
blunderbusses  and  watchmen's  rattles.** 

Jlacaulap* 

40^  "  Look  at  a  marine^storc  deal- 
er's, in  that  reservoir  of  dirt,  drunken- 
ness, and  drabs :  thieves,  ovsters,  baked 
potatoes,  and  pickled  salmon,  —  Rai- 
cliff  Highway:*  Dickens- 

Battler,  The.  The  first  naval  ves- 
sel propelled  by  a  screw.  She 
was  built  by  the  English  Admi< 
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ralty,  and  launched  at  Sheemess 
in  1843. 

BAvenscraic  Castle.  A  ruined 
iortress  near. Kirkcaldy,  in  Scot- 
land. 

Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew. 
And,  gentle  ladv,  deign  to  stay ! 

Re!)kt  tbee  in  Castle  RemeMheuffh, 
Sot  tempt  the  stormy  Ffrth  to-day. 

OldBaUad  ^  BMabeOe. 

Ton's  Haventermg,  wl*  riven  ha\ 
A  thousand  winters  shook  Its  wa*  -~ 
Tired  Time  let  scvthe  an'  san'-glass  W, 
To  breathe  awhile  at  Ugle. 

William  Thorn. 

Reading  Magdalen.  See  Magda- 
len. 

Beale,  Villa.    See  Villa  Reals. 

Rebecca.  A  picture  by  Horace 
Vemet  (1789-1863),  the  French 
painter. 

j»-  "Hie  fVernet's]  'Rebecca'  ia 
most  pleasing;  and  not  the  less  so  for 
a  little  pretty  alTectation  of  attitude 
and  needless  singularity  of  costume." 

Thackeray. 

Red  Bull.  An  old  London  theatre 
referred  to  by  Knight  as  beine  in 

*  1583  one  of  the  chief  London  uie- 
atres. 


"I  have  seen  the  Red  Bull  play- 
house, which  was  a  large  one,  so  full, 
that  as  manv  went  back  for  want  of 
room  as  had  entered ;  and,  as  meanly 
as  you  now  think  of  these  drolls,  they 
were  then  acted  by  the  best  comedi- 

Kirkmatit  1672. 


Red  Convent.  An  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Coptic  Christians  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

Red  Deer  of  Chillingham.  A  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (1803- 
1873),  the  most  celebrated  modern 
painter  of  animals. 

Red  Horse.  See  Vale  of  the 
Red  Horse. 

Redentore,  H.  [The  Redeemer.] 
A  grand  and  noted  church  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Venice, 
Italy. 

Redwood  Library.  A  Doric  build- 
ing in  Newport,  R.I.,  erected  in 
1750,  containing  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  books,  with 
some  works  of  art.  Some  of  the 
volumes  in  this  library  were  pre- 


sented by  the  King  of  England, 
and  others  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Reform  Club.  1 .  A  fine  building  in 
Pall  Mall,  London,  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Reform  Club, 
%vhicli  was  founded  by  Liberal 
members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, about  the  time  the  Reform 
Bill  was  paBse<l,  1830-32.  The 
club  is  composed  of  1,000  mem- 
bers, not  including  those  belong- 
ing to  Parliament. 


"  Let  all  strangers  who  come  to 
London  for  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
curiosity,  or  for  whatever  cause,  not 
fail  to  visit  the  Reform  Club.  In  an 
age  of  utilitarianism,  and  of  the  search 
for  the  comfortable,  like  ours,  there  is 
more  to  be  learned  here  than  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  of  Memphis." 

V%»couni—$  de  MdUetiUe, 

No  Carlton  Clubs,  Btform  Clubi,  nor 
any  sort  of  clubs  or  creatures  or  of  ac- 
credited opinions  or  practices,  can  mske  a 
Lie  Truth,  can  make  Bribery  a  Propriety. 

Cfaripte. 

2.  A  'marble  club-house  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Reformation,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Wilhelm  Kaulbach 
(1805-1874),  the  eminent  German 
painter.  [Called  also  the  Epoch 
of  the  R^oi-mationJ] 

Reformation,  Oak  of .  See  Oak  or 
Reformation. 

Regalia.  A  general  term,  usually 
applied  to  a  valuable  collection 
of  jewels  and  plate  kept  in  the 
Tower,  London.  That  portion  of 
the  Tower  where  the  regalia  is 
now  kept  is  called  the  Wakefield 
Tower.  A  desperate  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  ruf- 
fian Blood,  to  carry  off  the  crown 
jewels.  Blood,  though  captured, 
contrived  by  his  great  audacity 
to  secure  his  own  release,  and 
even  frightened  the  king  into 
granting  nim  a  i)en8ion  of  £500  a 
year. 

Regent  Diamond.  See  Pitt  Dia- 
mond. V. 

Regent  Street.  A  street /Ivvl^^' 
don,  nearly  a  raile  in  Iwn  .  .<  de- 
signed by  John  Nash  in  iSu'JijJahd 
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naiiie<l  from  his  patron  the  Prince 
Kef^ent.  The  street  trends  north- 
west by  a  Quadrantt  giving  a 
very  ornamental  api^earance  by 
its  elegant  shop-lronts. 

49""  Regent  Btreet  has  appeared  to 
me  the  greatest  and  most  oppressive 
solitude  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Here,  it  is 
wealth  beyond  competition,  exclusive- 
ness  and  indiffereDce  perfectly  unap- 
proachable." N.  P.  WillU. 

The  pay  old  boys  are  paunchy  old  men 
in  the  disguise  of  young  one.-*,  who  fk-e- 
quent  toe  Quudrant  and  Jtegent  Street  in 
the  daytime.  JHetms. 

Kinff  Arthur's  self 
Was  commonplace  to  Lady  Ouenever: 
And  Caraeiot  to  minHtrels  seemed  as  flat. 
As  Regent  Street  to  poets. 

Mrt.  Browninff. 

Begents,  Th6.  A  picture  by  Fer- 
dinand Bol  (16n-l<i80).  the  Dutch 
painter,  and  considered  his  best 
work.  It  is  in  the  **  Leprosen- 
huys  "  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Begent'8  Park.  An  extensive 
common  or  pleasure-ground  in 
London,  comprising  472  acres. 
It  contains  within  its  boundaries 
several  handsome  private  resi- 
dences. 

Jt^**  Regent* K  Park  is  larger  than 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg put  together."        TViine,  Trant. 

He  only  left  Bombay  yeBterday  morn- 
ing, woM  seen  in  the  Red  Sea  on  Tuesday, 
in  cnKHKed  to  dinner  this  afternoon  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  (as  it  is  about  two 
ntlntiies  since  I  saw  hiui  in  the  court-yard) 
I  ma)((>  no  doubt  lie  is  by  this  time  at  Al- 
exandria or  31altA.  Hiackeruy. 

Beicicides'  Cave.  A  cavern  in  a 
ro*'k  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  *'  regicides  "  Edward 
Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  two 
of  the  iudgtis  who  had  con- 
demned Charles  I.  to  death,  and 
afterwards  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  had  escaped  from 
EK/^laud,  were  secreted  and  lived 
J  if  some  time. 

Jl -I'henberg  Castle.  An  inter- 
t  Mrig  ruined  castle  overlooking 
;  iH  Hliine,  near  Goarshausen.  It 
V  ■s.huilt  in  1284. 

h  '"^ohsveste.  An  ancient  imperial 
( :i  tie  at  Nuremberg,  Germany.   . 

l-{"i'».\  ''ouse.  The  name  formerly 
^  /!■)     to   what    is   now   called 


Washington  Junction,  a  station 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  nine  miles  from  Baltimore, 
Md.  It  was  noted  in  the  Civil 
AVar  as  the  spot  seised  by  Gen. 
Butler,  and  from  which  lie  pushed 
on  with  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  troops  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Baltimore  on  the  night  of 
May  13, 1861. 

Beliglon  and  Philosophy.  A  not- 
ed picture  bv  Taddeo  Gaddi 
f  1300-1352?).  In  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Beliquary  of  St.  Ursula.  A  cele- 
brated shrine  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  a)K>at 
four  feet  in  length,  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  which  is  covered  with 
miniature  designs  in  oil  bv  Hans 
Memling  (d.  1495),  the  Flemish 
painter,  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  St.  Ursula.  These  lit- 
tle pictures  are  descril>ed  as 
among  the  best  productions  of 
the  Flemish  school. 

Beliques,  Grandes.  See  GRAiana 

Beliques.  * 

BendezYOus  de  Ohasse.  A  pic- 
ture by  Adrian  van  de  Velde 
(16:^9-1672),  the  Dutch  painter.  In 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Baring, 
London. 

Bepentance  Tower.  A  monu- 
ment near  Ecclefechan,  Scotland, 
which  has  a  singular  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  the 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der," it  was  built  by  a  certain 
Lord  Herries  as  an  act  of  pen- 
ance for  having  on  a  voyage  irom 
England  thrown  overboard  a 
number  of  prisoners.  It  beans 
the  inscription  "  BepenT^nce " 
over  the  door,  with  a  serpent  on 
one  side  and  a  dove  on  the  other. 

Bepentant  Eve.  A  work  of  sculp- 
ture by  Edward  S.  Bartholomew 
(b.  1822).  In  possession  of  Joseph 
Harrison,  Philadelphia. 

Beply  to  Hayne.  See  Webstkb's 
Beply  to  Havhe. 

Bepose  in  Egypt.  A  very  com- 
mon and  most  pleasing  subject  of 
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reiiresentation  b^  the  mediadval 
painusni,  exhibiting  the  Holy 
Family  as  reatlDg  on  their  jour- 
ney, or  at  the  close  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  seated  in  a  landscape. 
Of  numerous  compositions  upon 
this  subject,  greatly  varying  in 
details,  the  following  may  be 
named  as  among  the  more  impor- 
tant and  better  known. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (15JJ9-1641). 
In  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Repose  in  Efjypt,  A  beautiful 
picture  by  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck 
<]5!)9-1641),  often  copied  and  en- 

g-aved.  Now  in  tne  Grosvenor 
allery. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Correggio.  See  Ma- 
donna DELLA  SCODELIA. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by 
Domenico  Zampieri,  called  Do- 
inenichiuo  (1581-1641).  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1620),  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  '*  kneeling 
and  houling  the  Child  in  her 
arms;  St.  John  also  kneels,  and 
presents  fruits;  Joseph  leading 
an  ass  by  the  bridle  is  in  the  act 
of  raising  St.  John."  This  picture 
is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by 
Antonio  Allegn,  sumamed  Cor- 
reggio (1494-1534).  In  the  gallery 
at  Farma,  Italy.  Called  idso 
La  Zingarella  (the  Gypsy),  q.v. 

Repose  in  Egypt.  A  picture  by 
Lucas  Cranach  (1472-155:3),  a  Ger- 
man painter.  It  is  now  in  the 
Sciarra  Colonna  palace  at  Rome. 

49"  "  In  asingalarand  chnmilng  Rl- 
po9o  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  are  seated  under  a  tree;  to  the 
left  of  the  group  is  a  fountain,  where  a 
number  of  little  angels  appear  to  be 
washing  linen ;  to  the  right  Joseph  ap- 
proaches, leading  the  ass,  and  in  the 
act  of  reverently  removing  his  cap." 

Mra.  Jameson. 

Hepresentation  of  Human  Life. 
A  noted  picture  by  Jan  Steen 
(1636-1689),  the  Dutch  flrc/ire-paint- 
er.    In  the  Museum  of  the  H£igue. 

fiescue.  The.     A  group  of  statua- 


ry by  Horatio  Greenough  (1805- 
1852),  **  intended  to  illustrate  the 
stru^le  between  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on races  and  the  aborigines." 
At  the  Capitol,  Washington. 

Rescue,  The.  An  American  ex- 
ploring ship  in  the  expedition  of 
De  Haven  and  Kane  to  the  Arc- 
tic regions  in  1850-51. 

Research,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Aug.  15, 1863. 

Resignation  of  Washington  at 
Annapolis.  A  large  picture  by 
John  Trumbull  (1756-1843),  exe- 
cuted under  commission  from 
Congress,  for  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is 
well  known  by  engravings. 

Resistance,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy.  She  was 
launched  April  11, 1861. 

Resolute,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, April  15,  185(2,  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher's  expedition.  On 
the  25th  of  August  in  the  same 
vear  she  was  abandoned  in  the 
ice.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
1855,  she  was  found  drifting  on 
the  high  seas  b^y  Capt.  Budding- 
ton  of  the  American  whaling  ship 
George  Henry.  All  claim  to  the 
Resolut-e  having  been  relin- 
quished by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  vessel  was  purchased 
by  Congress  for  the  sum  of  ^0,- 
000,  and  sent  to  Queen  Vi<  »ria, 
as  a  present,  and  was  fon.ially 
presented  to  her  by  Capt.  Hart- 
steiii  of  the  United  States  navy, 
Dec.  16, 1856. 

Resurrection,  The.  A  noted  fres- 
co by  Giotto  di  Bondone  '1276- 
1336).  In  the  Arena  Chapel, 
Padua,  Italy. 

Resurrection,  The.  A  fresco 
painting  by  Luca  Signorelli  (da 
Cortona)  (1439-1521).  In  "he  Ca- 
thedral of  Orvieto,  Italy. 

Resurrection,  The.  A  pic^iure  by 
Francesco  Albani  (1578-1  JO).  In 
the  S.  Maria  de  Galeria  ologna, 
Italy. 
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Betable  de  Poissy.  An  altar-piece, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  which 
represents  in  the  centre  scenes  in 
the  Passion  of  the  Saviour,  and 
on  the  sides  events  which  took 
place  in  the  lives  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Jean  de  France,  Due  ae 
Berry,  brother  of  Charles  VI., 
and  his  wife,  gave  it  to  the  church 
of  Poissy. 

Return  from  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  Apicture  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (1577-1640).  Now  at  Blen- 
heim, England. 


Revelation,  Book  of. 
OF  Revelation. 


See  Book 


Rex  Tibicen.  A  picture  by  Jean 
L^n  Gerome  (b.  1824),  the  French 
painter. 

Rheinfels.  [The  Rock  of  the 
Rhine.]  This  fortress  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  founded  in  1245,  and  be- 
longed alternately  to  the  Hessians 
and  the  French,  until  in  1794  it 
fel][  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
revolutionary  armv,  and  three 
years  later  it  was  blown  up.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  most  exten- 
sive ruin  on  the  Rhine,  and  was 
originally  built  partly  as  a  strong- 
hold where  toll  could  be  collected 
npon  merchandise  passing  on  the 
Rnine.  An  increase  in  the  duties 
levied  led  to  an  unsuccessful  siege 
of  the  castle  for  15  months  by  the 
neighboring  burghers.  From  this 
and  other  circumstances  origi- 
nated the  union  of  60  German 
and  Rhenish  cities,  which  resulted 
in  the  brcaking-up  of  this  and 
many  otlier  robber  strongholds 
upon  the  Rhine. 

Rheinstein.  [The  Stone  of  the 
Rhine.]  A  conspicuous  castle  on 
the  Rhine.  The  original  castle 
was  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  re-, 
built  by  Frederic  of  Prussia  in 
1825-2^),  and  a  chapel  has  since 
been  added. 


Jlhodian  Colossus. 
OF  Rhodes. 


See  Colossus 


Rhymer's  Glen.  A  locality  near 
Abbotsford  in  Scotland,  so  named 
because  of  legendary  traditions 
connected  with  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune  (Thomas  the  Rhymer). 

Bialto,  The.  [Ital.  Ponte  di  Rial- 
to.]  A  famous  bridge  over  the 
Grand  Canal  in  Yenfce,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  quarter  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  situated.  This 
section  —  so  called  from  Rivo-aUo 
—  is  one  of  the  islands  upon 
which  Venice  is  built,  and  gskve 
its  name  first  to  the  Exchange 
which  was  built  upon  it,  and  later 
to  the  bridge  by  which  it  was 
reached.  The  Rialto  was  long 
the  centre  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial life  in  the  city.  The  bridge, 
which  has  shops  upon  it,  was  be- 
gun in  1588. 

JKT*  "  The  Venice  of  modem  fiction 
and  drama  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  a 
mere  efBorescence  of  decay,  a  stage- 
drama,  which  the  first  ray  of  daylight 
must  dissipate  Into  dust.  No  great 
merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Ri- 
alto under  which  the  traveller  now 
pauses  wlUi  breathless  Intereat.*' 

Sky.    Slgnlw  Antonio,  many  a  time  and 
ofl, 
In  the  Hialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  It  with  a  patient  shrof ; 
For  suffrance  Is  the  badge  of  all  onr  tribe. 

Skatapean. 

[This  allnslon  is  probably  to  the  Ex- 
change, though  It  might  be  taken  to  relbr 
to  the  Island,  but  hardly  to  the  bridge.J 

Ours  Is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shy  lock  and  the  lloor. 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away. 

Byrv. 

Soprano,  basso,  oven  the  contra-alto 
Wished  him  five  fiilhom  under  the  Rialto. 

ifyroa, 

Shylock  fftill  darkens  the  RiaUo  with 
his  fh>wn ;  the  lordly  form  of  OtbeUo  yrt 
stslks  across  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  every  veil  that  11  utters  In  I  be  breeze 
shrouds  the  roguish  black  eyes  of  Je«  Ics. 

mUard. 

The  >K)urs  RiaUo  hath  Its  merchandise: 
1  barter  curl  for  curl  upon  that  mart. 

Mrs.  Bnncning* 

Pisa's  patron  saint  hath  hallowed  to  him- 
self the  JovAil  day, 

Kever  on  the  thronxed  Rialto  showed  the 
Carnival  more  gay.     T.  W.  Parton$. 

Riocardi  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
RiccardL]  A  celebrated  palace 
in  Florence,  erected  in  tne  lif< 
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teenth  centiiry.    The  chapel  con- 
tains some  fine  frescos. 


"  The  Riccardi  Palace  ie  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Larga.  It  was  built 
by  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici ,  the  old 
banker,  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
...  It  looks  fit  to  be  still  the  home  of 
a  princely  race,  being  nowise  dilapi- 
dated nor  decayed  externally,  nor  like- 
ly to  be  so.  ..  .  This  mansion  gives 
the  visitor  a  stately  notion  of  the  life  of 
a  commercial  man  in  the  days  when 
merchants  were  princes.  ...  It  must 
have  been,  in  some  sense,  a  great  man 
who  thought  of  founding  a  homestead 
like  this,  and  was  capable  of  filling  it 
with  his  personality,  as  the  hand  fills 
a  glove."  Hawthorne, 

Bichelieu,  Bue.  A  well-known 
street  in  Paris.  In  this  street  is 
the  house  where  Moli^e  died. 

Those  two  spl4>ndldly  dressed  ladies  are 
milliners  from  the  Rue  JUeheKeu,  who 
have  Just  brought  over,  and  disposed  of, 
their  cargo  of  summer  fashions. 

naekeray. 

Biches.  A  picture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (1498  ?-1543),  well 
known  bv  engravings.  The  oii^^- 
nal  perished  at  Whitehall  in  1698. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  this  picture 
in  the  British  Museum,    j^e  Tbi- 

UHPH  OF  RiCHSS. 

I 

Bichmond,  The.  A  noted  vessel 
of  the  United  States  navy,  one 
of  the  vessels  of  Commodore  Far- 
ragut's  flotilla,  which  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  forts  of  Mississip- 
pi on  the  24th  April,  1862,  and  led 
to  the  taking  of  x^ew  Orleans. 

Bichmond,  Fort.  See  Fort  Rich- 
mond. 

Biohmond  Palace.  An  ancient 
and  celebrated  royal  residence  at 
Richmond,  on  the  Thames,  ten 
miles  from  London.  The  palace, 
of  which  only  the  ruins  are  now 
standing,  was  also  called  Shem 
(shining),  from  its  beautiful  situa- 
tion. 

Bichmond  Park.  An  ancient  and 
famous  park  or  pleasure-ground 
of  the  royal  manor  of  Richmond, 
about  nine  miles  from  London, 
overlooking  the  Thames,  and 
comprising  fine  forest  scenery. 
It  is  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the ! 


royal  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Londoners. 

Bideau  HalL  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  in  New  Edinburgh,  On- 
tario. 

Biegersburg.  A  remarkable  me- 
diaeval stronghold,  now  fallen 
into  ruin,  on  an  eminence  near 
Feldbach,  in  Southern  Austria. 

Bienzl's  House.  A  noted  build- 
ing in  Rome,  built  of  brick,  and 
thought  to  have  been  the  house 
in  which  "  The  Last  of  the  Tri- 
bunes" may  have  lived.  It  has 
been  called  also,  without  appar- 
ent reason,  the  House  of  Pilate. 


"  By  what  Inexplicahle  absurd- 
ity It  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Pilate,  it  Is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, unless,  fh>m  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous judgments  that  disgraced  the  con- 
clusion of  Rienzl*s  reign,  he  may 
himself  have  acquired  that  nickname 
among  the  people  of  Rome." 

C.  A,  £laton. 

Biesenburg.  A  remarkable  nat- 
ural curiosity,  —  a  sort  of  cave 
with  the  top  taken  off,  —  near 
Streitberg,  in  the  re^on  known 
as  the  Franconian  Switzerland. 

Bigi,  Spectre  of  the.  See  Spec- 
tre OF  THE  Riai. 

Bimini.     See  Francesca   da  Ri- 

MIKI. 

Bing  of  Brogarth.  A  remarkable 
monument  of  antiquity  at  Sten- 
niss,  in  the  Orkneys,  consisting 
of  a  great  circle  of  erect  and 
prostrate  stones,  of  unknown 
origin  and  use.  Allusion  is  made 
to  one  of  them  in  Scott's  novel  of 
"  The  Pirate." 

Binuccini  Palace.     [Palazzo  ^i- 
nuccini.]    A  palace  in  Florence, 
Italy,  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen-* 
tury  by  Luigi  Cardi  Cigoli.     It 
contains  some  fine  pictures. 

Bipetta,  Via.    See  Via  Ripetta. 

Biposo,  II.  [The  Repose  (in 
Egypt).]    See  REPOSE  in  Egypt. 

49"  **  The  subject  generally  styled 
a  Ripono  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  roost  attractive  in  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  art."  Jtfrs.  Jameeon, 
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But  for  the  occasion  and  tb«  appella- 
tion. It  woald  be  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Loves  that  sport  round 
Venus  and  Adonis,  (Vom  the  Cherubim, 
so  called,  that  hover  above  a  Nativity  or 
a  Riposo;  and  the  little  anKols,  in  his 
C  Albano's]  Cniclflxion,  cry  so  like  naughty 
little  bt>ys,  that  one  longs  to  put  them  in 
a  comer.  Jin.  Jameaon. 

Bipresa  del  Barberi.  The  end  of 
the  Corso,  Rome,  and  the  place 
where,  in  the  races  of  the  carni- 
val, the  horses  are  stopped  hy  a 
piece  of  cloth  suspended  across 
the  street.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Barbary  horses  which 
were  the  original  racers. 

Bislng.    See  Castle  Rising. 

Bittenhouse  Square.  A  public 
park  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  mansions. 

Biva  dei  Schiavoni.  A  street  or 
promenade  in  Venice,  Italy,  fa- 
cing the  harbor. 

Twaaso 
When  I  came  here.     The  galley  floats 

within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  '*  Riva  dt  Schiawmi." 

BytXMm 

Biviera.  [Bank  or  shore.]  A  name 
of  general  application,  but  fre- 
quently given  m  particular  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Genoa,  Italy. 

Biviera  di  Chiaia.    See  Chl/uta. 

Bivoli,  Bue  de.  One  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Paris.  Napoleon  I.  be- 
gan the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

This  ostentatious  architecture,  which 
arrived  in  Jndea  bv  cargoes,  these  hun- 
dreds of  columns  allof  the  same  diameter, 
th<t  ornament  of  some  insipid  Rue  de  Ri- 
ro/i.such  is  what  he  called  ''  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  their  glory." 

AflfOfl. 

In  our  black,  orderlem,  xlgzag  streets, 
we  can  show  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  magnificent  array  of  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli. Thackeray. 

Bearing  Mes.  A  celebrated  piece 
of  ordnance  preserved  in  London- 
derry, Ireland.  It  was  presented 
to  the  city  by  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  of  London. 

tf^jf  "  In  the  5'ard  of  the  court-honae 
ia  the  far-famed  *  Roarinff  Meg,'  so 
called  from  the  loudness  of  her  voice, 
which  is  said  hourly  to  have  cheered 
the  hearta  of  the  besieged,  and  ap- 
palled thoM  of  the  besiegers." 

Mr,  and  Mn.  BalL 


Bob  Boy's  Cave.  A  cavern  in  a 
rock  near  Inversnaid,  Scotland, 
sometimes  called  also  Bruce's 
cave,  because  Bruce  lay  hid  there 
for  a  night. 

Bobin  Hood  Society.  A  debat- 
ing club  which  met,  in  the  time 
of  Georce  II.,  in  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  London .  Here  was  heard 
some  of  Burke's  earliest  elo- 
quence. Goldsmith  was  an  occa- 
sional visitor. 

Bobuste,  La.  An  ancient  piece  of 
ordnance  captured  at  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  now  preserved  as  a  tro- 
phy in  the  United  States  Navy- 
yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bocoo,  San.    See  Sav  Rocoo. 

Booh,  St.    See  St.  Roch. 

Boche.    See  Castle  Roghs. 

Boche  GKiyon,  Iia.  A  large  and 
imposing  ch&teau  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  France,  near  Bon- 
ni^res.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Rochefoucauld  family. 

Bocher  Perc^,  lie.  [The  pierced 
rock.]  A  natural  curiosity  near 
Gaspe,  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, Canada.  It  is  a  remarkable 
promontory,  rising  280  feet  above 
the  water,  with  an  opening  or 
archway  through  which  fishing- 
smacks  can  pass. 

Rochester  Castle.  The  venerable 
fortress  in  the  Medway,  at  Roch- 
est-er,  England,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  feudal  ar- 
chitecture in  the  kingdom. 

Bocio,  The.  A  fine  public  square 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Bock  of  Abooseer.  An  almost 
perpendicular  crag,  200  feet  high, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Nile,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  and  of  the  desert 
and  Arabian  hills. 


"I  doubt  whether  a  more  strik- 
ing scene  than  tbia,  to  English  eyes, 
can  be  anywhere  found.  It  is  thor- 
oughly  African,  thoroughly  tropical, 
very  beautiftil,  —  most  roi^estlc,  and 
moat  dcBoUtc."  JiUt  Martintau. 
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.   "This  is  the  ulUma  ThuU  of 
Egyptian  travellers/' 

Murray*9  Handbook. 

Book  of  Cashel.  A  famous  hill 
in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland, 
surmounted  by  the  most  interest- 
ing and  impressive  ruins  in  the 
island. 


"The  rock,  rising  above  the 
a^J'^cnt  country,  is  seen  IVom  a  very 
long  distance  and  from  every  direction 
by  which  it  is  approached ;  Its  summit 
crowned  by  the  venerable  remains 
that  have  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
do  for  ages  yet  to  come.** 

Mr.  and  Mra.  ffall. 


"That  noble  ruin,  an  emblem 
as  well  as  a  memorial  of  Ireland,  — at 
once  a  temple  and  a  fortress,  the  seat 
of  religion  and  nationality;  where 
councils  were  held ;  where  princes  as- 
sembled; the  scene  of  courts  and  of 
synods ;  and  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  look  without  fcelins  the  heart  at 
onoe  elevated  and  touched  by  the  no- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  solemn  recol- 
lecUons.**  R.  L.  SMeL 

Royal  and  saintly  Ouhdt   I  would  gaze 
Upon  the  wreck  of  thy  departed  powers, 
l^ot  In  the  dewy  light  of  matin  hours, 
Kor    the  meridian   pomp  of  summer's 

blaze. 
But  at  the  close  of  dim  autumnal  days. 

At  such  a  time,  methinks 

There  breathes  from  thy  lone  courts  and 

voiceless  aisles 
A  melancholy  moral ;  such  as  sinks 
On  the  lone  travelier's  heart,  amid  the 

piles 
Of  vast  PenepoUs  on  her  mountain  stand. 
Or  Thebes  half-burled  In  the  desert  sand. 

Sir  Aubrey  dt  Vere. 

Bock  of  Dunamase.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  interesting 
objects  in  Ireland,  situated  in 
Queen's  County.  It  is  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain, 
covered  from  base  to  top  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  ana  powerful 
fortress. 


__  '**  Although  from  its  great  natu- 
ral strength  the  castle  would  seem  im- 
pregnable, it  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  *  ferocious  Irish,* 
and  the  English  invaders." 

Mr.  and  Mra.  HaU. 

Bock  (and  Fortress)  of  Gibral- 
tar. A  fortification  of  immense 
strength,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Spain,  in  Andalusia.  It 
belongs  to  England,  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  impregnable  strong- 
hold.   Vast  sums  of  money  have 


been  spent  in  adding  to  the  nat' 
ural  defences  of  the  situation. 
Numerous  caverns  and  galleries 
several  miles  in  length  have  been 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  chief 
defences  are  upon  the  western 
side. 


"  The  vast  Rock  rises  on  one 
side  with  its  interminable  works  of  de- 
fence ;  and  Gibraltar  Bay  is  shining  on 
the  other,  out  on  which  from  the  ter- 
races immense  cannon  are  perpetually 
looking,  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
cannon-balls  and  beds  of  bomb-shells, 
sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  blow 
away  the  whole  Peninsula.  ...  So 
we  took  leave  of  this  famous  Rock,  — 
this  great  blunderbuss,  —  which  we 
seized  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natural 
owners  140  years  ago,  and  which  we 
have  kept  ever  since  tremendously 
loaded  and  cleaned  and  ready  for  use." 

Thackeray. 

Book  of  Horeb.  A  large  granite 
block  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
pointed  out  as  the  rock  which 
Moses  smote  with  his  rod,  and 
from  which  water  poured  forth. 
There  are  several  seams  in  the 
rock,  which  by  the  faithful  are 
believed  to  be  the  impressions  of 
the  rod. 

Booket,  The.  A  locomotive  en- 
gine produced  by  the  two  Ste- 
phensons,  and   the   first   which 

S roved  a  practical-  success.  In 
October,  1^,  the  Rocket  gained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
locomotive  steam-engine  as  a 
motive-power. 

Bocks  of  Fontainebleau.  A  ^c- 
ture  by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 

*  the  celebrated  French  painter  of 
animals. 

Bocky  Mountains.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Bierstadt  (b.  182i*),  and 
considered  one  of  his  best  works. 
In  possession  of  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Henry. 

49"  "  No  more  genuine  and  grand 
American  work  has  been  produced 
than  Bierstadt 's  Rocky  Mountains." 

Tuckerman, 


■ "  Bierstadt's   great   picture    of 

the  Rocky  Mountains  represents  a  vast 
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plain,  over  which  groups  of  Tndians  In 
their  primitive  condluon,  and  their 
wigwaoiM,  are  scattered;  huge  cotton- 
wood  trees,  oakB  and  pines,  occupy  a 
Sortion  of  the  foreground  ;  beyond 
ows  a  river,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
which  rise  beetling  ciiffs,  and  lofty 
Bnow-crowned  raountiiins,  —  tlie  high- 
est peak  Mount  Lander.  The  picture 
made  a  great  impression." 

Sarah  TyiUr. 

Rodenstein.  A  rained  fortress  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  near  Erbach  in 
Germany,  famous  as  beins  the 
seat  of  the  legend  of  the  wild 
Huntsman. 

Boderberg.  An  eminence  over- 
looking the  Rhine  near  Mehlem. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a 
crater  100  feet  in  depth. 

Roger  de  Ooverley.  See  Sir 
boqbr  db  covebley  ooinq  to 
Church. 

Bokeby.  A  place  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Rhineoeck,  belonging  to  the 
Astor  family. 

Roland.  A  famous  tocsin-bell  in 
the  ancient  Belfry -tower  of 
Ghent,  Bel{|[ium.  Its  tolling 
called  the  citizens  together  to 
arms  or  for  debate.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription  in  Dutch: 
"  Mynen  naem  is  Roelant,  als  ick 
dipne  dan  ist  brandt;  als  ick 
luyae,  dan  ist  Storm  im  Vlaen- 
derlandt." 

Toll!   Rokmd, tolll 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung, 
lletween  wnose  lips  there  iwunK 
So  grand  a  tongue  I  T.  TiUon. 

Roland's  Breaoh.  See  Bb±chb  de 
Roland. 

Rolandseok  Castle.  A  well- 
known  ruined  castle  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Oberwinter.  It  is  associated 
with  a  legendary  story  which 
Schiller  has  made  the  subject  of 
his  ballad  of  '*The  Knight  of 
Toggenburg." 

Rolls  ChapeL  A  chapel  in  Lon- 
don, first  erected  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  and  rebuilt  in  1617  by 
Inigo  Jones.  Bishops  Atterbury, 
Butler,  and  Burnet  were  preach- 
ers here.  The  chapel  contains  a 
noble  and  beautiful  tomb  by  Tor- 
reglano. 


Roman  Fomm.    See  Fobum  Ro- 

MAIOJH. 

RonoAn   WalL     See   Hadrian's 

WAI.L. 

•R^mnTiip  of  the  I>eoadenoe.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Thomas 
Couture  (b.  1815).  In  the  Lux- 
embourg, Paris. 

Rome.    See  Snsox  of  Rome  undbb 

PORSENNA. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  picture  by 
WUhelm  Kaulbach  (1805-1874), 
the  eminent  German  painter. 

R5mer.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated building  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany.  It  is  the 
guild-hall,  or  town-house,  of  the 
city,  and  contains  the  room  in 
which  the  electors  met  to  choose 
a  new  emperor,  and  that  in  which 
he  gave  his  first  banquet.  The 
building  is  thought  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Italians, 
commonlv  called  Romer  (Ro- 
mans), who  at  the  great  fairs  of 
the  town  lodged  their  goods  in  it. 

Rbmerberg,  The.     A  celebrated 

Sublic  square  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Cain,  where  formerly  the  em- 
perors were  crowned.  In  this 
square  is  situated  the  ancient 
structure  called  the  Romer  or 
town-house. 

Rondinini  Faun.  A  relic  of  Greek 
sculpture  formerly  in  the  Ron- 
dinini Palace  at  Rome.  Now  in 
the  British  Museum,  London. 
See  Barbereki  Faun,  Faitn,  etc 

Rondinini  Medusa.  A  celebrated 
work  of  ancient  sculpture,  so 
named  after  its  former  possessors, 
and  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Rosamund's  Tower  (or  Bower). 
In  the  park  of  Blenheim,  Eng- 
land, near  the  place  where  the 
ancient  palace  of  Woodstock  was 
built.  It  was  a  concealed  laby- 
rinth built  by  Henry  II.  as  a  resi- 
dence for  Rosamund,  adaughter  of 
Walter  de  Clifford,  that  she  might 
escape  the  observation  of  his  wife 
Queen  Eleanor.  It  consisted  of 
subterranean  vaults  of  brick  and 
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stone.  According  to  Holinshed, 
'*  the  Queene  found  hir  rRosa- 
niond]  out  by  a  silken  tnridde 
which  tlie  King  had  drawne  after 
him  out  of  hir  chamber  with  his 
loote,  and  deait  with  her  in  such 
sharne  and  cruell  wise  that  she 
Uvea  not  long  after." 

49-  "  Roaamond'B  Labyrinth,  whose 
ruins,  together  with  lier  Well,  being 
paved  with  squaro  stones  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  also  her  Bower,  ftom  which 
the  Labvrinth  did  run,  are  yet  remain- 
ing, being  vaults  arched  and  walled 
Mith  stone  and  brick,  almost  inextriea- 
blv  wound  within  one  another,  by 
woich,  if  at  anv  time  her  lodging  were 
laid  about  by  the  Queen,  she  mleht  eas- 
ily avoid  peril  imminent,  and,  if  need 
be,  by  secret  issues,  take  the  air  abroad, 
many  furlongs  about  Woodstock,  in 
Oxfprdshire.*'  Michael  Drayton, 

Yea  Rosamonde,  Ailr  Rosamonde, 
ilcr  name  was  called  so, 
To  whom  our  queene.  dame  Elllnor, 
Was  known  a  deadlye  foe. 

The  king  therefore,  for  her  deftnce 
Against  the  ftiiious  auecne. 
At  Woodstocke  bullded  sach  a  bower. 
The  like  was  never  aeene. 

Most  curiously  that  t>ower  was  built 
Of  stone  and  timber  strong. 
An  hundered  and  fifty  doors 
I>Id  to  this  bower  belong: 

And  thoy  so  cunnlnglye  contriv'd 
With  turnings  round  about. 
That  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread. 
Could  enter  In  or  out.    Percy**  Rdiques. 

Boscommon  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress  in  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

Bose,  The.  A  celebrated  cask, 
filled  with  fine  hock,  some  of  it  a 
century  and  a  half  old,  in  the 
cellars  underneath  the  Rathhaus 
in  Bremen,  Germany.  A  com- 
panion cask  is  called  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

This  is  the  Rote  of  roses : 
The  older  she  grows,  the  sweeter  she  blos- 
soms. 
And  her  heavenly  perfhme  has  made  me 

happr. 
It  bss  inspired  me.  —  has  made  me  tlnsy ; 
And  were  I  not  held  by  the  shoulder  fast 
Bv  the  Town-Cellar  Master  of  Bremen, 
I  had  gone  rolling  over ! 

Benrich  Heinet  Tran*. 

Kose,  The.  A  famous  tavern  in 
Coven t  Garden,  London,  fre- 
quented, in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  by  persons 
from  yarious  classes  of  society. 


It  was  near  the  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, and  was  resorted  to  by 
dramatists,  poets,  courtiers,  and 
persons  of  doubtful  character. 

Some  sing  Mollr  Mogg  of  the  Rou^ 
And  call  her  the  Uaklnglum  jtclle; 

Whilst  others  does  farces  compose. 
On  peautlM  Molle  Lepelle. 

WeUhbaOad. 

Bose,  The.  An  old  tavern  which 
was  situated  in  Marylebone,  Lon* 
don,  and  was  formerly  much  fre- 
quented. There  was  a  Rose  tav- 
ern in  Tower  Street  before  the 
Great  Fire. 

Bose,  The.  A  place  of  amuse- 
ment referred  to  by  Knight  as 
being,  in  1853,  one  of  the  chief 
London  theatres. 

Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  such 
as  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  al>- 
surd,  but  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  incredibly  majoiiflcent  by  thoso 
who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
sat  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or 
under  the  thatcned  roof  of  the  JZose,  dsz- 
zled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 

MaeenUay, 

Bose,  Gtolden.    See  Golden  Rose. 

Bosemary  Lane.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don. 

You  must  understand  thst  I  have  been 
these  sixteen  years  Alcrry  Andrew  to  a 
puppet  »how:  lost  Bartholomew  Fair  my 
master  and  I  quarrelled,  boat  ench  other 
and  parted ;  he  to  sell  his  puppets  to  tlio 

flncushlon-makcrs  in  Rosemary  Leme.an  I 
tostarve  in  9t  James's  Park.   Goldsmith. 

Bosenborg.  [Castle  of  the  Roses.] 
A  royal  palace  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  Here  are  kept  the  re- 
galia of  the  Danish  kings. 

Boseneath.  A  beautiful  peninsula 
stretching  out  into  the  Clyde, 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
has  an  elegant  Italian  mansion 
upon  it,  also  called  Roseneath. 

Boses.  See  Feast  of  Rose?  and 
MiRACLB  OF  Roses  of  St.  Fban- 

CIS. 

Boses  of  PsBstum.  The  roses  of 
pjestum  (an  ancient  city  in 
Southern  Italy,  now  in  ruins) 
were  much  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  Virgil  1  Propertius 
Ausonius,  and  others,  for  Their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Thesj 
roses  have  disappeared,  though 
it  is  said  a  few  ma?  he  found 
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flowering  in  May  near  the  ruins 
of  the  temples.  The  violets  of 
Pnestum,  lauded  by  Martial,  were 
nearly  as  celebrated  as  its  roses. 

4^  "  I  suppose  DO  one  who  has  read 
hisVlrgil  at  school  crosses  the  plain 
between  Salerno  and  PfBstum  without 
those  words  of  the  Oeorg^ics  ringing 
in  his  enrs:  bi/ericue  rosaria  PantL 
.  .  .  The  poets  of  Rome  seem  to  have 
felt  the  magic  of  this  phrase ;  for  Ovid 
has  imitated  the  line  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses; Martial  sings  of  Paaiane 
ro8€B.  .  .  .  Even  Ausonius,  at  the  very 
end  of  Latin  litcratare,  draws  ttom  the 
rosaries  of  Pmstum  a  pretty  picture  of 
beauty  doomed  to  a  premature  decline. 

*  yidi  P8!4ita''o  guadere  rosaria  ciiltu 
Exoriente  nora  rosclJa  Lucifero.' 

( *  I  have  watched  the  rose-beds  that  lux- 
uriate on  I'aestum's  woll-tillcd  soil,  all 
dewy  in  the  young  light  of  the  rising 
dAwn-star.*) 

"  What  a  place  this  was,  Indeed,  for 
a  rose-garden,  spreading  far  and  wide 
along  the  fertile  plain,  with  its  deep 
loam  reclaimed  from  swamps,  and  irri- 
gated by  the  passing  or  perpetual 
streams!  But  where  are  tne  roses 
now?  As  well  ask,  ou  aont  les  nelget 
d*antan  t  '*  John  A.  Symondt. 

Bosetta  Gate.  The  eastern  en- 
trance to  a  large  circuit ,  near  the 
modern  town  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  en- 
close an  area  about  10,000  feet  in 
length,  and  from  1,600  to  3,200 
feet  in  breadth.  This  space,  till 
recently  uninhabited,  is  now  be- 
ing settled,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  again  a  part  of  Alexandria. 

Bosetta  Stone.  A  piece  of  black 
basalt,  the  most  valuable  exist- 
ing relic  of  Egyptian  history,  in- 
scribed in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
Greek.  It  was  found  by  Bous- 
sard,  a  French  officer,  near  Bo- 
setta, in  Egypt,  in  1799.  It  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  Lon- 
don. The  stone  is  a  trilingual 
slab  or  tablet,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honor  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, written  in  Greek,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  demotic  characters. 
A  comparison  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters with  the  other  characters 
upon  the  stone  enabled  Dr. 
Young  and  Champollion  to  read 
the  whole  inscription,  thus  giv- 
ing the  clew  to  the  decipliering 
of  the  ancient  sacred  writings  of 


the    Egyptians.      The    Rosetta 
Stone  is' fragmentary. 

BoseweU.  A  fine  old  mansion, 
now  deserted,  near  the  York  Biv- 
er,  above  Yorktown,  Va.,  once 
the  country-seat  of  Gov.  Page, 
said  to  be  the  largest  private 
house  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Its 
materials  were  imported  from 
England,  and  the  cost  of  its  erec- 
tion ruined  the  owner. 

Boslin  Castle.  An  ancient  rained 
castle  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
It  has  under  it  a  set  of  curions 
excavations,  similar  to  those  at 
Hawthomden.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  St.  Clair  family,  Lords  of 
Boslin. 

O'er  Ro$Hn,  all  that  dreaiy  night 
A  wondrous  blase  was  seen  lo  gleam: 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watchflre^s  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roriin't  castled  rock, 
U  ruddied  all  the  copsewood  glen; 
Twas  seen  flrom  Deyden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavemed  Hawthomden. 

Seott. 

Boslin  ChapeL  A  beautiful  ruin 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The 
chapel  was  built  by  William  St. 
Clair  in  1446,  and  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Barons  of  Boslin, 
who  were  all  laid  here  in  their 
armor,  as  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  poem.  It  is  noted 
for  the  profuseness  of  its  decora- 
tions. 


"  This  little  gem  of  florid  archi- 
tecture is  scarcely  a  ruin,  ao  perfect 
are  its  arches  and  pillars,  Us  fretted 
cornices  and  Its  painted  windows.** 

A'.  P,  WUIU, 

JKT*  "  It  is  the  rival  of  Melrose,  but 
more  elahorate :  In  fact,  it  is  a  perfect 
cataract  of  architectural  vivacitv  and 
ingenuity,  as  defiant  of  any  rulea  of 
criticism  and  art  as  the  Icaf-cmbowered 
arcades  and  arches  of  our  American 
forest  cathedrals.'*    lira.  U.  B,  SUnct, 

Autrast  and  hoarv,  o'er  the  sloping  dale 
The  Gothic  abbey  roan  Its  aculptured 

Dull  through*  the  rooft  resounds  the  whtot- 
llng  Kale ; 
Dark  solitude  among  the  pillars  lower*. 

IftetU. 

Bosplgliosi  Aujrora.   See  Aubora. 

Bospigliosl  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Romiffliosi.]  A  palace  in  Borne, 
built  in  1603,  chiefly  remarkable 
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aa  possessing  the  celebrated  fres- 
co of  Aurora  by  Guido.  - 

Ross  Castle.  Au  interesting  rnin 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Ki Harney.  It  is 
a  tall,  square  embattled  building, 
with  machicolated  defences,  and 
is  a  verv  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  exquisite  views. 

Bossmarkt,  The.  A  public  square 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. It  contains  a  monument 
to  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing. 

B088O  Palace.  See  Brionolb 
Sale  Palacb. 

Bostellan.    The  seat  of  the  Mar- 

2uis  of  Thomond,  near  Gloyne, 
reland. 

Bota,  The.  A  political  club  in 
London,  founded  in  1669,  and  so 
called  from  a  project  for  annually 
changing  by  rotation  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  Parliar 
ment.  The  Rota  (or  Coffee  Club) 
was  a  sort  of  debating  club  for 
the  spread  of  republican  ideas. 
Aubrey,  who  became  a  member 
in  1669,  says  that  here  Milton  and 
Marvell,  Cyriac  Skinner,  Har- 
lington  (the  author  of  ''Oce- 
ana"), Nevill,  and  their  friends, 
discussed  abstract  political  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  had  "  a  bal- 
loting box,  and  balloted  how 
things  should  be  carried,  by  way 
of  Tentamens.  The  room  was 
every  evening  as  full  as  it  could 
be  crammed.''  The  Rota  broke 
up  after  the  Restoration. 

But  flidrophel,  an  fall  of  tricks 

Aa  Rota-men  of  politics.         Butler. 

Botcllo  del  Fico.  A  famous  pic- 
ture by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452- 
1519),  representing  a  horrid  mon- 
ster, said  to  have  oeen  composed 
by  him  after  having  collected  ser- 
pents, lizards,  ana  other  obnox- 
ious animals,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing the  most  horrid  image 
possible. 

Botherhithe.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don, the  headquarters  of  sailors. 


Botten  Bow.  A  road  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  used  only  by 
equestrians,     and    greatlv     fre- 

Suented  by  them  during  tne  Lon- 
on  season.  Its  name  is  said  by 
some  to  be  derived  from  rotteran, 
to  muster;  but  others  pronounce 
it  a  comiption  of  Route  de  Roi, 
King's  Drive. 

But  yesterday  a  naked  lod. 

The  dandies  sneered  fl-om  Rotten  An9, 

And  aauntcred  o'er  It  to  and  fro. 

And  86«  'tis  done !  Thackeray. 

Rotten  JZew,  this  half-mile  to  which  the 
fashion  of  London  cuuftnes  Itself  as  if  the 
remainder  of  the  bright  green  Park  were 
forbidden  ground,  is  now  Ailier  than  ever. 

If,  P.  WiUu. 

I  hope  I*m  fbnd  of  much  that's  good, . 

As  well  as  much  that's  gay : 
I'd  like  the  country  if  I  could, 

I  like  the  Park  in  May; 
And  when  I  ride  In  Rotten  Row^ 
1  wonder  why  they  called  It  m>. 

Frederick  Loeker, 

Botto,  Ponte.    See  Ponte  Rotto. 

Botonda,  La.    See  Pantheon. 

Botunda,  The.  A  circular  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  96  feet  in  diameter, 
and  180  feet  high,  and  is  over- 
arched by  the  great  dome.  The 
rotunda  contains  eight  large  his- 
torical paintings. 

Botunda,  The.  A  public  enclos- 
ure and  favorite  resort  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

Botzberg  Castle.  An  old  fortress 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Alpnach  lake.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  legendary  song. 

Bouen  Cathedral.  See  Notre 
Dame  [de  Rouen]. 

Bound  HiU  School.  A  famous 
but  short-lived  classical  school 
on  a  beautiful  hill  near  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  established  in 
1823  by  George  Bancroft  and  J. 
G.  Cogswell. 


•  They  aimed  to  found  a  pri- 
vate school  with  the  character  of  a 
great  pnblic  school,  without  any  public 
foundation,  and  to  supply  Ita  wants 
from  Its  annual  receipts.  It  was  a  ro- 
mantic enterprise,  and  carried  on  In  a 
quixotic  or  poetical  spirit;  and  it  is 
even  remarkable  that  the  school  sur- 
vlved  its  first  lustre.  There  never  was 
before,  and  probablv  never  will  be 
again,  such  a  school  in  America,  or 
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perhaps  in  the  world.  It  wan  composed, 
as  to  pupils,  almost  ezclu»ive)y  of  the 
sons  of  rich  men ;  and  thev  came  from 
the  cities  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
many  beinv  children  of  men  well  known 
in  public  life,  or  of  historical  families. 
.  .  .  Probably  no  American  college  had 
at  the  time  so  large,  varied,  well-paid, 
and  gifted  a  faculty  as  the  Round 
Bill  JSchool.  It  outnumbered  Harvard 
and  Yale  in  the  corps  of  its  teachers, 
and  put  a  complete  circle  about  them 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  scheme 
of  education.  The  first  gymnasium  in 
the  country  was  set  up  in  its  play- 
ground, under  Dr.  Follen,  who  after- 
wards planted  a  similar  one  in  the  Delta 
at  Cambridge.  The  school  had  a  regu- 
lar professor  of  manners,  a  CuJttot  Mo- 
rufHt  who  spent  his  time  with  the  boys 
in  their  play-hours,  with  special  pur- 
pose to  correct  ill-speech  or  violence  or 
ungentlemanliness."       If.  W,  BtUovoM. 

About  the  first  of  August  we  went  to 
Round  HtU  and  Hanover,  but  that  in  all. 

Oeorge  T\ctnor, 

Bound  Bobln.  This  name  is  giv- 
en to  a  written  petition  or  pro- 
test, signed  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons, in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
it  may  not  appear  who  signed  it 
first.  Sometimes  the  names  are 
written  around  a  ring  or  circle 
enclosing  the  memorial  or  re- 
monstrance, and  sometimes  they 
are  appended,  to  it,  arranged 
within  a  circle  of  their  own,  from 
the  centre  of  which  they  radiate 
as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  do  from 
the  nave.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  officers  of  the  French  govern- 
ment first  used  the  Round  Robin 
as  a  means  of  making  known 
their  grievances;  but  this  is 
doubtless  a  mistake,  as  the  same 
device  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
also  among  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  it  perhaps  originated.  The 
most  celebrated  Round  Robin 
ever  written  was  addressed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  b3'^  several  friends 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  whose 
monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey Johnson  had  written  a  Latin 
inscription.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  this  famous  paper:  — 

We,  the  circumsubscribers,  having 
read  with  great  pleasure  an  intended 
epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Qold- 
smith,  which,  considered  abstractedly, 
appi'urs  to  be,  for  elegant  composition 
and  masterly  style,  m  every  respect 


worthy  of  the  pen  of  ita  learned  author, 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  character  of 
the  decease  as  a  writer,  particularly 
as  a  poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  delineated 
with  all  the  exaetneM  which  Dr.  John- 
son  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We,  there- 
fore, with  deference  to  his  superior 
judgment,  humbly  request  that  be 
would  at  least  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
vising it,  and  of  making  such  additions 
and  iterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 
on  a  further  perusal.  But,  if  we  might 
venture  to  express  our  wishes,  they 
would  lead  us  to  request  that  he  would 
write  the  epitaph  in  Eoslish  ratbei 
than  in  Latin;  as  we  think  the  mem. 
ory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer 
ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  languaga 
to  which  his  works  are  likely  to  be  so 
lasting  an  ornament,  which  we  also 
known  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
lale  doctor  himself. 

Jos.  WaRTON.  J.  RSTNOLDB. 

Bdm.  Burks.  W.  Forbks. 

Thos.  Franklin.    T.  Barnard. 
Ant.  Chanvixr.     R.  B.  Sbxridan. 

6R0.  COLMAN.  p.  MBTCAX.rB. 

Wm.  Vachkll.       E.  Gibbon. 

[These  names  were  signed 
around  a  circle  enclosing  the  pe- 
tition.] 

$^  The  term  Round  Robin  Is  of 
uncertain  derivation.  Some  aay  it 
comea  fh>m  the  French  words  rond, 
round,  and  rubant  a  ribbon ;  but  this  Is 
mere  assertion,  and  lacks  even  plaual- 
bility  to  support  it.  In  some  parts  of 
England  a  pancake  is  called  a  Round 
Robin ;  ana  it  mav,  fairly  enough,  be 
coi^ectured  that  toe  circular  form  of 
petition,  which  is  also  so  called,  was 
named  fVom  its  resemblance  to  a  pan- 
cake. But  the  question  then  anmrs. 
Why  was  the  pancake  so  called?  This 
is  not  easily  answered.  It  may  evtrn 
have  happened  that  the  pancake  was 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  peti- 
tion. Robin  is  an  old  and  familiar  form 
oi  Robert  (Robin  Redbreast,  by  the  br. 
means  Robert  Redbreast) ;  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  If  some  forgotten  person 
of  that  name,  who  proposed  to  his  asso- 
ciates this  ingenious  method  of  declar- 
ing their  wishes  or  sentiments,  was  tlM 
occasion  of  the  designation.  Or  he 
may  have  been  the  happy  inventor  of  the 

Eancake,  and  have  left  no  memorial  of 
imself  except  that  useful  article  of 
food  and  its  provincial  name.  There 
is,  however,  another  conjecture,  which, 
as  it  has  greater  probability,  dcaervea 
to  be  mentioned.  Fho  small  pieces  of 
spun-yum  or  marline  which  are  used 
to  confine  the  upper  (.*dge  of  a  sail  to 
the  yard  or  gaff,  are  called  rope-band*^ 
—  corrupted  by  sailors  to  roband^t  of 
robbitit.     Now,  a  rubbin  of  this  sort 
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encircling  a  yard  bears  an  eaaiiy  fec- 
c^rnisabie,  tbougb  rather  fanciful,  re- 
semblance  to  a  ring  enclosing  a  petition 
or  other  writing.  A«  Round  Robins 
are  frequently  made  um  of  by  British 
sailors,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is 
the  true  origin  of  ue  name. 

Ko  rouud  rofiin  slftned  by  the  whole 
main-deck  of  the  Academy  or  the  Porch. 

VeQuincey. 

Eomid  Table  [of  King  Arthur]. 
Ad  ancient  painted  oaken  table 
of  a  circnlar  form,  in  the  Countv 
Hall  of  Winchester,  England. 
The  tradition  is,  that  this  table  is 
the  same  around  which  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  used  to 
assemble.  This  table  was  ex- 
hibited in  1622  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  It  is 
descril)ed  as  "a  circle  divided 
into  26  green  and  white  compart- 
ments radiating  from  the  centre, 
which  is  a  large  double  rose.  .  .  . 
Resting  upon  the  rose,  is  a  cano- 
pied niche,  in  which  is  painted  a 
royal  figure,  bearing  the  orb  and 
sword,  and  wearing  the  royal 
crown." 

'*  For  his  own  part,*'  he  said.  '*  and  in 
the  land  where  he  was  bred,  men  would  as 
poon  take  for  their  mark  King  Arthur*s 
Bomd  TaJbU,  whJvb  held  sixty  knights 
around  it"  Scott, 

Where  Yenta's  Norman  castle  still  up- 

rears 
Its  raftered  hall,— 
High  hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike 

years. 
Old  Arthur's  board;— on  the  capacious 

round 
'Some  British  pen  hss  sketched  the  names 

renowned. 
In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 
Though  ioined  by  magic  skill  with  many 

a  rnyme 
The  Druid  frame,  unhonored,  fhlls  a  prey 
To  the  slow  vengesnce  of  the  wizard  Time, 
And  fiule  the  British  characters  awsy ; 
Yet  Spenser's  page,  that  chants  In  verse 

sublime 
Those  ohlefii,  shall  live,  unconscious  of  de- 
cay. Jlwmtu  Warton. 

Full  fifteen  years  and  more  were  sped. 
Each  brought  new  wreatlis  to  Arthur's 

head. 
And  wide  were  through  the  world  re- 

nown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round.         Seott. 

Eonnd  Table.  See  Kino  Ab- 
thub's  Round  Tablb. 

Bound  Top.  See  Little  Bound 
Top. 

Eonnd  Tower.  See  Old  Stone 
Mill. 


Bousseau's  House.  On  the  Grand 
Rue,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In 
this  house  Jean  Jacaues  was  born, 
and  spent  his  early  life. 

Bowallan  Castle.  A  feudal  man- 
sion of  great  antiquity  near  Kil- 
marnock, Scotland. 

Bozburgh  Castle.  An  ancient 
fortress,  made  a  royal  palace  by 
David  I.  in  1124,  near  Teviot 
Bridge,  over  the  Tweed,  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  now  in  ruins.  In  a 
churchyard  adjoining  is  the  grave 
of  Edie  Ochiltree,  a  character  in 
Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Anti- 
quary." His  real  name  was  An- 
drew Gemmel.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  is  a  monument  to 
the  memorv  of  the  poet  Thom- 
son, the  author  of  '*  The  Seasons," 
who  was  bom  here. 

Roxhmyh  t  how  fiillen,  since  first  in  Oothlc 

pride. 
Thy  frowning  battlements  the  war  defied. 

Leyden, 

Bozbnrghe  Club.  This  club  in 
London  derives  its  foundation 
from  the  sale,  in  1812,  of  the  li- 
brary of  John,  third  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  (died  1804),  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  was  avowedly  in- 
stituted for  the  reprinting  of  rare 
and  old  specimens  of  ancient 
Uterature;  each  member  to  *'re- 

{>rint  a  scarce  piece  of  ancient 
ore,  to  be  g^iven  to  tlie  members, 
one  copy  being  on  vellum  for  the 
chairman,  and  onlv  as  many 
copies  as  members.  The  Rox- 
burghe  Club  gave  elaborate  din- 
ners.   It  is  stul  in  existence. 

Boyal  Academy.  A  Society  of 
Artists  in  London,  organized  in 
1768,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  the  first  president. 
The  Academy  occupied  rooms  for 
a  time  in  Somerset  House,  but  in 
1838  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Musio.  An 
academy  in  London,  for  teaching 
all  branches  of  music,  founded  in 
1822  by  the  late  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

Boyal  Adelaide.  A  British  steam- 
er wrecked  off  Margate,  March 
30,  1850,  with  a  loss  01200  lives. 
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Boyal  Alfred.  An  armor-plated 
Ahip  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  15, 1861. 

Boyal  Charter.  A  British  steam- 
er, bound  from  Australia  to  Liv. 
erpool,  wrecked  on  the  English 
coast,  Oct.  25, 1859,  with  a  loss  of 
459  lives  and  nearly  $4,000,000 
worth  of  gold.  A  good  part  of 
the  latter  was  recovered. 

Boyal  Exchange.  A  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  merchants 
and  bankers  in  Liondon,  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1844.  The 
hour  of  'Change— the  busy  pe- 
riod —  is  from  3^  to  4^  p.m.  Tues- 
day and  Friday  are  the  principal 
days  on  'Change.  Lloyd's  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Royal  jSxchange. 
Sir  Thomas  Oresham  (sixteenth 
century)  built  the  first  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  was 
rebuilt,  and  again  burnt  in  1838. 

ProeUim  tbroogb  every  high  street  of  the 

city. 
ThUi  place  be  no  longer  called  a  Bane; 
But  alnce  the  building's  stately,  fkir,  and 

strange. 
Be  Itforever  called — the  Royal  Sxdumge. 

Heywood. 

Observe  the  humors  of  th'  Bx^tmif^ 
That  universal  mart.       Tom  Brown. 

Boyal  George.  One  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  British  nav^,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt.  Requiring  repairs  near  the 
keel,  she  was  careened  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  but,  being  turned  over  too 
much,  she  filled  and  went  down 
with  all  on  board.  Nearly  900 
lives  were  lost. 


"The  Royal  George,  of  108 
guns,  whilst  undergoing  a  partial  ca- 
reening in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  was 
overset  about  10,  a.m.  Aug.  29,  1782. 
The  total  loss  was  believed  to  be  near 
1,000  souls."  Fttlgrave. 

Toll  for  the  brave !  the  brave  that  are  no 
more! 

All  sunic  beneath  the  wave,  fkst  by  their 
.  native  shore! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave,  whose  cour- 
age woll  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel,  and  laid  her  on 
hor  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds,  and  she 
was  overset ; 

I>own  went  the  Royal  Oeorge^  with  all 
her  crew  complete  I 


Weigh  the  veasel  up,  onoe  dreaded  by  < 

foes. 
And  mingle  with  oar  cap  the 

England  owes ! 
Her  timbers  yet  are  soood,  and 

float  again. 
Full  charged  with  England's  thonder,) 

plough  the  distant  main. 
But  Kempenfeldt  is  gone, his  vfetoitos an 

o'er; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred  aludl 

the  waves  no  more.  i !; 

Boyal  Institntion  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  society  formed  in  Ijod- 
don  in  1799  for  the  porsoit  of  nat- 
ural science.  It  has  been  called 
"  the  workshop  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety.'* In  the  laboratory  of  the 
Institution  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  Professor  Faraday  made  aome 
of  their  most  brilliant  discoveries. 

Boyal  Naval  Club.  This  club  in 
London,  formed  in  176!S,  num- 
bered among  its  members  Boe> 
cawen,  Rodney,  Sir  Philip  I>ar- 
ham,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
William  IV.  when  Dnke  of  Clar- 
ence. The  precursor  of  this  club 
was  the  Naval  Club,  founded 
about  1674.  The  Royal  Naval 
Club  was  confined  to  members 
of  the  Daval  service.  The  club 
dined  at  the  Thatched  House,  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile. 

Boyal  Oak.  A  famous  pollard  oak 
on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  King  Charles  II.  secret- 
ed himself  nrom  his  pursuers, 
who  passed  around  and  under 
the  tree  without  discovering  liim. 
On  account  of  the  king's  escape, 
it  became  a  custom  to  wear  obJc 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
birthday.  At  the  Restoration 
the  oak  was  destroyed,  through 
the  eagerness  to  obtain  relics  of 
the  king's  hiding-place;  but  an- 
other tree,  which  grew  from  one 
of  its  acorns,  is  stiU  standing.  It 
is  said  that  the  king  planted  two 
acorns  from  the  old  tree  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  that  the  tree  wliich 
spranff  from  one  of  them  is  now 
nourisuing. 

There  Is  no  need  that  the  personagea  on 
the  scene  be  a  King  and  Clown;  that  the 
scene  be  the  Forest  or  the  Roval  CkU,  **  on 
the  borders  of  Staflbrdshlre: "  need  only 
that  the  scene  lie  on  thlsold  llmKsitliof 
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OUTS,  where  we  alio  have  so  surprisingly 
arrived :  that  the  personages  be  mm,  and 
seen  with  the  eyes  uf  a  man.  Carlyle. 

And  I  win  work  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
And  praise  thco  more  In  both 

Tiian  bard  baa  honored  beech  or  lime. 
Or  tliatThessailan  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat« 
And  mystic  sentence  spoke ; 

And  more  than  fclngland  nouors  that. 
Thy  faniuus  brother-oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 

And  far  below  tiie  Roundhead  rode, 
Aad  hummed  a  surly  liymn. 

Tamymm. 

Boyal  Oak.  An  armor-plated  ship 
of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Sept.  10, 1862. 

Boyal  Society.  A  society  estab- 
lished in  London  for  the  study  of 
natural  science,  about  the  year 
1646,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  so- 
ciety of  its  kind  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lincean 
Academy  in  Borne,  of  which  Gal- 
ileo was  a  member.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  society.  The  greater  part 
of  its  collections  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 

Boyal  Society  Club.  This  club  in 
London  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  1743  as  the  Club 
of  Royal  Philosophers,  which 
name  it  bore  until  1786.  It  was 
established  "  for  the  convenience 
of  certain  members  [of  the  Royal 
Society!  who  lived  in  various 
parts,  that  they  might  assemble 
and  dine  together  on  the  days 
when  the  Society  held  its  even- 
ing meetings.'*  Many  distin- 
ginshed  persons  have  been  guests 
of  the  club.  Ward,  in  1709,  hu- 
morously refers  to  the  "Virtuo- 
so's Club  "  as  first  established  by 
Bome  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  says  its 
chief  design  "  was  to  propagate 
new  whims,  advance  mechanical 
exercises,  and  to  promote  useless 
as  well  as  useful  experiments." 
The  Royal  Society  Club  has 
changed  its  place  for  dining  sev- 
eral times:  in  1857  they  removed 
to  the  Thatched  House,  where 
they  remained  until  that  tavern 
was  taken  down. 


Boyal  Sovereign.  An  armor-plat* 
ed  ship  of  the  British  navy, 
launched  March  8,  1864. 

Bubens,  The  Two  Sons  of.  A 
picture  of  his  two  sons  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1677-1610),  and  con- 
sidered  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
It  is  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein  at  Vienna. 

Rubicon,  The.  The  ancient  name 
of  a  little  stream  which  divided 
Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  is 
at  the  present  time  identified  with 
the  Uso.  Julius  Csesar's  passage 
of  this  stream  in  the  year  49  Is 
famous  as  being  the  Initiative  act 
of  civil  war;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  "  pass  the  Rubicon  " 
became  a  proverb,  signifying  the 
entrance  upon  any  undertaking 
from  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
treat. 

Kow  near  the  banks  of  RiMeon  be  stood ; 
When  lo  I  as  he  surveyed  the  narrow  flood. 
Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 
A  wondrous  virion  stood  eonfest  to  sibht. 
Her  awftil  head  Rome's  reverend  image 

reared. 
Trembling  and  sad  the  matron  form  ap- 
peared; 
A  tow'ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound. 
And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  huiiK  around. 

Luean^  Truns. 


"  Caaar  paused  upon  the  brink 
of  the  Rubicon.  What  was  the  Rubi- 
con ?  The  boundary  of  CsBaar's  prov- 
ince. From  what  old  it  separate  his 
province?  From  his  country.  Was 
that  country  a  desert?  No  ;  it  was 
cultivated  and  fertile;  rich  and  popu- 
lous !  .  .  .  What  was  CaBsar,  that  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  that  stream?  A 
traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence 
into  tlie  heart  of  that  country  1  No 
wonder  that  he  paused  I  No  wonder  if, 
in  his  imaginauon,  wrought  upon  by 
his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  in- 
stead of  vniter,  and  heard  groans  in- 
stead of  murmurs.  No  wonder  if  some 
Qorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into 
sione  upon  the  spot.  Bnt,  no!  he  cried, 
'The  die  is  cast!*  He  piunxedl  he 
crossed !  and  Rome  was  free  no  more." 

J.  S.  KnowUs, 

Alas !  why  paw'd  ho.  too.  thp  Rubtrem^  — 
'I  he  Rubicon  of  tniin'M  nwnkooM  ritrhtH, 
To  hent  with  vulgar  kings  and  pani*(ltc«? 

Byron, 

Bue  [Street].  For  names  begin- 
ning with  Rub,  see  the  next 
prominent  word. 

Bufus'B  Oak.   See  Rurus's  Stonb. 
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Buf  ub'b  Stone  {and  Oak).  A  trian- 
gular stone  erected  in  the  New 
Forest,  near  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, on  the  8ix>t  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  oak,  on  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  **an 
arrow  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel 
at  a  staff,  glanced  and  struck 
Kins  William  II.,  named  Rufus, 
in  the  breast,  of  which  lie  in- 
stantly died,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
A.D.  1100."  The  spot  is  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  people  every 
year. 

O'er  the  Kew  Forest's  heath-hills  bare, 
Down  steep  ravine,  by  shaggy  wood, 

A  pilgrim  wandered,  questing  where 
The  rulic-tree  of  Bums  stood. 

Some  nionuiTtent  he  found,  which  spoke 
U  hat  ersthnd  happened  on  the  spot; 

But  for  that  old  avenging  oak. 
Decayed  long  since,  he  found  it  not. 

Jofm  Kenyan. 

Rugby.  A  famous  school  in  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  England.  It 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's life  and  labors.  The  school 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  has  fine  cloistered 
buildings. 

Buhmeshalle,  Die  Baierisohe. 
See  Hall  of  Fame. 

Bump  Steak,  or  Liberty  Club. 
This  political  club,  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  in 
existence  in  1733-4.  See  Beef- 
steak Society  [Club]. 

Bussell  Square.  A  well-known 
public  square  in  London,  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford. 

Butgers  College.  A  collegiate  es- 
tablishmenc  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.    It  was  founded  in  1770. 

Buth  and  Naomi.  A  picture  by 
Ary  Scheffer  (179{^1868). 

Buthwell  Cross.  A  remarkable 
Runic  monument  in  the  parish  of 
Ruthwell,  near  Dumfries,  Scot- 
land.   It  is  a  stone  cross,  bearing 


an  inscription  in  Runic  and  in 
Liatin  characters.  This  stone  Is 
said  to  have  been  broken  in  tw^o 
in  the  last  century  by  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  be- 
ing an  object  of  superstitious  ven- 
eration, and  to  have  been  after- 
wards put  together. 

Rutland  House.  A  noble  mansion 
which  fbrmerly  stood  in  Charter- 
house Square,  Liondon. 

Bydal  Mount.  The  pictiireaqae  and 
celebrated  residence  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  standing  on  the 
projection  of  a  hill  near  the  little 
village  of  Rydal,  near  Ambleside, 
in  the  "  Lake  District "  of  Bng- 
land.  Wordsworth's  dwelling 
commanded  a  fine  view,  embra- 
cingthe  lake  of  Rydal  and  a  fmrt 
of  Windermere.  The  poet  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Bard  of 
Rydal  Mount." 


"  A  lovely  cottAge-like  bailding, 
almost  hidden  by  a  proAiaion  of  rose* 
and  ivy."  Mr§.  Btmans. 

Thli  day  without  its  record  may  not  paaa. 
In  which  I  lint  have  K«on  the  lowly  roof 
That  sheltcn  WordBWorth's  aoe. 

Fitting  place  I  roand 
Blest  with  rare  beauty,  get  in  deepest 

calm; 
Looking  upon  still  waters,  whose  expanse 
Might  tranquillize  all  thought,  and  bor- 
dered round 
By  mountains.  BatfTf  Afford. 

or  him  whose  whitened  locks  on  R^tUa 

Mount 
Are  lifted  yet  by  morning  brcesea  blowing 
From  the  green  hills,  immortal  in  his  lavs. 

Whiaier. 

Bye  House.  A  frequent  resort  of 
anglers  from  London,  and  the 
scene,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, of  the  celebrated  alleged 
conspiracy  of  1683,  known  as  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  It  is  situated 
between  London  and  Newmar- 
ket. By  other  authorities  the 
scene  of  the  plot  is  referred  to  an 
ancient  mansion,  called  the  Rye 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Stanstead, 
Hertfordshire. 

Byknield  St.    See  Fossb,  Thb. 
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Sabines,  Bape  of  the.    SeeBAFB 

OF  THB  SaBINBS. 

Baoer,  Mons.    See  MoNS  Saceb. 

Sachem's  Plain.  A  locality  near 
Norwich,  Conn.,  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  in 
1642.  A  granite  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Miantonomoh,  the 
Narragansett  chief  who  fell  in 
the  action,  was  erected  on  this 
battlefield  in  1^1. 

Saokville  Street.  A  noble  street 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  midway 
in  which  is  Nelson's  Pillar. 


"The  gtreet  Is  exceedingly 
broad  and  handsome.  Even  In  this, 
the  great  street  of  the  town,  there  is 
scarcely  any  one ;  and  it  is  as  vacant 
and  listless  as  Pall  Mall  In  October.*' 

Thtickeray, 

Saora  Conversazione.  [Holy  Con- 
versation.] The  name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  pictures  of  tbe 
Holy  Family  in  which  the  sacred 
persons  are  represented  as  a  de- 
t^oti'oTiaZ  group,  m  distinction  from 
a  merely  domestic  or  historical 

Soup.    For  examples  see  under 
OLY  Family. 

Sacra  Famlglia.  See  Holy  Fam- 
ily. 

Sacra,  Via.    See  Via.  Sacra. 

Sacrament.  See  Dibputb  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Sacraments.  See  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. 

Bacred   and   Profane    Iiove.     A 

well-known  picture  by  Titian 
(1477-1676).  In  the  Palazzo  Bor- 
ghese,  Rome. 


'*  Out  of  Venice,  there  Is  nothing 
of  Titian's  to  compare  to  his  Siicred  ana 
PrUifaTU  Love.  Description  can  give  no 
Idea  of  the  consummate  beauty  of  this 
composition.''  EaUm, 


*<  The  Saered  and  Proflsuie  Love 
by  Titian  is  still  another  masterpiece 
of  the  same  spirit.  A  beautiful  wo- 
man dressed  appears  by  tbe  side  of 
another  naked.  By  their  side  is  a  sculp- 
tured fountain,  and  behind  them  a 
broad  landscape  of  a  blue  tone  with 
warm  patches  of  earth  intersected  by 
the  darks  of  sombre  forests,  and  in  the 
distance  the  sea;  two  cavaliers  are  vis- 
ible  in  the  background,  also^  a  spire 
and  a  town.  .  .  .  The  eye  passes  from 
the  simple  tones  of  that  ample  and 
healthvflesh  to  the  rich  subdued  tinta 
of  the  landscape,  as  the  ear  passes  from 
a  melody  to  its  accompaniment." 

TaifUt  Tran9. 

Sacred  College.  A  name  ji^iven  to 
the  body  of  cardinals  or  j)rince8 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  the  Sacred  Colleee  assem- 
bling in  conclave,  which  elects  a 
new  pope  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  holy  see. 

Sacred  Mount.  See  Mons  Saceb- 
and  Monte  Sacro. 

Sacred  Way.    See  Via  Sacra. 

Sacrament,  St.  See  St.  Sacra- 
ment. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac.     1.    A  fresco 

by    Raphael    Sanzio   (1483-1620), 

in  the  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus, 

in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 

2.    A  picture  by  David  Teniers 

the  Younger  (1610-1694  ?),  the  Bel- 

gian  (srenre-painter. 
« 

Sacro  {or  Santo)  Eremo.    A  cok 

lection  of  24  hermitages,  estalv 

lished  by  Saint  Romualdo  near 

the  convent  of  Camaldoli  in  Italy. 

The  rules  and  ol>servances  of  the 

hermitage  are  strict  and  severe. 

4^  "  Here  [at Camaldoli]  we  passed 
the  night,  and  next  morning  rode  up  by 
the  steep  traverses  to  the  Snnto  Eremo, 
where  Saint  Romualdo  lived  and  estab- 
lished 

de'  tacentl  cenobltl  il  coro, 
L'arcane  p«nitenze,  ed  1  dlgluni 
AI  Camaldoli  sue. 

The  Eremo    is   a  city  of  hermltSi 
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walled  round,  and  divided  into  streeta 
of  low  detoclicd  cella.  £&ch  cell 
conMiau  of  two  or  three  naked  rooms, 
built  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  Saint's 
own  tenement,  which  remains  just 
as  Romualdo  left  it  800  years  ago, 
now  too  sacred  and  too  damp  for  a 
mortal  tenant.  The  unfeeling  Saint 
has  here  established  a  rule  which  an- 
ticipates the  pains  of  Purgatory.  No 
stranger  cuu  behold  without  emotion  a 
number  of  noble,  interesting  voung 
men  bound  to  stand  erect  chanting  at 
choir  for  eight  hours  a  day ;  their  faces 
pale,  their  neads  shaven,  their  beards 
shaggy,  their  backs  raw,  their  legs 
swollen,  and  their  feet  bare.  .  .  .  The 
sickly  novice  is  cut  off  in  one  or  two 
winters,  the  rest  are  subject  to  dropsy, 
and  few  arrive  at  old  age.'*       For»ytk> 

At  Caaentino's  foot 
A  river  crosses  named  Archiano,  born 
Above  the  UennitaKe  in  Apennine. 

Dttnte^  Pwrgatorxo^  Longfettow't  Tnnu. 

Sacro,  Monte.  See  Momtb  Sacbo 
and  Moms  Sacbb. 

Sadler's  Wells.  A  place  of 
amusement  for  the  populace,  on 
the  banks  of  the  New  River  near 
Islington,  England.  It  contains 
a  medicinal  spring,  of  much  re- 

}mte  in  old  times.  The  public- 
louse  on  the  place  4s  represented 
in  the  background  of  Hogarth's 
print  of  "  Evening."  The  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  theatre.  See 
Sadler's  WELLS  Thsatbb. 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  One  of 
the  oldest  theatres  in  London, 
named  from  a  mineral  spring  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  present 
house  was  erected  in  17(>4,  and 
rebuilt  in  1876-77.  See  Sadlbb's 
Wells. 

Her  CMadpmoiselle  Clalron's)  hands  are 
not  alternately  stretched  out,  and  then 
drawn  In  ainiin.  an  with  the  singing  wo- 
men at  Sadler**-  Wellt:  they  are  employed 
with  RracefUl  variety,  and  rverr  moment 
please  with  new  and  unexpected  elo- 
quence. Goldsmith. 

Is  it  the  skilfhlleiit  Anatomist  that  cuts 
the  best  figure  at  Sadler' t  Well*  t  or  does 
the  Boxer  hi'  better  for  knowing  that  he 
has  a  flexor  iongus  and  a  flexor  brevis  ? 

CartyU. 

Sages,  The  Chaldean.  See  Chal- 
dean Sages. 

Baidn&ya.  A  convent  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  Northern  Palestine,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus, 
ccAtaining  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin 


which  is  a  favorite  resort  of  pil- 
ffrims  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church. 

St.  Agnes.  A  well-known  pictore 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488-1530). 
In  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  Italy. 
See  also  Evb  of  St.  Agnes  and 
Mabtyrdom  of  St.  Agnes. 

St.  Algnan,  HdteL  See  Hotel  St. 

AlGNAN. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey.  An  ancient 
monastic  establishment  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Albans,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, England.  It  was  once 
the  wealthiest  and  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  religious  houses  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  now  restored, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  cathedrsl- 
churches  in  England. 

4^  "  The  8arvi\ing  mine  eonvey  a 
more  Imposing  sense  of  the  ancient 
magniflcence  than  Melroae,  or  Fonn- 
t^ns,  or  Glastonbury."  I^roude* 

St.  Angelo.  The  celebrated  for- 
tress of  Papal  Rome,  anciently 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  erect- 
ed by  him  as  his  family  tomb,  the 
last  imperial  niche  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  having  been 
occupied  by  the  ashes  of  i^erva. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from 
the  Church  tradition,  that  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  leading  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  with  the 
object  of  offering  up  a  solemn 
service  to  avert  the  piagae  which 
followed  the  inundation  of  589, 
there  appeared  to  him  a  vision  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum 
in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  bloody 
sword,  to  indicate  that  the  pesti- 
lence was  staved.  The  no{>e,  in 
memory  of  this  vision,  ouilt  s 
chapel  on  the  summit;  but  this 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  a 
statue  of  the  archangel.  The  hi** 
tory  of  this  fortress  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  almost  the  histoiy 
of  the  city  itself  during  that  pe- 
riod. It  bias  suffered  much  from 
siege  and  mutilations,  and  is  now 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  ancient 
mausoleum  of  the  emperors.  The 
tomb  of  Hadrian  is  thought  to 
have  been  first  turned  into  a  foF> 
tress  about  A.D.  423,  —in  the  tbnf 
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of  Honorius.  Merivale  speaks  of 
the  effort  of  imagination  required 
to  tranHform  the  present  scarred 
and  shapeless  bulk  into  the 
'*  graceful  pile  which  rose  col- 
umn upon  column,  surmounted 
by  a  gililed  dome  of  span  almost 
unrivalled;  "  and  Procopius  says 
of  the  original  mausoleum,  in 
the  sixth  century,  that  it  was 
built  of  Parian  marble,  the  square 
blocks  fitting  closely  without 
cement;  that  it  had  four  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's  throw  in 
length,  and  rising  above  the 
walls  of  the  city,  while  on  the 
summit  were  statues  of  men  and 
horses,  of  admirable  workman- 
ship. The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
has  often  served  as  a  prison,  and 
part  of  it  is  now  so  used.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  confined  here, 
and  the  pretended  cell  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  is  shown  by  the  custode. 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated 
display  of  fireworks  formerly  ex- 
hibitea  from  the  castle  at  Easter, 
see  GiRANDOLA.  See  Bbidgb  of 
St.  Angelo. 


'  *'  No  building  in  the  world  ba« 
probubly  lived  through  a  more  eventftil 
existence,  and  none,  if  there  were 
tongues  in  stones,  could  tell  a  tale  of 
more  varied  interest." 

George  S.  UiUard. 


"This  proud  fabric  is  an  in- 
stance how  completely  vanity  defeats 
\\B  own  ends.  It  was  destined  by  Ha- 
drian to  hold  his  remains  forever.  Had 
he  chosen  a  more  humble  monument, 
his  Imperial  dust  might  probably  still 
have  remained  undisturbed.  As  it  is, 
his  ashes  are  long  since  scattered,  his 
very  name  has  passed  away,  and  the 
place  which  was  destined  to  be  sacred 
to  the  greatest  of  the  dead  now  serves 
for  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  the 
living.'*  C.  A,  Eaton. 

Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrisn  resr'd 

on  hlfrh. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Effjpt's  piles, 
CnloHsal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whos#  traveird  pnantasy  from  the  far 

Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  tolls 
To  build  for  gisnts,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
Hisshrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome!  How 

smiles 
The  Razer*s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung 

from  Buch  a  birth !  Byron, 

Thlnli  also  whether  thou  hast  known  no 
Public  Quacks,  on  far  higher  scale  than 
this,  whom  a  C<uile  of  St.  Angelo  could 


never  get  hold  of;  and  how,  as  Emperon, 
Chancellors  (having  found  much  fitter 
mschliiery),  th«*y  could  run  their  Quack, 
career ;  anil  make  whole  kingdoms,  whole 
continents.  Into  one  huge  EgypUan  Lodge, 
and  squeeze  Bupplies.  of  money  or  bloo<i, 
fVt^m  it  at  dlscretJuu  f  Carlyle. 

llie  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 

And  chaiittug  priest  and  clanging  bell. 
And  beat  of  drum  and  bugle  blow. 

Shall  greet  thy  coming  well  I 

WMttier. 

St.  Angelo,  Bridge  of.  See  Bbidgb 
of  St.  Amgelo. 

St.  Anna.  A  picture  by  Bartholo- 
mew Zeitblom  (b.  1410-14fi0),  a 
German  painter.  It  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

St.  Anna  (and  the  Virgin).  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1520),  in  the  Louvre, 
at  Paris.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  only  executed  from 
a  cartoon  by  Leonardo. 

St.  Anne's.  Of  several  churches 
of  this  name  in  London,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  noted  is  that 
in  Soho,  finished  in  1686. 

Kettles  snd  pans. 

Say  the  bells  at  ^9/.  Ann's. 

Mother  Ooote. 

St.  Anthony.  See  Temptation 
OF  St.  Anthony. 

St.  Antoine,  Bue.  A  street  in 
Paris  which  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  every  revolution. 
This  wide  and  irregular  street 
leads  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  to  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, where  the  Bastille  formerly 
stood,  beyond  which  it  continues 
as  the  Bue  du  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

St.  Antoine.  See  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine. 

St.  Antony.  An  ancient  Coptic 
monastery  in  the  Eastern  Desert 
of  Egypt,  and  the  principal  one  in 
the  country. 

St.  Augustine  and  his  Mother. 
A  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer  (1795- 
1858). 

St.  Barbara.  A  grand  altar-piece  by 
Jacopo  Palma,  called  Palma  Veo- 
chio  (1480?-1548?),  in  the  church 
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of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  at  Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

49-  *'  She  Is  no  saint,  but  a  bloom- 
ing young  girl,  the  must  attractive  and 
lovable  that  one  can  imagine." 

TaitUt  Tran9, 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The 
flret  institution  of  the  kind  in 
London.  It  is  in  Sniitlifield,  and 
was  originally  part  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  in 
1102  by  Bahere.  The  hospital  es- 
caped the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  much 
enlarged.  St.  Bartholomew's  en- 
joys an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
medicsd  school. 

St.  BasiL  A  famous  church  in 
Moscow,  Russia,  built  during  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It 
consists  of  an  agglomeration  of 
towers  each  enclosing  a  chapel, 
so  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  saints  have  their  shrines 
under  one  roof. 

tSf  *•  What  is  It?    A  church,  a  pa- 
vilion, or  an  immense  tov?    All  tho 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  all  the  forms 
and  combinations  which  straight  and 
curved    lines   can   produce,  are   here 
compounded.    It  seems  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  some  architectural  kaleidoscope, 
in  which  the  most  incongruous  things 
assume  a  certain  order  and  system,  for 
surely  such  another  bewildering  pilo 
does  not  exist.    It  is  not  beauUfUl ;  for 
beauty  requires  at  least  a  suggestion 
of  symmetry,  and  here  the  idea  of  pro- 
portion or  adaptation  is  wholly  lost. 
Neither  is  it  offensive;  because    tho 
maxe  of  colors,  in  which  red,  green, 
and  gold  predominate,  attracts  and  ca- 
joles the  eye.  ...  I  cannot  better  de- 
scribe this  singular  structure  than  bv 
calling  it  the  Apotheosis  of  Chimneys.^' 

Bayard  Taylor, 

St.  Bavon.  A  cathedral  in  Ghent, 
Belgium,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
churches,  containing  celebrated 
works  of  art ;  in  particular,  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  by 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck. 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
In  old  Si.  Baton"*  tower. 
At  niidnlRht  hour. 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke ! 

Toll  IHolnnd,  toll! 
Not  now  In  old  St.  Baron's  tower- 
Not  now  at  midnight  hour  — 
Not  now  from  River  Scheldt  to  Zayder  Zee, 
Bat  here,  —  this  side  the  sea ! 

r.  Tilton. 


St.  Bernard.    See  Hospice  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Vision  of  St.  Bebp 

NARD. 

St.  Botolph's.  A  well-known 
church  in  Aldezsgate,  London. 

At  Saint  Botulphe,  and  Saint  Amie  d 
Buckstone; 

Praying  to  them  to  pray  for  me 
Unto  the  blessed  Trlnltle. 

St.  Bride's.  A  church  at  the  foot 
of  Fleet  Street,  London.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666.  Dwellers  in  London 
are  fond  of  the  bells  of  St.  Bride^s, 
The   old    church  contained   ilie 

graves  of  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
ackville  the  poet,  Lovelace,  Sir 
Richard  Baker.  John  Milton 
lodged  in  the  churchyard  of  Su 
Bride,  and  here  wrote  several  of 
his  treatises,  and  in  defence  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  com- 
posed his  sonnet  beginning,  — 

"  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arma" 

Bichardson  the  novelist  was  bur- 
ied in  the  present  church. 

St.  CaUxtus,  Catacomb  of.  See 
Catacomb  ot  St.  Calixtus. 

St.  Catherine.  A  Greek  convent 
situated  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
contains  interesting  MS.  and  oth- 
er relics. 

Bnr  "  Thongh  the  int<»Tior  proeenta 
a  Bcuiie  of  tlio  mof  t  hopcloss  confusion 
when  lookcil  down  upon  from  tl>c 
guest-chambers,  there  is  not  wantin«  a 
certain  quaint  picturesqneneM  and 
charm,  wnich  is  heightened  in  anrini? 
by  the  bright  green  of  the  trclliwHl 
vines.  Two  tiers  of  loopholes  arc  Mill 
visible  In  the  west  wall :  and  «>me  ft-w 
of  the  vaults  and  arches  within  remain 
intact,  but  they  arc  for  the  most  part 
broken  down,  and  jllled  with  all  man- 
ner  of  fllth.  Over,  above,  and  within 
them  arc  the  buildings  of  after  ngw, 
mosques,  chapels,  bakeries,  distiller, 
ies,  and  stableii,  some  themselves  gone 
to  ruin,  and  serving  as  foundations  for 
still  later  erections  of  mud  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  are  daily  adding 
their  mite  to  the  general  conftislon.  The 
quadrangle  is  now  completely  filled 
with  buildings;  and  through  thcn^ 
turning  and  twisting  In  every  dlreetioi^ 
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now  aaccnding,  now  descending,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  tun,  or 
passing  through  dark  tunnels,  is  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  narrow  passages." 


"  M.  Sectzcn  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  in  calling  the  convent  by  the 
name  of  8t.  Catlierine.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Transfiguration,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  the  Metamorphosis,  and 
not  to  St.  Catherine,  whose  relics  arc 
only  preserved  here.'*        BurckhardL 


"Before  we  went,  we  called 
this  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  as 
everybody  does.  We  had  read  of  it 
under  that  name,  and  teen  that  name 
under  every  print  of  the  place  that  had 
come  before  our  eyes.  Our  surprise 
was  therefore  great  when  a  monk,  who 
had  token  the  vows  twenty  years  before, 
declared  that  he  did  not  Know  It  by 
that  name.  Being  asked  whether  the 
convent  had  nothing  to  do  with  St. 
Catherine,  he  replied,  only  by  the 
bones  of  a  hermltess  named  Catherine, 
having  been  found  on  the  mountain 
above  the  convent  which  bears  her 
name.  Perplexed  by  this,  I  was  yet 
more  surprised  when  I  observed  a  little 
Catherine-wheel  rudely  carved  over 
one  of  the  posterns ;  and  a  picture  of 
the  saint,  leaning  on  her  wheel,  in  the 
library,  with  her  name  at  length.  In 
the  chapel  also  her  relics  lie  in  state, 
—  those  bones  which  were  found  on 
the  monntain-top,  and  wore  brought 
hither  by  the  monks  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  convent.  The 
monk,  however,  stuck  to  his  declara- 
tion that  the  convent  had  no  connec- 
tion with  St.  Catherine.'* 

Mi9»  MarUneau. 

8t.  Catherine.  1.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 
See  also  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Cathbrinb   and   Marriagb  of 

St.  CATHF.RINie. 

2.  A  picture  by  Heinrich  Karl 
Anton  Sliicke  (b.  180fi).  which  has 
liecome  popular  through  engrav- 
ings. It  represents  the  saint 
home  by  four  angels  over  sea  and 
land  to  Mount  Sinai. 


*'Tbe  floating  onward  move- 
ment of  the  group  is  very  beautifully 
ezpreraed.**  Mr:  Jameson. 

8t.  Catherine's  House.  A  house 
still  standing  in  Sienna,  Italy, 
and  distinguiflhed  as  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
(1347-1380).  remarkable  for  her 
fervent   charity   and    devotion. 


Over  the  doorway  ^s  inscribed  in 

Sold,  "  Sposie  Chnsti  Katharinse 
omus  *'  (the  house  of  Catherine 
the  bride  of  Christ). 

4^  **  Her  fame  was  universal 
throughout  Italv  before  her  death; 
and  the  house  from  which  she  went 
forth  to  preach,  and  heal  the  sick, 
and  comfort  plague-stricken  wretches 
whom  kith  and  kin  had  left  alone  to 
die,  was  known  and  wcll-bcloved  by 
all  her  citizens.  From  the  moment  of 
her  death,  it  became,  and  has  continued 
to  be,  the  object  of  superstitious  vener- 
ation to  thousands.**  Symondt. 

And  the  house  midway  hsngina  see 
That  saw  Haint  Catherine  bodily. 
Felt  on  its  floors  her  swoet  feet  move, 
And  the  live  light  of  fiery  love 
Bum  ttom  her  beautiful,  strange  face. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  picture  by  Dome- 
nico  Zampieri,  called  Domenichi- 
no  (1581-16il).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris.  Another  upon  the  same 
subject  by  this  painter,  formerly 
in  the  Psilazzo  Borghese,  Rome, 
is  now  in  Lansdowne  House, 
London. 

St.  CeoHia.  A  picture  by  Carlo 
Dolce  (1616-1686).  In  the  Dres- 
den Oallery.  There  are  several 
repetitions  of  this  picture  in  oth- 
er places. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  celebrated  altar- 
picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483* 
1520),  representing  St.  Cecilia,  as 
patroness  of  music,  standing  in 
the  centre,  with  two  saints  on 
each  side,  instruments  of  secular 
music,  the  pipe,  the  iiute,  etc., 
lying  broken  and  scattered  at 
her  leet,  she  herself  raising  her 
eves  to  the  angels  in  the  clouds 
above,  and  apparently  listening 
to  the  heavenly  song.  This  pic- 
ture was  originally  painted  for 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni-in- 
Monte,  near  Bologna,  Italy,  and 
is  now  in  the  gallery  of  that  city. 
Raphael's  original  drawing  for 
this  picture,  engraved  by  Marc 
Antonio,  is  highly  admired. 


"The  mowt  celebrated  of  the 
modern  repronentatlons  of  8t.  Cecitin, 
as  patroness  of  mueic.  in  the  picture  by 
Raphael,  painted  by  hiin  for  the  altar- 

Slece  of  her  chapel  in  the  church  of 
an  Giovanni -in-Monte,  near  Bologna. 
She  stands  in  the  centre,  habited  In  a 
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rich  robe  of  golden  tint,  and  her  hair 
conllned  bv  a  band  of  JeweU.  In  her 
hand  she  bears  a  small  organ, — but 
eeeme  about  to  drop  it  as  she  looks  up, 
lUlenintr  with  ecstatic  ezpreMion  to  a 
group  of  angels,  who  are  singing  above. 
Bcattcred  and  broken  at  her  feet,  lie 
the  instruments  of  secnlar  music,  the 
pipe,  flute,  tabor,  etc.  To  the  right  of 
hu  Cecilia  stands  Sl  Paul,  leaning  on 
his  sword ;  behind  him  is  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  eagle  at  his  feet; 
to  the  left,  in  front,  the  Magdalene,  aa 
already  described ;  and  behind  her  St. 
Augustine.  ...  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds 
has  given  us  a  parody  of  this  famous 
picture,  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  ;  but,  instead  of  the  organ,  he  has 
placed  a  music-book  in  her  bands,  a 
change  which  showed  both  his  ta«t« 
and  his  Judgment,  and  lent  to  the  bor. 
i*owed  ngure  an  original  significance. 
It  gave  occasion  also  to  the  happy  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  singer  by  Haydn. 
*  What  have  you  done?  *  said  he  to  Sir 
Joshua :  '  you  have  made  her  listening 
to  the  angels :  you  should  have  repre- 
sented the  angels  listening  to  her  ! ' '* 

Mr»,  Jameton, 

There  are  five  saints  there,  side  by  «Ide. 
who  in  no  wise  concern  ur,  but  whouc  ex- 
istence  is  so  perfect  thst  we  wish  the  pic- 
ture could  continue  ferover 

Ooethe,  Tremt. 

St.  Cecilia.  A  picture  by  Van  Eyck 
(1366-1426).  In  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

8t.  Christopher.  A  large  altar- 
piece  by  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495), 
the  Flemish  painter,  executed  for 
AVillem  Moreel,  and  bearing  date 
14S4.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Academy  at  Bruges,  Belgium. 

St.  Christopher.  A  picture  by  Hans 
Memling  (d.  1495),  the  Flemish 
painter.  Erroneously  called  Al- 
bert Diirer.  It  is  now  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  seat,  Hol- 
ker  Hall,  Lancashire. 

St.  Christopher.  A  gigantesque 
fresco  painting  by  Mateo  Perez 
de  Alesio  (d.  1000}.  "  The  figure 
of  the  saint  is  33  feet  high,  and 
his  leg  is  three  feet  across  the 
C4tlf."  In  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
Spain. 

St.  Chrysostom.  An  altar^picture 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1485- 
1547).  In  the  church  of  8.  Gio- 
vanni Crisostomo,  at  Venice, 
Italy. 


St.  ClementJ>ane8.  A  church  in 
London,  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
(163^1723).  Strype  derives  the 
name  of  St.  Clement  Danes  from 
the  account  that  when  the  Danish 
people  were  expelled  by  Alfred 
in  886,  those  who  had  married 
English  women  were  allowed  to 
remain  here.  Stow,  however, 
tells  how  the  body  of  Harold,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Canute, 
was  exhumed  from  Westminster 
by  the  legitimate  Hardicanute, 
and  cast  into  the  Thaines,  and 
how  it  was  afterwards  recovered 
by  a  fisherman,  and  buried  upon 
this  spot. 


"  We  pass  fhnn  the  open  Fiso* 
where  St.  Clement-Daaea  stands,  —  one 
of  the  most  Dntch-like  spots  In  London, 
to  which  idea  the  quaint  and  rather  ele- 
gant tower  lends  Itself.    To   hear   fta 
^chimes,  not  at  mldniirht,  hut  on  motae 
December  evening,  when  the  steeple  ia 
projected  on  a  cold  blue  backgroQiHl, 
while  you  can  see  the  shadows  of  the 
ringers  in  the  bell-tower.  Is  a  pictur- 
esque feeling.     They  fling  out  their 
Janglings  more  wildly  than  any  peaS  in 
Xiondon :  they  are  nearer  the  gronnd, 
and    the     hurly-burly    Is    melodiona 
enoush.    Those  tones  the  Doctor  often 
heard  in  Gough  Souare  and  Bolt  Court; 
and  Inside  he  haa  hie  Ikvorlte  aeat,  to 
this  day  reverently  marked  by  a  plate 
and  inscription.    Yet  Bt.  Clement's  ia 
in  a  precarious  condition,  and  when  the 
Law  Courts  are  completed  its  fate  'will 
be  decided."  FU^gtraML 


"The  church  of  St.  Ctement, 
in  the  Strand,  Is  dedicated  to  this  saint 

iSt.  Clement].  The  device  of  the  par- 
th  is  an  anchor,  which  the  beadles  and 
other  officials  wear  on  their  bnttons, 
etc.,  and  which  also  surmounu  the 
weathercock  on  the  steeple.  To  ehooae 
the  anchor— the  symbol  of  subllity— 
for  a  weathercock,  appears  strangely 
absurd  till  wo  know  the  reason.  There 
arc  In  England  47  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Clement."  Jfrt.  JltrmesMi. 

That  Church  of  8t.  Clement  Dtmet, 
where  Johnson  still  «eioraftt|if»erf  In  the  era 
of  Voltaire,  is  to  me  a  venerable  place. 

Cart^ie, 

How  8am  uel  Johnsnn.  In  the  era  of  Vol- 
taire, can  purify  and  fortify  his  soul,  and 
hold  n>nl  conimnnion  with  the  Hlirheat, 
**  In  the  Church  of  8t.  Clement  D<met:  ** 
this  too  sunds  all  unfolded  In  his  Biocra- 
phy,  and  is  among  the  most  touching  and 
memorable  things  then. 
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Where  the  fklr  colamns  of  St    Clement 

Btaiid, 
Whose  straitened  bounds  encroach  npon 

the  Strand.  vay. 

Oranges  and  Icmona, 

8aj  the  bells  of  St.  Clement^i. 

Mother  Goom. 

St.  Clement'8  Well.  This  holy 
well  in  the  Strand,  London,  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  youth 
of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  A  pump  now  stands  on  the 
spot. 

Bt.  Cloud.  A  magnificent  royal 
residence  in  France,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Seine.  The  ch&teau  contoins 
several  suites  of  rooms,  which 
are  highly  ornamented  with  Gob- 
elin tapestry,  paintings,  statues, 
and  mosaics.  Its  history  is  close- 
ly connected  with  that  of  the 
French  monarchs.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Cleodald,  a  grandson 
of  Clovis,  who  escaped  assassin- 
ation by  concealing  himself  in  a 
hermitage  in  the  woods  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  palace 
commands  a  most  lovely  pros- 
I>ect,  and  the  adjoining  park  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  St. 
Cloud  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  October,  1870, 
the  French  destroyed  it  bv  shells 
from  Mont  Val^en,  that  it  might 
not  serve  to  shelter  the  Prussians. 

Ttamr  reaembled  thoae  loathsome  slan- 
ders which  Goldsmith,  and  other  abject 
libellers  of  the  same  class,  were  In  the 
•  habit  of  publishing  about  Bonaparte,  how 
he  hired  a  grenadier  to  shoot  Dessalx  at 
Marengo,  how  he  filled  St.  Cloud  with  all 
the  poUntiona  of  Caprea.  Maeaukty. 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 

Her  Tell  of  darlcsome  blue; 
Ten  thousand  stare  combined  to  light 

The  terrace  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  erenlng  brcexes  gently  sighed. 

Like  breath  of  lorer  true, 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreclL  of  sweet  St.  Cloud.    Seoti. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.  These 
beads  are  portions  of  the  fossil- 
ized remains  of  animals,  called 
crenoids.  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  flat  plates  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  each  piece,  through 
which  they  may  be  strung  like  a 
rosary.  They  are  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  Lindisfarne ; 
and  the  legend  is,  that  in  violent 


storms,  on  dark  nights,  St.  Cnth- 
bert  used  to  sit  on  a  rock  in  the 
spray  and  mist,  and  with  another 
rock  forge  these  beads;  and  after 
the  storm  the  shore  was  found  to 
be  strewn  with  them. 

On  a  rock,  by  Lindisfarne, 
St.  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  (tamo 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name: 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 

A  And  said  they  mlKbt  his  shape  behold, 

*  And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 

A  deadened  clang, —a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when    gAtherln 

storm 
And  night  were  closing  round. 

ScotVi  JiarmUm. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Shrine.  See 
Shbinb  of  St.  Cuthbebt. 

St.  Denis,  Abbey  Church  of.  A 
religious  edifice  in  St.  Denis, 
France,  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions, and  celebrated  as  the  burial- 
glace  of  the  monarchs  of  France 
rom  the  earliest  times.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  the  revolu- 
tions and  wars  which  have  swept 
over  France,  but  the  restorations 
which  it  has  recently  undeigono 
entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  most 
splendid  Gothic  edifices  in  the 
world.  The  present  church  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  here  was  the 
burial-place  of  St.  Denis,  and 
here  in  very  early  times  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  founded. 

St.  Denis  du  Marais.  See  St. 
Sacb£mb2(t. 

Bt.  Denis,  Forte.  See  Pobtb  St. 
Denis. 

St.  Denis,  Rue.  One  of  the  ancient 
streets  of  Paris.  According  to 
tradition,  St.  Denis  frequently 
IMbssed  over  the  old  chauss^et  and 
the  street  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  named  in  nis  memory. 


*' Thence  we  turned  Into  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  which  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est streets  in  Paris,  and  Is  said  to  have 
been  flret  marked  out  by  the  track  of 
the  saint's  footsteps,  where,  after  his 
martyrdom,  he  walked  along  it,  with 
his  head  under  his  arm,  in  quest  of  a 
burial-place.  This  legend  may  account 
for  any  crookedness  of  the  street;  for 
it  could  not  reasonably  be  asked  of  a 
headless  man  that  he  should  walk 
straight."  ffatethome. 
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'*  The  Btreet  ivhicb  we  enter,  that 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Dcnia,  presenta  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  dark  uniformity 
of  a  London  street,  "where  every  thing, 
in  the  dingy  and  smoky  atmosphere, 
looks  as  though  it  were  painted  in 
India-Ink.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
thousand  times  more  life  and  color. 
Before  you,  shining  in  the  sun,  is  a 
lo6g  glistening  line  of  ^^u^r,— not  a 
verv  pleasing  object  in  a  city,  but  in 
a  picture  invaluable.  On  each  side  are 
houses  of  all  dimensions  and  hues; 
some  but  of  one  story,  some  as  high  as 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  From  these  the 
haberdashers  (and  this  is  their  favorite 
street)  flaunt  long  strips  of  gaudv  cali- 
coes, which  give  a  strange  air  ox  rude 
gayety  to  the  street.  Gay  wine-shops, 
painted  red,  and  smartly  decorated 
with  vines  and  gilded  railings,  are 
filled  with  workmen  taking  their  morn- 
ing's draught.  That  Kloomy-Iooking 
prison  on  your  right  is  a  prison  for 
women."  Thackeray. 

St.  Dolough.  A  famous  wonder- 
working well  andpilgrim-resort 
in  the  county  of  W aterford,  Ir^ 
land. 

St.  Dunatan'8.  Two  churches  in 
London  of  this  name,  one  known 
as  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  the 
other  as  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
West.  Both  the  cxistinfr  churches 
are  of  modern  construction.  The 
clock  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Dunstan*8-in-th&-West  was  one  of 
the  sights  of  London.  Above 
the  diiu  were  two  wooden  figures 
of  savages  as  large  as  life,  and 
each  striking  with  a  club  the 
quarter-hours  upon  a  bell,  at  the 
same  time  moving  his  head. 

When  labor  and  when  dulness,  club  in 

hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  8t,  Dimstan*t 

stand.  Covper. 

St.  Elisius.  A  picture  by  the 
Flemish  painter,  Petrus  Cristus, 
painted  (1449)  for  the  Goldsmiths* 
Guildhall,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
Now  in  the  Oppenneim  Collec- 
tion at  Cologne,  Germany. 

St.   Silizabeth   of   Hungary.     A 

piece  of  sculpture  by  Benjamin 
Akers,  callecl  also  Paul  Akers, 
the  American  sculptor  (1825-18(52), 
which  has  been  admired  and 
often  repeated. 

St.  Blmo.    A  well-known  hill  in 


Naples,  Italy,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  celebrated  Castel 
Sant'  Elmo. 

St.  Elmo.  [Ital.  Castel  Sant'  Elmo,] 
The  great  fortress  of  Naples, 
Italy,  built,  in  its  present  form, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Pe- 
dro de  Toledo.  It  was  in  former 
times  a  fortification  of  great 
strength,  but  is  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  weapons  of  attack 
used  m  modem  warfare. 

The  morrow  after  oar  arrival,  in  the 
aftemoone,  we  hired  a  coach  to  cany  as 
about  the  town.  First  w«  went  to  tlie 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  butit  on  a  veo'  hJgli 
rock,  whence  we  had  an  intire  procpect 
of  the  whole  Citty.  which  lyes  in  the 
shape  of  a  theatre  upon  the  sea  brinke. 
with  all  the  circumjacent  Islands.  This 
Fort  is  the  bridle  of  the  whole  Clttr.  and 
was  well  stor'd  and  garrisoned  with  na- 
tive Spanyards.  Joim  Evetimn  1€U> 

Naples,  thou  white  sun-lit  city !  TIm 
swarms  of  beings  with  Boag  and  shout 
flow  like  streaming  la\'a  through  ifay 
streets;  we  hear  the  sounds;  town  after 
town  winds  like  a  serpent  about  the  t»aj. 
Naples  is  this  serpent's  head,  and  St.  Ebmo 
the  crown  it  bears. 

Han*  CkrUtian . 


St.  Erasmus.  See  MABTTRDoat  of 
St.  Ebasmus. 

St.  Etienne.  A  monastic  church 
in  Caen,  France,  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and 
dedicated  by  him  in  1077.  It 
contains  the  grave  of  the  king, 
which  has  been  several  times 
despoiled.  [Called  also  Abbajfe 
aiix  J7omme«.  I 

St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  [St.  Ste- 
phen of  the  Mount.]  A  noted 
church  in  Paris,  France,  situated 
in  the  square  of  the  name,  near 
the  Pantheon.  The  present  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1517,  and  com- 
pleted in  1626.  The  style  is  a 
union  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 
This  church  is  celebrated  for  its 
choir,  pulpit,  and  the  grave  of 
St.  Genoveva. 

I  wandered  through  the  haunts  of  men. 

From  Boulovnra  to  Qnai, 
Till  frowning  oVr  St.  Etienne^ 

The  Pantheon's  shadow  lay.     BoimtM. 

I  used  very  often,  when  coming  home 
from  my  inominj^'a  work  at  one  of  the 
public  institutions  of  Paris,  to  step  in  at 
the  dear  old  church  of  St.  Etitmu  d* 
Mont, 
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St.  Eustache.  A  noted  church  in 
Paris,  France,  in  the  Rue  Trains 
It  is  second  only  in  size  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  belon^i^  to  one  of  the 
richest  parishes  in  the  city.  The 
building  was  l)egun  in  1532,  and 
finished  in  IGll.  The  style  is 
Gothic  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment, but  Renaissance  in  the  de- 
tails. A  facade  was  added  on 
the  western  side  in  1752. 

St.  Francis.  A  lai^e  altar-picture 
painted  about  15i4  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Carpi  hy  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  sumamed  Corresglo 
(1494-1531),  representing  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  on 
the  left,  and  on  the  right  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Cath- 
erine.   In  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

St.  Francis.  See  Comicunion  of 
St.  Fbancis,  Death  of  St. 
Francis,  Ecstasy  of  St.  Fraiy- 

CIS,    MiRACLB    OF    ROSES    OF    St. 

Francis. 

St.  Francis  recelTing  the  Stig- 
mata. A  small  picture  by  Jan 
van  Eyck  (1370-1441).  Now  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bnry. 

St.  Francis  wedded  to  Poverty. 
A  fresco  painting  by  Giotto  di 
Boi^doue  (1276-1336),  the  early 
Italian  painter.  In  the  lower 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  Assisi, 
Italy. 

St.  Felioitas.  See  Martyrdom  of 
Santa  FslicitA. 

St.  Genevidve.   See  Pantheon  (2). 

St.  George.  1.  A  picture  by  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1483-1520},  repre- 
senting the  saint  attacking  the 
dragon  with  his  sword,  having 
already  pierced  him  with  a  lance. 
This  picture  has  suffered  some- 
what from  injuries.  It  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 


'Afl  for  Bt.  George  and  the 
Dragon — from  the  St.  G-eorge  of  the 
Lonvre,  —  Raphael's,  —  who  nits  his 
horse  with  the  elegant  tranquillity  of 
one  aaaurcd  of  celestial  aid,  down  to 
him  who  '  awinga  on  a  aign-post  at  mine 
hoatcaa'a  door' — he  la  our  familiar  ao« 
qoalntance.**  Jfra.  Jameson, 


2.  There  is  another  St.  George 
by  Raphael,  in  which  the  dragon 
1b  killed  by  the  spear  alone.  It 
was  executed  for  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  intended  hy  him  as  a 
present  for  Henrv  VII.  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  Raphael. 
Now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

St.  George.  A  picture  by  Antonio 
Allegri,  sumamed  Correggio 
(1494-1534),  representing  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  St.  George 
and  other  saints  at  the  sides. 
This  picture  is  noteworthy,  like 
the  St.  Jerome  {q.  r.),  on  account 
of  the  bright  daylight  diffuseii 
through  it.  In  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. 

St.  George's.  A  London  church, 
situated  in  Hanover  Square,  fa- 
mous for  the  number  of  aristo- 
cratic weddings  which  have  taken 
place  in  it.  It  is  stated  that  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  marriages 
have  been  solemnized  here  within 
a  single  year. 

St.  George's  Fields.  A  district  be- 
tween Lambeth  and  South  wark 
in  London,  formerly  occupied  for 
political  meetings  and  low  amuse- 
ments. 

St.  George's  Hall.  A  noted  build- 
ing in  Liverpool,  England,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  including 
a  large  concert-room. 

St.  George's  HospitaL  At  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  Ix>ndon.  It  was 
originated  in  1733,  and  was  re- 
built in  1831.  This  hospital,  built 
on  the  site  of  Lanesborough 
House,  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  as  a  hospital  for 
sick  and  lame  persons. 

St.  Germain  des  Pr^s.  One  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Paris.  King 
Cliildebert,  A.D.  550,  founded  the 
abbey  to  which  this  church  was 
joined.  St.  German  us  is  said  to 
have  advised  Childebert  to  found 
this  abbey  in  the  meadows  (pr^8) 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
whence  the  name.  Only  the 
church  and  part  of  the  abbot's 
house  remain  ot  this  celebrated 
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establishment,  the  church  being 
the  only  building  of  size  in  the 
Romanesque  style  now  standing 
in  Paris.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain  of  the  original  edifice  of 
Childebert,  in  fact,  nothing  earlier 
than  the  first  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Externally  the  church  is 
Slain  and  simple,  but  it  has  been 
ecorated  in  a  style  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  original  architec- 
ture. 

tSf  **  Most  of  the  Merovingian  mon- 
archil  of  France  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth centuries  were  baried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ghermain;  but  their  tombs 
-were  rifled  at  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
only  of  their  monuments  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.** 

Murray't  Handbook, 

Bt.  G-ermain  I'Auxerrois.  This 
church,  situated  in  the  place  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  the  east- 
em  facade  of  the  Louvre,  in 
Paris,  was  commenced  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  its  richly  painted 
windows,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  decorations.  It  was  the 
bell  of  this  church  that  tolled  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24,  1572.  Members  of  the 
royal  family  were  generally  bap- 
tized in  this  church.  It  has  un- 
dergone numerous  additions  and 
restorations. 

Bt.  (Nervals.  A  fine  Gothic  church 
in  Paris,  finished  in  1820.  A  clas- 
sical facade  was  added  to  the 
original  structure  in  161().  In  the 
windows  of  this  church  is  what 
is  still  the.  finest  glass  in  Paris,  by 
Cousin  and  Pinaigrier.  Scarron, 
the  husband  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Cr^billon,  and  other  celeb- 
rities of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  buried  here. 

Bt.  Giles's.  A  celebrated  locality 
in  London,  once  the  resort  of  the 
most  degraded  and  abandoned 
portion  of  the  populace.  It  has 
undergone  great  changes  within 
a  few  years;  churches,  schools, 
and  reformatory  institutions  of 
everj'  cla.ss  having  been  erected. 

9Sr  **  St.  GiUa  has  been  especially 
venerated  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 


1117,  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  foanded 
an  hospital  for  lepers  outside  the  city 
of  London,  which  she  dedicated  to  Su 
Giles,  and  which  has  since  given  iu 
name  to  an  extensive  parish.** 

Mrt.  Jamemm. 

tSf  **It  is  noteworthy  that  places 
dedicated  to  this  saint, '  abbot  and  naar- 
tyr,*  were  almost  always  outside  some 

S-eat  town.  This  was  because  St. 
ilcs  (St.  Egidius)  was  the  patron 
saint  of  lepers,  and  where  a  place  was 
called  by  his  name  a  lazar-house  al- 
ways existed."  Bare. 

Jt^  "The  Puritans  made  stout  ef- 
forts to  reform  its  morals;  and,  as  the 
parish  books  attest,  *  oppressed  tip- 
plers '  were  fined  for  drinking  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  vintners  for  permitting 
them;  fines  were  levied  for  swearing 
oaths,  travelling  and  brewing  on  a  faM- 
day,  etc.  Again,  Su  Giles's  was  a  ref- 
uge for  the  persecuted  tipplers  and 
ragaronfllns  oi  London  and  Westmin- 
ster in  those  days;  and  its  blackguard- 
Ism  was  increased  by  harsh  treatment. 
It  next  became  the  abode  of  knoto  of 
disaffected  foreigners,  chiefly  French- 
men, of  whom  a  club  was  held  In  Seven 
Dials.  Smollett  speaks,  in  1740,  of 
*  two  tatterdemalions  fW>m  the  purlieus 
of  St.  Giles's,  and  between  them  both 
there  was  but  one  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
breeches.*  Hogarth  painted  his  mo- 
ralities  f^om  St.  Giles's.  .  .  .  Hers 
were  often  scenes  of  bloody  fray,  riot, 
and  chance-medley ;  for  in  this  wretched 
district  were  grouped  herds  of  men  but 
little  removed  ftrom  savagery." 

Timb9, 

A  fdend  of  mine  who  wm  sittinf;  un- 
moved at  one  of  the  sentimental  pieces 
was  asked  how  he  could  be  so  indlflerent. 
"  Why,  truly,"  says  he,  -  m  Ve  hf  ro  Is 
bat  a  tradesman.  It  Is  Indifferent  ti>  me 
whether  he  be  turned  out  of  his  count1ni:> 
house  on  Fish-street  hlU,  since  be  will  stUI 
have  enough  left  to  open  shop  lu  St. 
GHee$:*  GctdsmUh. 

Be  all  the  bmisen  cull'd  ftom  all  St. 

Qilaf, 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  thetr 

stvles  * 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder 

stare. 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  ^*  st<me  Khop*' 

there.  Byrm^ 

St.  Oiles's.  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  churcbes  in 
London  (Cripplegate).  Here  Mil- 
ton was  buried,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  married.  The  church 
was  built  in  1545.  Its  bells  are 
celebrated. 

Brickbats  and  tiles. 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  CHla'. 

Mother  Oo^fBo, 
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a.  A  noted  charch  in  the  High 
Street  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  memorable  from 
its  associations  with  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Scotland. 

49***  The  paritth  church  of  Edin- 
burgh existed  under  the  Invocatiou  of 
St.  GUea,  as  early  as  1350." 

Jfn,  Jameson. 


**  There  are  146  churches  in 
Bngtand  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  They 
are  firequently  near  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  or  town;  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
St.  Giles-ln-the-Flelds.  St.  Giles,  Cam- 
berwell,  were  all  on  the  outside  of  Lon- 
don SIS  it  existed  when  these  churches 
wuru  erected,  and  there  are  other  ex- 
amples at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  etc." 

Mrs.  Jametan. 

8t.  Giles's  Hospital.  A  hospital 
for  lepers,  St.  Giles's,  London, 
built  about  1118,  and  dissolved  at 
the  Reformation.  The  church  of 
8t.  Giles-in-the-Fields  commemo- 
rates the  hospital  and  vicinity. 

St.  GHles  in  the  Fields.  A  church 
in  London,  built  in  1730^34.  An- 
drew Marvel  was  buried  here ; 
here  is  a  tomb  to  George  Chap- 
man; and  in  the  church  vard  are 
buried  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Shirley  the  dramatist,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  others. 

8t.  G^thard.  See  Doos  of  St. 
GoTHARD  and   Hospics  of  St. 

GrOTBAKD. 

Bt.  Helen's.    An   old  and   noted 

church  in  Bishopsgate,  London, 

restored  in  1866. 

Ton  owe  me  ten  shillings. 
Say  the  beUs  at  Si,  Helm*s. 

Mother  Goou. 

Bt.  HippoUtuB.  See  Mabttbdom 
OF  St.  Hippo litus. 

Bt.  Honors,  Rue.  One  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Paris.  This 
long  and  irregular  street  reaches 
from  the  Marche  des  Innocens  to 
the  Rue  Royal,  beyond  which  it 
further  continues  as  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honorc. 

49**' We  issued  forth  at  about 
eleven,  and  went  down  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^,  which  is  narrow,  and  has 
houses  of  five  or  six  -Btories  on  either 
aide,  between  which  run   the  streets 


like  a  gully  In  a  rock.  ...  As  we  went 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  It  grew 
more  and  more  thronged,  and  with  a 
meaner  class  of  people.  The  houses 
still  were  high,  and  without  the  shah- 
hiness  of  exterior  that  distinguishes  the 
old  part  of  London,  being  of  light-col- 
ored stone ;  but  I  never  saw  any  thing 
that  so  much  came  up  to  my  idea  of  a 
swarming  city  as  this  narrow,  crowd- 
ed, and  rambling  street." 

ffawthome. 


**  This  Rue  St.  Honor6  is  one  of 
the  old  streets  in  Paris,  and  Is  that  in 
which  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated." 

Hawthorne, 

If  the  banker  in  Lombard  Street  emer* 

Se8fh>m  the  twilight  of  his  coan  ting-house 
9  make  a  morumg  call,  he  btep-i  into  a 
Piccadilly  omnibus,  lu  a  claret-colored 
fh>ck  of  the  last  fashion  at  Crucktord's,  a 
ftesh  bat,  and  (if  he  is  young)  a  pair  of 
cherished  boots  firoin  the  Eue  St.  Ilonort. 

A.  P,  WtUiu 

St.  Hubert  of  Iiidge.  See  Rais- 
ma  the  Body  of  St.  Hubert 

OFLltOB. 

St.  Hdefonso.    See  Gbanja,  La. 

St.  Isaac's.   See  Izak  Church. 

St.  Jacques.  A  noted  church  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  altar- 
piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Ru- 
oens. 

St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie.  A 
Gothic  bell-tower  in  Paris,  187 
feet  in  height,  begun  in  1508  and 
completed  in  1622.  The  church 
to  wnich  it  belonged  was  pulled 
down  in  1797.  The  region  around 
the  tower  has  been  cleared:  the 
tower  itself  has  been  restored, 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  Paris. 

St.  James  [of  Compostella].  See 
Shrine  of  St.  James. 

St.  James  Baptizing.  A  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegua  (1431-1506). 
In  the  Eremitani  Chapel,  Padua, 
Italy. 

St.  James's.  This  was  once  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martins-fn-the 
Fields,  London.  The  phrase, 
'•  The  Court  of  St.  James's,"  is 
said  to  date  from  the  burning  of 
Wliitehall  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  St.  James's  became 
the   royal    residence.     "In   th« 
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Teign  of  Qneen  Anne  it  had  ac- 
quired the  distinction  of  the  Ck>nrt 
quarter." 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Jamet'*.  notwith- 
standing thev  live  under  the  same  laws 
and  speak  tlie  saine  lunguaKC,  are  a  dis- 
tinct people  from  those  ol  CUeap*Ide.  who 
are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the 
Temple  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Suiith- 
fleld  on  the  other,  by  several  climates  and 
degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  con- 
versing together.         Addtstm,  Spectator 

$Sr  St.  James's  Street  and  St. 
James's  Place  arc  familiar  localities 
near  the  Palace  of  St.  James,  and  have 
been  the  residence  of  many  eminent 
men  in  past  times. 

Half  St.  Giles  In  flioze 
Was  bidden  to  meet  St-  James  in  cloth  of 

guld. 
And,  after  contract  at  the  altar,  pass 
To  eat  a  marriage-feast  on   Hampstead 

Heath.  Mr*.  Browning. 

Bt.  James's  Coffee-house.  A 
Whig  coffee-house  In  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  famous  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  till  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  cloaed,  according  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  about  1806.  It  was 
frequented  by  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  and  many  others. 

g^  "  That  T  ralprht  begin  as  neartbe 
fountain-head  as  possible,  I  first  of  all 
called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  1  found 
the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buez  of 
politics;  the  speculations  were  but 
very  indifferent  towards  the  door,  but 
grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so 
much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists, 
who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the 
steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  1  there 
heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  dis- 
posed of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbons 
provided  for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  Addison^  Spectator. 

If  It  be  fine  weather,  we  take  a  turn  In- 
to th*!  Park  till  two,  when  we  go  to  dinner ; 
and  If  it  be  dirtv.you  are  entertained  at 
piquet  or  bawiet  at  White's,  or  you  may 
talk  politics  at  the  Smyrna  or  St.  James's. 
Journey  through  England^  1714. 

He  [Thomas  Wharton]  was  quite  as 
dexiernus  a  canvaw*er  amonx  the  em- 
broiilored  coats  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee- 
houjte,  an  among  the  leathern  anrou'*  at 
Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  Macaulay. 

St.  James's  Court.  SeeST.  James's. 

Bt.  James's  Hall.  A  modem  build- 
ing in  London,  fronting  upon  Pic- 
cadilly and  Regent  Street,  con- 
taining '  a   large   hall   and    two 


smaller  halls,  used  for  concertf 
and  lectores. 

Si.  James's  Palace.  A  royal  pal- 
ace in  London,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereigns,  very 
interesting  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations. It  was  built  uDon  the 
site  of  a  hospital  dedicatea  to  Si. 
James.  After  the  burning  of 
Whitehall  in  IGHT,  the  palace  was 
used  for  state  ceremonies,  whence 
dates  the  Cofirt  of  St.  Jame*. 
Since  the  accession  of  Qneen  Vic- 
toria, the  palace  has  only  been 
used  for  levees,  drawing-rooms, 
and  state-balls. 

Thus  this  palace  Cof  the  Cvsanl  was. 
as  it  were,  the  iSf .  Jbnui's  of  Borne.   Bmn.. 

St.  James's  Park.  An  ancient 
common  or  pleasure-ground  iii 
London,  contiguous  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  It  comprises  91  acres. 
Since  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
the  park  has  been  open  to  the 
pubhc. 

49*  *'  St.  James*8  is  far  the  prettiest 
of  the  London  parks,  and  the  most  fre- 

anented  by  the  lower  orders.  On  Son- 
ays  they  come  by  Uiouaands  to  sit 
upon  the  aeata,  .  .  .  and  they  bring 
bread  to  feed  the  water-fowl,  which 
are  the  direct  deecendanu  of  thoae  in> 
troduced  and  fed  by  Charlea  11.  .  .  . 
Till  the  present  century,  the  Mall  eon- 
tinued  to  be  the  most  fisstalonable 
promenade  of  London;  but  the  ire«« 
were  then  ancient  and  picturew^uely 
grouped,  and  the  company  did  not  ap- 
pear  as  they  do  now  by  Rotten  Row, 
for  the  ladles  were  In  full  dress,  and 
the  gentlemen  carried  their  hau  under 
their  arms."  Uure. 

49-  "  St.  Jame9*ti  Pork  is  a  genuine 
piece  of  country,  and  of  English  coun- 
uy."  Tatne,  TranM. 


I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  phll 
opher  — I  believe  In  Tom  Brown's  works 
—  that  let  a  man*s  character,  sentiments, 
or  complexion  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
find  company  In  London  to  match  tlieoi. 
If  he  be  splenetic,  be  may  every  day 
meet  companions  on  the  seats  in  8U 
James's  Park,  with  whose  groans  he  may 
mix  his  own,  and  pathetically  talk  of  the 
weather.  GoUitmtth. 

I  fkney  it  was  a  merrier  England,  that 
of  our  ancestors,  than  that  which  we 
inhabit  .  .  .  They  played  all  sorts  ot 
games,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
cricket  and  tennis,  have  quite  itone  out 
of  our  manners  now.  In  the  old  prints  of 
St.  James's  Fork  you  still  —  the  marai 
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along  the  walk  to  note  the  btdln  when  the 
Court  played  at  mall.  JlMekertty. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight; 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  po- 
lite; 

Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  Joins  (to  please 
the  fair) 

Tbe  well-bred  cuckolds  in  3t.  Jamaf*  air. 

Pvpt. 

8t.  James's  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  Loudon,  noted  for  its 
club-houses.  In  this  street  lived 
Waller  the  poet,  Pope,  Lord  By- 
ron; and  here  Gibbon  died. 

The  Campus  Martins  of  8t.  Jemus'sstrmt, 
Where  the  beaux  cavalry  pace  to  and  fh>. 
Before  they  take  the  Held  in  Rotten  Row. 

R.  B.  SheridaH. 

If  our  Government  is  to  be  a  No-Gov- 
ernment, what  in  the  matter  who  adminis- 
ten  It  Y  Fling  an  orange-skin  into  St. 
James's  Street ;  let  the  man  it  hlta  be  your 
man.  Cariyle. 

Come,  and  once  more  together  let  us  greet 
The  long-lost  pleasures  of  St.  Jameses- 
street.  l\eJteU. 

St.  James's  Street,  of  cImbsIc  flune ! 

The  finest  pfople  throng  it ! 
St.  James*s  Street  t    1  know  the  name ! 

1  think  I've  passed  along  it! 
Why.  that's  where  S«chartssa  sighed 

When  Waller  read  his  ditty; 
Where  Hyron  lived,  and  Gibbon  died, 

And  Alvanley  was  witty. 

Fnderwi  Locker 

8t.  James's.  A  small  theatre  in 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
well  patronized  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season. 

8t.  Januarius,  Blood  of.  See 
Blood  of  St.  Jakuabius. 

8t.  Jerome.  A  noted  pictnre  by 
Titian  (1477-1676).  In  the  Brera, 
at  Milan,  Italy.  Vandyke  is  said 
to  have  derived  some  of  his  high- 
est inspirations  from  the  study  of 
this  picture. 

8t.  Jerome.  A  picture  by  George 
Pencz  <1600?-15M?),  a  German 

Sinter.    In  the   chapel   of   St. 
aurice  at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Bt.  Jerome.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
named  Gorreggio  (1494-1534),  rep- 
resenting thevirgin  aud  Child 
together  with  St.  Jerome  and 
Mary  Magdalen.  Sometimes 
called  "  The  Day "  (II  Giomo), 
in  contrast  with  La  N^otte,  or  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds," 
at  Dresden.  This  picture  is  in 
the  gallery  of  Parma,  Italy. 


JI9*  **  Tbe  pare  light  of  day  la  dlf- 
ftiaed  over  tiie  picture;  tbe  figures 
Bcem  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  ra- 
diant atmosphere.  Tbe  Magdalen  ia 
equally  tbe  perfection  of  female  beau- 
tv  ana  of  Correggio's  art;  other  por- 
tions, however,  are  not  quite  free  (rom 
aflectation." 

EcLStlaket  Handbook  of  Painting. 


"In  the  celebrated  8t.  Jerome 
of  Correggio,  she  I  the  Magdalen]  is  on 
the  left  of  the  Madonna,  bending  down 
with  an  expreaaion  of  the  deepest  ado- 
ration to  Kiss  the  feet  of  the  infant 
Christ,  while  an  angel  behind  holds  up 
the  vaae  of  ointment." 

Mrs,  Jameeon. 

St.  Jerome.  See  Communion  of 
St.  Jjsbome. 

Bt.  Jerome  in  his  Study.  A  cele- 
brated and  well-known  print  b^ 
Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528),  the  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver.  It  is 
familiar  through  photographic 
and  heliotype  reproductions. 

49*"  A  perfect  contrast  to  the  Mel- 
ancholy [see  Melencolia]  Is  to  be  found 
In  its  contemporary  print  of  Si.  Jerome 
in  hU  Sittdy.  There,  too,  we  see  tbe 
figure  of  a  man  sunk  In  deep  thought, 
and  a  chamber  filled  with  various  appa- 
ratus. Tbe  whole  is  arranged  with  the 
most  ingenious  fancy,  but  pervaded  by 
a  serenity  and  grace  which  Iceep  aloof 
all  tbe  dreams  and  visionary  forms  cre- 
ated by  the  imagination,  and  bring  be- 
fore us  the  simple  reality  of  homely 
life  in  its  most  pleasing  form.  Gerard 
Dow,  tbe  otioat  feeling  of  the  Dutch 
i^enre-painters,  has  produced  nothing 
ao  pleasing  and  touching  as  this  print, 
which  even  in  the  most  trifling  accea- 
Boriea  bears  tbe  Impress  of  a  lofty  and 
gentle  nature." 

Kuglert  Handbook  of  Painting. 


u  Very  celebrated  la  an  engrav- 
ing of  this  suhlect  [St.  Jerome]  by  Al- 
bert Diirer.  The  scene  is  tbe  interior 
of  a  cell  at  Bethlehem :  two  windows 
on  tbe  left  pour  across  tbe  picture  a 
stream  of  sunshine.  St.  Jerome  is  seen 
In  tbe  background,  seated  at  a  desk, 
•most  intently  writing  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.-  In  front  tbe  liun  is 
crouching,  and  a  fox  'is  seen  SMleep. 
Thb  execution  of  this  print  is  a  miracle 
of  art,  and  it  is  very  rare." 

Jirs.  Jameson, 

St.  Joachim.    See  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Joachim. 

St.  John,  Grotto  of.    See  Gsotto 
of  St.  John. 
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Bt.  John  Lateran.  [Ital.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano.]  A  celebrated 
basilica  in  Rome,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  long  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  Christian 
churches.  It  derives  its  name  of 
Lateran  from  a  rich  i>atrician 
family.  The  present  building  is 
the  fourth  which  has  been  erect- 
ed, and  has  itself  undergone 
many  alterations.  The  first  ba- 
silica was  built  in  324  by  Constan- 
tine;  the  present  one  by  Urban 
V.  (1363-70).  The  west  front 
bears  the  inscription,  "Sacro- 
sancta  Lateranensis  ecclesia,  om- 
nium urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesiarum 
Mater  et  Caput."  The  Chapter 
of  the  Lateran  takes  precedence 
even  over  that  of  St.  Feter's,  and 
the  coronation  of  each  newly- 
elected  pope  takes  place  here. 
This  basilica  owes  its  chief  celeb- 
ritv  to  the  Ave  General  Councils 
heid  in  it,  known  as  the  Lateran 
Councils,  the  last  of  which  oc- 
curred May  3,  1512.  St.  John 
Lateran  is  one  of  the  four  basili- 
cas which  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  having  a  "  Porta  Santa." 

JI9*"  The  basilica  of  St.  John  Lat- 
eran is  held  in  peculiar  reverence  from 
iU  venerable  antiquity  and  from  its 
having  long  tien  regarded  as  the  moth- 
er chrroh  of  Christendom.  ...  As 
there  has  never  been  a  total  demolition 
and  destruction,  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion remains  unbroken;  and  the  rever* 
end  form  of  the  first  Christian  Empe- 
ror,  whose  statue  stands  in  the  vesti- 
bule, is  still  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
{}lace.  The  interior  is  ricn  and  impos- 
ng,  though  not  in  the  purest  taste." 

HiUard. 

The  next  day  there  was  much  ceremo- 
ny «t  St.  John  de  Lateran^  so  as  the  whole 
week  was  spent  in  running  flrom  church 
to  church,  nil  the  town  in  busie  devtitlon, 
greate  silence,  and  uuimaginable  snper- 
sUtion.  John  Evelyn^  UM4. 

Bt.  John  Nepomuck.  A  famous 
bronze  statue  upon  the  Carls- 
briicke,  a  bridge  over  the  Mol- 
dau  in  Prague,  Austria.  St.  John 
Kepomuck  is  the  patron  saint  of 
bridges. 


"  He  was  a  priest  many  centu- 
ries ago,  whom  one  of  the  kings  threw 
from  tbe  bridge  into  the  Moldau,  be- 
cause he  reftised  to  reveal  to  him  what 
the  queen  confessed.    The  legend  says 


the  body  swam  for  some  time  on  the 
river  with  five  stars  around  its  head.** 

Bayard  Taylor, 

The  story  of  tlie  saint  hav- 
ing been  thrown  from  the  bridge 
is  now  proved  to  be  an  inven- 
tion. 

St.  John  Nepomuok,  Shrine  of. 
See  Shrink  of  St.  John  Nsfo- 

MUCK. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  A  small 
but  delicately  executed  picture 
bv  Hans  Memling  (d.  1496),  the 
Flemish  painter.  Formerly  in 
possession  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
but  now  in  the  Pinakothek,  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  A  picture 
by  Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the 
Academy  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Bt.  John  the  Baptiat.  A  picture 
by  Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673).  In 
Florence,  Italy. 

Bt.  John  the  Baptist.     See  Be- 

HKADING  OF  ST.  JoHN. 

St.  John  the  Divine,  Monastery 
of.  This  celebrated  monastery, 
on  the  island  of  Patmos,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
building  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Middle  Age  fortress.  Not  far 
distant  is  the  famous  cavern  or 
grotto  where  the  Apocalypse  is 
said  to  have  been  written  oy  St. 
John. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  pic- 
ture attributed  to  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520),  representing  him 
mounted  on  the  back  of  an  eagle 
a^d  soaring  heavenward,  hoiding 
in  one  hand  a  tablet,  in  the  other 
a  pen.  In  the  Muaeiun  at  Mar- 
seilles, France. 

St.  John  the  IGvangelist.  A  pic- 
ture by  Antonio  Allegri,  sui^ 
named  Correggio(1494-l&^).  One 
of  the  series  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  the  Cathedral  at  Parma, 
Italy. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  half* 
length  portrait  by  Donienico  Zam- 
pieri,  surnamed  Domenichino 
(1581-1641),  well-known  by  Mii; 
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ler*8  engraving  of  it.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Prince  Nariachkin,  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Tliere  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  at  Castle  How- 
ard, England. 

Bt.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  pic- 
ture by  Carlo  Dolce  (1616-1686), 
and  one  of  his  best  works.  In 
the  Mu.seum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

6t.  John  in  the  Wilderness.  A 
noted  picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
h4t»-1620).  In  the  Ufflzl  Gallery 
in  Florence,  Italy. 

49*  *'  His  glorious  form  in  the  fair 
proportions  of  ripening  bovhood,  the 

6 race  of  his  attitude,  wito  the  arm 
Aed  eloquently  on  high,  the  divine  in- 
spiration which  illumines  his  young 
features,,  chain  the  step  irresistibly  be- 
fore it.  It  is  one  of  those  triumphs  of 
the  pencil  which  few  but  Raphael  have 
accomplished,  —  the  painting  of  ipirit 
In  its  loftiest  and  purest  form.** 

Bayard  Taylor^ 

St.  John's.  A  church  in  Clerken- 
well,  London.  It  was  in  the 
crypt  of  this  church  that  the  in- 
Testigation  was  made  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  Cock-Lane  Ghost. 
See  Cock  Lane. 

Pokers  and  tongs. 

Bay  the  bells  at  Si.  Jokn'M. 

Mother  Qoou, 

Bt.  John's.  An  interesting  church 
edifice  in  Richmond,  Va.,  built 
before  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
nected with  many  historical 
events.  In  1775  the  Virginia 
Convention  held  its  sessions  here, 
during  which  Patrick  Henry 
made  his  famous  address.  The 
Convention  for  ratifying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  also  assembled 
in  this  church. 

Bt.  John's  Ghite.  A  relic  of  the 
old  and  splendid  monasterv  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  tferu- 
salem,  in  London.  In  1845  it 
underwent  repairs  and  restora- 
tions. The  first  number  of  the 
"Gentleman's   Magazine"    was 

Erinted  in  an  office  established 
ere,  the  magazine  still  bearing 
the  Gate  as  a  >ignette. 

How  he  [Johnson]  sits  there,  in  his 
rough-hewn,  amorphoas  bulk,  in  that 
upper  room  at  St.  John's  Oate,  and  trun- 
dles ofT sheet  after  sheet  of  those  Senate- 
ofLilllpttt   Debates,   to  the    clamuroua 


Printer's  Devils  waiting  for  them,  with 
insatiable  throat,  down  stairs:  himself 
perhaps  impreuuut  all  the  while.  ...  If 
to  Johnson  hlmseli,  then  much  more  to 
UN,  may  that  St.  John's  0<Ue  be  a  place 
we  can  **  never  pass  without  veneration." 

Carlyle* 

At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance, 
there  were  still  two  ways  on  which  an 
author  might  attempt  proceeding :  there 
were  the  SlaBceuaiies  proper  In  the  West 
End  of  Loudon;  and  the  Mscenaiies  vir- 
tual of  St.  John's  Cfate  and  Paternoster 
Kow.  Cartyle. 

St.  John's  Wood.  A  district  in 
London,  situated  to  the  west  of 
Regent's  Park. 

St.  Joseph  and  Bt.  Joachim.    A 

{dcture  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
528),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver.  In  the  Gallery  of  Mu- 
nicn,  Bavaria. 

St.  Julian.  A  picture  by  Cristo- 
foio  Allori  (1677-1619).  In  the 
Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Just.    See  Tustb. 

St.  Jiistlna  and  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  A  noted  picture  by 
Alessandro  Bonvicino,  called  li 
Moretto  di  Brescia  (1614-156i). 
In  the  Belvedere,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

49"  **  Every  one  who  has  been  at 
Vienna  will  probably  remember  the 
St.  Juntina  of  the  Belvedere,  so  long 
attributed  to  Pordenone,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  production  of  a  much 
greater  man,  Bonvicino  of  Brescia  (U 
Moretto)."  Mrs.  Jcaneton, 

St.  Katherine  Docks.  Well- 
known  docks  in  London,  opened 
for  use  in  1828.  It  is  said  that 
over  1,200  houses  were  pulled 
down,  and  more  than  11,000  in- 
habitants were  removed,  to  clear 
the  ground  for  this  great  under- 
taking. The  cost  was  £1 ,700,000. 
These  docks  were  united  in  1863 
with  the  London  Docks  iq.v.), 
under  one  management. 

This  London  City,  with  all  Its  houses, 
palaces,  steam-enuines,  cathedrals,  and 
huge  ImmeaBurahle  trafflc  and  tumult, 
what  Is  It  but  a  Thought,  but  millions  of 
Thoughts  made  Into  One,— a  huge  Im- 
measurable Spirit  of  a  TTUfuaht^  embodied 
in  brick.  In  Iron,  smoke,  dust.  Palaces, 
Parliaments.  Uacknev  Coaches,  K€Uherin9 
Docks,  and  the  rest  of  *t  I  CarlyU. 

St.  Kevin's  Kitchen.  A  noted 
ruin  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
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Ireland,  being  an  ancient  church 
invested  with  much  legendary 
lore. 

St.  Keyne'8  WelL  A  celebrated 
well  in  Cornwall,  England,  which 
is  described  in  the  following 
rhymes:  — 

In  name,  in  shape.  In  qnallty, 

This  well  is  very  nuuinl : 
The  name  to  lot  of  Keyne  befell. 

No  over-holy  saint. 
The  shape  —  foar  trees  of  divert  kind. 

Withy,  oak,  eltn.  and  ash, 
Make  with  their  roots  an  arched  roof. 

Whose  floor  the  spring  doth  wash. 
The  qualiiy— that  man  and  wife, 

WhoHe  chance  or  choice  attains. 
First  of  this  sacred  i»tream  to  drink. 

Thereby  the  mastery  gAluB.       Carem, 

You  drank  of  the  well,  1  warrant,  hetimes  ? 

He  to  the  Cornti«hman  said ; 
But  the  Comtshman  smilrd  as  the  stran- 
ger spake, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 
I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was 
done. 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch : 
fiut  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  mo, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church ! 

St.  Kieran's  Chair.  A  very  an- 
cient and  venerated  stone  chair  in 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  reputed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  saint  who  preceded 
St.  Patrick  in  his  mission  by  thirty 
years,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
preach  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

St.  Lazare.  A  house  of  detention 
and  correction  for  disorderly 
women  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
Paris.  Here  was  formerly  a  cele- 
brated convent. 

Well.  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  guin- 
puette  Cat  the  bal  Perron  at  the  Barrlere 
du  TrOnej;  a  hundred  low  grisettes,  and 
fifty  women  of  the  town  whose  acauaint- 
aiicewith  8t.  Za^are  and  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  you  recognize  at  once. 

Tbtnc,  Trans. 

St.  Iieonard's  Crags.  The  popular 
name  of  a  cottage  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  once  the  home  of  Effie 
Deans,  the  heroine  of  Scott's  tale 
of  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

St.  IjouIb.  a  noted  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  in  8er\ice  in 
the  war  of  1812.  "She  was  built 
at  Washington. 

St.  Iiuke.  [Ital.  Accademia  di  San 
Lura,]  An  academy  of  fine  arts 
in  Rome,  founded  in  the  last  part 
of   the   sixteenth   century,   and 


composed  of  painters,  scnlptora, 
and  architects.  It  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Fonim  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  contains,  besides  no- 
merous  designs  and  models,  a 
collection  of  pictures  by  various 
artists.  Among  these  works  is 
St.  Luke  painting  the  portrait  of 
the  Virgin  and  Cliild,  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  of  which  Mrs.  Jameson 
says  that  it  is  the  most  famous  of 
all  pictures  upon  this  favorite  sub- 
ject. The  skull  of  Raphael  was 
for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Acade- 
my, until  the  discoverv  of  the 
genuine  one  in  the  Pantheon. 

St.  liUke.  A  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  called  II  Fiammingo 
(1524-1608).  In  the  church  of  Or 
S.  Michele,  Florence,  Italy. 

St.  liuke.  1.  A  famous  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520X 
representing  St.  Luke  as  kneeline 
on  a  footstool  before  an  easel,  and 
painting  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
who  appear  to  him  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  Behind  St  Luke,  Ra- 
phael stands  looking  on.  In  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome. 

2.  There  is  another  picture, 
usually  ascribed  to  Raphael,  upon 
the  same  subject,in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  London. 

St.  Iiuke.  A  picture  by  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  was  originally 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Guild 
of  St  Luke  at  Brussels,  Belsinni, 
but  is  now  in  the  Grallery  of  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria. 

St.  Madem's  Well.  A  holy  well 
in  Cornwall,  England.  It  was  in 
Catholic  times  a  favorite  resort  for 
invalids,  who  attempt«<l  to  fvropi- 
tiate  the  saint  by  offerings  of 
pins  and  pebbles.  Since  the  sev- 
enteenth century  it  has  been 
little  visited. 

St.  Margaret.  A  famous  picture 
of  this  saint  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  painted  for  Francis 
I.  in  compliment  to  his  sister 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  Now  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

St.  Margaret   (and  the  Dragon} 
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An  altar-picture  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael Sanzio  (1433-1520),  but  prob- 
ably by  bis  pupil  Giulio  Romano, 
(1492-1546),  representing  the  saint 
**  issuing  from  a  cave,  with  the 
monster  crouching  around  her, 
while  she  raises  the  crucifix 
against  him."  This  picture  is  in 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

8t.  Margaret's.  An  old  and  cele- 
brated church  in  the  parish  of 
Westminster,  London.  It  was 
repairett  at  the  expense  of  Par- 
liament in  1735. 

Bull's  eyes  and  targets, 

Si^  the  bells  of  St.  Jftarg'ret*$> 

Mother  Ooate, 

St.  Marguerite.  A  church  in  the 
Rue  St.  Bernard,  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  Paris.  It  is  built  in  the 
Italian  style. 

St.  Mark.  A  celebrated  colossal 
figure  of  the  apostle  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  (1469-1517),  the  Italian 
^inter.  In  the  Fitti  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 


**  Among  the  devotional  pic- 
tures of  St.  Mark,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous is  that  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  In  the 
Palazzo  Pittl.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  bushy 
hair,  and  a  snort  reddish  beard,  throned 
in  a  niche,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Gospel,  in  the  other  a  pen.'* 

Mrs,  Jameson. 


St.  Mark. 
Mark. 


See  Miracle  of  St. 


St.  Mark  preaching  In  Alexan- 
dria. A  picture  by  Gentile  Bel- 
lini (1421-1501).  In  the  Brera, 
Milan,  Italy. 

St.  Mark's.  The  cathedral  church 
of  Venice,  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  interesting 
buildings  in  the  world.  The  ori- 
ginal church  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  »T6.  The  present  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  in 
1085. 


'*The  church  is  lost  in  a  dim 
twilight,  to  which  the  eye  must  be  ac- 
customed for  some  moments  before  the 
form  of  the  building  can  be  traced;  and 
then  Uiere  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave, 
hewn  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
dirided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many 
pillars.     Round  the  domes  of  its  roof 


the  light  enters  only  through  narrow 
apertures  like  large  stars ;  and  here  and 
there  a  ray  or  two  from  some  far-away 
casement  wanders  into  the  darkness, 
and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  stream 
upon  the  waves  of  marble  that  heave 
and  fall  In  a  thousand  colors  along  the 
the  floor.''  Buekin. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  find  fault 
with  plain  surfaces  when  they  are  cov- 
ered with  such  exoulsite  gold  mosaics 
as  those  of  8t.  Mark's,  or  with  the 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the 
roof,  when  every  part  of  It  is  more 
richly  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any 
other  church  of  the  Western  world. 
Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the  pulpit, 
the  pala  d*orot  the  whole  furniture  of 
the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so  venerable,  and 
on  the  whole  so  beautiful,  and  seen  in 
so  exquisitely  subdued  a  light,  that  it  Is 
Impossiblf  lo  deny  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  Impressive  interior  in  Western 
Europe."  Ferguteon. 


"This    sintrular    edifice    can 

neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  It 
Is  a  strange  Jumble  of  architectural 
styles;  partly  Christian  and  partly  Sar- 
acenic, in  form  a  Qreek  cross,  crowned 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  a 
mosque.  .  .  .  And  yet  In  spite  of  ar- 
chitectural defects,  this  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  vast  museum,  filled  with 
curious  objects  collected  with  religious 
zeal,  and  preserved  with  religious  care. 
It  is  the  open  lap  of  Venice  into  which 
the  spoils  of  the  East  have  been 
pourea."  HUlard, 


<i 


The  church,  which  the  mighty 
bell-tower  and  the  ioftv  height  of  the 
palace-lines  make  to  look  low,  is  in  no 
wise  humbled  by  the  contrast,  but  Is 
like  a  queen  enthroned  amid  upright 
reverence.  The  religious  sentiment  is 
deeply  appealed  to,  I  think,  in  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Mark's ;  but  if  its  interior 
is  heaven's,  its  exterior,  like  a  eood 
man's  daily  life,  is  earth's;  and  it  is 
this  winning  loveliness  of  earth  that 
first  attracts  you  to  it,  and  when  you 
emerge  from  its  portals,  you  enter  upon 
spaces  of  such  sunny  length  and 
breadth,  set  round  with  such  exquisite 
architecture,  that  it  makes  you  glad  to 
be  living  in  this  world." 

W.  D.  HowelU, 


•'  St.  Mark's  of  Venice  is  a  St. 
Sophia  in  miniature,  a  reduction  on  the 
scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  of  the  im- 
mense structure  of  Justinian.  Its  ar- 
ohitects  had  the  advanttige  of  seeing 
St.  Sophia  in  all  its  integrity  and  splen- 
dor before  it  had  been  profaned  by  Ma- 
homet II.  in  the  year  1458." 

TMopMU  QutitUr* 
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Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  bis  steeds  of 

brass, 
Their  gilded  coUnrs  glittering  In  tbe  sun; 
But  Is  not  Doria's  menace  cume  to  pass  Tt 
Arc  they  not  bridled  t  Byron, 

Fair  as  the  palace  bullded  for  Aladdin, 
Yonder  St.  Murk  uplifts  its  sculptured 

splendor,  — 
Intricate  fretwork,  Byzantine  xnosaio. 
Color  on  color,  culumn  on  column. 
Barbaric,  Mondertul,  a  thing  to  kneel  to  I 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 

St.  Mark's.  See  Fokt  St.  Mask's. 

St.  Mark's  Campanile.  The  great 
belfry  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Venice.  It  was  begun  in  888,  but 
not  completed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object  in  any 
view  of  the  cit^r;  and  from  its 
summit,  which  is  ascended  by 
an  easy  incline,  without  steps,  a 
magniticent  prospect  is  obtained. 

Between  those  pillars  [at  the  entrance 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark],  there  opens  a 
great  light;  and  in  the  mldHt  of  It,  as  we 
advance  slowly,  the  va<«t  toteer  qf  S.  Mark 
seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  fortli  fVom  the 
level  field  of  chequered  stunes.       Euskin. 

At  the  comer  of  the  new  Procuratle,  a 
little  distant  from  the  church,  stands  the 
steeple  of  St  Mark.  This  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar tower,  about  300  feet  In  height  I  am 
told  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy  for 
the  church  and  steeulo  to  be  In  this  state 
of  disunion.  This  shocked  a  clergyman  of 
my  acquaintance  \ery  much.  .  .  .  The 
gontlemnn  wss  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
church  and  steeple  uught  to  be  a.i  liiscpa- 
ble  as  man  and  wife,  that  every  church 
ought  to  con««ider  its  steeple  as  mortar  of 
Its  mortar,  and  ittone  of  its  stone.  An  old 
captain  of  a  shio,  who  was  present,  de- 
clared himself  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, and  swore  that  a  church,  divorced 
tnm  its  steeple,  appeared  to  him  as  ridicu- 
lous OS  a  sliip  without  a  must 

Dr.  John  Moort, 

St.  Mark's  Column.  A  famous 
granite  pillar  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
the  summit  of  which  rests  the 
Lion  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

St.  Mark's  Square  or  Place.  [Ital. 
Piazza  S.  Marco.]  The  famous 
piazza,  or  square,  in  Venice,  near 
or  around  which  are  grouped  all 
the  more  celebrated  edifices, — 
the  Doge's  Palace,  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark  with  its  Campanile  or 
bell-tower,  the  Horologe  of  Pe- 
tnis  Lombardus,  and  the  other 
structures  which  have  given  to 
the  city  its  great  renown. 


j|9***St.  Mark*B  Plaee  ta  the  heart 
of  Venice.  The  life  which  baa  fiifd 
from  tbe  extremities  still  bests  airong- 
ly  here.  Anart  from  all  aasociationa, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  Imposing  architte- 
tural  ot^ects  in  Europe.^  IHUard. 


**  Of  all  the  open  spaoea  in  tbe 
city,  that  before  the  Church  of  8t. 
Mark  alone  bears  tbe  name  of  Piazza^ 
and  the  rest  are  merely  calli^  Com/'i, 
or  fields.  But  if  the  company  of  tbe 
noblest  architecture  can  give  honor, 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  merits  Its  dis- 
tinction, not  in  Venice  only,  but  in  tbe 
whole  world ;  for  I  fancy  that  no  other 
place  in  tbe  world  is  set  in  such  goodly 
bounds.'*  IT.  2>.  HovilU. 

St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  hts  wltber'd 

IJower, 
Oyer  the  proud  Place  wbere  an  empenr 

sued. 
And  monaicbs  gazed  and  envied  fai  tbe 

hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  irlth  an  nn- 

equall'd  dower. 


Were  Genoa's  gallevs  riding  (n  tbe  port. 
Were  civil  Airy  raging  In  St.  Akwt% 
You  arc  not  to  be  wroui^bt  on,  but  wooM 

fall, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  nnalter'd  bfow. 

BjffML 

Not  a  stone 
In  tbe  broad  paTement,  but  to  him  who 

has 
An  eye,  an  ear,  for  tbe  inanimate  worid. 
Tells  of  past  ages.  Samurl  Rugeru 

Hushed  Is  the  music,  bushed  tlie  bum  of 

▼oices; 
Gone  is  the  crowd  of  dusky  promenaders, 
Slender^waUted,  almond-eyed  Vei.eilans, 
Princes  and  paupers.    Kot  a  aint^e  foot* 

fall 
Sounds  tn  the  srcbes  of  the  Procuratle. 
One  alter  one,  like  sparks  in  cindered 

Faded  the  hghts  out  in  tbe  goldsmith^ 

windows* 
Drenched  with  the  moonlight  llos  the  Mill 

PicuKO,  T.  B.  Aldnek. 

St.  Martin.  1.  A  picture  by  An- 
thony van  Dyck  (1699-l(i41),  in 
the  church  of  Savelthem  near 
Brussels,  Belgium,  representing 
the  saint  as  dividing  nis  mantle 
with  a  beggar. 

2.  Also  a  picture  upon  the 
same  subject,  by  the  same  paint- 
er, now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

8t.  Martin,  Boulevard.  A  fine  ave- 
nue in  Paris,  France. 

St.  Martin  de  Tours.  A  famous 
abbey  church  in  Tours,  France, 
of  which  at  present  only  two  tow- 
ers remain,  the  rest  of  the  build' 
ing  having  been  destroyed  tn  the 
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BAvolation  of  1790.  The  existing 
portions  are  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
turv.  This  celebrated  shrine  was 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  ages. 
It  possessed  immense  treasures 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  were 
plundered  by  the  Huguenots  in 

St.  Martin*  Forte.  See  Pobtb 
St.  Mahtin. 

8t.  Martin,  Bue.  A  long  narrow 
street  in  Paris,  running  from  the 
river  to  the  boulevards,  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  name  of  Hue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  to  the 
Barri^re  de  la  Villette  on  the 
north  of  the  city.  The  Boule- 
vart  de  S^bastopof  has  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  importance  as  a 
thoroughfare. 

8t.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  A 
church  on  the  east  side  of  Trafal- 
gar Square,  London,  built  in 
1721-26,  and  having  for  its  best 
feature  a  Greek  portico.  There 
was  a  church  upon  this  spot  as 
early  as  1222. 

8t.  Martin's  Iiudgate.  An  old 
and  noted  church  in  Ludgate 
Street,  London,  rebuilt  after  the 
Great  Fire  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  An  epitaph  in  the  old 
church,  bearing  date  1690,  has  be- 
come very  celebrated. 


Earth  fOMto 
Earth  treads 
Earth  aa 
Earth  thaU 

Earth  upon 
Earth  toei  to 
Earth  thou£h  on 
Earth  than  nom 


M  to      '^  f  At  mold  to  mold 

>ds  on    I  vu^v  J  Qlittering  in  gold 
to  f  *Mth  <  Bctuni  hen  ihould 

111  to      J  LUoe  ere  he  would 


^  rConiider  ma; 

J  LPlisie  poor  a^ 


awi^. 


Half-pence  and  farthings, 
Say  tbe  tMlla  of  St.  Martin's, 

Mother  Ooose. 

St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  A  well- 
known  street  in  London.  The 
general  post-office  is  situated  on 
this  street. 

8t.  Mary -le- Bow.  See  Bow 
Chl'rch. 

St.  Mary-le-Strand.  An  interest- 
ing old  church  in  the  Strand, 
London. 

St.  Mary's  OoUege.  A  celebrated 
institution  in  Winchester,  £ng> 


land,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  The  building,  which 
is  architecturally  fine,  was  begun 
in  1387  and  finished  in  1393. 

St.  Maurice.  A  noted  abbey,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  monastic 
establishment  among  the  Alps, 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Switzerland. 

St.  Maurice.  See  Convbbsiok  of 
St.  Maurice  by  Erasmus. 

St.  M^dard.  A  church  in  Paris, 
the  nave  and  choir  of  which  date 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  though  the  latter  was 
altered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

St.  Merri.  A  large  church  in  Paris, 
begun  in  1520  and  completed  in 
1612.  It  has  suffered  some  inlu- 
dicious  alterations.  It  is  in  me 
Flamboyant  style. 

St.  Michael.  A  picture  by  Giovan- 
ni da  Fiesole,  called  Fra  Angeli- 
co  (1387-1455).  In  the  Ufflzi  Pal- 
ace, Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Michael.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
representing  the  archangel  tread- 
ing on  the  neck  of  the  dragon, 
and  attacking  him  with  a  sword. 
It  is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

49*  **  St.  Michael  —  not  standing, 
but  hovering  on  his  noised  wings,  and 
grasping  bis  lance  in  both  bands  —  seta 
ono  foot  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
demon,  who,  prostrate,  writhes  up,  as 
It  were,  and  tries  to  lift  his  head  and 
turn  it  on  his  conqueror  with  one  last 
a»ze  of  malignant  rage  and  despair. 
The  archangel  looks  down  upon  him 
with  a  brow  calm  and  serious :  in  hia 
beantifhl  face  is  neither  vengeance  nor 
disdain,  in  his  attitude  no  elTort.  .  .  . 
The  form  of  the  demon  is  human,  but 
vulgar  in  its  proportions;  but,  from 
the  attitude  into  which  he  is  thrown, 
the  monstrous  form  is  so  fore-shortened 
that  it  does  not  disgust,  and  the  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  archangel  fills  up 
nearly  the  whole  space,  —  nils  tbe  eye 
—  fills  the  soul  — with  its  victorious 
beauty."  Jfr9»  Jamewn, 

St.  Michael.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Reni  (1674?-1«42).  In  the  church 
of  the  Cappucini,  Rome. 

**  It  aeema  agreed  that  aa  a  work 
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of  art  there  Is  only  the  St.  Mtehael  of 
Ouldo  which  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  Raphael."  Mtm.  Jameson, 


"Like  the  Belvedere  god,  the 
archangel  breathes  that  dignified  Ten- 
geance  which  animates  without  dis- 
torting, while  the  very  devil  derives 
iinnortance  from  his  augfust  adversary, 
and  escapes  the  laugh  which  bis  figure 
usually  provokes/'  Jbnifth. 

Bt.  Michael' 8.  1.  A  famous  church 
on  the  hill  of  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  It  contains  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  early  Tzars 
from  Ivan  I.  to  Alexis,  father  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  a  splendid 
silver  coffin,  enclosing  the  hody 
of  a  hoy,  helieved  to  he  that  of 
the  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Buric.  This  body  is  worshipped 
as  a  holy  relic. 

2.  The  finest  old  church  now 
remaining  in  Scotland,  in  point 
of  size  and  architecture.  It  was 
a  royal  chapel  at  Linlithgow, 
founded  by  David  I. 

8t.  Michael's  Chair.  The  vulgar 
designation  of  a  stone  lantern  on 
•  a  tower  at  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  England,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  one  person 
being  seated  in  it.  The  attempt 
to  sit  in  it  is  attended  with  danger 
en  account  of  its  exposed  position, 
and  the  popular  superstition  is 
that,  of  a  married  couple,  which- 
ever party  first  succeeds  in  occu- 
pying it,  thereby  acquires  marital 
sovereignty. 

Bebecca  bis  wlf\9  bad  often  wished 
To  sit  in  St.  MchaeT*  Chair; 

For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then. 
If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

Smitheif. 

Bt.  Michael's  Mount.  A  cele- 
brated rocky  eminence  near  Pen- 
zance in  Cornwall,  England.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  found- 
ed in  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
associated  with  much  romantic 
legt^nd.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
archangel  Michael  appeared  to 
some  hermits  upon  one  of  its 
crags,  to  which  tradition  has 
given  the  name  of  St.  Michael's 
Chair.  At  high  tide  the  rock  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea. 


Or  whether  thou  to  oar  moist  towb  deoy^ 
81eep'flt  by  the  fAble  of  Bellcrus  okL 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  goantod 

Mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  B^yoaa's 

hold. 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  mdt 

with  ruth. 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hulns 

youth.  JftAaa. 

If  we  had  the  Spaniards  established  aft 
Land's  End,  with  impregnable  Spanolk 
fortifications  on  St.  MiehatfM  Mommi, «« 
should  perhaps  come  to  the  same  concltt' 
sion. 


St.  Nicolas  des  Champs.  A 
florid  Grothic  church  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries, 
in  the  Bue  St.  Martin,  Paris. 
Here  were  buried  Gassendi  and 
MdUe.  de  Scudery. 

St.  Olave's.  An  old  and  interest- 
ing church  in  Hart  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

St.  Ouen.  [Fr.  tglim  de  St.  Oueru] 
A  fine  Gothic  church  in  Bouen, 
France,  and  one  of  the  few  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  monuments  of 
the  Continent  which  are  com- 
pleted. It  is  named  after  the 
Archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  die/ 
in  678. 

St.  Fancras.  One  of  the  parishes 
of  London,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous. 

St.  Fanoras- in -the -Fields.    An 

old  and  noted  church  in  London, 
said  to  have  been  the  last  church 
in  England  whose  bell  tolled  for 
mass,  and  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  rites  were  celebrated 
before  the  Reformation.  This 
church  was  restored  and  enlarged 
in  1858. 


Tn  passing  and  returning  by  St.  Pt-  ^ 
church,  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  fell  into  pmjer. 
and  mentioned,  upon  Dr.  Drocklesby  In- 

Jiulrinff  why  the  Cfatholica  chose  that  spot 
or  their  burial-place,  that  some  Catholics 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  had  hern  bnmt 
there.  Windhafu*$  Dtaty. 

St.  Fatrick's.  A  cathedral  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  It  is  in  the 
minds  of  many  associated  with 
Jonathan  Swift,  the  English  sat- 
irist, who  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  in  1713,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death,  being  known  as  tht 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
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fit.  Patrick's.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  an  imposing  edifice 
of  white  marble,  of  the  decorated 
Gothic  order,  with  two  marble 
spires  each  over  325  feet  in  heif|[lit. 
It  was  begun  in  1858,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  highest  point  of 
Fifth  Avenue. 

8t.  Patrick's  Cave  [and  Purga- 
tory]. A  locality  in  Ireland, 
u\you  a  small  island  in  Lough 
Derc,  famous  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  reason  of 
the  legendary  associations  con- 
iiecteu  with  the  saint,  who  is 
here  supposed  to  have  opened  a 
descent  into  purgatory  for  living 
sinners  who  wished  to  undergo 
expiation  for  their  misdeeds. 


"8t.  Patrick's  Purgatory  has 
been  famous  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  lake  upon  which  it  is  situated  is 
about  six  miles  in  length  by  four  In 
breadth.  The  *  holy  islands '  It  con- 
tains are  little  more  than  bare  rocks. 
The  one  to  which  the  pilgrims  resort, 
'  Station  Island,*  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  rises  very  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  a  ferry- 
boat carries  them  across,  and  of  course 
a  considerable  income  Is  derived  from 
this  source.  The  station  commences 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  continues  till 
the  15th  of  August;  and  we  learn  that 
the  whole  number  of  pilgrims  visiting 
the  Lough  would  amount  during  the 
season  to  above  19,000,  the  great  ma- 
jority being  women ;  and  many  of  them 
will  have  travelled  a  distance  of  200 
miles  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  their  de- 
votions, this  too  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  labor  Is  particularly  needful  and 
profitable.  There  are  few  intelligent 
persons  of  any  creed  who  will  not  re- 
loice  that  '  8t.  Patrick's  Purgatory' 
nas  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  that 
the  gross  superstitions  connected  with 
it  are  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  a  mere  record  of  by-gone  degra- 
dations." Mr.  and  Mra.  Halt, 


"Who  has  not  heard  of  St. 
PatrtcK'i  Purgatory^  of  its  mysterious 
wonders,  and  of  the  crowds  of  devotees 
who  have  for  ages  been  attracted  by  Its 
reputed  sanctitv?  There  it  stands, 
with  its  chapels  and  Its  toll-houses; 
and  thither  repair  yearlv  crowds  of 
pious  pilgrims,  who  would  wanh  away 
at  once,  by  a  visit  to  these  holy  nhores, 
Um  accumulated  sins  of  their  Iivr8." 

Wrighi. 


Patrick,   This  cave,  Egerlo,  which  yoo 

see,  concealeth 
Many  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
ln'ot  for  bim  whose  hardened  bosom  fbeleth 
Kouuht  of  true  repentance  or  true  lalth. 
But  lie  who  treelj'  enters,  who  rcvealeth 
All  his  sins  with  penitential  breath, 
Shall  endure  his  purgatory  then. 
And  return  forgiven  back  agtiin. 

Catderont  Tram. 

St.  Paul.  See  Beheading  of  St. 
Paul,  Oonveiision  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony.  A 
striking  picture  by  Guido  Renl 
(1574?-16£2).  In  the  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
See  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

St.  Paid  visiting  St.  Peter  in 
Prison.  A  picture  by  Filippino 
Lippi  (1460-1606).  In  the  church 
of  0.  M.  del  Carmine,  Florence, 
Italy. 

St.  Paul's.  1.  The  metropolitan 
church  of  London,  and  the  third 
cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
built  upon  very  nearly  the  same 
site  as  its  predecessors.  The  first 
church  was  founded,  according 
to  Bede,  about  A.D.  610,  by  Eth- 
elbert,  King  of  Kent,  but  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1087.  The  sec- 
ond church,  "Old  St.  Paul's," 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire, 
1666.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  building  was  laid  June 
21,  1675.  It  was  finished  in  35 
years  under  one  architect,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (16;{2-1723). 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross. 
Wren  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's,  where  is  a  tablet  to 
his  memory,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Si  monumentimi  requiris, 
circumspice." 


'•*  Other  ediflees  may  crowd  close 
to  its  foundation,  and  people  may 
tramp  as  they  lilce  about  it;  but  still 
the  great  cathedral  is  as  quiet  and 
serene  as  if  it  stood  in  the  middle 
of  Salisburj'  Plain.  There  cannot  be 
any  thins  else  in  Its  way  so  «ood  In 
the  world  as  Just  this  effect  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  very  heart  and  densest 
tumult  of  London."  Ilawtkome. 

t^  "  Tlie  whole  cost,  £747,964  2h. 
9d.t  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  every  chal- 
dron of  coal  brought  into  the  port  of 
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London,  on  which  account  It  is  said 
that  the  cathedral  has  a  special  claim 
of  its  own  to  its  smoky  exterior." 

Hare. 

49*'*  The  roof  fh>m  which  the 
dome  springs  is  itself  as  high  as  the 
spires  of  most  other  churches ;  black- 
ened for  two  hundred  years  with  the 
coal  smoke  of  London,  it  stands  like  a 
relic  of  the  giant  architecture  of  the 
early  'M'orid/'  Bayard  Taylor, 

lie  Hctte  not  his  benefice  to  huyre. 

And  Icfte  his  scheep  enconibred  in  the 

myro, 
And  ran  to  Londone,  onto  aeynt*  Pouim, 
To  seckeu  him  a  chaunterle  for  souies. 

Oiauetr^  Prologue, 

We're  all  in  the  dumps, 

For  diamonds  are  trumps. 
The  kittens  are  gone  to  St.  PamP*  ! 

The  babies  are  bit. 

The  moon's  in  a  fit. 
And  the  houses  are  built  without  walls. 

Mother  Qoote. 

As  I  was  walking  o'er  little  Moorflelds, 
I  saw  St.  PauVt  a- running  on  wheels. 

With  a  fee,  fo,  fhm. 
Then  fbr  further  tVolics  I'll  ro  to  France, 
While  Jack  shall  sing  and  nis  wife  shall 
dance, 

Wlthafee,  fo,fUm. 

Mother  Ooote. 

Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 
Till,  where  the  street  grows  straltcr. 

One  fixed  furever  at  the  door, 
And  one  became  head-waiter. 

Tetmyeon. 

St.  PauT*  high  dome  amidst  the  vassal 

bands 
Of  neighboring  spires,  a  regal  chieftsin 

stands.  Joanna  BailHe. 

2.  An  interestinff  and  impor- 
tant church,  though  architectur- 
ally plain,  situated  in  Co  vent 
Garden,  London,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  the  first  Protestant 
church  of  consequence  erected  in 
England.  The  interior  was  most- 
ly destroyed  by  fire  in  1796. 

St.  Paul's.    See  Sak  Paolo. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  An  irreg- 
ular circle  of  houses  enclosing  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  burial-ground, 
in  London. 

Ko  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is 

barr'd, 
Nor  is  I'sul's  church   more  saft  than 

PauT*  churchyard.  Pope. 

St.  Paul's  Cross.  A  canopied 
cross,  rising  from  stone  steps,  in 
the  graveyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don. Before  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, sermons  were  deliv- 
ered here  on  Sunday  afternoons. 


It  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Paiw 
liament  in  1643. 


"Paul's  Cross  was  Oie  pnlptt 
not  only  of  the  cathedral :  it  migbt  al- 
most be  said,  as  preacbins  became 
more  popular,  and  began  more  and 
more  to  rule  the  public  mind,  to  have 
become  that  of  the  Church  of  Eni^lanL 
.  .  .  Paul's  Cross  was  not  only  the 
great  scene  for  the  display  of  etoqaence 
by  distinguished  preachers:  it  was 
that  of  many  public  acts,  acme  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  aflfkirs,  some  of  min- 

fled  cast,  some  simply  poiUlcaL  Here 
'apal  Bulls  were  promulgated;  here 
excommunications  were  thundered 
out;  here  sinners  of  high  position  did 
penance ;  here  heretics  knelt,  and  read 
their  recantations,  or,  if  obstinate, 
were  marched  off  to  Bmitbfield.** 

I^eanJiOmau 

St.  Paul's,  Great  Bell  of.  See 
Gbeat  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

St.  Paul's  School.  An  establish- 
ment near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  founded  in  1514  bv  Dean 
Colet.  It  was  designed  for  153 
poor  children,  the  number  corre- 
sponding to  l^at  of  the  fishes 
taken  by  St.  Peter.  John  Milton 
went  to  school  here  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  16. 


..^  **  In  1877  the  Mercers*  Cooopany 
purchased  16  acres  of  ground  in  Ham« 
roersmith,  whither  it  is  Intended  to  re- 
move the  school."  More* 

St.  Paul,  HoteL  See  Hdnn.  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Peter.  A  well-known  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  having  one 
foot  extended,  the  toe  of  which 
is  reverently  kissed  by  devout 
Catholics.  By  some  antiquaries 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  cast  by 
St.  Leo  from  the  bronze  statue  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  others  main- 
tedn  that  it  is  the  identical  statue 
of  Jupiter,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  work  of 
classical  times,  but  lielongs  to  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity. 


_  "Long  since  would  that  toe 
have  been  kissed  away,  had  it  not  been 
guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper;  for 
no  good  Roman  Catholic,  fVom  u>e  pope 
to  the  beggar,  ever  enters  the  churek 
without  fervently  pressing  his  Ups  is 
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It,  and  then  applying  his  forehead  and 
chin  u>  Ita  consocratid  tip." 

C,  A.  JSatan. 

8t.  Peter.  See  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Petek  and  Dblivbelakck  of  St. 

^KTER. 

8t.  Peter  and  St.  Jolin  oaring  the 
X<ame  Man  at  the  Beautiful 
Qate  of  the  Temple.  See  Peter 
AND  John  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate. 

8t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  An  im- 
posing Roman  Catholic  church 
edifice,  built  of  red  sandstone,  in 
Philadelpliia,  Penn.  It  has  a 
dome  over  200  feet  in  height. 

8t.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison. 
A   picture   "by   Filippino    Lippi 

S  100-1505).    In  the  church  of  Sta. 
aria    del    Carmine,    Florence, 
Italy. 

8t.  Peter  liberated  by  an  AngeL 
A  picture  by  Washington  Allston 
(1779-1843).  Now  in  the  church 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  England. 

St.  Peter  Martyr.  A  noted  pic- 
ture by  Titian  (1477-1570),  in 
which  his  greatest  qualities  as  a 
figure  and  landscape  painter  were 
displayed.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  SS.  Gioyanni  e  Pa- 
olo, in  Venice,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1866. 

Bt.  Peter's.  1.  [Ital.  S.  Pietro  in 
Vaticano.]  The  chief  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Rome,  and  the 
most  magnificent  of  Christian 
temples.  As  early  as  A.D.  90, 
an  oratory  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  building  to  mark 
the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  Apostle  Peter  was  m- 
terred,  and  where  many  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  had  snf- 
f erred.  In  306  Constantine  the 
Great  built  a  basilica  on  the  same 
spot.  The  present  edifice  was 
dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626. 
St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the  seven 
basilicas  in  Rome,  of  which  four 
are  within  the  walls,  and  three 
without.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  BasiliccB  or  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  later  perio<l  of  the 
empire,  upon  the  plan  of  which, 
ana  often  upon  the  sites  of  which. 


the  first  Christian  churches  were 
built.  The  space  covered  b^  the 
buildings  of  St.  Peter's  is  said  to 
be  240,000  square  feet,  or  about 
5^  English  acres.  Its  facade  is 
357  feet  in  length,  and  144  feet  in 
height.  A  line  upon  the  pave- 
ment marks  the  size  of  the  other 
^eat  Christian  churches,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  leiigth  of  St. 
Peter's  is  GHik  feet;  St.  Paul's, 
London,  520^  feet;  Milan  Cathe- 
dral, 443  feet.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  one  receives  the  im- 
pression of  its  vast  size.  The 
dome,  which  is  double,  was  be- 
gun by  Michael  Angelo,  and  was 
completed  when  he  died  in  1563. 


"A  work  BO  vast  and  varions 
muBt  be  approached  in  the  Bpirit  of 
knowledge  and  dodllty.  MoBt  build- 
ings have  an  unity  of  plan ;  and  their 
different  parta,  and  the  BucceBaive 
changes  in  Btructure  and  detail,  are 
like  variationa  upon  one  muaical  theme. 
Kot  BO  with  St.  Peter'B.  It  awakens 
no  Ideaa  of  unity  or  Bimpllcity.  It  is  a 
great  representative  structure,  which 
gathers  within  itself  the  convergent 
rays  of  innumerable  lights.  It  Is  a 
temple,  a  museum,'a  gallery  of  art,  and 
a  mausoleum.  If  a  fanciful  corapari- 
Bon  may  be  pardoned,  other  churches 
are  gardens,  out  St.  Peter's  is  a  land- 
scape. Its  growth  and  history  cm- 
brace  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  .  .  .  Its  foundation  was  nearly 
coeval  with  the  invention  of  printing ; 
before  the  sacristy  was  completed,  the 
splendid  researches  of  Watt  had  been 
crowned  with  success;  and  in  the  in- 
terval bad  occurred  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Reformation.  Keli- 
gion,  politics,  literature,  art,  and  man- 
ners had  gone  through  whole  cycles  of 
mutation,  and  the  web  of  society  had 
been  unravelled  and  re- woven.  AU 
these  considerations  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  him  who  would  form  a  true 
Judgment  of  this  unique  building.  It 
should  be  examined  in  that  historical 
spirit  in  which  we  study  the  Roman 
law  or  the  English  constitution.** 

mUard, 

tt^  "The  building  of  St.  Peter's 
surpasses  all  powers  of  description. 
It  appears  to  me  like  some  great  work 
of  nature,  a  forest,  a  mass  of  rocks,  or 
something  similar,  for  I  never  can  real- 
ize the  idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  man.** 
JfendeUnohrit  TratiH. 


•*  No  architecture  ever  surpassed 

in  effect  the  Interior  of  this  pile  when 
illuminated  at  Easter  by  a  single  cross 
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of  lAinps.     Tbe   iramediate  focns  of 

5 lory  —  all  ihs  gradatioDB  of  light  and 
arkneM  —  tbe  sombre  of  the  deep 
perspectives  —  the  multitude  kneeling 
round  tbe  Pope  — tbe  groups  in  tbe 
distant  aisles  —  what  a  world  of  pic- 
tures for  men  of  art  to  copy  or  com- 
bine !  What  fancy  was  ever  so  dull  or 
so  disciplined  or  m>  worn  as  to  resist 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  scene?  " 

IbrtyA. 

MS"  *'  St.  Peter's  surpasses  all  other 
churches  not  more  in  magnitude  than 
in  magnificence.  .  .  .  The  treasures 
and  tbe  taste  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
been  exliausied  in  its  embellishment.** 

C.  A,  EaUnt,, 

49->  *'I  have  been  twice  to  8L  Pe- 
ter's, and  was  impressed  more  than  at 
any  former  visit  by  a  sense  of  breadth 
and  loAiness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  vision- 
ary splendor  and  magnificence." 

Bawthonu, 

But  thou,  of  temples  old.  or  altars  new. 
Blandest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee. 
Worthiest  or  God,  the  holv  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Fors(x>k  his  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  Btructures,ln  hlshonor  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  asi)ect  ?    Mnjestv, 
Power,  glury,  strength,  and  beauty,  all 

are  ulisied 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeflled. 

Enter :  Ite  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why?     It  is  not  lessened:  but  thy 

mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  >pot. 
Has  grown  colossal.  Byrom- 

And  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall 

soar 
A  dome  [^9^  Peter'*],  its  Image,  while  the 

base  expands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 
Such  as  all  flesh  i»tiair  flock  to  kneel  in. 

BjfTon. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter^$  domt^ 

And  (groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

WrouKht  In  a  oad  sincerity. 

Hirasoir  from  God  he  could  not  ft'ee : 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 

The  conscious  stone  to  beau^  grew. 

A  spiritual  empire  there  embodied  stood; 
The  Roman  Church  there  met  me  face  to 

face; 
Ages,  scaled  np,  of  evil  and  of  good. 
Slept  in  that  circling  colonnade's  embrace. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

And  mark !  our  church  hath  its  own  atr 

mtisphere. 
That  varies  not  with  seasons  of  the  year. 
But  ever  keeps  its  even,  temperate  air. 
And  soft,   largo  llKht  without  offensive 

glare.  W.  W.  Story. 

2.  A  number  of  churches  of 
thia  name  in  Ix)n(lon.  That  in 
Cornhill,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  (1632-1723)  after  the 


Great  Fire,  la  one  of  the  oldert 
and  best  known. 

Pancakes  and  MtterA. 
Say  the  bells  of  St.  Ptitr^M- 


St.  Peter's  Chains.    See  Sas  Pn- 
TBO  TS  YmcoLi. 


St.  Peter's  Chair. 
St.  Pbtbb. 


See  Chaik  or 


St.  Peter's  CoUese.  A  foandatioQ 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Established  in  1257. 
[Called  also  PeterhouaeJ] 

St.  Peter's  CoUege.  See  Wbst- 
HiNSTKB  School. 

St.  Peter's,  Obelisk  of.  See  Obe- 
lisk OF  St.  Pbtkr's. 

St.  Petronia.  A  picture  by  Fran- 
cesco Barbieri,  called  Guercino 
(1590-1666).  In  the  Maseum  of 
the  Capitol,  Rome.  See  also 
Mabttrdom  of  S.  Pbtbonilla. 


**  Tbe  body  ia  bebis:  taken  oat 

of  the  ground  while  the  aouT  is  receivt^l 
into  I^radise.  This  is  a  composite 
work ;  the  artist,  according  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  schools  not  primitive,  ba\inf 
assembled  together  three  or  four  kind« 
of  effect.  .  .  .  The  entire  subject  — 
death,  cold  and  lugubrioua,  contrai>ted 
with  a  happy  triumphant  resurrection 
— servea  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
multitude,  and  excite  its  emotion. 
Painting  thus  regarded  leaves  iu  natc- 
ral  limits,  and  approaches  literature." 

Taine^  TranM, 

St.  Petromlla.  See  Samta  Petbo- 
milla. 

St.  Philippe.  The  parish  church 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
Paris,  built  in  1784. 

St.  Boch.    A  large  and  ftehion- 

able  church  in  ^iris,  in  the  Rue 

St.  Honors     Here  were  buried 

Corneille,    Descartes,    and    the 

Abb4   de   TEp^.     The  chapels 

contain  numerous  paintings  antt 

sculptures  of   the  last  century. 

and  the  church  shows  the  change 

from  the  style  of  architecture  of 

the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that 

of  Louis  XV. 

Then  and  there  Napoleon  ascended  bK 
throne ;  and  the  next  day,  (torn  the  steps 
of  St.  Roche,  thundered  Ibrth  the  rannoa 
which  taught  the  mob  of  Paxis,  for  tiw 
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first  time,  that  it  had  a  matter.  That  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire.  So 
the  Anti^slavery  movement  commenced 
unheeded  In  that "  obncure  hole  "  which 
"Mayor  Otla  conid  not  find,  occupied  by  a 
primer  and  a  black  boy.  W.PhilHp». 

8t.  Roch  distributiiiff  Alms.  A 
picture  by  Annibale  Caracci 
(15(iO-1600),  and  regarded  as  one 
of  his  chief  works.  In  the  Gallery 
at  Dresden,  Germany. 

8t.  Sacrament.  A  modem  Italian 
church  in  Paris,  also  known  as 
St.  D^nis  du  Max^. 

St.  Saviour  ( South wark).  A  church 
in  London,  near  London  Bridge,  a 
remnant  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  but  known  as  St.  Sav- 
iour's before  1510.  The  choir 
and  Lady  Chapel  remain  excel- 
lent specimens  of  early  English 
church  architecture.  In  the  for- 
mer are  the  graves  of  Philip 
Massinser,  John  Fletcher,  and 
Edwara  Dyer  the  poet;  and  here 
is  the  tomb  of  John  Grower  (Moral 
Gower). 

8t.  Bebaldus.  See  Shbikb  of  St. 
Sebaldub. 

Bt.  Sebastian.     1.    A  celebrated 

Sictnre  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
eeli  Angeli,  at  Rome. 
2.  A  picture  by  Domenico  Zam- 
pieri,  surnamed  Domenichino 
(1581-1641).  In  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tut,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 


It 


'  Visltore  to  plctare  and  eculp- 

ture  galleries  are  haunted  by  the  forme 
of  two  handsome  yonng  men,  —  Sebas- 
tian and  Antlnous.  Both  were  saints : 
the  one  of  decadent  Pemnism,  the 
other  of  mythologizing  Christianity. 
According  to  the  popular  beliefs  to 
which  they  owed  tneir  canonization, 
both  suffered  death  in  the  bloom  of 
earliest  manhood  for  the  fislth  that 
burned  In  them.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  two :  that, 
whereas  Sebastian  is  a  shadowy  crea- 
ture of  the  pious  fkncy,  Antinous  pre- 
serves a  marked  and  unmistakable  per- 
sonality. .  . .  The  pictures  of  Sobastian 
vary  according  to  the  ideal  of  adoles- 
cent beauty  conceived  by  each  succes- 
sive artist.  In  the  firescos  of  Perugino 
and  Luini  he  shines  with  the  pale  pure 
light  of  salntlinesB.  On  the  canvas  of 
Sodoma  he  reproduces  the  voluptuous 
cbann  of  youthAal  Bacchus,  with  ao 


much  of  anguish  In  his  martyred  fea. 
tures  as  may  serve  to  heighten  his  dae> 
monic  fascination.  .  .  .  Under  Guido'a 
hand  he  is  a  model  of  mere  camai 
comeliness.  And  so  forth  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Italian  painters." 

J.  A,  8ymond9» 

St.  Sebastian.  A  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  history  of  the 
saint,  by  Paul  Veronese  (1530?- 
1588).  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  Venice, 
Italy. 

to-  **  Paul  Veronese's  '  SL  Sebtu- 
Han  *  .  .  .  am>eared  to  me  when  last  I 
saw  it  one  or  the  finest  dramatic  pic- 
tures 1  had  ever  beheld.  It  struck  mo 
as  a  magnificent  scene  played  before 
me  with  such  a  glow  or  light  and  lifo 
and  movement  and  color, . .  .  that  I  felt 
aa  if  in  a  theatre,  .  .  .  and  inclined  to 
clap  my  handa  and  cry  *  Bravo  I ' " 

Jtfrs.  Jamemnu 

St.  Sebastian.  A  picture  by  Guido 
Beni  (1574  ?-1642).  In  the  Capitol, 
Borne. 

St.  Sebastian.  A  celebrated  votive 
picture  by  Antonio  Allegri,  sur- 
named Corregmo  (1494-1534),  rep- 
resenting the  virgin  and  Child 
"enthroned  on  clouds  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  infant  an- 
§els ;  below  are  St.  Sebastian, 
t.  (>eminianus,  and  St.  Boch." 
This  picture  is  in  the  Gallery  at 
Dresden,  Germany. 

49* "The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  is 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  by  Correggio, 

and  the  picture  is  thoutfht  to  represent 

the  most  perfect  period  of  the  master." 

EiuUaket  Handbook  of  Painting, 

St.  Sebastian.  A  noted  and  ad- 
mired picture  by  Giovanni  Anto- 
nio Cavaliere  Bazzi,  called  II 
Sodoma  (1479  ?-1550  ?).  In  the 
UflBzi  Gallery,  Florence,  Italy. 

St.  Sebastian.  See  also  Cata« 
COMB    OF    St.    Sebastian    and 

M.\BTTRDOM  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 

St.  Sepulchre's.  A  well-known 
church  in  London,  near  Newgate, 
containing  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  organs  in  the  city.  By  a 
legacy  left  to  this  church  in  Ifia"}, 
a  person  was  employed  to  toll  a 
hand-bell  before  tne  cells  of  those 
prisoners  at  Newgate  who  were 
condemned  to  deam,  on  the  night 
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before  their  execution,  reciting 
these  lines :  — 

All  you  thAt  in  the  condemned  hole  do  lie, 
I'reparu  you,  for  to-iuorruw  you  sliail  die; 

And  Mr  lion  St.  8epulchre*$  b«ll  to-morrow 

Tho  LurU  have  mercy  on  your  souls ! 

UiircMouablc  people  are  as  hard  to  rec- 
oncile MS  tliu  vatic 4  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
tower,  wliicii  never  lookcxl  all  lour  u|)on 
oue  point  in  the  heavcit».  HoueU. 

St.  Semin.  An  ancient  church  of 
tho  Romanesque  order  in  Tou- 
louse, France.  It  was  dedicated 
in  lOiM)  by  Pope  Urban  II. 

St.  S€verin.  A  fine  Gothic  church 
in  Paris,  in  the  form  of  a  central 
nave  and  two  aisles,  and  rows  of 
chai>els  on  either  side.  This 
cliurch,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  begun  as  early  as  1489. 

St.  Simeon  the  Prophet.  [5.  Sim- 
eone  Profcta.]  A  noted  statue  by 
Marco  Romano.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Simeone  Grande,  Venice, 
Italy. 

St.  Simon's  Pillar.  The  famous 
column  upon  the  summit  of 
which  St.  Simon  Stylites  (b.  388), 
the  Eastern  hermit,  lived  for 
37  years.  After  his  death,  his 
admirers  built  a  church  upon  the 
spot,  enclosing  the  pillar  on  which 
lie  had  so  Ions  lived.  The  pedes- 
tal upon  whicn  this  column  stood 
is  still  remaining  among  the 
ruins  of  Kul'at  Sim'&n,  between 
Antioch  and  Aleppo,  in  Syria. 

St.  Sophia.  A  mosque  in  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey,  and  the 
principal  place  of  Mohammedan 
worship  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
very  fine  exainple  of  Byzantine 
arcliitecture.  The  mosque  was 
originally  a  Christian  church 
huilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
in  5-^1,  and  was  converted  into  a 
^foslem  temple  by  Mohammed 
II.  in  1453.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  is 
Bunnounted  by  a  lofty  dome  with 
several  lesser  domes  and  mina- 
rets. The  building  is  of  brick, 
but  is  lined  in  the  interior  with 
costly  marbles.  Many  of  th6  tem- 


ples of  Greece  and  Egyiit  wen 
pillaged  to  enrich  this  mosque. 


.,  'When  Justinian  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  Burpaned  thee,  O  Boloaum,' 
he  took  ao  exaggerated  view  of  the 
work  of  hia  prvdeceasor,  and  did  sot 
realize  the  extent  to  which  his  bnild- 
Ing  excelled  the  Jewish  temple.  The 
latter  was  only  equal  to  a  small  church, 
with  a  wooden  roof,  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  7,2U0 
square  feet.  Sta.  Sophia  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  ma- 
terials throughout,  and  far  more  artis- 
tlcalhr  ornamented  than  the  temple  of 
the  flews  ever  could  have  been.  But 
Justinian  did  more  than  aecompUsh 
this  easy  victory.  Neither  the  Panthe- 
on nor  any  of  the  vaulted  balls  at  Rome 
equal  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  io  extent, 
or  in  cleverness  of  oonstnictlon,  or  in 
beauty  of  desini.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  erected  during  the  ten  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  transference  of 
the  capital  to  Byzantium  till  the  buiki- 
ing  01  the  great  mcdissval  cathedrals, 
which  can  he  compared  with  it.  In- 
deed, it  remains  even  now  an  open 
question  whether  a  Christian  church 
exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose  in- 
terior is  so  beautifiil  as  that  of  this 
marvellous  creation  of  old  Byzantine 

^cryuMoa. 


art. 


» 


.,  '"It  is  certain  that  no  domical 
building  of  modem  times  can  at  all  iq>. 
proach  Sta.  Sophia*»,  either  for  appro- 
priateness  or  beauty.  If  we  regard  It 
with  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  Protes- 
tant  worship,  it  aiTords  an  infinitely 
better  model  for  imitation  than  any 
thing  our  own  medissval  architecUever 
produced."  /Vr^auson. 


.,  "Its  immense  dome  Is  said  to 
be  more  wonderfVil  than  8t,  Peter's; 
but  its  dirt  is  much  more  wondcrfVil 
than  its  dome,  though  they  never  men- 
tion it."  ifark  TVota. 

Ihsve beheld  Sophia*t bright  roofli  »w*»l 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  tho  sun,  aud  luiva 

sarvcyed 
Its  ssnctuary  the  while  the  osarplng  Mos- 
lem prayed.  ByrxM. 

Poor  child !  I  would  have  mended  it  with 

Kold, 
Until  it  Rlesmed  like  St.  SopkiaU  dome 
When  sll  the  fitithau  truon  to  mominf 

prayer.  Mrs,  Brvwnimg. 

O,  Stambont  t  once  the  empress  of  their 

reign  ? 
Tliough   turbans  now  poUute    S<n>kia'» 

«hrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  alUn  eyes  In  vain. 

Byra^ 

St.  Stephen.    The  name  by  which 
the  great  hell   in   WestminBtec 
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Palace,  London,  is  known.    The 
weight  of  this  bell  is  11^  tons. 

Bt.  Steplien.  See  Martybdom  of 
St.  Stephen. 

St.  Stephen's.  1.  The  cathedral 
of  Vienna,  Anstria.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 
It  was  begun  in  1359  and  finished 
inlrk)U. 

JOS^  "St.  Stepben*s  Cathedral  In  tho 
centre  of  the  old  city  is  one  of  Uie  fin- 
est specimens  of  Oothio  architecture  In 
Germany.  Its  unrivalled  tower,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  428  feet,  is  visible 
flrom  every  part  of  Vienna.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  stone,  most  elaboratelv  orna- 
mented, and  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest  In  Europe.  The  inside  is 
solemn  and  grand,  but  the  effect  is  in- 
jured bv  the  number  of  small  chapels 
and  shrines.**  Bayard  Taylor, 


"  No  one  with  a  trace  of  poetry 

In  his  composition  can  stand  under  the 
great  cavernous  western  porch  [of  Bt. 
Stephen's],  and  not  feel  that  ho  has 
'before  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  buildings  in  £urope. 
A  good  deal  of  this  may  be  owing  to 
the  color.  The  time-stain  In  the  nave 
is  untouched,  the  painted  gloss  perfect, 
and  the  whole  has  a  venerable  look, 
now  too  rare.  The  choir  is  being 
smartened  up,  and  Its  poetry  is  gone. 
Meanwhile  no  building  can  stand  in 
more  absolute  contrast  with  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cologne,  than  this  one  at  Vien- 
na. The  former  fails,  because  It  is  so 
coldly  pei-fect :  this  impresses,  though 
offending  against  all  rules,  because  it 
-was  designed  by  a  poet.**     Fergu99on. 

2.  An  admired  church,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Mansion  House,  Lon- 
don, the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (1632-1723). 

4G^"If  the  material  had  been  as 
lasting,  and  the  size  as  great,  as  St. 
Paul's,  this  church  would  nave  been  a 
greater  monument  to  Wren  than  the 
cathedral.*'  FerffUiHon. 

8t.  Stephen's  Chapel.  In  the  Old 
Palace  at  Westminster,  London. 
See  St.  Stephen's  Hall. 


"St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  a 
beautiftil  specimen  of  rich  Decorated 
Gothic,  its  inner  walls  being  covered 
with  ancient  frescos  relating  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  history :  it  was 
used  as  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1647  till  1834;  and  its  walls  resounded 
to  the  eloquence  of  Cliatham,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Gratton,  and  Canning."    Hart, 


St.  Stephen's  Oourt.  The  English 

Exchequer. 

That  cupboard,  where  the  mice  disport- 
I  liken  to  St.  Stephen'i  Court. 

Matt,  Prior  (Erie  Jtobert't  Met). 

St.  Stephen's  Hall.  A  room  in 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
London,  leading  from  Westmin- 
ster Hskll.  It  derives  its  name 
from  occupying  the  same  space 
as  St.  Stepnen's  Chapel  of  the  old 
palace,  and  is  lined  by  twelve 
statues  of  eminent  parliamentary 
statesmen  and  orators.  See  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel. 

Wliat  is  the  good  of  men  collected,  with 
effort,  to  debate  on  the  benches  of  St, 
Stephen's,  now  when  there  is  a  Timet 
Newspaper?  Not  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions; only  tho  ultimate  votlns  of  them 
(a  very  brief  process,  1  should  think  I)  re- 
quires to  go  on,  or  can  veritably  go  on.  In 
St.  Stephen's  now.  Corlyle, 

St.  Sulpice.  This  church,  on  the 
Place  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  was 
commenced  by  Anne  of  Austria 
in  1646,  but  was  not  completed 
until  1745.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  The  exterior  is  very 
fine,  and  within,  the  high  altar 
surrounded  bv  statues  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  is  very  impos- 
ing. 

St.  Sulpice.  See  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. 

St.  Theodore's  Column.  A  well- 
known  pillar  of  granite  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore  resting 
upon  a  crocodile.  It  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  St. 
Theodore  was  the  first  patron 
of  Venice;  but  he  was  deposed, 
and  St.  Mark  adopted,  when  the 
bones  of  the  latter  were  brought 
from  Alexandria. 

St.  Theresa  delivering  St.  Bernar- 
dino de  Mendoza  from  Purgatory. 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  llubens 
(1677-1640).  It  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

St.  Theresa.  A  statue  bv  Giovan- 
ni Lorenzo  Bernini  (15«)8-l(i80). 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Vittoria,  in  Rome. 

4G^  "  Bhe  is  adorable.  In  a  swoon 
of  ecstatic   happiness  lies  the   aalBt^ 
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with  pendant  hands,  naked  feet,  and 
half-cloaed  eyes,  &llen  in  transports  of 
blissful  love.  Her  features  are  emaci* 
ated,  but  how  noble  I  Words  cannot 
render  the  sentiment  of  this  affecting 
rapturous  attitude."         TaitUt  Trant. 

St.  ThomM.  See  Inckbdulitt  of 
St.  Thomas. 

St.  Thomas  d'AqulzL.  A  fashion- 
able church  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  Paris.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  a  Dominican  convent. 
Here,  among  other  modern  pic- 
tures, is  one  by  Ary  Scheffer,  of 
St.  Thomas  calming  the  waves  in 
a  tempest. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A  hospital 
in  London,  originally  founded  in 
1213  as  an  almshouse.  Queen 
Victoria  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
present  building  in  1868. 

St.  Ursula.  A  well-known  church 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  containing 
the  famous  relics  of  the  saint  and 
of  the  11,000  virgins. 


"The  whole  church  is  (till  of 
viriarlns.  The  altar-piece  is  a  vast  pic- 
ture of  the  slaughter,  not  badly  painted. 
Through  various  glass  openings  you 
perceive  that  the  walls  are  tall  of  the 
bones  and  skulls.  Did  the  worship  of 
Egypt  ever  sink  lower  In  horrible  and 
loathsome  idolatry  ?  "  Charles  Beecher. 

St.  Ursula.  A  picture  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Flemish  painter  Jan 
van  Eyck  (1370-1441),  represent- 
i  ng  St.  U  rsula  seated  before  a  rich 
(rothic  tower  —  her  attribute. 
The  picture  bears  the  date  1437, 
and  IS  in  the  Museum  at  Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

St.  Ursula.  See  Reliqcaby  of 
St.  Ur.su la. 

St.  Veronica.  A  picture  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the 
Flemish  painter,  and  one  of  his 
later  works.  It  represents  the 
saint  with  the  Sudarium  on  which 
the  countenance  of  Christ  is  im- 
pressed. The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Stadel  Institut  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany. 

St.  Winifred's  Well.  This  was 
once  the  roost  celebrated  holy 
well  in  Great  Britain.     It  was 


situated  in  Holywell  in  the  oooii. 
ty  of  Flint,  England.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing  legend:  "  Winifred,  a  noble 


?§ 


Bntisb  maiden  of  the  seventh 
century,  was  beloved  by  a  certain 
Prince  Cradocus.  She  repulsed 
his  suit,  and  he  in  revenge  cut 
off  her  head.  The  prince  was 
immediately  struck  d«9ui,  and  the 
earth  opening  swallowed  him  up. 
Winifred's  head  rolled  down  the 
hill,  and  from  the  spot  where  it 
rested  a  spring  gushed  forth.  St 
Bueno  pickea  up  the  head,  and 
re-united  it  to  tne  body,  so  that 
Winifred  lived  for  many  yean  a 
life  of  great  sanctity;  and  the 
spring  to  which  her  name  was 
given  became  famous  for  its  cnia- 
tive  powers."  The  Countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henr^  VIL, 
built  a  court-house  over  this  cele- 
brated well.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  visited  by  thou- 
sands, but  has  since  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect. 

St.  Zaccaria.  An  admired  church 
in  Venice,  Italy,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
facade  is  regarded  by  Fergiugon 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

St.  Zenobius,  Burial  of.  A  pictnie 
by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo  (I4ffl- 
1560),  the  Italian  painter,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  ch^B^vtuvrt. 
In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

St.  Zenobius  raising  a  dead  child. 
A  picture  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo 
(1482-1560),  the  ItaUan  painter, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

Sainte  Chapelle.  [Holv  Cha]>el.] 
A  small  but  beautiful  religious 
edifice  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris,  former- 
ly the  royal  chapel.  It  was  begun 
in  1244,  and  finished  in  1248.  It 
is  in  two  stories,  to  correspond 
with  the  doors  of  the  ancient 
palace.  The  upper  chapel  was 
for  the  royal  family,  and  the 
lower  for  the  servants.  This  chap- 
el is  attractive  from  its  historical 
associations  ss  well  as  from  tbt 
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delicacy  and  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture, which  is  Gothic,  and  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
existing  of  that  style.  It  was 
built  by  St.  Louis  for  the  recep- 
tion of  reliques  of  the  Saviour,  — 
the  crown  of  thorns,  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  and  the  spear- 
head which  pierced  our  Saviour's 
8ide.  The  stained-glass  windows 
of  the  chapel  are  very  splendid : 
four  of  them  are  illustrative  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  liouis  and  his  two  crusades. 
St.  Chapelle  is  said  to  now  pre- 
sent "  the  completest,  perhaps 
the  finest,  example  of  tne  reli- 
gious architecture  of  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century." 

4^  "It  only  wanta  increased  di- 
mensions to  merit  the  title  of  a  sub- 
lime specimen  of  Oothlc  art.** 

I'erffuston. 

Mabille  at  the  present  day  Is  so  well 
known,  both  In  France  and  m  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  so  frequented  by  people  or  fash- 
ion, by  princes  even,  who  In  their  pas- 
siige  through  the  city  visit  it  with  as 
much  interest  as  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Sainte  ChapeHe„  and  give  it  renown,  that 
to  CM  11  the  Ch&teau  des  Fleura  Its  brother 
is  to  confer  upon  it  the  lilKliest  eulogv. 

Larou$$et  Tran: 

Bainte  Clotilde.  The  chief  mod- 
em Gothic  church  in  Paris.  It 
was  begun  in  1846,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  £320,000.  The  style  is 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  has  two  conspicuous  spires, 
and  is  richly  ornamented. 

Sainte  Gudule.  A  cathedral 
church  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  It 
was  built  in  1273,  and  is  famous 
for  its  painted  windows,  statues, 
and  pulpit. 

Sainte  Trinity.  An  ancient  mo- 
nastic establishment  in  Caen, 
France,  founded  and  consecrated 
by  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  [Also  called 
Ahbaye  anx  Dames,] 

Sakki[rah,  Tablet  of .  See  Tablbt 
OF  SakkXkah. 

8aia  a  Crooe  Greca.  [Hall  of  the 
GreeK  CrossJ  A  noble  apart- 
ment in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


"  Wlioever  would  seek  for  the 
luxury  of  architecture  in  its  highest 
perfection  will  And  it  in  the  Hall  of  the 


Greek  Croas.  The  finest  materials  are 
used  to  embellish  the  noblest  propor- 
tions. .  .  .  Every  thing  is  rich,  airy,  and 
exhilaraUng."  BiUard. 

Sala  del  Cambio.  [Exchan^ 
Hall.]  A  building  in  Perugia, 
Italy,  once  an  exchange,  but  now 
no  longer  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  frescos  by 
Perugino  <1446-1524). 

This  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  Cam' 
bio,  a  kind  of  exchange  or  Kuildhall  of  the 
merchanta.  Perugino  was  intrusted  with 
Its  decoration  in  the  year  1500 

Taine,  TVoju. 

Sala  degli  Animali.  [HallofAni- 
mals.]  An  apartment  in  the  Vati- 
can, at  Rome,  containing  repre- 
sentations of  animals  in  marble 
and  alabaster. 


'*  The  Hall  of  Animals  Is  a  fresh 
revelation  of  the  resources  of  Oreek 
sculpture.  Here  is  a  motionless  me< 
nagerle  in  marble,  —  horses,  dogs,  cen- 
taurs, crocodiles,  wild  boars,  lions, 
bulls,  and  serpents.  In  some  cases  the 
colors  of  life  are  attempted,  .  .  .  tho 
general  effect  of  each  type  ia  given  with 
nice  discrimination.**  HiUard. 

Sala  della  Biga.  [Hall  of  the  Biga.  ] 
A  well-known  apartment  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome. 


"  The  Hall  of  the  Biga  la  a  cir- 
cular chamber  in  which  ia  preserved  a 
tepresentation  in  white  marble  of  an 
ancient  Biga,  or  cliariot,  with  two 
wheels.  Very  little  of  the  original 
work  remains ;  but  it  has  been  restored 
with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  forma  a 
curious  and  Interesting  object." 

Millard, 

Sala  di  Constantino.  [Hall  of  Con- 
stantinej  A  hall  in  the  Vatican 
Palace,  Rome,  adorned  with  fres- 
cos bv  the  pupils  of  Raphael, 
after  designs  oy  that  master. 

Sala  Ducale.  [Ducal  Hall.]  A 
room  in  the  Vatican  Palace,  in 
Rome,  in  which  the  popes  for- 
merly gave  audience  to  foreign 
princes. 

SalaBegia.  [Royal  Hall.]  A  room 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome,  used  as  a  hall  of  audience 
for  ambassadors. 

Salisbury  Cathedral.  A  famous 
church,  the  most  elegant  of  its 
kind  in  England,  at  Salisbury, 
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the  capital  of  Wiltshire.  It  was 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  spire,  which  is  greatly  ad- 
mired for  its  beauty,  is  more  than 
400  feet  in  height 

Salisbury  Court  Theatre.  Bee 
Duke's  Theatre. 

Salisbury  Craffs.  The  foremost, 
hut  not  the  highest,  of  a  precipi- 
tous range  of  hills  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Edinburgh,  and  south  of 
Holyrood  Palace.  They  are  said 
to  derive  their  name  from  the 
Earl  of  Salisburv,  who  was  with 
Edward  III.  in  his  expedition  to 
the  north.  The  rocks,  with  the 
buildings  upon  them,  give  to  the 
city  its  imposing  appearance. 
See  Arthur's  Seat  and  Caltov 
Hill. 

49*  "  Those  Salisbury  Crags  which 
overlook  Edinburgh  have  a  very  pe- 
culiar outline :  they  resemble  an  im- 
mense elephant  crouching  down.'* 

J/r8.  H*  B.  Stowe, 

Salisbury  Plain.  A  bare,  barren 
tract,  affording  pasturage  for 
sheep,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England. 
It  contains  the  druidical  remains 
of  Stonehenge,  and  is  associated 
also  with  the  hero  of  Hannah 
More's  popular  story  of  the 
"  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain." 


"  After  dinner,  we  walked  to 
Salisbury  Plain.  On  the  broad  downs, 
under  the  gray  sky,  not  a  house  was 
vittible,  nothing  but  Stonehenge,  which 
looked  like  a  group  of  brown  dwarfs 
In  the  wide  expanse.  Far  and  wide 
a  few  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
sprinkled  the  plain."    li.  W.  Emerson. 

Other  edifices  may  crowd  close  to  Its 
fnunUatlon,  and  people  may  tramp  as  they 
like  about  it;  but  (nUll  the  great  cathedral 
[St.  Haul's]  \s  as  quiet  and  !*erene  as  if  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  Saii$bttrv  Plain. 

Hawthorne. 

Sallust's  House  and  Qardens. 
[Lat.  Horti  Pretiosissimi.}  Cele- 
brated palace  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  ancient  Rome,  once 
belonging  to  the  historian  Sallust 
(8(J-34  B.C.),  and  after  his  death 
purchased  for  the  emperors. 
They  were  tlie  favorite  retreat  of 
Vespasian,  Nerva,  and  Aurelian. 
Many  tine  buildings  once  stood 
here,  which  were  destroyed  when 


Borne  was  taken  by  Alaiic,  A.D. 
410,  and  only  a  few  ruins  now  ie> 
main. 

Salon,  BL    See  Salook,  Thx. 

Salon  Carrtf.  In  the  Loufre, 
Paris.  Here  are  the  finest  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Spanish,  and  French  schools. 

Saloon,  The.  [Span.  El  Salon,]  A 
well-known  promenade  in  the 
Prado,  at  Madrid,  Spain.  It  is 
1,450  feet  in  length,  and  250  feet 
broad. 

45^"AflyoQ  enter  it  [the  Prado], 
you  find  yourself  in  a  auperb  wide 
opening  called  the  Saloon;  on  yoor 
right  hand  a  double  walk,  and  on  yoor 
left  first  the  place  where  carriages  pa- 
rade,  and  afterwards  another  douole 
walk,  the  whole  ornamented  with  foon^ 
tains  and  trees  and  statues.** 

George  Ticbnor. 

Salt  Fond.  A  natural  curiosity  in 
Giles  County,  Va.  It  is  described 
as  a  lake  of  "  fresh  water  sunk  in 
the  mountain  [Salt  Pond  Moun- 
tain] at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  S€$a,  and  is 
fed  by  no  visible  stream.  .  .  . 
The  lake  is  said  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarging  instead  of 
diminishing  since  1804,  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  It  is  with- 
out fish ;  and,  though  some  were 
placed  in  it,  tliey  have  disap- 
peared. Among  its  mysterious 
attractions  is  the  singular  fact 
that  its  depth  is  unfathomable,  — 
a  line  300  feet  in  depth  touched 
no  bottom.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
this  singular  lake  is  uu<U8cov- 
ered." 

Saltero's,  Don.  See  Don  Salts- 
uo's. 

Salp^tridre.  A  house  of  refuge 
and  hospital  for  poor,  insane, 
aged,  ana  incurable  women.  Bou- 
levard de  r  Hopital,  Paris.  It 
was  founded  under  Louis  XIV 


"This  magnificent  hospital, 
commonly  called  *  La  Salp^tri^re,'  ^ 
from  its  standing  on  ground  formerly 
occupied  as  a  saltpetre  manufiictorv,  — 
and  which  in  the  year  1082  contained 
nearly  10,000  poor,  Is  120  yards  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  by 
86  yards  more  than  the  fifth  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.**        Sir  Francis  B.  SoaA 
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My  neighbor  said  to  a  vulgar  creature 
who  was  dancing:  '"  Has  the  Salpitriere 
come  down  to  the  bul  du  TrOne  to-Uay  t  " 
—  **  No,  but  Mazas  ha«  emptied  itself  to- 
day Into  the  hal  du  TrOne.**  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  theui. 

Taine^  IVtuu. 

Saltram  Gallery.  An  interesting 
collection  of  paintings  formed 
chiefly  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  the  possession  of  the  £arl  of 
M  or  ley  at  his  country  seat,  Sal- 
tram,  in  Devonshire,  England. 

Saltram  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Morley,  near  Lyneham, 
England. 

Salutation,  The.  A  picture  by  Ma- 
riotto  Albertinelli  (1476?-1520?), 
and  considered  his  cfief  cVvitvre. 
In  the  Ufflzi  Gallery,' Florence, 
Italy. 

Salutation.  A  tavern  of  this  name, 
v/ell  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  situated  in  Tavi- 
stock Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Liondon.  The  name  Salutation 
was  ncit  confined  to  this  tavern. 
See  Salutation  and  Cat. 

There  hath  been  great  sale  and  utterance 

of  Wine, 
Besides  Beere,  and  Ale,  and  Ipocras  fine. 
In  every  country,  region,  and  nation. 
But  chiefly  in  Billingsgate,  at  the  8eUw 

tatioH. 

Ife»e$/rom  Barthohmew  Fayre. 

Salutation  and  Gat.  A  tavern  in 
Newgate  Street,  London,  resorted 
to  in  the  last  century.  Lamb  and 
Coleridge  met  here.  See  Salu- 
tation. 

For  roe,  I'm  much  concerned  I  cannot 

meet 
**  At  Salutation  7Viv<m,  Kewgate-street,** 
Your  notice,  like  your  verse,  so  sweet  and 

short ! 
If  longer,  I'd  sincerely  thank  you  for  it. 

Samuel  Riehardton. 

Salvation.  See  Fount  of  Salva- 
tion. 

Salvator  Hundi.  [The  Saviour  of 
the  World.  1  A  picture  bearing 
this  name,  oy  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(1469-1617),  the  Italian  painter. 
In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence, 
Italy. 

Salvator  Hundi.  A  head  of  Christ, 
represented  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  by  Jau  van  Eyck  (1370- 
1441).  the  Flemish   painter.     It 


bears  date   1438,  and  is  in  thd 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Samaritan.   See  Good  Samaritan. 

Samaritan  Synagogue.  This  little 
chapel,  in  which  the  few  remain- 
ing Samaritans  meet  to  worship, 
is  on  Mount  Gerizim,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.  The  priests 
exhibit,  but  do  not  allow  the 
visitor  to  touch,  a  very  valuable 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
they  believe  to  be  3,500  years 
old. 

Samian  Sibyl.  A  picture  by  Fran- 
cesco Barbieri,  called  Guercino 
(1590-lf)66).  In  the  Tribune  of 
the  Ufflzi,  Florence,  Italy. 

467"  "It  is  a  glorious  work.  With 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  volume, 
she  is  looking  up  with  a  face  fUU  of 
deep  and  cxpressivo  sadness.  A  pic- 
tnicsque  turban  is  twined  around  her 
head,  and  hands  of  pearls  gleam  amidst 
her  rich  dark  brown  tresses.  Her 
face  bears  the  softness  of  davming 
womanhood.'*  Bayard  Taylor. 

Samson  and  Delilah.  1.  A  pic- 
ture by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (1699- 
IGll),  and  considered  by  some 
one  of  Ills  finest  works.  It  is  in 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

2.  A  picture  by  Lucas  Cra- 
nach  (1472-1553),  a  German  paint- 
er. It  is  now  in  the  Ro^al  GaU 
lery  at  Augsburg,  Bavana. 

Samson  blinded  by  the  Philis- 
tines. A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (1(306-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  In  the  collection  of 
Count  Schonbom  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Samson  threatening  his  Father- 
in-law.  A  picture  by  B;embrandt 
van  Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  In  the  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia.  [Sometimes  called 
Prince  Adolphna  of  Gueldres  threat* 
eniny  his  imprisoned  father.] 

San  Agostino.  [St.  Angu.st1ne.] 
A  well-known  onnrch  at  Rome 
in  the  ]>iazza  of  the  same  nanjo. 


**  It  [8nn  Atrostino]  Is  n  trnnsi- 
tlonal  specimen  between  the  pillared 
styles,  whicli  were  then  struggling 
for  the  mastery.  It  may  either  bo 
regarded  as  the  laat  of  toe  old  rao% 
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or  the  first  of  the  new  style  which 
was  BO  soon  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  architectural  world.'* 

f<8TffU890tlt 

Ban  Carlo.  [St.  Charles.!  A  fa- 
mous opera-house  in  Naples,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe. 
It  was  first  opened  in  1737.  Hav- 
ing been  burned  down  in  the  ^ear 
1816,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  original 
fomi.  Some  of  the  chief  master- 
pieces of  music  were  first  brought 
oat  on  this  stage. 

49 '  '*  There  are  six  rows  of  boxes 
In  this  theatre:  the  house  is  magnifi- 
cent, the  light  is  not  strong,  not  daz- 
zling. The  science  of  humoring  the 
eye,  and  indeed  all  the  senses,  is  well 
understood  here.  They  do  not  heap 
the  audience  together,  as  at  the  '  Grand 
Op^ra,'  or  at  the  *  Itallens '  In  Paris.*' 

T<Unet  Trant, 

Ban  Francesco.  1.  A  beautiful 
and  remarkable  building  of  Assi- 
si,  Italy,  so  called  from  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  men- 
dicant monks,  called  Francis- 
cans. This  interesting  convent 
is  now  suppressed. 

Worn  with  traT<>l,  tired  and  lame, 
To  At8l8i*t  wsIIh  I  c«ime : 
Sad,  nnd  Aili  of  honiesick  fkncies, 
I  addrettHed  me  to  St.  Frnneiv. 

T.  W.  Panont, 

2.  The  hermitage  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, situated  in  a  picturesque 
gorge  near  the  convent  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi,  Italy,  and 
remarkable  as  the  solitary  re- 
treat of  St.  Francis. 

Ban  Giorgio.  An  important  and 
noted  church  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Venice,  Italy. 

Ban  Giorgio-in-Velabro.  A  church 
in  Rome,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  and  which 
has  l)een  several  times  rebuilt. 
For  the  origin  of  the  name  see 
Vela  BRUM. 

jQS*  "  8t.  Oeorge  and  the  dragon, 
and  his  martyrdom,  are  the  usual  sub- 
jects  in  the  many  churches  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  His  church  nt  Rome,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  called  from  its 
situation  San  Giorgio-in-Velabro,  was 
built  bv  I^)  II.  in  682.  In  a  casket 
tinder  tnc  altar  is  preserved,  as  a  pre- 
cious relic,  a  fhigmeat  of  his  banner; 


and  on  the  Taoli  of  the  apsis  la  aa  «■- 
cient  painting,  the  copy  of  a  more  aa- 
dent  mosaic,  which  once  existed  ihfre. 
In  the  centre  stands  the  Redeemer  be- 
tween the  Virgin  and  8U  PeUr;  oa 
one  side,  &L  Oeorge  on  horseback  with 
his  palm  as  martyr,  and  hi«  sbtDdanl 
as  Uie  *Red-cro«  Knight;*  on  the 
other  side,  Bt.  Sebastiaii  standiag, 
bearded,  and  with  one  long  arruw/ 


San  Gioranni,  Baptistery  of.    See 

BAPTISTSBY  of  SaK  GlOVAXXL 

San  GioTaxmi  e  San  Paolo.  A 
noted  church  in  Venice,  enscted 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

M3f  **  Their  famous  church  at  Vexk> 
ice,  the  SS.  Oiovannl  e  Paolo,  cao  nertrr 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  lio 
gered  around  iu  wondrooa  and   pre- 
cious monuments.**         Jfr«.  ^«M«eioa. 

San  Giovanni,  Porta.  See  Pobta 
Sak  GiovAMia. 

San  Gregorio.  A  church  !n  Rome, 
founded  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  so  named  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
monk  in  the  adjoining  monastery. 
The  church  contains  in  one  of  its 
chapels  the  two  celebrated  riral 
frescos  by  Guido  and  Domeni- 
chino,  of  which  Annibal  Caracci 
said  that  the  work  of  Gnido  was 
that  of  the  master,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  Domenichino  the  work 
of  the  scholar  who  knew  mora 
than  the  master. 

San  Udefonso.    See  Granja,  La. 

San  Jacinto.  A  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  noted  as  be- 
ing the  vessel  into  which  Mason 
and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries, were  forcibly  taken  by 
her  commander,  Capt.  Wilkes, 
from  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1861. 

San  Juan  d'TJlloa.  A  famous  for- 
tress now  more  than  250  years 
old,  commanding  the  liarbor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

San  Ijorenzo.  A  famous  chun^h 
in  Florence,  Italy,  conserratwi 
by  8t,  Ambrose  in  37;i,  rebnili 
hy  Bruiielleschi  and  Antonio  Ma^ 
netti.  This  church  contains  the 
famous  monuments  of  the  Med> 
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cis,   executed   by  Michael    An- 
gelo. 


'*  No  church  can  be  Areer  Arom 
bad  la«te  than  this  one;  and  there  is 
no  faltfc  construction,  nor  any  thing  to 
olfeud  the  most  fastidiouii." 

FerguBton* 

Ban  IflOrenzo.  See  Mabtyrdom 
OF  Sam  Lokenzo. 

San  liorenzo  fuori  le  Murlk.  [St. 
Laurence  without  the  Wails.l 
One  of  the  seven  basilicas  oi 
Borne,  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Ti- 
Toli.  The  basilica  is  now  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  San  Lorenzo,  the 
sreat  modem  public  cemetei*y  of 
Kome. 

San  Lorenzo  in  Lndnil.  A  well- 
known  church,  situated  on  the 
Gorso,  Rome. 

Ban  Luoa,  Aooademia  di.  See 
St.  Luke. 

San  Marco.  A  well-known  mo- 
nastic establishment  in  Florence, 
Italy,  now  used  as  a  museum, 
and  containing  some  fine  fres- 
cos. 

San  Marco,  Piazza.  See  St. 
Makk's  Square. 

Ban  Michele.  A  famous  monas- 
tery crowning  an  eminence  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Turin,  Italy. 
See  also  Ob  San  Michele. 

Ban  Miniate  al  Monte.  A  cele- 
brated and  beautiful  church  near 
Florence,  Italy,  so  named  after 
the  Florentine  St.  Miniato  (or  S. 
Hinias),  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  under  Decius,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  254.  The 
place   now   servcH   as  a  burial- 

§;round  —  a    Florentine    Campo 
kinto. 


"A  mass  of  buildings  conspicu- 
ous from  their  position  and  castellated 
appearance.  The  church,  parts  of 
which  belong  to  the  eleventh  century. 
Is  an  imposing  structure,  and  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  built  of  the  tng- 
ments  of  ancient  Roman  edifices,  which, 
when  wc  compare  their  original  destl> 
nation  with  their  present  position,  re- 


mind us  of  a  palimpsest  manuscript, 
from  which  a  hymn  to  Apollo  has  been 
expunged,  and  a  holy  legend  written 
in  Its  place."  HiUard. 

Who,  that  remembers  Florence,  does 
not  remember  well  the  San  Miniato-in- 
Mmte  towering  on  Its  loay  eminence 
above  the  city,  and  visible  along  the 
Luuk'  Arno  ftrom  tlie  Ponte  alle  Orazie  to 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja  ?       Jin.  Jameton, 

Flrod  with  the  patriots*  zeal, 
Where  Sttn  Miniato" t  glow 
Smiled  down  upon  the  foe. 
Till  Treason  won  the  gates  that  mocked 
the  invader's  steel.       C  P.  Cratuh, 

San  Fancrazio.  [St.  Pancras.l  An 
ancient  church  in  Rome,  Italy. 
It  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Pamphill.  The  church  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
restored  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teresting events.  In  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849  by  the  French,  the 
building  was  taken  by  storm. 

As  they  passed 
The  gate  of  San  Panerasio^  human  blood 
Flowed  ankle-high  about  them,  and  dead 

men 
Choked  the  long  street  with  gashed  and 

gory  piles.  WMUiar, 

Ban  Paolo  fuori  le  MurlL.  [St. 
Paul's  without  the  Walls.]  One 
of  the  ^eat  churches  of  Kome. 
The  onsinal  temple,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  mon- 
uments of  the  early  Ghurcn,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius  in  386  to  com- 
memorate the  mart3nrdom  of  St. 
Paul,  and  in  which  Christian 
worship  had  been  performed  un- 
interruptedly for  1,500  years,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  July  16,  1824. 
A  splendid  edifice,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor ,has  since 
been  built  upon  the  same  site, 
which  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  opened 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854. 


'  The  very  abandonment  of  this 
huge  pile  standing  in  solitary  grandeur 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  one 
source  of  its  value.  ...  It  remained 
genuine,  though  bare,  as  8.  ApoUinare 
fai  Classe,  at  Ravenna,  the  city  emi< 
nently  of  unspoiled  basilicas.*' 

Carffinal  WUeman. 


**  The  church  of  Ban  Paolo  (tiori 
le  Murk  was  almost  an  exact  counter- 
part of  Bt.  Peter's,  both  in  design  and 
dimensions.    The  only  important  vari« 
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ationt  were,  that  the  transept  wm  made 
of  the  same  width  as  the  central  nave, 
and  that  the  pillars  separating  the  nave 
ft-om  the  Hide  aisles  were  Joined  hy 
arches  instead  of  hy  a  horizontal  archi- 
trave. Both  these  were  undoubted  ina- 
Sroveroents ;  the  flret  giving  space  and 
ignlty,  the  latter  not  only  adding 
height,  hut  giving  It.  together  with 
lightness,  that  apparent  strength  requi- 
site to  support  the  high  wall  placed 
over  the  pillars."  Fergu99on. 

Ban  Paolo,  Porta  dl.  See  Porta 
Di  San  Paolo. 

Ban  Pietpo  in  Montorio.  A  well- 
known  and  interesting  church  in 
Rome  founded  by  Conatantine  the 
Great,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Tlie  name  Montorio 
(Monte  d'Oro)  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  yellowish  sand 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 

Ban  PietPO  in  Vincoli.  [St.  Peter 
in  Chains.]  A  celebrated  church 
in  Rome,  on  the  Esnulline  Hill, 
near  the  Baths  of  Titus;  origi- 
nally founded,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  Theodora,  sister  of 
Hermes,  prefect  of  Rome,  A.D. 
109;  but  probably  built  by  the 
Empress  Eiuioxia,  wife  of  Val- 
entinian  III.,  who  placed  in  it 
one  of  the  famous  chains  with 
which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  bound,  and  which  now 
gives  to  this  church  its  great  at- 
traction to  Catholic  pilgrims. 
The  chains  are  in  fragments, 
many  links  having  been  broken 
off  and  sent  as  presents  to  differ- 
erent  monarchs.  The  longest  is 
some  five  feet.  They  are  not 
publicly  exhibited  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, on  the  1st  of  August  and  the 
following  eight  days.  The  church 
contains  Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
brated statue  of  Moses. 

l^ir*'  Sun  PIt'tro  in  Vincoli  is  one 
of  the  noblest  churchfH  in  llome,  cora- 
pii!»im<  a  navo  f*epftrate(l  from  two 
liisU's  by  tUitod  marble  columns  of  the 
l;oric  order."  J/iUard. 

^an  Placido.    See  Martyrdom  of 
San  Placido  and  Santa  Flavia. 

Ban  Bocco,  Scuola  di.    A  building 
in   Venice,  erected  in    the   six- 


teenth century,  containing  some 
of  the  best  works  of  Tintoretta 
and  other  Venetian  painters. 

9^  "  Among  other  buildingw  of  this 
date  [the  fiixteenlh  century],  the  p*l»- 
tial  frftternity-hou»e»  —  the  •o-c*ik4 
schools  —  take  foremost  rank ;  m  for 
example  the  superb  Scuol*  di  Saa 
Rocco,  extravagantly  adorned  with 
colored  marble  WHiDscoating  and  a 
wealth  of  pUstic  ornament.'* 

Lubke. 

San  Sebastiano.  [St.  Sebastian.] 
A  Roman  basilica,  or  metropoli- 
tan church,  situated  about  two 
miles  beyond  thegate  of  tiie  same 
name,  on  the  Via  Appia.  See 
DoMiNB  Quo  Vadis  and  Cata- 
combs. 

Ban  Sebastiano,  Porta  di.  See 
Porta  di  San  Sebastlojo. 

B&n,  Btone  of.    See  Stone  of  Sis. 

San  Vitale.  A  celebrated  ByzaD> 
tine  church  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
containing  some  fine  mosaics.  It 
was  erected  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  has  undergone  great  restora- 
tions. 

Bancho  Fanza  and  the  Dueheu. 

A  picture  by  Charles  Robert  Lea- 
lie  (1794-1859).  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

Banota  Banctomm.  [Holy  of  Ho- 
lies.] A  celebrated  Gothic  chap- 
el in  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  containing  a 
famous  portrait  of  the  Saviour,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  attribuial 
by  the  faithful  to  St.  Luke,  and 
.said  to  be  an  exact  likeness  of 
Christ  at  the  age  of  12.  This 
chapel  is  regarded  as  so  extreme- 
ly sacred  that  no  one  but  the 
pope  can  officiate  in  it;  and  it  is 
only  open  even  to  the  clergy  on 
the  day  before  Palm  Sunday. 
See  Holy  ok  Holies. 

Sanctuary,  The.  A  picture  by  Sir 
Edwin  Land.seer  (li«»-1873),  the 
most  celebrate<l  modern  painter 
of  animals.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  1**2,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Queen  Victoria.  Iti 
motto  was  taken  from  the  poem 
of  Loch  Maree :  — 
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**  Poor  hunted  hart!  the  iwinftal  straggle 

o'er. 
How  blent  the  shelter  of  that  Island  shore ! 
There  while  he  sube,  his  panting  heart  to 

roflt, 
Nor   hound  nor  hanter   shall   his   lair 

mulesL'* 

Bandrinsham  Hall.  The  seat  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  far  from 
Lynn,  England. 

Bans  Bouci.  A  famous  palace  in 
Uie  vicinity  of  Potsdam,  near  Ber- 
lin, Prassia.  It  was  huilt  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (1712-1786), 
and  was  his  favorite  residence. 
Voltaire  lived  here  for  a  time. 
The  name  Philosopher  of  Sans 
Soiici  was  eiven  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral political  and  philosophical 
treatises. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  pity  lYederlo, 
environed  with  that  cluster  of  Philoso- 
phers: doubtless  he  meant  rather  well; 
yet  the  French  at  Kosbach,  with  gone  in 
their  hands,  were  but  a  small  matter, 
compared  with  these  French  in  Sims 
Sovei.  Carlyie. 

Nay,  what  is  better,  I  have  not  the 
trouble  of  entertaining  them.  My  estate 
is  a  perfect  San*  Souei,  where  eveiy  one 
does  as  he  pleuses,  and  no  one  troubles 
the  owner.  Irving. 

Potsdam,  thou  cradle  of  a  line  of  kings, 

aulet  in  thy  greatness,  a  historic  crown 
ests  well  upon  thee  and  on  8am$ouci^ 
The  home  of  him  whom  sternly  gained  re- 
nown 
Calls  **  Great"  forever. 

ArOuirwmBapp. 

Banta  Annunzlata.  A  noted 
church  in  Florence,  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  but  has  undergone  restora- 
tions. It  contains,  among  other 
cliapels,  one  of  the  Annunciation 
built  by  Pietro  de  Medici. 


M 


It  [the  obapel]  la  a  very  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture — a  sort  of 
eanopy  of  marble,  supported  on  pillars ; 
and  lU  magnificence  within,  in  marble 
and  silver,  and  all  manner  of  holy  dec- 
oration, is  quite  indescribable/' 

JIaiBthome. 


"In  the  inner  part  of  this  chap- 
el Is  preserved  a  miraculous  picture  of 
the  *  SanUfudma  Annunzlata '  painted 
by  angels,  and  held  in  such  holy  repute 
that  ^0,000  have  lately  been  expended 
In  providing  a  new  crown  for  the  sa- 
ered  penonago  repreaented.'* 

Hawthorne. 


After  dimmer  we  went  to  the  church  o( 
iinatmrtofa,  wliere  the  Duke  and  liia 
Court  were  at  their  devotions;  for  here  is 
a  shrine  that  dos  Kreate  miracles  [proved] 
by  innumerable  votive  tablets,  ^c,  cov. 
erlng  almost  the  wailes  of  the  whole 
church.  This  is  the  image  of  Gabriel 
Who  Hiiluted  the  Bl.  Virgin,  and  wliivli 
the  artist  performed  so  well  he  was  in  de- 
spair of  finishing  the  VirKlu's  face,  wliere*- 
UDon  It  was  miracuiuusly  don  fur  him 
whilst  he  slept;  but  others  say  it  was 
pahited  by  St  Luke  himself.  Whoever  it 
was,  infinite  is  the  devotion  of  both  sexes 
to  it.  Jdm  Evelyn,  1M4 

Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe.  A 
famous  Byzantine  church  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Classis,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bavenna,  Italy,  datmg  from  the 
sixth  century. 


"  A  vast  lonely  structure,  bear- 
ing ita  huge  long  back  against  the  low 
horizon,  like  some  monster  antedilu- 
vian saurian,  the  fit  denizen  of  this 
marsh  world.  It  is  the  venerable  Ba- 
ailica  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Clasae.*' 

TroHop€, 


*'0n  the  spot  where  be  [St. 
ApoUinarla  of  Ravenna]  suffered,  about 
634  years  afterwarda,  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  honor  the  magnificent 
baallica  of  Bt.  ApolUnaris-ln-Classe.  It 
is  still  seen  standing  In  the  midst  of  a 
solitary  marshy  plain  near  Ravenna, 
aurrounded  with  rlcc-grounds,  and  on 
the  verge  of  that  vast  melancholy  pine- 
forest  made  famous  in  the  works  of 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  and  Byron." 

Mr9.  Jameton. 

Santa  Casa.  [The  Holy  House.] 
A  celebrated  religious  sanctuary 
in  the  church  of  the  same  name 
in  the  city  of  Loreto,  Italy.  For 
five  centuries  it  has  l>een  a  centre 
of  pilgrimage,  its  fame  and  sanc- 
tity drawing  crowds  of  votiiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  a  small  brick  house, 
enclosed  in  a  marble  casing,  and 
contains  the  statue  of  the  virgin 
[Our  Lady  of  Loretto],  said  to 
nave  been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke 
from  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon. 
According  to  the  Romish  legend, 
the  Casa  Santa  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Vir^n,  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Incarnation, 
and  the  place  where  the  f^oly 
Family  found  shelter  after  the 
flight  out  of  E^ypt.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  trans- 
ported from  Nazareth  by  angelSf 
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and  finally  deposited,  in  1290,  on 
the  spot  it  now  occupies. 


"  Every  one  knows  the  story  of 
the  House  of  Loreto.  The  devotion  of 
one-half  the  world,  and  the  ridicule 
of  the  other  half,  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  strange  story,  written  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  round  the 
walls  of  that  remarkable  sanctuary. 
But  the  *  wondrous  flitting'  of  the 
Holy  House  is  not  the  feature  in  its 
history  which  is  most  present  to  the 
pilgrims  who  frequent   it.     It  is  re> 

Srded  by  them  simply  as  an  actual 
igment  of  the  Holy  Land,  sacred  as 
the  very  spot  on  which  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  was  announced  and 
begun.  In  proportion  to  the  sincerity 
and  extent  oi  this  belief  Is  the  venera- 
tion which  attaches  to  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  frequented  sanctu- 
ary in  Christendom.'*      J>ean  Stanley, 

4^  "  Nazareth  was  taken  by  Sultan 
Khalil  in  1291,  when  he  stormed  the 
last  reAigo  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Acre.  From  that 
time,  not  Nazareth  only,  but  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  closed  to  the  devo- 
tions of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  were 
expelled  from  Asia,  and  in  Europe  the 
spirit  of  the  crusades  was  extinct.  But 
the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of 
the  events  of  the  Sacred  History —  the 
superstitious  craving  to  win  for  prayer 
the  favor  of  consecrated  localities  —  did 
not  expire  with  the  crusades.  Can  we 
wonder,  that,  under  such  ci  rcumstanoes, 
there  should  have  arisen  the  feeling, 
the  desire,  the  belief,  that,  if  Mahomet 
could  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the 
mountain  must  come  to  Mahomet?  The 
house  of  Loretto  is  the  petrl&ction,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  '  last  sigh  of  the  cru- 
sades.' "  I>ean  Stanley, 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  chair  [Shake- 
speare's], tliat  it  partakes  something  of  the 
volatile  nature  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Lo- 
retto, or  the  flylntt  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter;  for,  though  sokl  some  few 
year:*  since  to  a  northern  princess,  yet, 
strange  to  tell.  It  has  found  its  way  back 
again  to  the  old  chimney-comer.     Irving, 

Thou  sce'st  my  father's  house,  so  German, 

there, 
As  if  in  airy  flight  such  angel-i>air, 
An  bore  Loretto't  house  of  charity. 
Bight  frmn  the  Ubino  had  brought  thee 

o'er  the  sen. 

Grtnf  von  Auenperg,  Trans. 

Forms,  features,  worshipped  while  we 

breathe  or  move, 
Be,  oy  some  spirit  uf  your  dreaming  hour, 
Bonie,  like  Loretto's  chapel^  through  the 

air 
To  the  green  land  I  sing,  then  wake :  you'll 

find  them  there. 

FUz-Oreene  UaOeek, 


I  scanned 
That  house  walled  round  with  sculptured 

forms  divine. 
Labor  Illustrious  of  a  Tuscan  hand. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Of  song-raised  temples  we  have  heard  ere 

now: 
Lo,  here  a  visible  hymn  In  marble  gravtail 

Atdireifde  Vtrt. 

Santa  Conversaalone.  [The  Holy 
Conversation.]  A  name  given  to 
a  st;vle  of  representations  of  the 
Hacionna,  or  the  Holy  Family,  in 
which  numerous  fieures  are 
ffrouped  around  the  virgin  and 
Chile,  usually  amid  retired  and 
beautiful  country  landscapes. 
Palma  Vecchio  (1475-1528)  seems 
to  have  invented  the  lareer  form 
of  this  composition,  of  wnich  fre- 
quent examples  are  found  among 
his  works. 

Santa  Croce.  [Holy  CrossJ  A 
famous  church  of  the  Black  Friars 
in  Florence,  Italy.  As  a  favorite 
place  of  interment  of  the  Floren- 
tines, it  has  often  been  styled  the 
"Westminster  Abbey"  of  the 
city. 

4^  "  In  Santa  Croce,  as  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  present  dcstinction 
of  the  building  [as  a  place  of  intenncnt] 
was  no  part  of  the  original  design.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  by  siiocldent, 
that  in  the  vault  of  the  Buonarotti  was 
laid  Michael  Angelo;  In  the  vault  of 
tlie  Viviani,  the  preceptor  of  one  of 
their  house,  Galileo,  from  these  two 
burials  the  church  gradually  becsLine 
the  recognized  shrine  of  Italian  ge- 
nius." Dean  Stanley. 

49*  "This  morning  ...  to  the 
church  of  Banta  Croce,  the  great  monu- 
mental deposit  of  Florentine  worthiea. 
...  I  threw  my  eyes  about  the  chur^, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that.  In 
spite  of  Its  antiquity,  its  size.  Its  archi- 
tecture, 4ts  painted  windows,  its  tomhs 
of  great  men  and  all  the  reverence  and 
interest  that  broods  over  them.  It  Ls  not 
an  impressive  edifice.  Any  little  Nor- 
man church  in  England  would  inipreea 
me  as  much  or  more."         HdwtAort^A. 

49"  '*  This  church  of  Santa  Crooe 
contains  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  as- 
semblf^fe  of  the  dead  in  Europe." 

Mme,  de  StaeL 

In  Santa  Croee^iholy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holler,  dust  which  Is 
Even  in  Itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the 

and  this 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Wliich  have  relapsed  to  chaos :— here 

pose 
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Angeln'n,  A1flerl*8  bon<>8,  and  hfs. 
The  starry  Galileo,  wiiii  his  woes: 
Here    Machlaveltr«    eartli,    returned  to 
whence  It  roee.  Bytnn. 

Henceforward,  Dante!  now  my  soul  is 
sore 
Thai  thine  Is  better  comforted  of  scorn. 
And  looks  down  from  tne  stars  hi  fuller 
cure. 
Than  when,  in  Santa  Croee  church,  for- 
lorn 
Of  any  corpse,  the  architect  and  hewer' 
Did  pue  the  empty  marbles  as  thy  tomb ! 

Mr*.  Brouming. 

There's  a  verse  he  set 
In  Santa  Croee  to  her  memory. 

Jirt.  Browning. 

Santa  Croee  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
are  lame  copies  after  a  divine  model. 

Emenon. 

Banta  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme. 
[Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem.]  One 
of  the  great  Roman  basilicas.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Title  of 
the  True  Ci'osJt  (Titulus  Crucis),  — 
a  plank  of  wood  bearing  the  in- 
scription in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latm,  Jesus  Nazarene  King, — 
deposited  here  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  and  from  the  earth  from 
Jerusalem  which  was  brought 
and  mixed  with  the  foundations 
of  the  church. 


"  The  Church  of  SanU  Croee  in 
Qerusalemme  stands  on  the  lonely  ex- 
panse of  the  Bsqulline  Hill,  close  by 
the  walls  of  Rome,  .  .  .  built  by  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantlne  the 
Great.  Unspeakable  are  the  obligations 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  lies  under  to 
this  exemplary  saint  and  empress,  not 
only  for  bringing  into  the  world  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  but  for  going 
all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  on  purpose 
to  make  the  discovery  of  the  True 
Cross  ^whicb  nobody  on  the  spot  had 
been  able  to  find  for  300  years),  and 
bringing  it  to  this  church,  where  every 
true  believer  may  see  it."    C.  A,  Eaton. 

Banta  CnUa.  [The  Holy  Cradle.] 
A  relic  preserved  in  a  costly  reli- 
quary in  the  Basilica  of  'Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  devout  to  be  the 
identical  cradle  in  which  the  Sav- 
iour was  carried  into  Egypt.  It 
is  publicly  exhibited  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Bant'  Elmo.    See  St.  Elmo. 

Banta  Felicitlt.  See  Mabtyrdom 
OF  Santa  FelicitX. 

Santa   Flavla.     See  Martybdom  I 


OF  San  Placido  and  Santa  Yu^ 

VIA. 

Santa  Iiiparata.  See  Santa  Ma- 
ria DSL  FlORJS. 

Santa  Maria.  One  of  the  three 
vessels  with  which  Columbus  set 
sail  for  America.  The  Santa  Ma- 
via  was  commanded  bv  Columbus 
in  person.  These  little  ships  set 
sail  from  Palos,  Spain,  on  the  3d 
of  August,  1492. 

SB^  "The  departure  from  Plulos, 
where,  a  few  days  before,  be  had  begged 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water 
for  his  wayworn  child,  —  his  final  fare- 
well to  the  Old  World  at  the  Canaries, 

—  bis  entrance  upon  the  trade-winds, 
which  then,  for  the  fin»t  time,  filled  a 
European  sail,  —  the  portentous  varia- 
tion of  the  needle,  never  before  ob- 
served,—  the  fearful  course  westward 
and  westward,  dav  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  over  the  unknown  ocean, — 
the  mutinous  and  ill-apiicased  crew ;  — 
at  length,  when  hope  had  turned  to  de- 
spair in  every  heart  but  one,  the  tokens 
of  land,  —  the  cloud-banks  on  the  west- 
eni  horizon, — the  logs  of  drift-wood, 

—  the  fresh  shrub,  floating  with  its 
leaves  and  berries,  —  the  flocks  of  land- 
birds, — the  shoals  of  Ash  that  inhabit 
shallow  water,—  the  indescribable  smell 
of  the  shore,  —  the  mysterious  presenti- 
ment that  seems  ever  to  go  before  a 
great  event,  —  and  finally,  on  that  ever- 
memorable  night  of  the  12tb  of  October, 
1492,  the  moving  light  seen  by  the 
sleepless  eye  of  the  great  discoverer 
himself,  f^om  the  deck  of  the  Banta 
Maria,  and  in  the  morning  the  real,  un- 
doubted land,  swelling  up  from  the 
bonom  of  the  deep,  with  its  plains,  and 
hills,  and  foredis,  and  rocks,  and 
strcamH,  and  stmnge  new  races  of  men ; 

—  these  are  incidents  in  which  the  au- 
thentic history  of  the  discovery  of  our 
Continent  excels  the  specious  wonders 
of  romance,  as  much  as  gold  excels  tin- 
sel, or  the  sun  in  the  heavena  out- 
shines the  flickering  taper.** 

E.JSvereU, 

Santa  Maria  ad  Mart3rTeB.  See 
Pantheon. 

Santa  Maria  defi^li  Angeli.  [Holy- 
Mary  of  the  Angels.l  A  Komah 
church  bu)H  by  Michael  Angelo 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 


4btf*  "  One  of  the  Inrgcst  and  hand- 
PomcHt  churches  in  Rome.  It  is  Dio- 
cletian's bathing-room.  Immense  col- 
umns, each  a  single  block  of  granitCi 
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still  stand  proadly  and  nnchanged  from 
hiB  time.  In  this  church  thore  is  some- 
thing very  plcnsant  and  refreshing,  as 
If  one  were  in  the  open  air  under  the 
shade  of  the  pine-trcee ,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  is  so  solitary,  solemn,  really 
Catholic!  The  walls  display  some  of 
the  finest  paintings.  Here  is  Domeni- 
chino's  *  8t.  Sebastian,'  and  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti'B  *  BapUsm  of  Christ.* " 

Hant  ChrUtian  Andersen. 

Santa  Maria  del  Geauiti.  [St. 
Mary  of  the  Jesuits.]  A  chnrcb 
iu  Venice,  Italy.  It  contains  an 
"  Assumption "  by  Tintoretto, 
and  a  *' Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence" by  Titian.  [Called  also 
S,  Maria  AssuiUa.] 


**In  order  to  see  this  taste  in 
fill!  display,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
Qiisu,  .  .  .  the  central  monument  of 
tho  society  fthe  Jesuits],  built  by  Vign- 
olles  and  Jacques  deila  Porta  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  grand  pagan  renaissance  perpetu- 
ates llBclf  hero,  but  with  modincations. 
.  .  .  With  the  solidity  of  its  founda- 
tion and  the  soundness  of  its  forms, 
with  the  pompous  mtOcsty  of  Its  pilas- 
ters crowned  with  gilded  capitals,  its 
painted  domes  eddying  with  grand  fig- 
ures, ita  paintings  framed  in  with  bor- 
derings  of  sculptured  gold,  .  .  .  this 
churcn   resembles  a  magnificent  ban- 

Sucting  hall,  some  regal  hotel  de  vilU 
eckeu  out  with  all  its  silver  and  glass 
...  to  receive  a  monarch  and  do  him 
the  honors  of  a  city."       Taine^  Trans. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  [Holy 
Mary  of  the  Flower.]  The  cathe- 
dral or  Duomo  of  Florence,  Italy, 
begun  in  1294,  and  finished  by 
Bninelleschi  in  1446.  It  is  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  lily  in 
the  city  arms  of  Florence,  which 

J  perpetuates  the  tradition  of  its 
laving  been  founded  in  a  flowery 
field.  The  cuix>la  is  one  of  the 
largest  domes  in  the  world,  and 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  of 
St.  Peter's.  Many  eminent  ar- 
chitects were  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  church,  among 
whom  in  particular  Giotto  may 
be  mentioned,  by  whom  the  fa- 
muuH  campanile,  or  bell -tower, 
was  designed.  When  Michael 
Angelo  was  asked  to  make  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  excel  that  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  he  said 
that  he  would  make  ''its  sister, 
greater,  but  not  more  beautiful.'' 


MG^  "  Am  patroness  of  Florence  In 
her  own  rlgnt,  the  Virgin  bears  the 
title  of  Satita  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  In 
this  character  she  holds  a  flower,  gener- 
ally a  rose,  or  is  In  the  act  of  prcacntlng 
It  to  the  Child."  Mrs.  Jamemn. 

4G^"  Florence  extended  her  walla 
for  the  third  time.  Amolfo  de  Lapo. 
the  famous  architect,  began  to  bmla 
the  churches  which  yet  stand  there 
as  the  greatest  and  finest,  and  among 
them,  most  distinguished  of  all,  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore.  He  built  it  In  a  new 
style, —the  Gothic,  or  aa  the  Italiaoa 
called  it,  the  German,  the  fVce  upward- 
rising  proportions  of  which  took  the 
place  of  the  more  heavy  and  wide- 
spreading  dimensions  in  which  they 
bad  been  built  hitherto." 

Orimm,  TVana. 


"Aronnd  the  Duomo,  there  la 
strife  and  bustle  at  all  times :  crowda 
come  and  go ;  men  buy  and  sell ;  boy« 
laugh  and  quarrel ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  there  is  the  Duomo  unharmed  and 
unpolluted,  at  the  same  time  a  prayer 
ana  poem."  Pascartl,  TVaitt. 

40^  "  The  charm  of  the  past  In  Flor- 
ence is  like  the  beauty  of  the  maJeatle 
Duomo."  I\iscarely  Trails. 


"  Among  the  greatest  and  moat 

complete  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  ia 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiori,  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of  the  larigest 
and  finest  churches  produced  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  — as  far  as  mere  grandeur 
of  conception  goes,  perhaps  the  very 
host,  though  considerably  marred  in 
execution  from  defects  of  style  which 
are  loo  apparent  in  every  part." 

Fergusson. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fopolo.  A  church 
in  Rome,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed m  1099. 


^ '  *'  A  church  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, modernized  by  Bernini,  but  still 
impressive.  Wide  arcades  in  rows 
separate  the  great  nave  fh>m  the  leeaer 
ones,  and  the  effect  of  these  bold  eurvea 
Is  grave  and  grand." 

B.  Taintt  Trans. 

Santa  Maria  deU'  Ara  CobU.  See 
Aka  Cosli. 

Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  [Our 
Lady  of  Salvation.]  A  noble 
and  conspicuouH  church  in  Ven- 
ice, Italy,  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
fronting  on  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
is  a  votive  church,  having  been 
built  as  an  offering  to  the  Vixgia 
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for  having  stayed  a  pestilence 
■which  v/as  devastating  the  city, 
from  which  circumstance  the 
chiircli  takes  its  name. 

Vnien  At  last  that  boat  darted  forth 
upon  tho  breadth  of  silver  sea,  across 
which  tli«  nruiit  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
flushed  Tvlth  Irs  sanguine  veins,  looks  to 
the  snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady  </  Salvation, 
It  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  should  be 
80  deeply  entranced  by  the  visionary 
charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful  and  so 
strange,  as  to  forget  the  darker  truths  of 
Its  history  and  its  being.  AuUin. 

Banta  Maria  di  Botonda.  See 
Pantheon. 

Santa  Maria  Glorioaa  dei  Frari 
See  F&Aiu,  etc. 

Banta  Maria  in  Trastevere.  A 
church  in  Rome,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  city  conse- 
crated to  the  Virgin.  It  was 
founded  by  St.  Caflxtus  in  224, 
and  was  in  early  times  known  as 
Fons  Olei,  from  a  spring  of  oil 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
birth.  The  church  was  after- 
Mrards  rebuilt,  and  has  since  been 
largely  altered. 

Banta  Maria  Maggiore.  [St.  Mary 
the  Greater.]  One  of  the  princi- 
pal Roman  churches,and  thethird 
in  rank.  It  was  founded  A.D.  352, 
by  Pope  Liberius, — hence  often 
styled  the  Liberian  Basilica,— &ud 
was  originally  called  S.  Maria  ad 
Nives,  ^om  a  legend  that  it  was 
founded  in  fulfilment  of  a  vision 
representing  a  fall  of  snow  which 
covered  the  precise  space  to  be 
occupied.  This  legend  is  the  sub- 
ject of  two  fine  pictures  by  Murillo 
in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid.  The 
basilica  afterwards  took  its  pres- 
ent name  from  being  the  principal 
of  all  the  churches  of  Rome  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  This  basili- 
ca is  one  of  those  which  possesses 
a  Porta  Santa. 


"The  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Magglore  has  little  to  be  commended 
externally ;  but  the  interior,  through 
all  the  <:hanges  which  it  has  undergone, 
■till  retaina  the  features  of  the  basilica 
essentially  unimpaired,  and  a  single 
glance  at  its  noble  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions vindicates  the  taste  and  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  adapted  that  form 
to  the  pnrpoaes  of  Cliristian  worship." 

milard. 


**  This  basilica,  standing  upon 
a  large  eminence,  surmounted  with  its 
domes,  rises  noblv  upwards,  at  once 
simple  and  complete;  and  when  you 
enter  it,  it  affords  still  greater  plcas' 
ure.  It  belongs  to  the  lifth  centurv: 
on  being  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  tho 
general  plan,  its  antique  idea,  was  pre- 
served. An  ample  portico  with  a  hori- 
zontal roof  is  sustained  by  two  rows  of 
white  Ionic  columns.  You  arc  re- 
joiced to  see  so  fine  an  effect  produced 
Dy  such  simple  means." 

Taine,  Tran9. 

Santa  Maria  Novella.  [The  New 
Church  of  the  Holy  Vi^n.]  A 
fine  Gothic  church  in  Florence, 
Italy,  containing  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  square  in  front  of  this 
church  is  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  public  festivities  of  the  city. 
Michael  Angelo  thought  this 
church  very  beautiful,  and  called 
it  •*  the  bride  "  (la  Sposa). 


"The  interior  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  is  spacious  and  in  the  Gothic 
style,  though  differing  from  English 
churches  of  that  order  of  architecture. 
Its  old  walls  are  yet  stalwart  enough  to 
outlast  another  set  of  frescos,  and  to 
see  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  new 
school  of  painting  as  long-lived  as  CI- 
mabue's.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the 
church  go  to  decav,  because  it  was 
hero  that  Boccaccio  s  dames  and  cava- 
liers encountered  one  another.*' 

Jlatot/iornf, 

And,  past  the  quaj'S,  Maria  Novella's 

Place, 
In  which  the  mystic  obelisks  stand  up 
Triangular,  pyramidal,  each  bancd 
On  a  single  tnne  of  brazen  tortolsop. 
To  guard  that  fkir  churQh,  Buunarottl*8 

Bride. 
That  stares  out  ttom  her  large  blind  dial- 
eyes. 
Her  quadrant  and  annlllary  dials,  black 
With  rhythms  of  many  suns  and  moons. 

In  vain 
Inquiry  for  so  rich  a  soul  aw  his. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Or  enter.  In  your  Florence  wanderings, 
Santa  Maria  Novella  church. 

M^».  Browning. 

Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  [The 
Holy  Virgin  upon  MinervaJ  Tho 
principal  Gothic  church  in  Rome, 
BO  called  because  it  was  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting relics  of  art  and  history*. 

Santa  Fetronilla.  A  famous  pic- 
ture  by  Giovanni  Francesco  liar- 
bieri,  called  Guercino  (Ifi90-1G66), 
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representine  the  saint  aB  "  being 
raised  from  uer  tomb  to  be  shown 
to  Flaccus,  her  lietrothed."  In 
the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

Santa,  Porta.    See  Porta  Santa. 

Santa  Beparata.  See  Santa  Ma- 
ria DBL  FlORB. 

Santa  Saba.  This  ancient  convent 
is  on  a  mountainous  height  over- 
looking the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  about 
three  hours  ride  from  Jerusalem. 
The  situation  is  wild  and  dreary 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  founded 
by  St.  Saba  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  tradition  says  that  14,000  an- 
chorites followed  him  hither. 
Cyril,  John  Damascenus,  and 
Euphemius  lived  here.  It  is  said 
that  this  convent  contains  many 
inestimable  manuscripts,  but 
only  Turks  are  allowed  to  see 
them.  The  building  occupies  a 
situation  of  wild  grandeur,  the 
irregular  groups  of  towers,  walls, 
and  chapels  being  lodged  upon 
narrow  terraces  in  the  rock,  and 
clinging  to  the  faces  of  precipices. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  convent  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  monks  being,  as  Miss 
Martineau  says,  too  holy  to  be 
hospitable. 

Santa  Soala.  [The  Holy  Staircase.] 
A  famous  staircase  consisting  of 
28  marble  steps,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome.  According  to  the 
church  tradition,  they  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  are 
the  very  steps  descended  bv  the 
Saviour  when  he  left  the  judg- 
ment-seat. Penitents  can  ascend 
only  upon  their  knees,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visit  them  is  so  great  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  protect 
the  steps  by  planks  of  wood.  For 
1500  years  this  staircase  has  been 
regarded  with  special  veneration 
by  the  Roman  Church.  In  a 
chapel  of  a  church  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kreuzberg,  near  Bonn, 
on  the  Rhine,  is  a  marble  stair- 
case built  by  the  Elector  Clement 
Augustus,  in  1725,  in  imitation  of 
the  Scala  Santa,  which,  like  the 
latter,  is  believed  by  the  faithful 


to  be  the  identical  ataiTcase 
which  led  to  Pilate's  Judgment 
Hall,  and  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  ascend  except  on  his  knees. 


"These  boly  steps  that  pious 

kne«8  have  worn  tfll  they  are  almost 
worn  away,  have  now  been  eased  in 
wood.  .  .  .  Qo  when  yon  will,  except 
on  a  grand  /etta  —  you  cannot  fail  to 
see  various  sinners  creeping  up  It  on 
their  knees,  repealing  on  every  step  a 
Paternoster  ana  an  Ave  Maria.  ...  I 
am  told  the  ascenders  of  this  Holy 
Staircase  gain  three  thousand  years* 
indulgence  every  time  of  mounting; 
but  what  templaUoQ  Is  that  in  a  church 
where  Indulgences  for  thirty-nine  thon- 
sand  years  may  be  bought  on  tbe_fcsta 
of  the  patron  saint?  "         C.  A. 


49^  **  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  devout  ascend  it  on  their  kneea.  I 
have  Just  seen  these  people  staggering 
and  climbing  up :  it  takes  half  an  boar 
thus  to  hoist  themselves  to  the  top, 
clinging  to  its  steps  and  walls  with 
their  hands  the  better  to  become  Im- 

firegnated  with  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
t  is  worth  while  to  see  their  eameat- 
ncss,  their  large  fixed  eyes.  .  .  .  One 
would  imagine  himself  in  a  Buddhist 
country :  there  is  gilding  for  the  better 
and  relics  for  the  poorer  classes  —  such 
is  the  comprehension  of  worship  In 
Italy  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.** 

Taine,  Traits. 

4^  "  I  never,  in  my  life,  saw  any 
thing  at  once  so  ridiculous,  and  so  un> 

Sleasant,  as  this  sight,  —  ridiculous  In 
le  absurd  incidents  inseparable  from 
it;  and  unpleasant  in  its  senseless  and 
unmeaning  degradation.  There  are 
two  steps  to  begin  with,  and  then  a 
rather  broad  landing.  The  more  rigid 
climbers  went  along  this  landing  on 
their  knees,  as  well  as  up  the  stairs; 
and  the  figures  the v  cut.  In  their  shuf- 
fling progress  over  the  level  surface,  no 
description  can  painu  Then,  to  see 
them  watch  their  opportunity  ih>m  the 
porch,  and  cut  In  where  there  was  a 
place  next  the  wall!  And  to  see  one 
man  with  an  umbrella  (brought  on  pur< 
pose,  for  it  was  a  fine  day)  hoistinjr 
fiimself,  unlawfully,  from  stair  to  stair  1 
And  to  observe  a  demure  lady  of  flfly- 
five  or  BO,  looking  back,  every  now  and 
then,  to  assure  hersdf  th.it  ber  lefg» 
wore  properly  dispoHed !  There  were 
such  odd  differences  in  the  speed  of 
different  p(>ople  too.  Some  got  on  aa 
if  they  were  doing  a  match  against 
time;  others  stopped  to  say  a  prayer 
on  every  step.  This  man  touched 
every  stair  with  his  forehead,  and 
kissed  it;  that  man  scratched  his  head 
all  the  way.  .  .  .  Bot  mostof  the  Penft' 
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tents  camo  down  very  uprightly  and 
frvHh,  an  having  done  a  real  good  sub- 
Btontial  deed,  which  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  sin  to  counterbalance." 

JHcken; 

The  ploas  monk  CLatherl  climbing  the 

Santa  Sca/a  palnfUUy  ou  hfn  knee»  among 

the  retinue  ofpilgrims.       Chr.  Examiner, 

Brother  Martin  Luther  went  to  accom- 
plish the  ascent  of  the  Santa  i9ca/a,  which 
once,  they  i^y,  formed  part  of  Pilate's 
house.  ScftSnbarff-Cotta  Chronielet. 

BantiBsimo  Bambino.  See  Bam- 
bino. 

Santo  Chiodo.  [The  Holy  Nail.] 
See  Iron  Cbown. 

Santo  Eremo.    See  Sacro  Eremo. 

Santo  Splrito.  A  well-known  and 
interesting  church  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Santo  Volto.  [Holy  Face.]  A 
crucifix  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lucca,  Italy,  and  held  in 
the  utmost  veneration  by  the 
people.  The  tradition  is,  that  it 
18  tne  work  of  Nicodemus,  who 
sculptured  it  from  memory. 
There  are  references  to  be  found 
also  to  another  Santo  Volto  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence. 

The  other  Rank,  and  rose  again  fkce  down' 

ward; 
Bat  the  demonis  undercover  of  the  bridge. 
Cried :  '*  Here  the  Santo  Volto  has  no  place ! 

Here  swims  one  otherwise  than  in  the  Ser> 

chio; 
Therefore,  if  fWr  our  gaflk  thou  wlshest  not. 
Do  not  apllft  thvsell  above  the  pitch." 

Jkmte^  Inftmos  TVom.  <t^  longfenow, 

Sappho's  laeap.  The  name  ^ven 
to  a  white  cliff  or  promontory  an- 
ciently called  Leucadia,now  Cape 
Ducato,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Santa  Maura,  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  was  so  called 
liecause  Sappho,  the  poetess,  is 
reported  to  have  thrown  herself 
from  this  height  into  the  sea.  A 
criminal,  with  birds  attached  to 
him  to  break  his  fall,  was  thrown 
from  this  cliff  at  the  annual  festi- 
val of  Apollo;  and,  if  he  reached 
the  water  unhurt,  he  was  picked 
up  by  boats  placed  there  for  the 
purpose.    This  is  the  rock  from 


which,  according  to  the  story, 
lovers  threw  themselves  in  order 
to  be  free  from  the  pangs  of  love. 


"I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge 

rayself  of  the  promise  I  have  made  to 
the  public  by  obliging  them  with  a 
translation  of  the  little  Greek  manu- 
script, which  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  upon 
the  promontory  of  Leuciite.  It  is  a 
short  history  of  the  *  Lover's  Leap.' 
[Here  follows  a  humorous  account  of 
various  persons  who  threw  themselves 
ftom  the  precipice.  1  .  .  .  Sappho  the 
Lesbian  arrived  at  the  Temple  of  Apol- 
lo, habited  like  a  bride.  After  having 
sung  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up 
her  garland  on  one  side  of  his  altar 
and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then 
tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Sparian 
virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  specta- 
tors who  were  anxious  for  her  safety, 
nuurehed  directly  forward  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  promontory,  where,  afler 
having  repeated  a  stanxa  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  slie 
threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such 
an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  ob- 
served In  any  one  who  bad  attempted 
that  dangerous  leap.  .  .  .  AIcsbus,  the 
famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  been  some 
time  passionately  in  love  with  Sappho, 
arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
that  very  evening  In  order  to  take  the 
leap  upon  her  account ;  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and 
that  her  body  could  be  nowhere  found 
—  he  very  generously  lamented  her  fall, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  ode  upon  that  occa- 
sion.'* 

Addition t  Spectator, 

•'  Sappho's  Leap  of  course  was  iht? 
great  point  of  interest.  It  1m  a  prccipico 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  nenr 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
and,  I  should  judge,  well  adapted  for 
the  old  lady's  purpose." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

There  stands  a  rock,  flrom  whose  impend- 
ing Mteep 

Apollu'M  fane  mirveys  the  rolling  deep: 

There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above. 

Their  flames  extinguish  and  fomet  to  love. 

Deucalion  once  witli  hopelcsH  fliry  bum<^. 

In  vain  he  loved  —  relentless  Pyrrha 
scorned : 

But  when  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the 
main, 

Deucalion  acomed,  and  Pyrrha  loved  In 
vsln 

Haste,  Aappho,  haste,  firom  high  Lencadla 
throw 

Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  doepi 
below!  Ovid,  Tr  Pope. 

Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Cbllde  Harold  hailed  Leucadla's  cape  aOtf 
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But  when  lie  uw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadin's  lar^projectlng  CH(>e  of  wue, 
And  bailed  the  lust  resort  of  tlruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deemed  he  felt,  no  common 
glow.  Byron. 

Saratoga.  A  mansion  near  Beny- 
ville,  Va.,  once  the  residence  of 
Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  (173t>-1802), 
who  is  said  to  have  built  the 
house  with  the  help  of  Hessians 
taken  prisoners  at  Saratoga. 

Saratoga,  The.  A  noted  vessel, 
the  flag-ship  of  the  American 
fleet  under  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough,  in  the  naval  battle  on  Lake 
Ghamplain  in  September,  1814. 
The  Saratoga  took  the  Conji- 
aiicct  the  flag-ship  of  the  British 
fleet. 

Sardanapalus.  A  picture  by  Fer- 
dinand Victor  Eugene  Delacroix 
(179t>>1863),  the  celebrated  French 
historical  painter. 

Sarto,  Andrea  deL    See  Aia>BEA 

DEL  SaKTO. 

SasBO  di  Dante.     See  Dante's 

Stone. 

Saturday  Club.  An  old  club  in 
London.  Swift  writes  to  Stella 
in  1711  that  there  were  Lord 
Keeper,  Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Harley,  and  himself; 
and  again,  in  1713,  *'  I  was  of  the 
original  Club,  when  only  poor 
Lord  Rivers,  Lord  Keeper,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  came;  but  now 
Ormond,  Anglesey,  Lord  Stewart, 
Dartmouth,  and  other  rabble  in- 
trude, and  I  scold  at  it;  but  now 
they  pretend  as  good  a  title  as  I; 
and,  indeed,  niany  Saturdays  I 
am  not  there.  The  company 
being  too  many,  I  don't  love 
it." 

Batum,  Temple  of.  See  Temple 
OF  Saturn. 

Satumian  Hill.  See  Gapitolinb 
Hill. 

Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor.  A 
picture  by  Washington  Allston 
(177V)-184;i).  Formely  in  posses- 
sion of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  Bos- 
ton. 

Bavin  Rock.  A  bluff  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  near  New  Haven, 


Conn.,  and  a  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitant!!. 

Saviour,  St.    Bee  St.  Saviour. 

Savoir  Vivre  Club.  See  Boodle's 
Club. 

Savonarola.  A  portrait  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  {Delia  Porta)  (1469- 
1517).  In  the  Museum  of  St. 
Mark,  Florence,  Italy. 

Savoy,  The.  A  noted  palace  which 
once  stood  in  London,  all  remains 
of  which  were  removed  upon  the 
building  of  Waterloo  bridge. 
The  Savoy  was  built  on  eround 
granted  to  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy, 
and  magnificently  rebuilt  by 
Henry,  first  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
it  having  been  purchased  by 
Queen  Eleanor.  There  lived  the 
captive  King  John  of  France, 
who  died  there  in  1364.  The  poet 
Chaucer  was  married  in  the  Sa- 
voy to  Philippa  de  Ruet.  Tlie 
palace  was  destroyed  by  the  reb- 
els under  Wat  Tyler  in  1381.  but 
was  rebuilt  as  a  hospital  by  Hen- 
ry VII.  Part  of  the  Savoy  was 
used  as  a  prison. 

4^  "Still  almlDg  at  the  lawyerv, 
the  people  attacked  the  Temple  and 
burned  It,  with  the  records  which  It 
contained.  They  proceeded  next  to 
destroy  the  Bavoy  Palace  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  most  beau- 
tiful house  in  England,  and  afterwards 
the  Hospital  of  the  Kuigbta  of  Khode«, 
the  bloody  axe  beating  time  to  their 
marcl),  and  every  supposed  enemy  of 
popular  rights  that  was  unable  to  es- 
cape being  dragged  to  the  block." 

I^rtntde. 

The  comons  brent  tbe  iSinK;y«a  place  fayra 
Forevill  wyll  the  hsnd  unto  Duke  John: 
Wherefore  he  fted  north warde  In  great  di«- 

payre 
Into  Scotlande.         Bardyng't  Chromiele. 

Cade.  8o,  sin. — Now  go  some  and  pull 
down  the  Savoy,  ,.         „,    ^ 

King  Bmry  VI.,  Pari  II. 

Not  content  with  the  easy  victories 
which  he  [Dr.  William  Sherlock]  Kslned 
over  such  feeble  antsgonists  as  those  wlfi 
were  quartered  at  Cierken^ell  and  the 
Savoy,  he  had  tlie  counge  to  measure  lii^ 
Btren^th  with  no  less  a  champion  tb:  n 
Bossurt.  and  cnme  out  of  tbe  t  onl1ir( 
withuut  discredit  Macaulay. 

Scala,  La.  A  celebrated  theatre 
in  Milan,  Italy,  of  great  size,  sur- 
passed only  by  that  of  San  Carlo 
at  Naples. 
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He  carried  mo  immediately  to  his  box 
ill  the  great  theatre  Delia  Scala;  for  here 
everybody  goe«  every  evening  to  the  play, 
and  tvhat  Mciety  there  is  ...  is  at  this 
great  exchange  and  lounge. 

Oeorge  ISeinor  (in  1817). 

I  fancy  that  to  find  good  lulian  op4>ra 
you  must  seek  it  somewhere  out  of  Italy, 
—  thoDifh  possibly  it  might  be  chanced 
QDon  at  La  JScala  in  Milan,  or  8an  Carlo 
in  Naple«.  W.  Jj.  HowdU. 

Scala  del  Gisanti.  See  Giant's 
Staircase. 

Scala  d'Oro.    See  Golden  Staib^ 

CASE. 

Scala  Begia.  [Royal  Staircase.] 
A  staircase  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  a  magnificent 
work  of  Bernini,  leading  to  the 
Sala  Regia. 

Scaligers,  Tombs  of  the.  See 
Tombs  of  the  Scaligers. 

bceleratns,  Vic  us.  See  Vicus 
Scbleratus. 

Schaffhausen.  See  Fall  of 
Schaffhausen. 

Schiava  di  Tiziano.  [Titian's 
Slave.]  A  picture  in  the  Bar- 
lierini  Palace,  Rome.  It  is 
now  attributed  to  Jacopo  Palma, 
called  Palma  Vecchio  (1480?- 
1548). 

Schiavi,  Torre  di.     See  Torre  di 

SCHIAVI. 

Schleissheim.  A  deserted  palace 
in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  which 
once  cont-ained  a  celebrated  gal- 
lery of  pictures.  It  still  contains 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto,  one 
of  the  largest  pictures  in  the 
world. 

Bchbnberg.  A  mined  castle  on 
the  Rhine,  near  Oberwesel,  asso- 
ciated with  romantic  legends. 

BchSnberg  Cotta  House.  The 
famous  houHC  in  Eisenach,  Ger- 
many, in  which  Martin  Luther 
once  lived.  ''The  house  has  an 
antique,  tumble-down  appear- 
ance, owing  to  its  top-heavy  style, 
but  was  evidently  rather  a  fine 
house  in  its  day,  though  the  in- 
terior arrangements  muHt  always 
have  been  inferior.  The  rooms 
are  very  small,  with  tiny  win- 


dows. The  bedroom  is  like  a 
prison-cell, and  the  sitting-room  is 
only  a  trilie  larger."  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Charles  wrote  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family." 

Bchbnbrunn.  The  summer  palace 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  about 
two  miles  from  Vienna.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  beautiful 
fountain  (Schone  Bmnnen)  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  alleys  in  the 
garden.  The  palace  was  built  by 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
was  occupied  by  Napoleon  in 
180U,  when  Vienna  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Shall  Belfcium  feel,  and  gallant  France, 
By  Vendome'8  pile  and  8ehoenbrvn''i 

And  Poland,  gasping  on  her  lance. 
The  impulse  of  our  cheering  call  ? 

IfAWfter. 

Sohone  Brunnen.  [Beautiful 
Fountains.]  A  fine  work  of  mon- 
umental art  in  the  market-place 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 


"  One  of  the  roost  unexoeption- 
able  pieces  of  Qcrmnn  desien  in  exist- 
ence. It  much  resembles  tno  contem> 
porary  crosses  erected  by  our  Edward  I. 
to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  queen 
Eleanor;  but  It  is  larger  and  tftllor,  the 
sculpture  better,  and  better  disposed, 
and  the  whole  design  perhaps  unri- 
valled among  monumenta  of  its  clata.** 

Ferffuason. 

Bchonfont.  A  mined  castle  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Rhenish  Pnis- 
sia. 

School  of  Athens.  The  popular 
title  of  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Ra- 
phael Sanssio  (1483-1520)  in  the 
Xjamera  della  b'egnatitra  of  the 
Vatican  Palace  in  Rome.  Its 
proper  subject  is  Philosophy, 
ana  it  is  one  of  four  paintings 
which  the  chamber  contain:*,  — 
the  other  three  illustrating  respec- 
tively Theology,  Poktry,  and 
Jurisprudence,  and  which  were 
intended  to  exhibit  the  lofty  Pub- 
iects  of  thought  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  occupied. 

jKf  "The  jrcnernl  arn»nifom«»nt  of 
this  subject  [the  School  of  Athens]  is 
roiwlerly.  The  st vie  is  grand  and  free , 
a  picturesque  unity  of  effect  seems  to 
have  been  tne  artist's  aim  thruughoutf 
and  this  aim  be  has  attained  moat  per 
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fectly.  .   .  .  The  group  of  yonths  in 

5 articular  acwcmbled  nruuud  Archime- 
CB,  is  among  the  most  tntercflilng  and 
natural  of  Raphael's  creations. ** 

JPattlake. 


"  In  the  oomposltloD  and  exe- 
cution of  the  *  School  of  Athens,'  Ra- 
phael had  recovered,  so  to  speak,  the 
long-Ioftt  thread  of  the  manner  and 
taste  of  antiquity,  and  had  at  length 
connected  with  the  eternal  models  of 
the  true  and  beautiful  the  chain  of  mod- 
em inventions.** 

Quatremere  de  Quincy. 

Bohoolmaster.  See  TmAn's 
Schoolmaster. 

Schuyler,  Fort.    See  Fort  Schuy- 

LiUi. 

SohwedenBtein.  [Stone  of  the 
Swede.]  A  monument  erected 
on  the  battle-field  of  Liitzen, 
Germany,  to  mark  the  snot  where 
Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  Nov.  6, 
1632. 

Sciarra  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo  Sci- 
arra.]  A  palace  on  the  Corso, 
Rome,  built  in  1603  by  Labacco, 
and  containing  a  small  gallery  of 
pictures  in  which  are  some  fine 
works  of  art. 

ScienoeB*  Acad^mie  des.  One  of 
tbe  five  academies  embraced  in 
the  Institut,  the  most  important 
^learned  society  of  France.  It  is 
devoted  to  purely  scientific,  mor- 
al,  and  political  objects.  It  was 
founded  in  1795,  suppressed  by 
Napoleon  in  1803,  and  re-estab- 
lished by  the  government  of 
Ix)ui8  Philippe  in  1832.    See  Ik- 

STITUT. 

Bcimia,  Torre  della.    See  Torre 

DRLLA  SCIMIA. 

Bcipios,  Tombs  of  the.  See  Tombs 

OF  THE  SCIPIOS. 

Scollop  Shell  Cave.  A  natural 
curiosity  in  the  island  of  Staffa, 
in  Scotland.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
basaltic  columns,  which  are  bent 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  ship's  timbers, 
or  of  a  scollop  shell. 

Beone  Palace.  The  parish  of  Scone 
with  its  castle  was  fonnerly  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in 


Scotland.  The  Scottish  Idnra 
were  crowned  in  the  abliey  which 
stood  here,  and  of  which  only  a 
part  of  an  aisle  and  a  cross  re- 
main. On  the  ancient  site  near 
Perth  stands  a  modem  mansion, 
called  Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  See  Stonx  op 
Scone. 


This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  s«at :  tbe  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  rccummcnds  Itarit 
Unto  oar  gentle  senses.  Shate^ean. 

Soone,  Stone  of.     See  Stove  of 

SOONE. 

Scorpion,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
July  4, 1863. 

Scotland  Tard.  A  place  in  Lon- 
don said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  site  of  a 
palace  in  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  were  received  when 
thev  came  to  England,  and  now 
widely  known  as  the  headqpar> 
ters  of  the  metropolitan  police. 
Scotland  Yard  is  near  the  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall.  It 
remained  in  the  ixjssession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  from  999  (the 
time  of  King  Edgar)  till  the  re- 
bellion of  William  of  Scotland 
(reign  of  Henry  II.).  Milton, 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  John  Denham, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  lived  in 
Scotland  Tard.  No  one  coald  he 
arrested  for  debt  within  the  lim- 
its of  Scotland  Yard. 

If  Qch  of  this  had  occarrrd  before  tbe 
intelligence  of  Scotland  YUrd  had  been 
set  to  work  by  Judge  Braml>er. 

'  Anthony  TtvBopt. 

Scott  Monuxnent.  A  memorial 
structure  200  feet  in  heif^ht,  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  erected  in 
1844  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832),  and  designed  to  imi- 
tate Melrose  Abbey.  It  consists 
of  a  pile  of  aiches  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  top,  with  56 
niches  for  statnes  of  some  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  stories 
of  the  great  novelist.  Beneath 
the  main  arches  is  a  statue  of 
Scott  himself  and  his  dog>  by 
Steele. 


"  Most  oonsptcnoas  and  beaati- 

fill  of  all  object*,  nsea  200  fi^t  an  eiab> 
orate  brown-atono  Gothic  apire  in  Um 
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•hapo  of  a  medieval  ctom,  and  noblest 
example  uf  tlmt  style  ever  reared,  — in- 
deed, ODe  of  the  noblest  open-air  mon- 
uments on  earth,  the  just  and  honor- 
able memorial  of  Scotland  to  Bir  Wal- 
ter Bcott.**  J.  F,  UunnewelL 

Boottish  Baid.  A  picture  bv  Rosa 
Bonheur  (b.  1822),  the  celebrated 
French  painter  of  animals. 

Scriblerus  Club.  This  famous  as- 
sociation in  London,  formed  in 
1714  by  Dean  Swift  in  place  of 
the  Brothers  Club,  was  of  a  lit- 
erary rather  than  political  char- 
acter. Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gay, 
Oxford,  and  St.  John  were  mem- 
bers. The  chief  object  of  the 
club  was  to  satirize  the  abuse  of 
human  learning;  but  violent  dis- 
agreements between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  tried 
in  yain  to  settle,  led  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  society.  Scott 
says  that  the  violence  of  political 
faction  **  dispersed  this  little  band 
of  literary  brethren,  and  prevent- 
ed the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
for  which  talents  so  various,  so 
extended,  and  so  brilliant,  can 
never  again  be  united."  The 
"  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the 
Parish,"  and  the  famous  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Scriblerus  Club. 
Dyce  says,  "  In  the  Miscellanies 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  was  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  Martintis  Scri- 
blertis  nsPl  BAeOY2,  or  the  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry ^  of  which  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
was  composed  by  Pope.  It  was 
intended  to  form  a  portion  of  that 
larger  work,  which  the  members 
of  the  Scriblerus  Club,  particu- 
larly Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Lord  Oxford,  had  projected 
many  years  before." 


■  **  Polite  letters  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  of  this  scheme,  in 
-which  each  of  this  illustrious  trium- 
virate fPope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot] 
would  nave  found  exercise  for  his  own 
peculiar  talent,  besides  constant  em- 
ployment for  that  they  all  held  in  com- 
mon. For  Arbuthnot  was  skilled  in 
every  thing  which  related  to  science; 
Pope  was  a  master  in  the  fine  arts ;  and 
Bwift  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Wit  they  had  all  In  equal 
meMure;  and  this  so  large,  that  no  age 


perhaps  ever  produced  three  men  to 
whom  nature  had  more  bountifullv  be- 
stowed it,  or  art  had  brought  it  to 
higher  perfection.'*  Warburion. 

Kf  **  The  name  originated  as  fol- 
lows: Oxford  used  playfully  to  call 
Swift  Martin^  and  from  this  sprung 
Martinus  Scriblerus.  SvDiflt  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  name  of  one  species 
of  swallow  (the  largest  and  most  pow. 
erfbl  flyer  of  the  tribe),  and  Martin  is 
the  name  of  another  species,  the  wall- 
swallow,  which  constructs  its  nest  in 
buildings.*'  Tifnb; 

Bouola  di  San  Boooo.  See  Sah 
Bocco. 

Scylla.  Kow  called  Sciglio.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  Italy 
on  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is 
opposite  to  Charybdis,  where 
are  numerous  rocKS  and  shoals 
with  strong  currents,  making  the 
passage  between  the  headlands 
and  the  whirlpool  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  givmg  rise  to  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  to  "avoid 
Scylla  and  fall  on  Charybdis." 
According  to  ancient  fable,  a  ter- 
rible monster  named  Scylla  in- 
habited a  cave  in  the  promontory 
called  after  him,  and  devoured 
the  rash  voyagers  who  ap- 
proached too  near. 

Kf  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  arc  far- 
fiuned  names.  .  .  .  Where  is  Scylla? 
*  Yes,  she  still  lives.*  They  pointed  to 
a  little  Jutting  rock,  with  a  dark  ruin- 
ous tower,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Cala- 
bria. There  was  a  heavy  surf  here, 
though  the  sea  was  tolerably  calm. 
Blackish  gray  rocks  Jutted  forth, 
against  wbi^  the  waves  dashed  with 
angry  roar.  It  was  Scylla's  howling 
dog  we  saw.  1  think  they  may  be  able 
to  bear  it  in  a  storm  from  the  sandy 
isthmus  of  Messina." 

HanB  Christian  Ander$en, 

Thus  when  I  shun  Scyll*^  your  flittaf  r, 
I  flill  into  Charybdis,  your  mother. 

Shatupeare. 

Seal,  The  Great.  See  Gbkat 
Skal. 

Sealed  Knot.  An  old  Boyalist 
clnb  of  London.  Just  before  the 
Restoration  it  had  arranged  for  a 
general  uprising  in  favor  of  the 
king;  but  the  leaders,  having  been 
informed  against,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

Seasons.    See  Foub  Sbabokb. 
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Bebald.    See  St.  Sebald's  Tomb. 
BebalduB.    See  Shrike  of  St.  Se- 

BALDUS. 

Sebastian,  Bt.  See  St.  Sebastiak 
and  Catacombs  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. 

Bebastiano,  Ban.  See  San  Sebas- 
TiANO  and  PoBTA  Di  San  Sebas- 
tiano. 

S^bastopol,  Boulevart  de.  A  wide, 
maenificeDt  street  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  new  boulevards,  lined  with 
trees,  and  reaching  from  the 
Strasbourg  Railway  terminus  t-o 
the  Seine,  the  part  between  the 
railwav-station  and  the  B.  St. 
Denis  being  known  as  the  Boule- 
vart de  Strasbourg.  See  Boule- 
vards. 


1644,  March  I.  I  went  to  se^  ttie  C<nsA 
de  Liaticourt's  p«lac«  In  the  Xne  de  Seme, 
which  U  weU  built.     JoMn  Eveipm^  iHary, 


They  hare  no  Rue  de  la  EJarpe  or 
St.  DeiiiB  herefOiitia]:  I  waa  reminded  or 
nothing  at  Paris  but  the  Jiee  de  Seime,  or 
the  Qua!  des  Augustlna. 


"Any  one  who  has  traced  on 
an  old  map  of  Paris  the  labyrinth  of 
dark  and  narrow  streets  through  which 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  boldly  cut,  or 
who  can  remember  the  former  aspect 
of  those  quarters  now  intersected  by 
the  Boulevart  6ebastopol  and  other 
thoroughfares,  will  bear  witness  to  the 
almost  mngical  effect  of  a  transforma- 
tion which  the  social  economist  or  the 
sanitary  commissioner  indeed  may  view 
with  satisfaction,  but  which  the  artist 
and  auliquarian  cannot  but  deplore." 

C,  L.  Ea%Uake, 

Becohia  Bap  it  a.  [The  Stolen 
Bucket.]  A  famous  relic,  aAd  the 
subject  of  Tassoni's  celebrated 
poem  of  the  same  name,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Ghirlandina,  or  bell- 
tower,  of  Modena»  Italy. 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice  or 

chance 
To  Modenti,  where  still  religiously 
AmoiiK  her  ancient  trophies  Is  preserved 
Bol()(znn'9  liucliet  (in  its  chain  it  ban^rs 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Onlrlan- 

diiie).  Rogers. 

Befton  Park.  A  fine  pleasure- 
ground  in  Liverpool,  England, 
covering  200  acres  and  elaborate- 
ly laid  out. 

Begnatura,  Stanza  della.  See 
Stanze  of  Raphael. 

Segovia,  Bridge  of.  See  Puente 
DEL  Diablo. 

Seine,  Rue  de.  A  well-known 
street  in  Paris,  France. 


Passing  finom  thence  up  the  picttuvwrae 
Rue  de  JSeine,  let  us  walk  to  tb«  Lax- 
tmbourg,  where  bonnea>  student  a,  noi- 
settes, and  old  gentlemen  with  piFlaili, 
li>ve  to  wander  in  the  melancbohr,  quaiat 
old  gardens.  Jnaeieraff. 

Ah,  Clemence !  when  I  saw  tbee  las« 

lYip  down  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
And  turning,  when  thy  form  bad  pasri?irt. 

1  iAld,  '*  We  meet  again.**  Mo  hum 

Selsker  Abbey.  A  beautiful  mo- 
nastic ruin  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  Wexford  county,  Ireland.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Sep- 
ulchre. 

Belva  de'  Filosofl.  [Wood  of  the 
Philosophers.]  A  picture  by 
Salvator  Rosa  (1615-1673).  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  It- 
aly. 

Seminary  Ridse.  An  eminence 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town 
of  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  famous  in 
connection  with  the  great  battle 
of  July  3,  1863.  The  hill  ^ras 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Lee,  and  from  this  point  three 
columns  advanced  into  the  val- 
ley and  charged  the  Federal 
lines. 

Senator,  Palace  of  the.     See  P^ 

AZZA  DEL  GaHPIDOGIJO. 

Sennacherib's  Palace.  The  great 
metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh, 
built  ny  Sennacherib,  the  Assy- 
rian king.  It  stands  upon  a 
mound  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

JSf^  **  Judging  even  ttom  what  baa 
as  yet  been  uncovered.  It  is,  of  all  the 
buHdings  of  antiquity,  alone  surpaased 
in  miignitude  by  the  great  palaoe-tem- 
ple  at  Kamak;  and  when  we  consider 
the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it 
was  raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  or- 
naments with  which  it  was  adorned,  a 
doubt  arises  whether  It  was  not  aa 
great  or  at  least  as  expensive  a  work 
UK  the  great  palace-temples  of  Thebes. 
The  latter,  nowcver,  were  bnllt  witfc 
far  higher  motives,  and  designed  to  last 
through  ages,  while  the  palace  at  Nin. 
eveh  was  built  only  to  gratify  the  bai^ 
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ImtIo  pride  of  a  wealthy  apd  ■entnal 
monarch,  and  perished  With  the  ephem- 
eral dynaaty  to  which  he  belonged/* 

Fergii9»on, 

8eptimiu8  SeveruB,  Arch  of.  See 
Arch  of  Skptimius  Sevebus. 

Sepulchre's,  St.  See  St.  Sepul- 
chre's. 

Seraglio,  The.  The  former  palace 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  beautifully  Ritu- 
ated  on  a  point  of  laud  extending 
into  the  sea,  and  contains,  within 
the  area  of  nine  miles  which  are 
embraced  by  its  walls,  several 
mosaues,  gardens,  and  buildings, 
capable  of  accommodating  15,wX) 
or  20,000  persons. 


^_  "The  palace  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  cloister  with  marble  pillars,  the  hull 
of  the  ambassadors,  the  impenetrable 

fate  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  icboglaus, 
ave  a  romantic  look  in  print;  but  not 
ao  in  reality.  Most  of  the  marble  is 
wood,  almost  all  the  gilding  is  faded, 
the  guards  are  shabby,  the  rootlsh  per- 
apectives  painted  on  the  walls  are  naif 
cracked  off.  The  place  looks  like  Vauz- 
hall  in  the  daytime.**  Thackeray. 

4^  **  The  old  Seraglio  is  a  dark-red, 
noble-looking  pile,  but  somewhat  heavy 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  en- 
virons. The  new  Seraglio  looks  hand- 
Bome  and  invites  the  eye.  Round  about 
atand  splendid  kiosks,  where  rich  mar- 
ble  columns  support  the  glittering 
apiral  roofs." 

Hatu  ChrUHan  Andersen. 

Berap^om  {or  Serapion),  The. 
This  ancient  edifice  of  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  in  honor  of  Sera- 
pis,  a  foreign  deity,  to  whom  he 
erected  a  statue.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Pagans  in  Al- 
exandria, and  was  besieged  by 
the  Christians  and  zealously  de- 
fended by  the  Pagans,  AD.  389, 
when  Tlieodosius  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict  by  an  imperial  order 
that  the  idols  of  Alexandria 
Bhookl  be  destroyed.  According 
to  some  ancient  writers  Pompey's 
Pillar  is  a  relique  of  this  magnifi- 
cent bnilding.  Three  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  of  the  700,000 
of  which  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary consisted,  were  in  the  Sera- 
peum. 


._  "Oibbon  says  that  the  templa 
of  Serapi8,  which  "  rivalled  the  pride 
and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  wa< 
erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an 
artificial  mount,  raised  100  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  a4}acent  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and 
distributed  into  vaults  and  subterrane- 
ous apartments.  The  consecrated 
buildings  were  surrounded  bv  a  qund- 
rangalar  portico :  the  stately  ballM,  the 
exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arts;  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  learning  were  preserved  in  the 
famous  Alexandrian  Library,  which 
had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  its 
ashes.*'  He  adds  with  reference  to  the 
conflict  of  the  Christians  and  Pagans 
and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Serape- 
um :  "  The  votaries  of  Serapis,  whose 
strength  and  numbers  were  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  their  antngonists, 
rose  in  arms,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
philosopher  Olympius,  who  exhorted 
them  to  die  in  defence  of  the  altars 
of  the  gods.  These  Pagan  fanatics  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  temple,  or 
rather  fortress  of  Serapis,  repelled  the 
besiegers  by  daring  sallies  and  a  reso- 
lute defence.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  the 
prudent  magistrate  were  useftiUy  ex- 
erted for  the  establishment  of  a  truce, 
till  Uie  answer  of  Theodosius  should 
determine  the  fkte  of  Serapis.  The 
two  parties  assembled  without  arms  in 
the  principal  square ;  and  the  imperial 
rescript  was  publicly  read.  But  when 
a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the 
idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced, 
the  Christians  set  up  a  shout  uf  joy 
and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate 
Pagans,  whose  fury  had  given  way  to 
consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and 
silent  steps,  and  eluded  by  their 
flight  or  obscurity  the  resentment  of 
their  enemies,  'nieophilus  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  temple  oi  Serapis, 
without  any  other  difficulties  tnan 
those  which  he  found  in  the  weight 
and  solidity  of  the  materials ;  but  these 
obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations, 
and  to  content  himself  with  reducing 
the  ediflce  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
.  .  .  The  colossal  statue  or  Serapis  was 
Involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  temple  and 
religion.  .  .  .  The  huge  idol  was  over- 
thrown and  broken  to  pieces ;  and  the 
parts  of  Serapis  were  ignomlniously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria.^ 


'  The  Perapcum  was  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Egyptian  religion  and  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  At  the  time  of 
its  destruction  it  represented  the  alli- 
ance which  these  two  bad  oompletsd 
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•gsinit  their  enemy,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion." M.  Ampertt  Traiu. 

Rome  heraelfhad  received  with  rapture 
the  btrange  rites  of  Nilotic  and  of  Syrian 
superstition.  ...  In  his  villa  at  Tivoll, 
he  [Hadrian)  built  a  Serapewn, 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

Berapeum.    8ee  Apis  Madsolkum. 

Serapion.    See  Sebapeum. 

Serapis,  The.  A  British  frigate 
captured  off  Scarborough,  Eng- 
land, in  1779,  bv  John  Paul  Jones, 
commander  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard, 

Serbonian  Boff.  A  swamp  of  great 
extent  in  ancient  times  near 
Damietta  in  Egypt. 

A  gulf  profound,  as  tliat  SertMmian  bog 
Hetwlxt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. 

Milton. 

Much  of  this  barrenness  is.  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  be  charRed  to  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  which  for  nearly  20  years  ruled  un- 
questioned,  and  absorbed  and  perverted 
all  the  talents  of  the  land.  It  was  a  vsst 
^'  Serbonian  bog,  where  armies  whole  have 
8unlc,"and  ttom  which  even  the  proud 
and  original  genius  of  Schiller  hardly 
escaped.  Oeorge  Tieiiior. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  fresco 
paintingby  Cosimo  Rosselli  (1439- 
1606).  In  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Borne. 

Serpentine,  The.  A  pool  of  water 
covering  50  acres  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  formed  by  order  of  Car- 
oline, queen  of  George  II.,  and  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the 
previous  straight  canals.  Here 
200,000  persons  are  said  to  bathe 
annually.  In  the  winter  it  is 
used  as  a  skating-field. 

Serra  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Sei-ra^]  A  noted  palace  in  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Serrant.  A  chftteau  in  France, 
near  Angers,  the  country-seat  of 
Count  Walsh. 

Servant  Maid.  See  Idle  Sebvamt 
Maid. 

ServiuB  TulliuB.  See  Aooer  of 
Sebvius  Tcllius. 

Sethi  I.,  Tomb  of.  See  Belzoni's 
Tomb. 

Seven  Churches  [of  Asial.  A  col- 
lective name  given  to  the  Chris- 


tian churches  established  at  Epb- 
esus,  Smyrna,  Pei^gamos,  Thya- 
tira,  Saruis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea,  all  in  Asia  Minor. 
They  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  i.  4. 

Seven  Dials.  A  celebrated  locali- 
ty in  St.  Giles's,  London,  for- 
merly notorious  for  its  degraded 
condition,  but  now  mucn  im- 
proved. It  was  so  named  from  a 
pillar,  removed  in  1773,  bearmg 
a  seven-faced  dial,  and  standinff 
at  the  point  of  divencenoe  c3 
seven  streets.    See  St.  Qzlbs's. 


Where  fkmed  St  Oiles'a  ancient  It 

spread, 
An  ln*FBird  column  rears  its  lofty  head; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seTen  dials  eoa 

their  d«y. 
And  l^om  each  other  catch  the  dndtaif 

nj. 


I  went  to  see  the  bulldins  near  St. 
Giles's,  where  seven  streets  made  a  atar. 
ttom  a  Doric  pillar  placed  in  the  ocntve  cc 
a  circular  arra,  said  to  be  built  ...  in 
imitation  of  those  at  Venice. 


There  are  many  by-etreets  Cln  New 
Yorli]  almofit  as  neutral  In  clean  coban, 
and  positive  In  dirty  ones,  as  by-aueeti  In 
London;  and  there  is  one  quuter.  c<a»- 
inonly  called  the  Five  Polntu,  which,  la 
respect  of  fllth  and  wretchednpas^  mey  be 
safely  backed  airalnst  SfVtn  IHrnts.  or  any 
other  part  of  famed  St.  Giles's.     /Nriau. 

Seven  Hills  Jof  Borne].  The 
heights  or  eminences  upon  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Rome  was 
built,  though  not  all  of  them  ob- 
vious at  a  glance,  can  be  reco|^ 
nized  without  much  difficulty, 
and  are  usually  enumerated  as 
follows:  the  Capitoline,  the  Pal- 
atine, the  Aventine,  the  C<£lian, 
the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and 
the  Viminal.  See  these  hills  un- 
der their  respective  names. 

But  I  will  sing  above  all  monnmenta. 
Seven  Roman  hills— the  worid'a  aerra 
wonderments. 

Jove  fearing,  least  if  she  should*  gvnter 

jrrowe, 
Tbe  Giants  old  should  once  agalne  apifse. 
Her  whelm'd  with  hUls,  these  Sevcsi  Hils 

which  be  nowe 
Tombes  of  her  greatnce  which  did  threats 

tbe  skies: 
T'pon  her  head  he  heapt  Mount  Saturaal, 
Upon  her  belile  th'  antique  Palatine, 
Upon  her  stomacke  laid  Mount  Qnirinal, 
On  ber  left  hand  the  noysoroe  Eabutllne, 
And  Coeiian  on  the  right :  but  both  beff 

feete 
Mount  Ylmtnal  and  Aventine  doo  mceta 
Bpenter,  JlUliatmti/ 
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Seven  Joys  of  Mary.  [Ger.  Die 
siehen  Freuden  Maria,]    A  noted 

Idctnre   by   Hans  Memling    (d. 
49d? ).   In  the  Gallery  at  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Seven  Fines.  A  locality  a  few 
miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the 
Williamsburg  road,  so  called  from 
seven  large  pines.  At  this  spot, 
on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1862,  a  severe 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federate armies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  McClellan  and 
Gen.  Johnston  respectively. 

Seven  Sacraments.  A  picture  by 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464), 
the  Flemish  painter.  It  was  exe- 
cuted for  Jean  Chevrot,  Bishop 
of  Toumai,  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Seven  Sacraments.  A  series  of 
pictures  by  Nicholas  Poussin 
(1594-1665),  the  French  painter, 
and  among  his  most  important 
works.    Now  in  England. 

Seven  Towers.  A  state  prison  in 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  near  the 
former  palace  of  the  Sultan,  the 
Seraglio. 

But  then  they  never  came  to  the  Seven 
Tower:  Byron. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 
The  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  have  been  differently 
enumerated,  but  the  following 
list  is  that  generally  received: 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Phar 
ros  of  Alexandria,  the  walls  and 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the 
statue  of  JuDiter  by  Phidias  at 
Olympia,  the  Mausoleum  built  by 
Artemisia  at  Halicamassus,  and 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Seven  Works  of  Mercy.  A  pic- 
ture by  David  Teniers  the  Young- 
er (1610-16«4?),  the  Belgian  uenre- 
painter.  Now  in  the  Louvre,  at 
Faris. 

Seven  Tears  of  Famine.  A  fres- 
co painting  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  by  Friedrich 
Overbeck (1789-1869).  In  the  villa. 


of  the  consul-general  Bartholdy, 
in  Rome. 

Sevendroog  Castle.  A  tower 
erected  by  Sir  \V.  James  on 
Shooter's  Hill  near  London,  to 
commemorate  his  capture  of  a 
fort  of  the  same  name  in  In- 
dia. 

1788,  Club  of.  See  Feuillaut 
Club. 

S^verin,  St.    See  St.  SiiVBRnr. 

Severus  (Septimius),  Aroh  of .  See 
Arch  of  Septimius  Seysrus. 

Severus'  WaU.  See  Hadrian's 
Wall. 

Shadow  of  Death.  A  notedpio- 
ture  by  William  Holman  Hunt 
(b.  1827),  representing  Christ  in 
the  carpenter's  shop.  It  was  sold 
for  £10,000. 

Shadwell  Street.  A  street  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  wretched  districts. 


"Bhadwell  ...  is  dose  at 
hand ;  by  the  vastncM  of  its  distress 
and  by  Its  extent,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  hufreness  and  wealth  of  London. 
I  have  seen  the  bad  quarters  of  Mar- 
seilles, of  Antwerp,  of  Paris :  they  do 
not  come  near  to  it."        Taine^  TVans. 

Shaftesbury  House.  A  noble 
mansion,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  still 
standing  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
London. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Contempo- 
raries.  A  picture  by  Thomas 
Faed  (b.  1826),  well  known  by 
numerous  repetitions.  The  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington. 

Shakespeare  Tavern.  A  well- 
known  theatrical  tavern  which 
was  situated  in  Covent  Garden, 
London.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  tavern  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  first  in  the  metropolis 
that  had  rooms.  There  was 
another  of  the  same  name  oppo- 
site Drury-lane  Theatre. 

Shakespeare's  Cliff.  A  bold  cliff 
of  chalk  at  Dover,  England,  so 
called  from   the   description   in 
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«  King  Lear,"  which  it  is  thought 
to  have  suggested. 

There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending 

head 
Looks  fearftilly  In  the  conflnM  de^p. 

Shaletpeare. 

Bhakespeare's  House.  1.  The 
famous  house  iu  which  the  poet 
was  born,  situated  in  Henley 
Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land. It  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  witn  a 
view  to  the  careful  preservation 
of  it  and  of  it^s  contents  for  the 
inspection  of  future  genera- 
tions. 


**  It  Is  a  small,  mean-looking 
edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true 
nestling-place  of  genius,  which  seems 
to  delight  in  hatcning  its  offspring  In 
by -corners.  The  walls  of  its  squalid 
chambers  are  covered  with  names  and 
inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pil- 
grims of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  condi- 
tions, iVom  the  prince  to  the  peasant; 
and  present  a  simple  but  striking  in- 
stance of  the  spontaneous  and  univer- 
sal homage  of  mankind  to  the  great 
poet  of  nature.*'  Irving. 

MSf  "  The  part  of  the  house  which 
is  shown  consists  of  a  lower  room 
which  is  floored  with  flat  stones  very 
n)uch  broken.  It  has  a  wide,  old-fash- 
ioned chimney  on  one  side,  and  opens 
into  a  smaller  room  back  of  it.  From 
thence  you  go  up  a  rude  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  low-studded  room,  with  rough- 
plastered  walls,  where  the  poet  was 
Dorn.  .  .  .  Though  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean,  the  air  of  it  is  ancient  and 
rude.  The  roughly -plastered  walls  are 
so  covered  with  names  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  add  another.  The  name 
of  almost  every  modem  genius,  names 
of  kings,  princes,  dukes,  are  shown 
here;  and  it  is  really  curious  to  see  by 
what  devices  some  very  insignificant 
personages  have  endeavored  to  make 
their  own  names  confipicuous  in  the 
crowd."  Mr*.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

tRT  "  Neglect,  subdivision,  and  base 
uses  had  reduced  this  house  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  a 
very  forlorn  and  unsightly  condition. 
But  as  late  as  1760  it  preserved  enough 
of  its  orifirinal  form  to  show  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  was  bom  and  passed 
his  childhood  and  his  adolescent  years 
in  a  home  which  was  not  only  pretty 
and  picturcMquo,  but  very  comfortable 
and  unusually  commndious  for  a  man 
In  his  father's  station  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixtfienth  century.  .  .  .  In  1847  the 
Hhakespeare    house    passed   into   the 


hands  of  an  association,  under  who«e 
care  it  has  been  renovated;  but  anfor- 
tunutely,  like  some  of  the  8hak«ipeare 
poetry,  not  restored  to  a  clo«e  resem- 
blance to  its  first  condition^  U&ough 
that  was  perhaps  impossible.** 

Richard  Grant  WkiU. 

Coleridge  was  singularly  destltate  ci 
svropathy  with  locat  asaociations.  wtaJcli 
h'e  regarded  as  hiterferlng  with  the  nare 
snd  simple  impression  oi  great  dee<u  tir 
thoughts,  denied  a  speclnl  mterpst  to  the 
pass  of  Thermopylai ;  and,  instead  *< 
fubscribinK  to  purchase  ^'  Shakttpeart^* 
Home,'*  would  scarcely  have  admitteit 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  spot  wlilcli 
enshrines  bis  asues.  T,  N.  Tafftmrd. 

2.  An  old  house  still  standing 
in  Aldersgate,  London,  to  which 
Shakespeare's  name  has  been 
affixed  without  any  apparent 
warrant.  It  was  formerly,  under 
the  name  of  the  Half  Moou 
Tavern,  a  great  resort  of  literary 
men. 

Shakespeare's  Monument.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  church  in 
Stratford-on-Avon,  just  alcove 
the  grave  of  the  poet,  a  mono- 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
the  precise  date  of  which  is  un- 
known. From  references  to  it  in 
the  first  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  it  is  certain  that 
the  monument  was  erecte<l  prior 
to  1623.  It  exhibits  a  bust  of  the 
poet  in  the  act  of  writing.  Be- 
neath is  a  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — 

ITDICIO  I^LIVX.  OKVIO  SOOEATBM,  AXTK 

Maronkm 

TlltRA  TRGIT,  fOPVLVa  MJCRST,  OLTXPTS 
HA-BBT. 

Stay  Passenger,  why  goest  tliov  by  so 

fSHt  ? 

Kead  if  thov  canst,  whom  envlova  Death 

hath  pla.«t. 
With  in  this  monvmcnt,  Shakspeare  witb 

whome 
Qvlok  natvre  dide,  whose  name  doth  deck 

y«  Tombe 
Far  more  then  cost:  BIch  all  y«  He  luatk 

writ  It, 
Leaves  living  art,  but  page,  to  sarre  Ida 

Witt. 

Obilt  ano  D6. 1616 
JE;tatis,  J>S,  Die  ti  A  D. 


"  The  Inst  line  of  this  inscrip- 
tion,  and  a  tradition  unheard  of  until 
Oldys  wrote  his  notes  in  I^UKbaine, 
have  raised  the  question  whether 
Shakespeare*  died  on  the  same  day  of  th« 
month  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born.  .  .  .  Dugdale  tells  ua 
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bis  moDament  was  the  work  of  Gerard 
Johnaon,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  the 
period  ;  others  have  attributed  It  to 
Thomas  Btanton,  and  experts  have  8up« 
posed  that  the  face  was  modelled  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  bust  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  authentic  likeness  that  we  have  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  originally  colored 
after  life.  The  eyes  were  llgnt  hazel, 
the  hair  and  beard  auburn,  the  com- 
plexion fair;  the  doublet  was  scarlet; 
the  tabard,  or  loose  gown  without 
sleeves  thrown  over  the  doublet,  black ; 
the  neck  and  wristbands  white;  the 
upper  side  of  the  cushion  green,  the 
under,  crimson;  its  cord  and  tassels, 

flit.  The  colors  were  renewed  in 
749;  but  in  1793  Malone,  tastelessly 
and  Ignorantlv  classic,  had  the  whole 
figure  painted  white  by  a  house  paint- 
er.'* Richard  Grant  WhUe, 

Bhakespeare's  Tomb.  In  the 
church  at  Stratford -on -Avon. 
The  grave,  which  is  just  in  front 
of  the  chancel  rail,  is  covered  by 
a  flat  stone,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Good  ftrend  for  Jesvs  sake  forbears, 
to  din  the  dvBt  encloased  heare : 

BlMte  be  y  •  man  y  t  spares  thes  btones, 
awl  cvrst  be  be  y*  moves  my  bones. 

Bliane's  Castle.  A  ruined  castle 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
the  seat  of  the  O'Neils,  which 
'*  for  centuries  has  been  the  cho- 
sen realm  of  the  Banshee." 

The  Banshee  moonifUl  wail« 
In  the  midiit  of  the  ullent,  lonely  ni^'ht: 
Plamtive  she  sings  the  song  ofdetitli. 

Bhanklin  Chine.  A  curious  and 
celebrated  ravine  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  not  far  from  Ventnor, 
much  visited  by  tourists. 

Bhannon,  The.  A  British  war- 
ship which  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  the  American  ship  Cfiesa- 
peake,  off  the  coast  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  in  June,  1813,  and 
captured  her.    See  Chesapeake. 

Bhanter.  A  farm  near  Maybole, 
Scotland,  where  formerly  lived 
Douglas  Grahame,  the  original  of 
Bums's  Tam  0*Shanter. 

Bheepshanks  Collection.  A  col- 
lection of  234  oil-paintings,  etc., 
gathered  by  the  late  John  Sheep- 
shanks, and  by  him  presented  to 
the  British  nation.    The  coJec-) 


tion  is  valued  at  £60,000,  and  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London. 

Bhelton  Abbey.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wicklow,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Bhelton  Oak.  A  famous  oak  in 
the  parish  of  Shelton,  near 
Shrewsbury,  England,  measur- 
ing 44  feet  and  3  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Shenandoah,  The.  A  Confeder- 
ate privateer  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  During  her  cruise  she 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
United  States  whaling  fleet  in 
the  Pacific.  She  surrendered  to 
the  British  government  at  Liver- 
pool, Nov.  9, 186S. 

MSf  *'  The  Shenandoah  was  another 
active  Bngllsh-Confederate  sea-rover 
that  sailed  from  England.  She  went 
around  Cape  Horn,  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  sailed  up  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  to  Bohring  Strait,  to  spread 
havoc  among  the  aevr  England  whal- 
ing ships  engaged  in  fishing  in  those 
waters.  These  vessels  held  a  sort  of 
convention  in  that  high  latitude  (June 
28,  1805),  when  the  Shenandoah,  dis- 
guised as  a  merchantman,  and  flying 
the  American  flag,  ran  in  among  the 
ships  unsuspected.  Then  she  revealed 
her  true  cnaracter,  captured  ten  of 
them,  placed  eight  of  tliem  in  a  group 
before  midnight,  and  set  them  on  fire, 
lighting  up  the  ice-floes  of  the  Polar 
Sea  hv  the  incendiary  flames.  This 
was  the  last  act  of  hostility  in  the 
American  Civil  War  in  1861-1865.'* 

Lossinff. 


Shene    Palace. 
Palace. 


See  Richmond 


Shepherd  and  Shepherdess.  A 
famous  picture  by  Edward  Bende- 
mann  (b.  1811). 

Shepherd  Boy  in  a  Shower.  A 
picture  by  Thomas  Gainsborough 
(1727-1788). 

Shepherd  Martius.  A  celebrated 
bronze  statue  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Conservators,  Bome,  representing 
a  youth  extracting  a  thorn  from 
his  foot. 

Shepherds,  Adoration  of  thOt 
See  ADOJiATio3f  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 
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Shepherd's  Bible.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (180:^1873), 
the  celebrated  English  painter  of 
animals. 

Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner.  See 
Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourn- 

Sherwood  Forest.  An  ancient  for- 
est adjoining  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, near  Nottingham,  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  famous  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  Robin  Hood's 
chief  exploits.  At  the  present 
time  the  region  is  for  the  most 
part  bare  of  trees. 


'*A  few  solitary  and  battered 
oaks  standing  here  and  there,  the  last 
melancholy  remnant  of  these  vast  and 
ancient  woods,  the  beautiful  springs, 
awifl  and  crystalline  brooks,  and  broad 
sheets  uf  water  lying  abroad  amid  the 
dark  heath,  and  haunted  by  numbers 
of  the  wild  ducks  and  the  heron,  still 
remain.  But  at  the  Clipstonc  extremi- 
ty of  the  forest,  a  remnant  of  ita  an- 
cient woodlands  remains,  unrifled,  ex- 
cept of  its  deer,  a  specimen  of  what 
the  whole  once  was,  .  .  .  extending 
about  five  miles  in  length  and  one  or 
two  in  width,  —  a  forest  of  oaks,  clothed 
with  the  most  impressive  aspect  of  age 
that  can  perhaps  be  presented  to  toe 
eye  in  ^hese  kingdoms.'* 

William  BwoUt. 


__  <*The  relics  of  the  old  forest 
are  few  and  scattered;  but  as  to  the 
bold  ouUaw  who  onoe  held  a  kind  of 
freebooting  sway  over  it,  there  is  scarce 
a  hill  or  dale,  a  cliff  or  cavern,  a  well 
or  fountain,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  is  not  connected  with  his  mcrao. 
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A  monarch  bade  thee  ttom  that  wild  arise. 

Where  Sherwood'i  outlaws  once  were 

wont  to  prowl ; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes. 

Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protcctiuK 

cowl.  Byron. 

Or  Marraion's  nets  of  darkness,  fitter  food 

Fur   JShertPooiTM  outlaw   tales  of  Rohin 

Hood  ?  Byron, 

Ship  Tavern.  A  former  noted 
place  of  entertainment  near  Tem- 
ple Bar,  London. 

Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife,  A 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(160«>-ir)69),  the  Dutch  painter. 
In  Buckingham  Palace,  London. 

Shipwreck  of  iEneas.  A  picture 
by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
Now  in  the  collection  of  H.  T. 
Hope,  Esq.,  Loudon. 


Shipwreck  of   the  Medusa.      A 

noteci  picture  by  Jean  Louis  The- 
odore Andre  G<«ricault  (1790-1824), 
and  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


"  G^rieault  died,  they  say,  for 
want  of  fame.  He  was  a  man  who  pcw- 
st'(*sed  a  considenible  fortune  of  hia 
own,  but  pined  because  no  one  in  hia 
day  would  purchase  his  pictun9»,  and 
so  acknowledge  his  talent.  At  pre«4mt 
a  scrawl  from  his  pencil  brings  an  enor- 
mous price.  AH  his  works  liave  a  gmtid 
cachet :  he  never  did  anv  thing  mean. 
When  he  painted  the  *  Raft  of  the  Me- 
dusa,'  it  is  said  he  lived  for  a  lun^ 
time  amonff  the  corpses  which  be 
painted,  and  that  his  studio  was  a  sec- 
ond morgue.  If  you  have  not  seen  the 
{lioture  you  are  familiar  probably  ^rith 
icynolds's  admirable  eunvving  of  It. 
A  huge  black  sea ;  a  rafi  beating  opon 
it;  a  horrid  company  of  men  dead,  half, 
dead,  writhing,  and  frantic  with  hide- 
ous hunger  or  bideous  hope;  and  far 
away,  black  against  a  stormy  sunsei,  a 
sail.  The  story  is  powerfully  told,  and 
has  a  legitimate  tragic  interest.'* 

Thackf9<aff. 


^_  "His  [G^ricault's]  picture  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  'one  of  the 
principal  attractions'  of  the  French 
portion  of  the  gallery.  The  results  of 
the  terrible  shipwreck,  with  ita  living 
and  dead  victims,  are  only  too  signally 
effective,  and  seem  made  to  ehatke,  if 
not  to  overthrow,  traditional  art.  They 
are  like  the  rough  expression  of  the 
living  present,  beside  ttic  most  scholar- 
ly ftrult  of  the  dead  past.  Gericault 
was  not  thirty  when  he  pMnted  the  Raft 
of  the  Medusa.'*  Sarah  TytUr. 

Shobeok.  An  ancient  stronghold 
in  Arabia  PetraBa,  near  the  city 
of  Petra.  It  is  in  a  verv  fair  state 
of  preservation,  and  affords  a  ref- 
uge for  several  hundred  Aralict. 
Xt  was  an  important  castle  in  tbe 
time  of  the  (jrusades. 

Shockhod  Hill.    An  eminence    In 
*  Richmond,  Va.,  surmounted    by 
the  State  Capitol  and  other  build- 
ings,   Also  a  cemetery. 

Shoreditch.  A  district  of  immoral 
reputation  in  London.  The  name 
is  traditionally  derived  from  Jane 
Shore,  as  shown  by  tbe  ancient 
ballad  entitled  "  Jane  Shore's  Lai- 
ment;  "  but  Pennant  says  that  it 
was  originally  Soersditch,  from 
its  lord,  Sir  John  Soerditch,  f| 
learned  lawyer  trusted   by  Ed- 
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ward  in.  Here  were  Hitiiated 
two  theatres  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  —  **  the  Theatre,"  and  '•  the 
Curtain." 

Cromwell,  Blake.  Marlborough,  Chat- 
hain.  Nelson,  and  Welllngtun  are  not  to 
he  trifled  with,  and  the  orutal  strength 
wblch  lies  at  the  bottom  of  society,  the 
animal  ferocity  of  the  quays  and  cock- 
piu>,  the  buUicB  of  the  costemionuprs  of 
Sfiorediteh^  Seven  Dials,  and  8pltaraeld». 
tliey  know  how  to  wake  up.        £mer$on. 

When  I  grow  rich. 

balls  at  SkaredHeh. 


Say  the 


Mother  Oooie. 


Shrine  of  Our  Irftdy  of  Walsing- 
ham.  The  chapel  and  imaffe  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  priory  of  Wal- 
Bingham,  England,  of  great  re- 
nown throughout  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  a  favorite  resort 
of  pilgrims.  It  was  even  more 
frequented  than  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
See  Walsinqham  Pkioky. 

Shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert.  This 
shrine  at  the  Cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, in  England,  was  visited  by 
multitudes  for  more  tlian  500 
vears,  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  incorruptible  body 
of  the  patron  saint  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  during  all  this 
time.  The  shrine  was  splendidly 
adorned  with   gold,  silver,  and 

Srecious  stones.  The  body  being 
isinterred  In  1827,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised, as  it  was  plain  that  the  wrap- 
pings had  been  wound  around  a 
skeleton. 

He  kneeKd  before  Satni  Cuthbert't  <ftrt««. 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race. 
And  he  bent  hia  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 

JStott. 

Shrine  of  St.  James  [at  Compos- 
tella].  This  shrine  at  Santiago 
de  Oompostella,  Spain,  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  pilgrims  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  account  of  the 
legend  that  the  body  of  St.  James 
was  discovered  there  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  placed  in  a  chapel 
under  the  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
St.  James  is  hehl  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Spaniards,  since 
they  believe  that  in  the  battle  of 
Clavijo,  in  the  year  841,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  field  armed  with  a 
Bword,  and  mounted  on  a  white 


horse,  wliose  housings  were 
adorned  with  scallop  shells,  and 
that  he  slew  60,000  of  the  Moor- 
ish intidels,  thus  gaining  the  day 
for  Christianity.  It  is  said  that 
over  2,000  persona  left  England 
for  Santiago  in  one  year  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A  stupendous  metaQiorphoslx  was  per- 
formed in  the  ninth  century,  when  ftom  a 
peaceful  fisherman  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  the  apoetle  James  wsa  transformed 
into  a  valorous  knight,  w  ho  charged  at  the 
headofHpanlxh  chivalry  In  battlfs  against 
the  Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have 
celebrated  his  exiUoits,  the  miraculous 
ahrine  of  Compostetla  displayed  his  power: 
and  the  sword  of  a  military  order,  assisted 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sufil- 
ctent  to  remove  every  objection  of  pro- 
(kne  criticism  Ottban. 

Shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck. 
A  gorgeous  silver  shrine  enclos- 
ing the  body  of  the  saint,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague,  Austria. 

j$3f  **  On  each  side  hang  four  mass- 
ive  lamps  of  sliver  constantly  burning. 
The  pyramid  of  statuea,  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  haa  at  each  corner  a 
ricblv  carved  nm,  three  feet  high,  with 
a  crimson  lamp  burning  at  the  top. 
Above,  four  silver  angels,  the  size  of 
life,  are  suspended  In  the  air,  holding 
up  a  splendid  drapery  of  crimson  and 
gold.*^  Bayard  Taylor. 

Shrine  of  St.  Sebaldus.  A  fa- 
mous work  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture in  the  church  of  St.  Sebald 
at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  exe- 
cuted by  Peter  Vischer  (14dO?- 
1540),  the  old  German  sculptor. 
Regarded  as  his  chef  d^muvre,  and 
as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
plastic  art  of  that  period. 

4^  "  Never  has  a  work  of  Oerman 
sculpture  combined  the  beauty  of  the 
Bouto  with  the  deep  feeling  of  the  North 
more  richly,  more  thoughtfully,  and 
more  harmoniously.**     Zubket  IVant. 

Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 
Formerly  a  famous  nhrine  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  Eng- 
land. The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
is  deeply  worn  by  the  knees  of 
the  countless  pilgrims  who  have 
resorted  to  this  shrine. 


"It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a 
religious  feeling  that  drew  groat  multl* 
tudos  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the  flrst 
Englishman,  who,  since  the  -Conquest, 
had  been  terrible  to  foreign  tvranu.'* 

ifacautoy. 
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When  that  Aprille,  with  hli  tchowret 

fiwucte. 
The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the 

roote. 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
And    palmers    for  to    seeken    slraunge 

strondes ; 
And  uptfcfally,  fh>m  every  schires  ende 
or  Engeloiid,  to  Canterbury  they  wende* 
The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seeke. 
That  hem  hsth  holpen  whan  that  they 
were  seeke.  Chaucer. 

Shrine  of  the  Black  Virffin  of 
Altotting.  A  famous  resort  of 
pilgrims,  at  Altotting,  in  Bavaria, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated shrines  in  Europe.  The 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is 
thought  to  have  come  from  the 
East,  has  stood  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  1,200  years  in  its 
present  situation. 

Shrine  of  the  Black  Virgin.  A 
famous  resort  of  pilgrimage  in 
the  monastery  of  Czenstochau, 
Poland.  The  convent  contains  a 
dark-colored  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, probably  of  Bvzantine  ori- 
gin, alleged  to  have  been  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  and  which  is  held 
in  great  veneration. 

Bhrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne.  A  famous  reliquary  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, which  formerly  contained 
treasures  of  extraorcfinary  mag- 
niiicence.  During  the  French 
revolution  some  of  these  were 
disposed  of,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  cheap  imitations.  The 
l)ones  of  the  three  kings,  or  Magi, 
are  publicly  exhibited  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

81  Quis  Door.  The  name  popular- 
ly given  to  a  door  in  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lon- 
don, from  the  circumstance  that 
posters  beginning  **  Si  quis  inve- 
nerit"  (i.e.,  *'lf  any  one  has 
found  **)  were  affixed  to  it. 

Baw'Bt   thou   ever   Si  quis  patched  on 
Paul's  church  door?       Bishop  Hall. 

Sibyl,  The.  [Lat.  Sibylla,  a  proph- 
etess.] The  ancient  sibyls,  or 
women  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  of  whom  there  are 
commonly  reckoned  ten,  residing 
m  different  parts  of  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  were  made  a 


very  common  subject  of  represen- 
tation by  the  painters  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  For  Sibylla  Eryth- 
K^A,  Sibylla  Cum^a,  Sibylla 
Dklphica,  etc.,  see  £kytril£ax 
Sibyl,  Cwjeah  Sibyl,  Delphic 
Sibyl,  etc. 


•*The  Sibyla  were  mncb  the 
fashion  in  the  clamiic  times  of  the  aix- 
tef  nth  centurv :  Michael  Angelo  and 
Kaphiiel  have  left  us  consummatt*  exam- 
pleit.  ...  In  geoeral,  if  there  be  only 
two,  they  arc  the  Tiburtlna,  who 
showed  tbe  vlBlon  to  Augustus,  and  the 
Cumaaau  Sibyl,  who  foretold  the  birth 
of  our  tittviour."  Mrt.  Jamewotu 

Sibyl,  Temple  of  the.    See  Tem- 
ple OF  THE  Sibyl. 

Sibyls.    See  Foru  Sibyls. 

Sibyl's  Cave.  [Ital.  Grotta  deUa 
Sibilla.]  A  celebrated  tunnel 
leading  from  the  Lake  Avemus, 
near  the  Bay  of  Baise,  Italy.  It 
is  cut  through  a  hill  of  volcanic 
tufa,  and  is  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  the  poetical  le- 
gends of  Virgil's  j£neid.  [Also 
called  Grotta  GitiliaA  There  is 
:ave  of  tiM 


also  another  cav 
CumsB. 


le  Sibyl  at 


Siddons,  Mrs.,  as  the  Tragie 
Muse.  A  noted  allegorical  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
0723-1792),  the  most  celebrated 
English  portrait-painter. 

Sidney  Sussex  College.  A  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Established  in 
1598. 

Sidney's  Oak.    See  Penshubst. 

Siege  of  Namur.  A  picture  by 
Joon  van  Huchtenbei^g  (1646- 
1733),  and  his  masterpiece.  In 
the  Gallery  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Siege  of  Home  under  Forsenna. 
A  picture  by  Martin  Fesele,  a 
German  painter.  In  the  Gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Siena  CathedraL  A  famous 
church  in  the  city  of  Siena,  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  most  glorioua 
structures  in  the  world. 


**  This  church  la  the  moat  purely 
Gothic  of  all  Italian  cathedrala  designed 
by    national     arcbiteota.       Toirether 
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with  that  of  Orvleto,  it  atande  alone  to 
■how  what  the  unassUted  geniiifi  of  the 
Italians  could  produce  when  Influenced 
by  medisval  Ideas.  It  is  built  wholly 
of  marble,  and  overlaid  inside  and  out 
with  florid  ornaments  of  exquisite 
beauty."  Symondt. 


_  _  ' "  The  architecture  lias  a  variety 
which  docs  not  produce  the  effect  of 
eccentricity,  an  exuberant  imagination 
flowering  out  in  stone.  .  .  .  How 
much  pride,  love,  and  reverence  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  roust  have  clung  to  the 
sharp  points  of  all  this  sculpture.  The 
cathedral  is  a  religion  in  itself— some- 
thing worth  dying  for  to  those  who 
have  an  hereditary  interest  In  it." 

IfawtAome, 


' "  The  impression  Is  Incompar- 
able. That  of  8t.  Peter's  does  not  ap- 
proach it:  a  surprising  richness  and 
sincerity  of  invention,  the  most  admi- 
rable of  Gothic  flowers.*' 

Taine,  Trant. 


Siffhs,  firidffe  of. 

SlOHS. 


See  Bridge  of 


Siffnoria,  Palazzo  della.  See  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio. 

Bisnoria,  Piazza  della.  See  Pi- 
azza DELLA  SlONORIA. 

8ik,  The.  The  principal  street  of 
Petra  in  Arabia.  It  is  two  miles 
long,  and  is  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  city.  On  each  side  are  preci- 
pices from  100  to  700  feet  in  heisht. 
Its  width  is  from  10  to  dO  &et. 
It  is  dimly  lighted,  as  the  sky  is 
in  places  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  the  rocks,  which  nearly  meet. 
The  pavement  and  rocks  are  now 
covered  by  various  vegetable 
ffrowth,  vines,  flowers,  ferns,  and 
bushes. 


••  How  strange  must  have  been 

the  strong  echoes  of  city  noises  in  this 
gorge !  —  the  cry  of  the  cameUdrivers, 
the  rattle  of  chariots,  the  common  talk 
and  laugh  of  citizens,  and  the  play  of 
children!  And  what  different  people 
must  have  been  met  there  from  the 
few  we  saw  to-day !  Instead  of  Eastern 
merchants  and  Roman  soldiers,  and  a 
Ureek  traveller  or  two,  I  saw  to-day  a 
group  of  goats  and  their  herdsmen,  en- 
tering into  the  deepest  shadow  from  u 
reach  of  sunshine;  nnd  a  child  stand- 
ing with  two  kids  on  a  point  of  rock 
above  my  head ;  and  a  wild  tro.ip  of 
shaggy  Arabs,  clattering  their  arms  as 
I  paMed ;  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
figure,   with    bis    matchlock,   brown 


tunic,  and  white  teeth,  perched  on  8 
pinnacle,  or  striding  over  a  distant 
slope."  Harriet  JUaHineau* 


_  "Nothing  could  surpass  the 
awful  grandeur  of  this  ravine;  and 
one  cannot  repress  a  shudder  on  look- 
ing up  from  Its  gloomy  depths,  through 
the  gradually  narrowing  nssurts  to  the 
irregular  streak  of  blue  sky  far  over- 
head. Constantly  winding,  too,  one 
seems  at  every  new  turn  to  be  shnt  in 
on  all  sides,  and  hopelessly  Imprisoned 
in  the  verr  bowels  of  the  earth.  Yet 
here,  in  this  cleft,  from  whence  the 
light  of  day  is  well-nigh  excluded.  Into 
the  depths  of  which  no  solitary  ray  of 
sunlignt  can  penetrate,  traces  of  art 
and  industry  are  everywhere  visible. 
Remains  of  ancient  pavement  cover  the 
bottom,  once  the  highway  to  a  proud 
city;  along  the  sides  are  niches  newn 
in  the  smooth  cliff  to  receive  statues ; 
and  tablets,  too,  are  there,  once  in- 
scribed  with  some  records ;  on  the  left 
Is  an  aqueduct  tunnelled  in  the  rock, 
and  high  up  on  the  right  is  a  conduit 
of  earthen  pipes  let  Into  the  precipice. 
These,  the  works  of  man,  are  now  all 
ruinous  and  time-worn ;  statue  and  in- 
scription,  form,  name,  and  story,  are 
alike  gone."  Jfurray*9  Ilanabook, 

Silence  de  la  Vierge.  See  Silbn- 
TiUM  and  VisROB  au  Voile. 

Silentium.  [Silence.]  The  name 
given  to  representations  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  which  the 
latter  is  represented  as  sleeping. 
For  an  example,  among  others, 
see  ViERGB  A  la  Diad^mb. 

SilenuB.  A  mythological  picture 
by  Qiuseppe  Ribera,  called  Lo 
Spagnoletto  (1688-1666).  In  the 
Public  Gallery  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Silenzio,  IL  [Silence.]  See  Silen- 
tium. 

Siloam,  Pool  of.  See  Pool  of  Si- 
loam. 

Simeon  and  Iiazams.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Durer  (1471-16&),  the 
German  painter  and  engraver. 
In  the  Gallery  of  Mtmich,  Bava- 
ria. 

Simeon,  St.    See  St.  Simeon. 

Bion  College.  A  hall,  library,  and 
almshouse  in  London,  founded  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy.  Fuller  here  wrote 
his  "Church  History." 
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BionHouBe.  The  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberlaud,  near  Twick- 
enhani,  England.  It  is  a  very 
large  and  imposing  structure, 
said  to  contain  :<65  windows  to 
equal  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  great  taste.  The  inte- 
rior is  very  splendid,  with  many 
fine  treasures  of  art. 

Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  going  to 
Church.  A  picture  by  Charles 
Robert  Leslie  (1794-1860),  and  one 
of  his  principal  works.  There  is 
a  repetition  in  the  collection  of 
the  Siarquis  of  Lansdowne,  Eng- 
land. 

Sistine  Chapel,  or  Sixtine  Chap- 
el. \li2A.  Capella  i<i8tina.]  A  cele- 
brated room  in  the  Vatican  Pal- 
ace, Rome,  built  from  designs  of 
Bacio  Pintelli  in  1473,  for  Pope 
Sixtus   IV.,   whence    it«   name. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
formerly  intended  to  be  hung  on 
festival  days  with  the  tapestries 
executed  from   the   cartoons  of 
Raphael.    The  ceiling  is  covered 
with  frescos  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
bv  the  works  of  eminent  masters 
of  the   fifteenth   century.     The 
end  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by 
Michael  Angelo's  vast  fresco  en- 
titled   *'  The   Last    Judgment." 
The  chapel  was  designed  for  the 
religious  services  performed  dur- 
ing Passion  Week,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  still  used.   The  Miserefe 
IS  chanted   in   this  chaj)el  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday     preceding     Easter 
Sunday. 


_  "At  the  present  day  the  ceiling 
of  tlie  SUtlne  Chapel  ia  partly  injured 
as  regards  the  brightness  of  Its  color- 
ing,  by  the  rising  srauke  and  dust,  and 
hus  partly  faded  from  length  of  time. 
Cracks  have  appeared  in  the  dome, 
and  water  has  trickled  down  through 
them.  Three  centuries  and  a  half  the 
paintingH  have  stood  there,  and  it  Is 
not  posHlble  by  any  means  to  oppose 
the  slow  decay  to  which  they  must  be 
subject.  Still  a  happy  fate  has  been 
theirs  In  tliut  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
accessible to  human  hands;  they  would 
have  to  be  shot  at,  or  the  roof  broken 


through  from  above,  to  be  ii^ored  In- 
t«nUonally."  Grimm,  Trmu. 


^  "The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  contains  the  most  perfect  woriu 
done  by  Michael  Angelo  In  bis  long 
and  acuve  life."  Kugltr. 


.^^  "  The  religious  character  of  this 
chapel,  in  the  view  of  Protestants  a& 
least,  is  quite  lost  in  the  admiration  for 
that  immortal  artist  who  has  left  here 
such  wonderful  monuments  of  bis 
genius.  It  seems  really  dedicated  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  he  Is  the  presid- 
ing divinity  of  the  place."        BiUard, 

Whether  he  CUIchael  Angelo]  drew,  cr 

sunff. 
Or  wrought  In  stone,  or  hung 
The  Pantheon  in  the  air; 
Whether  ho  lave  to  Bomo 
lier  Sistine  loailt  or  dome. 
Or  laid  the  ponderous  beams,  or  lightlr 

wound  the  st^iir.  C.  P.  CnmdL 

Sistine  Madonna.  See  Madoicna 
Di  San  SisTO. 

Sitt  Miriam.  [El  MoaUiOcn.]  An 
interesting  church  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
tlie  Roman  Gateway  of  Babylon, 
in  Egypt.  The  title  El  Mwdldka 
(the  suspended)  is  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  elevation.  This 
church  contains  many  remark- 
able and  interesting  objects, — 
sculptures,  paintings,  canings, 
mosaics,  etc. 

Six  Hundred,  The.  A  name  often 
popularly  applied  to  the  British 
light  cavalry  brigade  (670  in  num- 
ber), which  at  the  battle  of  Bal- 
aclava, in  the  Crimea,  Oct.  25, 
1854,  charged  the  Russian  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  position, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
orders.  It  was  a  feat  almost 
unparalleled  in  military  history. 
The  charge  occupied  leas  than 
half  an  hour,  during  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  assailing  party  wero 
killed  or  wounded. 

Haifa  league,  half  a  league, 

Haifa  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  I>eath 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forwsnl,  the  Lijrht  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  guns  I  "  he  said: 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  bundled. 


Sixtine     ChapeL       See     SiSTOfa 
Chapbl. 
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Bkerryrore  Iiighthouse.  An  im- 
portant lighthouse  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  begun  in  1838, 
and  tinished  in  1843.  This  struc- 
ture, containg  four  and  one-half 
times  as  much  masonry  as  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  and  twice 
as  much  as  the  Bell  Rock  tower, 
was  built  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an 
example  of  great  engineering 
skill. 

Slaughter's.  1.  A  celebrated 
coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  so  called  after  its  first 
landlord,  Thomas  Slaughter,  WJQ, 
During  the  last  century  it  was 
noted  as  a  rendezvous  of  painters 
and  sculptors.  It  was  frequented 
by  Ho^pEurth,  Benjamin  West, 
Boubtliac,  Wilkie,  and  others. 
After  the  opening  of  another 
"  Slaughter's  "  in  the  same  street, 
the  original  coffee-house  was 
known  as  "Old  Slaughter's  "  till 
its  destruction  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century. 

2.  A  coffee-house  opposite 
Northimiberlaud  House  in  the 
Strand. 

I  remember  to  have  read  In  some  phlloa- 
opfaer,— I  believe  in  Tom  Brown's  works, 
— tliAt,  let  a  man's  character,  sentiments, 
or  complexion  be  what  they  will,  be  can 
find  comptiny  in  London  to  mattrh  them. 
...  if  be  be  jMisslmuite,  be  mar  vent  his 
race  among  the  old  orators  at  Slaughter'* 
conee-hoose,  and  damn  i  he  nation  because 
It  keeps  hbn  flrum  starving.        GoldttniUL 


BlATO. 

^o  (1474-15t>4). 


A  statue  by  Michael  An- 
geio  (1474-15(54).  In  tlie  Louvre, 
Paris.    [Calle<l  also  The  Captive.] 


See  GsKiEK  Slave. 


Blave  Ship.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner  (1776-1861).  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Alice  Hoop- 
er, Boston. 

49-  "  I  believe.  If  I  were  reduced  to 
rest  Turner's  Immortality  upon  any 
•Ingle  work,  I  should  choose  tne  Slavs 
Ship.  Its  daring  conception,  ideal  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  baaed 
on  the  purest  truth,  and  wrought  out 
with  the  concentrated  knowledge  of  a 
Ufo."  Hutkin. 

49-  "  '}*backeray,  when  speaking  of 
'  The  Blave  Bbip  *  by  the  same  amazing 
artktfi^tya  with  delightful  naiutit  *i 


don't  know  whether  it  is  sobtime  or 
ridiculous.' " 

Dr.  Brown*9  Spare  ffourt. 


*'Tbe  following  opinion,  ex- 
pressed by  an  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished American  nrti»t,Xf  r.  Ouorge  In- 
ness,  is  interesting  for  its  frankness: 
*  Turner's  *  Slave  Ship  *  is  the  most  in- 
fernal piece  of  cliiptrap  ever  painted. 
There  is  nothing  iu  It.  It  hns  us  much 
to  do  with  human  affections  and 
thought  as  a  ghost.  It  is  not  even  a 
fine  bouquet  of  color.  The  color  is 
harsh,  disagreeable,  and  discordant.' 
This  is  severe,  and  I  think  its  severity 
is  partly  due  to  r(*-action  against  Mr. 
liuskln's  eloquent  praises." 

J*.  G.  Ilamerton. 

Blavino  di  San  Maroo.  A  singu- 
lar mass  of  rocks  and  d^bii8  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adige,  near 
Trent,  Italy,  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  an  avalanche. 


**The  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
notice  a  vast  tract  called  the  Slavhii  di 
Marco,  covered  with  fragments  of  rock 
torn  from  the  sides  of  the  neighboring 
mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or  per- 
haps by  their  own  unsupported  weight, 
and  burled  down  into  the  plains  below. 
They  spread  over  the  whole  valley, 
and  in  some  places  contract  the  road  to 


a  very  narrow  space 


n 


Euutace, 


Such  as  that  ruin  Is  which  In  the  flank 
Smute,  <>n  thN  side  of  Trent,  the  Adlge, 
KiihtT  by  earthquake  or  hv  (hillnR  stay. 
Dante.  Jt^femo.  LonQfettou)''i  Tixmt. 

Sleeping  Ariadne.    See  Ariadnb. 

Sleeping  Faun.  1.  An  admired 
statue  found  in  1766  at  Hcrcula- 
neum,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  See  Faun,  Bahbe- 
RiNi  Faun.  Dancing  Faun. 

2.    A   work   of   sculpture    by 
Harriet  G.  Hosmer  (b.  1830). 

Sleepy  Hollow.  A  auiet  valley 
near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson, 
New  York,  immortalized  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Le- 

gend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  "  (in  "  The 
ketch  Book'^).  There  is  a  hamlet 
of  the  same  name. 


"If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a 
retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from  the 
world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 
quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled 
life,  I  know  of  none  more  promising 
than  this  little  valley.  From  the  list- 
less repose  of  the  place,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  lu  inhabiianU,  who 
arc  dcBcendants  from  the  original  Dutch 
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Bcttlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long 
boen  known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  and  Its  rustic  lads  are  called 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all 
the  nelgnboring  country.  A  drowsy, 
dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over 
the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  at- 
mosphere. Some  say  that  the  place 
was  bewitched  by  a  High  German  doc- 
tor during  the  early  days  of  flie  setile- 
raent;  others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief, 
tho  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held 
his  powwows  there  before  the  country 
was  discovered  by  Master  Hendrick 
Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still 
continues  under  the  sway  of  some 
witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell  over 
the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing 
them  to  walk  in  a  continual  revery. 
They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvel- 
lous beliefs,  are  subject  to  trances  and 
visions,  and  frequently  see  strange 
sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in 
the  air.  The  whole  neighborhood 
abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots, 
and  twilight  superstitions."        Jrting. 

Bloane  Museum.  A  collection  of 
curiosities  belonging  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  offered  by  him  to  the 
English  Parliament  for  £20,000. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
collection  was  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  British  Museum. 

Smailholm  Tower.  A  lofty  tower 
now  in  ruins,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  a  part  of 
Scotland  with  which  many  very 
interesting  associations  are  con- 
nected. It  is  not  far  from  Mel- 
rose and  Dry  burgh  Abbeys,  and  is 
the  scene  of  Scott's  ballad  of 
"  The  Eve  of  St.  John." 
Then   rose  those  crags,  that  mountain 

Which    charmed  my  fimcy's    wakening 
liour. 

And  Rtlll  i  thought  that  shattered  tower' 
The  migiJtiest  work  of  human  power. 

Marmion. 

Smith  College.  A  well-endowed 
institution  in  Northampton, 
i^Ia-ss.,  designed  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

Smithfield.  The  ancient  market 
of  London.  The  name  signifies 
smooth  plain,  from  the  Saxon 
swcth,  smooth.  It  was  the  largest 
live-market  in  the  world,  and  its 
cliararteristic  features  are  well 
dt'scribed  by  Dickens  in  '*  Oliver 
Twist."      In   1852   it   was    con- 


demned by  law  to  be  removed  to 
Islington.  Smithfield  is  famous 
for  its  tournaments,  executions, 
and  burnings.  Here  too,  from 
Sept.  3  to  6,  was  held  the  cele- 
brated Bartholomew  Fair,  noted 
not  only  for  its  sales  of  cloth,  but 
as  a  scene  of  license  and  revelry. 
See  Babtholombw  Faik. 

49-  "  It  was  market  morning.    The 
ground  was  covered  nearly  ankle-deep 
with  filth  and  mire;  and  a  thick  sieam 
perpetually    rising   from    the   reeking 
bodies  of  the  caUle,  and  mingling  with 
the  fog,  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
chimney -tops,  hung  heavily  abo^e.   All 
the  pens  in  the  centre  of  the  Urge  area, 
and  as  many  temporary  ones  as  oi>uld 
be  crowded  into  the  vacant  spac*;,  wtrre 
filled  with  sheep ;  and  tied  up  to  pu«ts 
by  the  gutter-side  were  lonK  llnc«  uf 
beasts  and  oxen  three  or  four  deep. 
Countrymen,  butchers,  drovers,  hawk- 
ers, boys,  thieves,  idlers,   and    vaga- 
bonds of  every  low  grade,  were  mingled 
together  in  a  dense  mass :  the  whistling 
of  drovers,  the  barking  of  dugs,  the 
bellowing  and  plungins  of  beaste,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  grunting  and 
squeaking  of  pigs ;  the  cries  of  Bawk- 
ers,  the  shouts,  oaths,  and  quarrelling 
on  all  sides,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  roar  of  voices  that  issued  from  ev- 
ery public-house;  the  crowding.  pu«h- 
ing,  driving,  beating,    whooping,  and 
yelling :  the  hideous  and  discordant  dio 
that  resounded  from  every  comer  of 
the  market;   and  the  unwashe<l,  un- 
shaven, squalid,  and  dirty  figures  con- 
stantly running  to  and  fh>,  and  bursting 
in  and  out  of  the  throng,  rendered  it  a 
stunning  and  bewildering  scene  whi<^ 
quite  confused  the  senses.**       IHcluns. 

So  I  came  into  SmithMeld:  and  the 
shameful  place,  beins  all  aunear  with 
filth,  and  Ait,  and  blood,  and  foam,  seemed 
to  stick  to  me. 

PipiDieketUt  Oreat  Expeetmtiaiu). 

FdUtaff.    Where's  Bardolph  ? 
Page.    He's  gone  Into  SmxtMiHd  to  bay 
your  worship  a  horse.  atiaJtetpeare. 

For,  in  the  earlier  part  ol  the  aeven- 
teenth  century,  a  speculator  who  had 
dared  tn  affirm  that  the  human  soal  Is  by 
its  nature  mortal,  and  doeiv.  In  the  git«» 
majority  of  oases,  actual'y  die  with  ths 
body,  would  have  been  burned  allre  fa 


Smithfield, 

The  mirtntphtof  Bartholomew,— the  staka 
Of  Smithjield.  WkiUier. 

Smith's  Cave.  See  Wayi^axp 
Smith's  Cave. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  A  no- 
ble building  of  red  sandstone  and 
of  Gothic  architecture,  in  Wash* 
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ington.  The  main  hall,  which  is 
2O0  feet  In  length  by  50  feet  in 
width,  and  25  feet  high,  contains 
the  National  Museum  of  curiosi- 
ties, with  natural  history  and 
ethnological  collections.  The  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  James 
Smithson,  a  native  of  England, 
born  in  the  last  century,  who,  al- 
though he  had  never  visited  this 
country,  and  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  one  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  reasons  unknown  left  the 
whole  of  his  proi)erty,  amounting 
to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
"  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, to  found  at  Washington,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

Bmolnoi  Church.  A  noted  white- 
marble  church  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Bussia.  It  is  surmounted  with 
five  blue  domes. 

And  Smoburi's  wealth  of  spangled  bine 
Beama  all  the  duaky  dlstanca  through ! 

g.  JD.  Proctor. 

Bmoo,  Cave  of.  A  cavern  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Durness.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Smyrna,  The.  A  former  coffee- 
house in  Pall-Mall,  London,  fa^ 
inous  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The"Tatler"  suggested  "to  all 
ingenious  gentlemen  in  and  about 
the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster who  have  a  mind  to  be 
instructed  in  the  noble  sciences 
of  music,  poetry,  and  politics, 
that  they  repair  to  the  Smyrna 
Coffee-house,  in  Pall-Mall,  be- 
twixt the  hours  of  eight  and  ten 
at  night,  where  they  may  be  in- 
structed gratis." 

If  it  be  fln«*  weather,  we  take  a  tnrn 
Into  the  Park  till  two.  when  we  ko  to  din- 
ner: and  if  it  be  dirty,  you  are  enter- 
tained at  piauet  or  tuutset  at  White's,  or 
Sou  may  tali  politics  at  the  Smyrna  or 
t.  Jamea. 

Journey  through  Engkmdt  KH. 

You  then,  0  ye  beggan  of  my  acqnnlnt- 
ance,  whether  In  rain  or  lace :  whctlxr  in 
Kent-Mreet  or  in  the  Mall:  wheilier  nt 
Smyrna  or  St  Giles's:  miKht  I  advi«e 
you  as  a  ftiend,  never  seem  iu  want  uf  iho 
favor  jroa  solicit.  QoUknuth, 


Snow  HilL  A  well-known  locality 
in  London.  Snow  Hill  was  for- 
merly remarkable  for  its  steep- 
ness of  ascent,  a  diHiculty  now 
obviated  by  the  Hoi  born  Viaduct. 

Who  )ia«  not  heard  tlie  Scourer's  mid- 
mijht  fame  ? 

Who  has  nut  ti-embled  at  the  Mohocks' 
name  y 

I  pass  ilieir  desperate  deeds  and  mischief, 
douc 

Where  from  Snow  Hill  black  steepy  tor- 
rents run. 

How  uiatnms,  hooped  althlu  the  hoga> 
head's  wumb. 

Were  tumbled  furious  thence.  Oay. 

Soane  Museum.  An  interesting 
and  valuable  art-collection  iu 
London,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Soane. 

Yes,  to  see  England  well  needs  a  hun- 
dred years;  fbr,  what  they  told  me  was 
the  merit  of  Sir  John  Sua$te*t  Jiuseum,  In 
London,  — that  It  was  well  puclKe<i  and 
well  saved,  —is  the  merit  of  England. 

£tner»on. 

Society  of  the  Pin.  An  associa- 
tion consisting  chiefly  of  foreign- 
ers, formed  in  London  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  suppose<l 
to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Le  Puy,  in  Auvergne, 
where  was  a  famous  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  much  visited  by  pilj^ims. 
The  object  of  the  association 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote 
good-will  and  good-fellowship. 
They  held  a  great  festival  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Socrates,  Prison  of.    See  Prison 

OF  SOCBATES. 

Soho.  A  district  in  London,  in 
which  many  French  have  settled 
at  various  times.  See  Souo 
Square. 

It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  1  please, 
to  do  what  I  please.  ...  I  dlirross  into 
Soho,  to  explore  a  bookstall.  MethlDks  I 
have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There 
is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it. 

Charlei  Lamb. 

Fancy  the  three  [Fielding  and  his  com- 

f  anions]  in  a  great  wainscoted  room.  In 
'ovent  Garden  or  Soho,  lighted  by  two 
or  three  candles  In  Oliver  sconces,  and  a 
bottle  of  Florence  whie  on  the  table. 

Uuukenxy* 

Soho  Square.  A  si^nare  In  Lon- 
don, built  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  It  was  formerly  sometimes 
called  King's  Square  from  its 
surveyor  and  arcnitect,  Gregory 
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King.  It  was  a  very  fashionable 
quarter  of  London  until  within 
the  last  century.  Here  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  is  made  to  reside; 
and  here  Evelyn  went  in  1690  to 
pass  the  winter  "  in  Soho,  in  the 
great  square." 


"  Soho  Square  .  .  .  wag  to  our 
ancestors  a  subject  of  pride  with  which 
their  posterity  will  hardly  sympa- 
thize." MacauUty. 

But  It  [the  answer  to  Bentley's  "  Dta- 
sertatlon  on  the  fipistleit  of  Fhalarts'*] 
had  it«  day  of  noisy  popularity.  It  was  to 
be  fuund  not  only  in  the  i>tiidtes  of  men  of 
letters,  but  on  tne  tables  of  the  most  bril- 
liant drawnig-rooms  of  <9oAo  Square  and 
Covent  Garuen.  Macaniay. 

Soho  Theatre.  A  theatre  in  Lon- 
don»  opened  in  1840,  now  called 
the  New  Royalty. 

Sol,  Puerta  deL  See  Pcjebta  del. 
Sol. 

Soldiers'  Home.  An  asylum  for 
disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  situated  in  the  environs  of 
Washington.  It  was  established 
in  1851.  The  buildings  are  of 
marble,  enclosed  in  a  Targe  and 
beautiful  park.  The  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  defrayed  by  a 
forced  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  place  by  Gen. 
Scott.  Some  of  the  Presidents 
have  made  the  Soldiers'  Home 
their  summer  residence. 

Soldiers  Bathing  in  the  Amo.  A 
celebrated  cartoon  by  Michael 
Angelo  (1476-1564).  It  represents 
a  body  of  soldiers  suddenly  called 
to  arms  while  bathing.  The  work 
never  went  beyond  this  cartoon, 
which  was  begun  in  1504  and  ex- 
hibited in  1506. 

Solf  erino.  Tour  de.    See  TouB  db 

SOLFERIMO. 

Solomon.  See  Judgment  of  Soi/- 
OMON  and  Pools  of  Soi-omon. 

Solomon's  Temple.  The  famous 
temple  at  Jerusalem  built  by 
King  Solomon  (B.C.  1015),  after 
the  model  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
plan  of  which  the  Jews  consid- 
ered to  have  been  divinely  re- 
vealed to  them  through  Moses, 


in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  from 
which  they  never  departed  in  any 
of  their  subsequent  erections.  Of 
this  celebrated  temple  not  one 
stone  now  remains  iiix)n  another. 
It  is  now  agreed  by  all  toiioera- 
phers  that  the  site  of  the<I^m- 

{)le  at  Jerusalem  is  within  the 
imits  of  the  area  which  is  now 
called  the  Haram,  but  its  prtn^ise 
extent  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  of  rectangular  shape, 
measuring,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  a  stadium,  or  OOU  Greek 
feet,  on  each  side. 

tSf  "  There  Is  perhaps  no  balldlng 
of  the   aneient  world  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  since  the  time 
of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple  wlilch 
Solomon  built  at  Jemaalem,  and  iu 
successor   as   rebuilt  by  Herod.    Its 
spoils  were  considered  worthy  of  form- 
ing the  principal  illustFatloD  of  one  of 
Uie  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  and  Justinian's  highest  archi- 
tectural ambition  was  that  he  might 
surpass  it.     Throughout   the  Middle 
Ages  it  influenced   to  a  considerable 
degree  the  forms  of  Christian  cfaurcbes, 
ana  ita  peculiarities  were  the  watch- 
words and  rallying  points  of  all  asMtci- 
atlons  of  builders.    Bince  the  retival  of 
learning  in  the  sixteenth  century  iu 
arrangements  have  employed  the  pens 
of  numberless    learned    antiquariaos, 
and  archllecto  of  every  couniry  have 
wasted  their  science  in  trying  to  repro- 
duce iu  forms.    But  it  is  not  only  to 
Christians  that  the  Temple  of  Botomoa 
is  so  interesting:   the  whole  Moham- 
medan world  look  to  it  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  architectural  knowledge; 
and  the  Jews  still    recall  Us  gloriea 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant 
tenacity,  unmatched   by  that  of  any 
other  people  to  any  other  building  of 
the  ancient  world.    The  Temple  was  a 
very  insignificant  building  in  sise;  the 
truth  being,  that,  like  the  temples  of 
the  Semitic  nations,  It  was  more  In  the 
character  of  a  shrine  or  treasury  In- 
tended   to    contain    eeruin    preclona 
works  in  metal.    The  principal  orna^ 
menu  of  Its  fa^e  were   two  bimxea 
pillars,  Jachin  and  Boas,  which  seem 
to  have  been  wonders  of  metal-work, 
and  regarding  which  more  has  b««n 
written,  and,  it  may  be  added,  more 
nonsense,  than  regarding  almost  any 
other  known  architectural  objects. *• 

FergutA 


Somerset,  The.    A  British  line-of- 
battle  ship  stationed  in  Boston 
'  harbor  in  1775. 
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Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Scmenet,  BriUsh  man-of-war; 
A  pliautom  ship,  wiih  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  lilce  a  prison  bar, 
And  a  huge  blacJL  hulli  that  was  magni- 
fied 
By  ita  own  reflection  In  the  tide. 

LongfeUow, 

Somerset,  The.  A  club  occupy- 
ing a  line  mansion  on  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somerset  House.  A  public  build- 
ing in  London  occupying  the  site 
of  the  old  palace  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  used  for  government 
olfices,  and  contained  the  rooms 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  other  liter^y 
and  scientific  institutions.  The 
old  Somerset  House,  interesting 
from  its  hist-oric  connection  with 
royal  personages,  was  built  in 
1M9. 

49-  '*  If  Toa  would  see  aomething 
quite  dreadful,  go  to  the  enormoua  pal- 
ace In  the  Strand,  called  Somerset 
House.  Massive,  heavy  architecture, 
of  which  the  recesses  seem  dipped  in 
ink,  the  porticos  smeared  with  soot. 
.  .  .  What  can  men  do  in  such  a  cata- 
comb?" Taine,  Trant, 

Dan  Stuart  once  told  us  that  he  did  not 
remember  that  be  ever  deliberately 
walked  into  the  exhibition  at  Somer- 
aet  Boiue  In  his  life.  Chark$  lamb. 

For  the  science,  he  CCarlyle]  had,  if 
possible,  even  less  tolerance,  and  com- 
pared the  savans  of  Somerset  House  to  the 
boy  who  asked  Confucius  "  how  man/ 
stars  in  the  sky?'*  Confucius  replied. 
*-  he  minded  tilings  near  him.'*  Then  said 
the  boy,  *'  how  many  hairs  are  there  in 

Soar  eyebrows?*'    ConfUcius  said,  **he 
idn*t  know  and  didn't  care.*'     £menon. 

Sommeil  de  J^sus.  See  Silen- 
TiUMand  ViBaGB  a  la  Diad^ile. 

Sonneok.  A  ruined  medisBval 
stronghold  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  Rhine,  near  Lorch. 

Sophia,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing-ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Stewart,  April  13,  1850. 

Sophia,  St.    See  St.  Sophia. 

Sorbonne,  The.  A  university  in 
Paris,  named  for  its  founder, 
Bobert  de  Sorbonne,  confessor  to 
St.  Louis.  It  was  established  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  old 
building  having  fallen  Into  de- 


cay, it  was  restored  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  1629.  The  chapel 
of  the  institution  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  cardinal,  a  superior 
work  of  art.  The  disputations 
and  decisions  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
theological  matters  acquired  great 
fame  and  iwwer.  It  is  now  the 
seat  of  three  of  the  five  Faculties 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  —  theol- 
ogy, sciences,  and  letters.  The 
building  contains  large  lecture, 
rooms,  collections,  etc. 

Thence  to  the  Sorbonne^  an  ancient 
ibbric  built  i>y  one  Koi>ert  de  Sorbonne, 
whose  name  It  retains,  but  the  reatau- 
ration  which  the  late  Cardinal  de  Rich- 
lieu  has  made  to  it  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  excellent  niudeme  buildings. 

Jo^n  Evelyn,  Diary  1«44«  4  Jam. 

So,  too,  in  matten  spiritual,  what 
avails  it  that  a  man  be  Doctor  of  the  Sof 
bonne.  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Both  Laws,  and 
can  cover  half  a  square  toot  in  piua-type 
with  the  list  of  his  fellowships,  arranged 
as  eauilateral  triauKle,  at  the  vertex  an 
"Ac.  over  and  above,  and  wltii  the 
parchment  of  his  diplomas  could  thatch 
the  whole  street  he  lives  in :  what  avails 
It?  Carlyle. 

I  compared  them  [the  profeffsors'  houses 
at  Oxford]  to  those  of  our  schulars,  re- 
sembling cages,  to  the  tiiird  floor  in  a 
great  city,  to  the  dismal  lodgings  of  the 
Sorbonne.  raiiw,  Tnuu. 

YoIUlre,  in  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, would  probably  have  been,  like 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  a 
zealiius  Janscnist,  eminent  among  the 
defenders  of  efficacious  grace,  a  bitter  as- 
sailant of  the  lax  mornllty  o^  the  JesolU 
and  the  unreasonable  decisions  of  the 
Sorbonne.  Jarne*  Parton, 

Sortie  from  Gibraltar.  A  paint- 
ing by  John  Trumbull  (1756-1863), 
and  considered  his  masterpiece. 
Now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bospiri,  Ponte  del.  See  Bbidgb 
OF  Sighs. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  A 
national  collection  of  art  and 
manufactures  in  London.  It  con- 
tains many  valuable  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art,  mcluding 
the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks  Col- 
lection, belonging  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

a^  "  However  much  opinions  may 
dlfTerns  to  the  system  of  instruction  in 
design  adopted  in  that  Department, 
there  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  the  truly 
magnificent  collection  of  objects  assem- 
bled there,  and  the  facility  afforded  stu. 
dents  who  may  desire  to  Inspect  and 
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study  them,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  aulhorities  intruoted  with  its 
care.  By  such  means,  tiie  art-worlcroan, 
his  employer,  and  the  public,  whose 
encouragement  and  patronage  are  ne- 
cessary to  both,  may  learn  that  wliich 
alone  can  rescue  English  manufacture 
from  its  recent  degradation,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  a  sound  taste.** 

(J.  L.  BaiOake. 

Bouth  Sea  House.  The  office  of 
the  famous  South  Sea  Company, 
which  was  organized  in  1711. 
The  original  building  stood  in 
Old  Broad  Street,  London;  and 
the  new  building,  which  is  now 
let  for  chambers,  stands  in 
Tbreadneedle  Street. 

49*  "  Reader,  in  thy  passage  from 
the  Banlc  —  where  thou  hast  been  re- 
ceiving thy  half-yearly  dividends  (sup. 
posing  thou  an  a  lean  annuitant  lilce 
myself)  —  to  the  Flower  Pot,  to  secure 
a  place  for  Dalston,  or  Sbaclclewell,  or 
some  other  thy  suburban  retreat  north- 
erly, —  didst  tnou  never  observe  a  mel- 
ancholy-looking, handsome,  brick  and 
stone    edllice,     to     the     left  ~  where 
Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  Blsh- 
opsgate?    1  dare  say  thou  hast  often 
admired   its  magnificent  portals  ever 
gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to  view  a 
grave  court,  with  cloisters,  and  pillars, 
with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or 
comers-out,  — a  desolation   something 
like  Balclutha's.    This  was  once  a  house 
of  trade,  — a  centre  of  busy  interests. 
The  throng  of  merchants  was  here  — 
the   quick   pulse   of  gain— and   here 
some  forms  of  business  are  still  kept 
up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled, 
liere  are  still  to  he  seen  stately  porti- 
cos, imposing  staircases,  offices  roomy 
as  the  state  apartments  in  palaces, — 
deserted,    or  thinly    peopled   with    a 
few  straggling  clerks ;  the  still  more  sa- 
cred interiors  of  court  and  committee- 
rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles, 
door-keepers  —  directors  seated  in  form 
on  solemn  davs  (to  proclaim  a  dead 
di\idend),  at  long  worm-eaten  tables, 
that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tar- 
nished gilt-leather  coverings,  support- 
ing massy  silver  lnk«lands  long  since 
dry;    huge  charts,  which  subsequent 
discoveries    have    antiquated;     dusty 
maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams  —  and 
soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama !    The 
long  passages  hung  with  buckets,  ap- 
pended, in   Idle  row,  to  walls    whose 
substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the 
last,  conflngrHiion  :  — with  vast  ranges 
of  ccllarnjje   under  all,  where  dollars 
and   pleces-of-eixht  once  lay,  nn  ♦  un- 
sunned hca]),'  for  Mammon  to  have  sol- 
iced  his  solitary  heart  withal,  — long 


sioce  dissipated,  or  scattered  into  ah 
at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  rh*t  fit. 
mous  BuBBLB.*'  CharUa  Lamkb, 

Southampton  House.  A  former 
mansion  of  London.  The  last  ves- 
tiges of  it  were  destroyed  in  1876. 
The  site  is  marked  bv  Southamp- 
ton Buildings.  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, father  of  Lady  Rachel 
Kussell,  died  here. 

Southwark.  The  district,  "  called 
by  the  Saxons  Southverke,  or  the 
South  Work,"  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  London.  It  is 
interesting  for  its  old  inns,  as  the 
"White  Hart"  and  "Tabard." 
Here  was  the  Marshalsea  Prison. 

Southwark  Bridge.  One  of  the 
great  bridges  across  the  Thames, 
at  London,  connecting  the  City 
with  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
first  oitened  to  the  public,  April 
1819.  It  was  built  by  John  Ren- 
nie. 

Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  The  first 
three-decker  in  the  English  naw. 
launched  in  1637. 

Spa  Fields.  A  locality  in  London, 
England,  formerly  a  place  of  pop- 
ular gatherings.  It  was  not  oc- 
cupied by  houses  until  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Spada  Palace.  [Ttal.  Palazzo  Spa- 
da.]  A  Roman  palace,  near  the 
Palazzo  Famese,  built  in  1564, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
celebrated  statue  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Spada  Pom- 
pey.     See  Pompey's  Statue. 

T  saw  in  the  PoUmzzo  Spada  the  status 
of  Porapey :  the  statue  at  whose  ba*e  Cae- 
sar fell.  Diekau. 

Ketaminir  home  I  saw  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Spada^  where  is  a  most  masnift- 
cent  hall  painted  by  Dsnlele  da  Volterra 
and  Gin  Ho  Piocentlno,  who  made  the  fret 
In  the  little  court,  but  the  rare  perspec- 
tives are  of  Bologneal.    John  Evefyn^W^ 

Spada   Pompey.      See   Pompet'b 

Statue. 

Spagna,  Piazza  di.      See  Piazza 

Di  Spagna. 

Spalatro.  A  picture  hv  Washing!. 
ton  Allston  (1779^184^3).  In  the 
possession  of  John  Taylor  John- 
ston, ]^ew  York.    This  picture  ta 
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said  to  have  been  pronounced  by 
the  painter  his  best  work. 

Bpanish  Armada.  See  Akmada, 
Thb  Spanish. 

Spanish  Dwarf.  A  great  pearl  in 
the  Green  Gallery  (Das  griine 
Gewolbe)  in  Dresden.  It  is  near- 
ly as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg. 

Spanish  Square.  See  Piazza  di 
Spagka. 

Spanish  Steps.  A  magnificent 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  tlie 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  or  Spanish 
Square,  in  Rome,  to  the  church 
of  Trinitk  de'  Monti  on  the  Pin- 
clan  Hill. 

t»'  **  Behind  the  fountain  [in  the 
Plaxza  di  Bpagna]  risefl  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs.  Ttiey  are  as  broad  as  a  street, 
and  as  high  as  the  neighboring  bouses. 
It  is  the  so-called  Spanish  BuUrs,  which 
*lead  to  the  French  cloister  for  nuns,  to 
the  French  Academy,  as  well  as  to  the 
finest  and  most  frequented  promenades. 
These  stairs  once  bore  a  disreputable 
name  on  account  of  the  midnlKht  as- 
saults that  took  place  there.  During 
the  day,  this  place  swarms  with  beg. 
gars  with  withered  limbs;  some  hop 
Rke  frogs,  using  their  hands  to  spring 
on ;  others  lie  down  at  f^U  length  and 
show  their  decrepit  limbs." 

Hatu  Christian  Andersen, 

Bpasimo,  Iio.  [The  spasm,  or  con- 
vulsion.] A  not  unfrequent  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
mediaeval  painters,  in  which  is 
exhibited  the  affliction  of  Mary 
as  she  witnessed  the  sorrowful 

Srocession  to  Calvary,  and  her 
ivine  Son  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  compositions 
is  the  well-known  picture  entitled 
Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia.     [See  in- 

Bpasimo  di  Sicilia.  A  ce1ebrat>ed 
altar-picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(148.3-1520),  representing  the  afflic- 
tion [gpasimOf  spasm,  or  convul- 
sion] of  Mary  at  the  moment  when 
Christ  is  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  the  cross.  This  picture  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  originally  painted  for 
the  altar  of  the  convent-church 
ot  Santa  Maria  dello  Spasimo,  at 
PalermOf  Sicily.     The   composi- 


tion of  this  picture  is  believed  to 
have  been  imitated  from  All>ert 
Diirer.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  Madrid,  Spain. 

49*  "  The  veneration  at  all  tiroes 
entertained  for  this  picture  was  proba- 
bly enhanced  by  a  remarkable  met  in 
its  history.  Raphael  painted  it  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1517 ;  and  when 
finished,  it  was  embarked  at  the  port 
of  Ostia,  to  be  consigned  to  Palermo. 
A  storm  came  on,  the  vessel  foundered 
at  sea,  and  all  was  lost  except  the  case 
containing  this  picture,  which  was 
floated  by  the  currents  into  the  Bay  of 
Genoa,  and  on  being  lauded  the  won- 
drous masterpiece  of  art  was  taken  out 
unhuru  The  Genoese  at  flrst  refused 
to  give  it  up,  insisting  that  it  had  been 
preserved  and  floated  to  their  shores  by 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself;  and  it  required 
a  positive  mandate  from  the  Pope  be- 
fore they  would  restore  it  to  the  Olive- 
tan  fiithers.'* 

Paseavant^s  Rafael^  rtf erred  to  6y 
Mrs,  Jameson. 

Spectre  of  the  Brocken.  A  sin- 
gular ojitical  phenomenon  which 
is  occasionally  seen  at  sunrise  or 
sunset  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  (or  Blocksberg,  Mons 
Bntctenis),  the  highest  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. It  consists  of  a  gigantic 
projection  of  the  observer,  or  ob- 
servers, upon  mistv  clouds  which 
rise  out  of  the  valley  on  the  side 
of  the  moimtain  opposite  to  the 
sun.  The  apparition,  which  is 
commonly  seen  eight  or  nine 
times  during  the  year,  was  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  supersti- 
tious awe. 

49-  "Among  the  various  legends 
current  in  that  wild  country,  there  is  a 
favorite  one,  which  supposes  the  Harts 
to  be  haunted  with  a  kind  of  tutelar 
demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  man,  of 
huge  stature,  his  tiead  wreathed  with 
oak-leaves,  and  his  middle  cinctured 
with  the  same,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 

K'ne  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  certain 
at  many  profess  to  have  seen  such  a 
form,  traversing  with  huge  strides,  in 
a  line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  the 
opposite  ridge  of  a  mountain,  when  di. 
vided  from  it  by  a  narrow  glen;  and, 
indeed,  the  fact  of  the  apparition  is  so 
generally  admitted,  that  modem  scep- 
ticism has  only  found  reftige  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  optical  deception.** 

Sir  Walter  Scoti 
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49*  **  The  caase  in  very  simple.  It 
J8  always  seen  at  sunrise,  when  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Brocken  is  free  from 
clouds,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist 
rises  from  the  valiey  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  shadow  of  every  thing  on 
the  Brocken  is  then  thrown  In  grand 
proportions  upon  the  mist,  and  Is  seen 
surrounded  with  a  luminous  lialo.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  such  a  spectacle 
can  be  seen  upon  the  Brocken  alone, 
l^ut  this  is  probably  acoounicd  for  bv 
the  formation  of  the  mountain,  whicn 
collects  the  mist  at  Just  such  a  distance 
from  the  summit  as  to  render  the  shad- 
ow visible.'*  Bayard  Taylor. 

49*  **  If  the  fog  is  very  dry,  yon  see 
not  onlv  yourself  .but  your  neighbor; 
if  very  damp,  only  yourself,  surrounded 
by  a  rainbow-colored  glory,  which  be- 
comes more  lustrous  and  beautiful  the 
damper  and  thicker  the  fog  is,  and  the 
nearer  It  approaches."  HowiU. 

Spectre  of  the  Bigi.  An  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon  observed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Rigi  in  Switz- 
erland, and  similar  to  the  spectre 
of  the  Brocken  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. It  is  simply  a  magnified 
shadow  of  objects  projected  upon 
a  wall  of  mi.st. 

Speedwell,  The.  One  of  the  two 
vessels  in  which  the  Pilffrims  em- 
barked at  Southampton  for  Amer- 
ica in  1620.  Soon  after  leavinsr 
port,  the  Speedwell  was  declared 
unseaworthy,  and  the  two  vessels 
put  back  into  the  port  of  Plym- 
outh. Here  the  company  was 
divided;  and  those  regarded  as 
most  desirable  for  colonists  went 
on  board  the  Mayflower,  which 
proceeded  on  the  voyage  alone. 

Befbre  the  SpeedtoeU't  anchor  swung. 
Ere  yet  the  Mavtiower'ssail  was  spread, 

While  round  his  feet  the  IMlKrims  clnng. 
The  pastor  spake,  and  thus  he  said  :  — 

Holmes. 

Bpeyer  Cathedral.  A  noble  church 
structure  in  Spcyer,  or  Spires, 
Germany.  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  many  German  emperors. 

43"  "  Although  the  cathedral  of 
Spires  cannot  buuKt  of  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Wumis,  it  is  perhaps, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  finest  specimen 
in  Europe  of  a  bold  and  simple  build- 
ing conceived,  if  the  expression  may  be 
used,  in  a  truly  Doric  spirit.  .  ,  .  Tfcere 
is  a  simple  grandeur  about  this  build- 
ing whicn  gives  a  value  to  the  dimen- 
sions unknown  in  later  limes,  and  it 
may  b«  questioned  if  'here  is  any  other 


medisBval  church  which  impreasci  tlM 
spectator  more  by  iu  appearance  of 
size  than  this.**  Fergiumm. 

Sphinx,  The.  Thi4  ancient  and 
unique  monument  near  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  w^as  sumxjsed  to  have  been 
cut  out  from  the  solid  rock  iu  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.  or  IV. ;  but 
the  researches  of  M.  Mariette 
have  shown  that  the  Sphinx  is 
anterior  to  Cheops  —  of  even 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Pyra- 
mids. According  to  Pliny  it  was 
143  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  its  head  round  the 
forehead  was  102  feet,  and  the 
paws  extended  50  feet.  Tablets 
and  an  altar  were  found  between 
the  imws;  and  other  evidences 
show  that  processions  passed  up 
to  this  altar  and  offered  sacrifices, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  tiie 
Sphinx  (which  was  an  imaginary 
animal  often  found  as  the  emblem 
of  royalty  in  the  Pharaonic  re- 
mains) was  deified  by  the  £^p- 
tians,  and  worshipped  as  the  Sun. 
Only  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
back  can  now  be  seen,  the  rest 
being  buried  in  the  sand.  It  has 
been  called,  with  its  half-human, 
half-animal  form,  '^the  best  wel- 
come, and  the  best  farewell,  to 
the  history  and  religion  of 
Egypt.'*  We  can  only  wonder 
wiiat  it  must  have  been  *'  when,** 
says  Dean  Stanley,  "  on  its  head 
there  was  the  royal  helmet  of 
Egypt;  on  its  cniu  the  royal 
beard;  when  the  stone  pavement 
by  which  men  approached  the 
Pyramids  ran  up  between  its 
paws;  when  immediately  under 
itA  heart  an  altar  stood,  from 
which  the  smoke  went  up  into 
the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that  noee, 
now  vanished  from  the  face,  never 
to  be  conceived  again!  '*  *«*  The 
Sphinx  (S«frtY()  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man mythology  was  a  famooa 
monster  described  as  having  the 
head  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a 
lion  or  of  a  dog,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  sometimes  as  having 
also  the  wings  of  a  bird.  The 
Sphinx  proposed  this  riddle  to 
travellers:  '*.What  animal  walki 
on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  oa 
two  at  nooni  and  on  three  tOk 
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niffbt?  "  As  those  who  could  not 
solve  this  question  were  torn  in 
pieces,  the  Sphinx  became  a  very 
uncomfortable  monster;  and  King 
Creon  ofiFered  his  crown  and  his 
daughter  Jocasta  to  any  one  who 
should  solve  the  riddle.  CEdipus 
accomplished  the  feat  bv  explain- 
ing that  it  was  man,  who  creeps 
on  all  fours  when  an  infant,  walKS 
on  two  feet  when  a  man,  and  uses 
a  stick  (for  a  third  foot)  when  old. 
The  Sphinx  then  destroyed  her- 
self. 


_  _  *•  One  of  our  party  said,  on  onr 
arrival  [at  the  PyramklHj,  *  \Vhen  we 
were  pauing  the  Spbinz '—  *  Oh,  the 
Bphinz  I '  cried  1,  *  you  don't  mean  that 
yuu  have  seen  the  Sphinx  I'  To  be 
sure  they  had ;  and  they  insisted  on  it 
that  I  hod  too,  —  that  I  must  have  seen 
it,  —  could  not  have  missed  It.  I  was 
utterly  bewildered.  It  was  strange 
enough  to  have  forgotten  It ;  but  not  to 
have  seen  It  was  Inezpllcable.  How- 
ever, on  visiting  It  later  in  the  day  I 
found  I  bad  seen  it.  Being  Intent  on 
the  P>'ramid  before  me,  I  hoid  taken  the 
Sphinx  for  a  capriciously  •formed  rock, 
like  so  many  that  we  had  passed  —  for- 

getting  that  I  should  not  meet  with 
mestone  at  Oeezeh.  I  rather  doubt 
whether  any  traveller  would  take  the 
Bphinz  for  any  thing  but  a  rock  unless 
he  was  looking  for  it,  or  had  his  eye 
caught  by  some  casual  light.  .  .  .  Now 
I  was  half  afraid  of  it.  The  full,  se- 
rene gaze  of  its  round  face,  rendered 
ugly  by  the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  was 
a  very  handsome  feature  of  the  old 
Egyptian  face, — this  full  gaze,  and  the 
stony  calm  of  its  attitude,  almost  turn 
one  to  stone.  So  Ufe-like,  —  so  huge, 
so  monstrous,  —  it  is  really  a  feamil 
spectacle.  I  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a  fold 
of  the  neck,  —  as  a  fly  might  settle  on 
a  horse's  mane.  In  that  crease  he  re- 
posed, while  far  over  his  head  extended 
the  vast  pent-house  of  the  Jaw ;  and 
above  that  the  dressed  hair  on  either 
side  the  face,  —  each  bunch  a  mass  of 
stone  which  might  crush  a  dwellins- 
house.  .  .  .  Fancy  the  long,  well- 
opened  eyes,  in  such  proportion  as  this, 
— eyes  which  have  gazed  unwinking 
into  vacancy,  while  mighty  Pharaohs, 
and  Hebrew  law-givers,  and  Persian 
princes,  and  Qreek  philosophers,  and 
Antony  with  Cleopatra  by  his  side, 
and  Cnrlstlan  ancoorites,  and  Amb 
warriors,  and  European  men  of  sci- 
ence, have  been  brought  hither  in  suc- 
cession by  the  unpausing  ages  to  look 
up  into  those  eves,  — jj^o  full  of  mean- 
ing, though  so  fixed  1  ** 

Jiita  Martineau, 


"The  face  is  (supposing  Ui€ 
nose  restored)  much  like  the  Berber 
countenance.  The  long  mild  eye,  the 
thick  but  not  protuberant  lips,  and  the 
projecting  jaw;  with  the  intelligent, 
gentle  expression  of  the  whole  face, 
are  very  like  what  one  sees  in  Nubia  at 
every  village."  Hist  MarUneau, 

49" "Comely  the  creature  Is,  but 
the  comeliness  is  not  of  this  world: 
the  once  worshipped  beast  is  a  deform- 
ity and  a  monster  to  this  generation, 
and  yet  you  can  see  that  those  lips  so 
thick  and  heavy  were  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  mould  of 
beauty.'*  A.  W.  Kinglake. 

Eveo' where  greatness  and  littleness 
seemed  so  inexplicably  blended:  Na- 
ture, like  the  Sphinx^  her  emblem,  with 
her  ratr  womai.  s  face  and  neck,  showed 
also  the  claws  of  a  Lioness.  Carlyle. 

This  humsn  mind  wrote  history,  and 
this  must  read  It.  The  Sphtnx  mustsolve 
her  own  riddle.  Smerton, 

The  Sphttix  is  drowsy. 

Her  wings  are  fUrled; 
Her  ear  Is  heavy, 

Rhe  broi'ds  on  the  world. 
•*  Who'll  tell  me  my  secret. 
The  ages  have  kept?— 
I  awaited  the  seer. 

While  they  slumbered  and  slept** 

Bmenonm 
And  she  — 
Colossal  Woman,  couchoiit  In  the  sands, 
Whu  lia»  a  lion's  body,  paws  for  hands, 
(If  slic  was  winged,  liko  tho  1  hcban  one. 

The  wtde-sprcnd  wings  are  ^one:) 
Nations  have  Allien  round  her,  but  she 

stands; 
D3rna9ties  came  and  went,  but  she  went 

not: 
She  saw  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Shepherd 

Kings, 
CharlotB  and  horsemen  in  their  dread  ar- 
ray,— 
Cambyses,  Alexander,  Antony, 
The  nosts  of  standards,  and  tho  eagle 

wmgs, 
Whom,  to  her  mlnous  sorrow,  Egypt 
drew: 
She  saw,  and  she  forgot 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Behold ! 
The  Sphinx  is  AfMca.    The  bond 
Of  silence  Is  upon  her. 

Joaqutn  Miller, 

Spielberg.  A  famous  castle,  for- 
merly the  citadel  of  Briinn,  the 
capital  of  Moravia,  hut  now  a 
prison.  It  is  noted  as  the  prison 
of  Silvio  Pellico  (1789-1854),  who 
was  arrested  in  October,  1820,  as 
a  member  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
in  1822  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
of  imprisonment  (carcere  duro), 
and  was  confined  here  until  Au- 
gust, ItidO.    His  well-known  nar- 
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rative  "  Mie  Prigioui "  (My  Pris- 
ons) tells  the  story  of  his  impris- 
onments. 
And,  Kuch  proved  pouible,  thy  throne  to 

Shall  M'etn  m  hfily  a  place  as  l*elllco't 
Venetian    dungeon  ;    or   at    SpiHberg's 

l$niie, 
Wberv  the  fair  Lombard  woman  hung 

the  rose 
Of  her  sweet  aoul,  by  its  own  dewy 

weight, 
(Because  her  sun  shone  ttuide  to  the 

And  pining  so,  died  early,  yet  too  late 
For  what  she  suffered !  . 

Mr$.  Browning. 

Safe  now  is  Spielber^t  dungeon  cell, 
Safe  drear  Siberia*!}  irozen  hell : 
With  Slavery's  flag  o'er  both  unrOUed, 
What  of  the  New  World  fears  tlie  Old  ? 

Whittier. 

Ko  priMner  in  Spielberg  wss  ever  more 
cautiously  deprived  of  writing  materials. 

Lowell. 

BpitalfLelds.  A  district  in  Lon- 
don, formeriy  belonging  to  the 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  now 
thickly  settled  by  weavers. 

43r  "  Spittlcflelds  and  the  parU  ad- 
joining became  a  great  harbor  for  poor 
Protestant  strangers,  Walloons  and 
French,  who,  as  in  former  days,  so  of 
late,  have  been  found  to  become  exiles 
from  their  own  country  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  for  the  avoiding  cruel  perse- 
cution. Here  tbcy  found  quiet  and 
security,  and  settled  themselves  in 
their  several  trades  and  occupations, 
weavers  especially.**  Stow, 

Cromwell,  Blake,  Bfarl borough,  Chat- 
ham. NelBon.  and  welllnuton  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with :  and  the  brutal  strength 
which  lien  at  the  txtttom  of  society,  the 
animal  ferocity  of  the  quays  and  cockpits, 
the  bullies  of  the  costcrmoniiers  of  Shore- 
ditch.  Seven  DIalH,  nnd  Spitaf/ieldi,  xhcy 
know  huw  to  wake  up.  Emertou. 

*Twas  August;  and  the  fierce  sun  over- 
bead 

Bmote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 
Green, 

And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  win- 
dows wen 

In  Spitalfieldiy  looked  thrice  dlsptrited. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Bposalizlo,  IjO.  [The  Marriage.] 
A  familiar  subject  of  representsi- 
tlon  by  the  great  painters  of  the 
Mitidle  Ages,  in  connection  with 
both  the  Virgin  and  Joseph,  and 
with  St.  Catherine  and  the  Sav- 
iour. See  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Marriage  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, also  Marriage  at  Cana. 

Bpnng  Garden.  A  region  in  St. 
James's  Park,  London,  formerly 


noted  for  its  sights  and  amixaei 
ments.  The  name  was  also  ap- 
plied to  other  public  gardens. 
VavxhaU  was  once  called  by  this 
name. 

In  the  company  of  that  channina  iniUe 
[the  ••8i>ecui«r"  and  *•  latler^'J  .  .  . 
we  can  take  boat  at  Temple  stairs,  and 
accompany  Sir  Rii»:er  de  Covert. y  and 
Mr.  Spectator  to  Spring  Garden. 

Tbackermif. 

Spring  Grove.  A  well-known  and 
beautiful  cemetery  three  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  O.,  approached 
by  a  fine  avenue.  The  cemeters 
comprises  about  450  acres.  It 
was  established  in  1845. 

Springfield  ArsenaL  A  large 
building  in  Springfield,  Mass.. 
belonging  to  the  United  States, 
in  which  some  175,000  stand  of 
arms  are  stored. 

This  Is  the  ArtenaL  From  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. 

Like  a  huffo  organ  rise  the  bnmhbed 
srms; 

But  fh>m  their  rfleni  pipes  no  anthem 
pealing 

Startles  the  villages  with  stranee  alams. 

LongfeOam. 

Squire's.  A  coflTee-house  in  Lon- 
don, near  Gray's  Inn,  which  was 
so  named  from  one  Squire,  br 
whom  it  was  kept,  and  who  died 
in  1717.  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  and  the  ** Spectator"  visited 
Squire's. 

Staalhof.  See  Trcjbtees  of  thb 
Staalhof. 

Staffa  Madonna.  A  Holy  Family 
by  Raphael  (14«3-1520),  and  one 
of  his  earliest  painting.  In  the 
Palazzo  Connestabile  in  Perugia, 
Italy. 

Stafford  Gallery.  See  Bridgk- 
wATER  House. 

Stafford  House.  The  city  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
in  St.  James's  Park,  London, 
called  the  finest  private  mansion 
in  the  city.  It  contains  a  tine 
coUectitm  of  pictures  known  as 
the  Sutherland  Gallery. 

Whv  is  it  that  the  virtue  of  Exetor  Hall 
and  S'taford  Uoum  can  tolerate  this  toct 
[the contempt  of  ihen-4tlve  popaiaUom  by 
the  nritlsh  in  Indin].  without  a  blush,  ye* 
condemn  with  Pharisaic  seal  the  social 
inequality  of  the  negro  and  tb«  whito 
races  iu  America  7  Bayard  Tatftor 
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JStag  Hunt.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640).  In  the 
Mu.st{uui  at  Berlin,  Prussia.  See 
al8#  Hunted  Stag. 

Btahleck.  An  ancient  feudal  fort- 
re.Hs  now  in  ruins  near  Bacbarach 
on  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Electors 
Palatine. 

Staircase,  Holy.  See  Santa  Scala. 

Stampede,  The.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur  (b.  1822), 
the  French  painter  of  animals. 
It  has  been  reproduced. 

Standard,  Battle  of  the.  See 
Battlb  of  thb  Standa&d. 

Standing  Stones  of  Stennis.  An 
ancient  and  curious  monument 
in  the  Orkneys,  consisting  of  two 
circles  of  erect  stones,  with  a  few 
lying  prostrate. 

49*  "  Tbey  are  thought  to  be  ofpre- 
Scandlnavian  or  of  Celtic  origin.  Tnev 
were  erected  over  600  years  ago,  and, 
as  Pagan  relics,  are  second,  in  Great 
Britain,  only  to  the  celebrated  Btone- 
henge,  near  Salisbury." 

t/l  F,  Bunneieell, 

Stannaries.  The  name  given  to 
the  districts  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  in  which  the  tin-mines 
are  situated  (Lat.  stannum,  tin). 
The  miners  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges of  suing  and  being  sued 
only  in  their  own  courts. 

Stanza  d'EUodoro  [of  Heliodorus]. 
See  Stanzb  of  Raphael. 

Stanza  del  Inoendio.  One  of  the 
four  rooms  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  known  as  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  because  decorated  with 
paiutings  by  that  artist. 

Stanza  delle  Maschere.  A  small 
apartment  in  the  Vatican,  Rome, 
so  called  from  the  masks  {Mas- 
chere) which  form  the  subject  of 
the  mosaic  on  the  floor. 


"  In  an  adjoinlns;  room,  the  rich- 
ness, beauty,  and  delicacy  of  which 
almost  transport  us  into  the  fabled 
rcfflons  of  enchantment,  supported  by 
columns  and  pilasters  of  transparent 
alabaster,  adorned  with  ancient  basoi- 
rclievi  of  exquisite  sculpture,  and 
floored  with  the  bright  pictured  mo- 


saics of  Imperial  palaces  —  in  this  beaOf 
tlful  chamber  are  arrunged  In  marble 
niches  the  famous  U-anymede.  perhaps 
the  finest  extant,  the  crouchinij  Venus, 
the  Fann  of  Hadrian's  villa,  a  beautiful 
Bacchante,  etc.  .  .  .  This  beautiful 
apartment  is  called  the  Utanta  delle 
Manchere,**  Eatotu 

Stanza  della  Segnatura.  See 
Stamze  of  Raphael. 

Stanze  of  B^phael.  [Sianzaf 
room.]  The  name  given  to  four 
rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  decorated  with 
frescos  by  Raphael.  They  are 
called,  respectively,  the  JStaiiza 
delta  SSegnatwUt  from  a  judicial 
assembly  once  held  here;  the 
Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del  Borf/o, 
from  a  picture  of  the  fire  in  the 
Leonine  City  in  847;  the  Stanza 
d*EUodoro,  from  a  picture  of  He- 
liodorus driven  from  the  Temple; 
and  the  Sola  di  ConstantifiOf  or 
Hall  of  Constantine. 


"You  return  and  make  your 
first  circuit  of  the  four  celebrated 
Statute  of  Raphael.  These  were  the 
apartments  of  Julius  II.:  here  the 
JPope  transacted  business,  and  in  one  of 
them  signed  his  briefs.  The  painter 
here  is  secondary :  the  apartment  was 
not  made  for  bis  work,  but  it  for  the 
apartment."  Taine^  Trane, 

Staple  Inn.  One  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  London.  It  became 
such  in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  V. 

49*  *'  Behind  the  most  ancient  part 
of  Holbom  ...  is  a  little  nook  com- 
posed of  two  irregular  quadrangles 
called  Staple  Inn.  It  is  one  of  those 
nooks,  tlic  turning  into  which  out  of 
the  clashing  street  imparts  to  the  re- 
lieved pedestrian  the  sensation  of  hav- 
ing put  cotton  in  his  ears,  and  velvet 
soles  on  his  boots.'*  Dickens, 

Kf  "  I  went  astray  in  Holbom 
through  an  arched  entrance  over  which 
was  '  Staple  Inn*  and  here  likewise 
seemed  to  be  offices;  but  in  a  court 
opening  inwards  from  this,  there  was  a 
surrounding  seclusion  of  quiet  dwcll- 
Ing-howses  with  beautiful  green  shrub- 
Wry  and  grass  plots.  .  .  .  There  was 
not  a  quieter  spot  in  England  than  this, 
and  it  was  very  strange  to  have  drifted 
into  it  so  suddenly  out  of  the  bustle 
and  rumble  of  Ilolborn."     Baiethorne, 

Star  and  G-arter.  An  old  tavern 
*n  Pall  Mall,  London.  It  is  no 
longer  standing.     The  Literary 
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Club  held  meetings  here.  In  a 
room  of  this  tavern  was  fought, 
in  1765,  the  duel  between  Lord 
Byron  (not  the  poet)  and  Mr. 
Chaworth,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  latter.  The  first 
cricket-club  was  formed  here  in 
1774. 

Confcn  how  many  times  vou  have  read 
B^ranKor,  and  how  many  Milton  f  If  you 
go  to  ihc  Star  and  Garter,  don't  you  grow 
sick  or  that  vast,  luscious  landscape,  and 
long  lor  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  cows,  or  a 
donkey,  and  a  few  yards  of  common  y 

l%acJteraif. 

Star  Chamber.  The  council- 
chamber  of  the  Old  Palace  at 
Westminster, London,  "in which 
the  king  sat  in  extraordinary 
cases,"  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  last  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  down  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
This  chamber  was  so  called  from 
the  stars  upon  the  ceiling.  Here 
was  the  court  where  coiud  be  in- 
flicted every  punishment  but 
death. 

These  poor  men  Ctho  Puritans],  driven 
out  of  their  own  country,  not  able  well  to 
live  in  Holland,  determine  on  settling  In 
the  New  World.  Black  unUmed  forests 
are  there,  and  wild  savage  creatures;  but 
not  so  cruel  as  Star-<hamber  hangmen. 

Carlffle. 

Shallow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not; 
I  will  make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it : 
If  he  were  twenty  sir  John  FalstafTs,  he 
shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Shaketpeare, 

Here  In  England,  In  those  davs.  earthly 
masters  were  still  apt  to  put  their  heel;*  on 
the  necks  of  men.  The  Star  Chamber 
was  gone,  but  Jefl^ys  had  not  yet  reigned. 

Anthony  TroUope. 

Star  Chamber.  A  famous  apart- 
ment in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  magnificent 
hall,  with  arched  sides  and  a  fiat 
roof.  The  latter  is  of  a  dark  hue, 
and  is  relieved  by  brilliant  sub- 
stances resembling  stars,  which, 
when  illuminated  by  Bengal 
lights,  produce  a  wonderful  effect. 

Star  of  Empire.  A  picture  by 
Emmanuel  Leutze(18ir>-18<«i).  In 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

Star  of  the  South.  A  celebrated 
diamond  found  by  a  negro  in 
Brazil    in    1853.     It    ori^nally 


weighed  254^  carats,  bat  by  cut- 
ting  this  weight  has   been  re> 
*  duced  to  125  carats. 

Star  of  the  "West.  A  ves^l  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  At 
the  close  of  18(JU,  while  engaged 
in  taking  supplies  to  the  garrison 
in  Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  she  was  filed 
upon  by  the  insurgents  who  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  fort. 

Starkenburg.  A  ruined  castle  b^ 
tween  Darmstadt  and  Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

State   Ooaoh.     See   Cobonatiox 

Coach. 

State  House  Bow.  A  line  of  an- 
cient buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  the  central  one  of  which 
is  Independence  Hall.  They  are 
now  used  for  munici^l  purposes. 
See  Indepekdencb  Hall. 

State  Street.  1.  The  chief  busi- 
ness street  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  or 
near  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
banking  and  moneyed  interests 
of  the  city  and  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  a  king  or  a  general  doea  not 
need  a  fine  coat,  and  a  commanding 
person  may  save  himself  alt  solicitude  oo 
that  point.  There  are  alwa^'s  slowns  in 
State  Str^eet  or  Wall  Street,  who  arc  not 
les^  considered.  If  a  mail  liavc  manners 
and  talent  he  maydress  roughly  and  care- 
lessly. " 


2.  A  main  thoroughfare  In  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  called  the"  Broadway" 
of  the  city. 

Stationers'  HalL  A  building  in 
London  belonging  to  the  Compa- 
ny of  Stationers,  one  of  the  an- 
cient city  guilds.  It  existed  as  a 
fraternity  long  l>efore  the  intro- 
duction of  pnnting.  The  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  by  James 
I.,  in  1003,  of  the  sole  printing  of 
"  Pryniers,  Psalters  and  Psalms, 
as  well  as  Alinanacks,  and  prog- 
nostications and  the  Latin  books 
used  in  the  grammar  schools." 
The  proprietor  of  every  published 
work  is  required  to  register  his 
claim  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'   Company,   befwe    an^ 
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legal  proceeding  can  take  place. 
From  early  times  the  Stationers' 
Company  has  been  celebrated  for 
it  sumptuous  state,  and  its  at- 
tendance upon  the  Lord  Mayor's 
shows.  In  the  Hall,  on  Alma- 
nack Day,  in  November,  are  pub- 
lished the  Almanacks  printed  for 
the  Company,  which  still  con- 
tain astrological  predictions. 

W)iat  do«s  it  siiailfy  whether  a  poor 
dear  dead  dunce  {ii  to  be  stuck  up  In  Sur- 
Keuns"  or  In  Stationers*  Hall  f  Is  It  so 
bad  to  unearth  his  bunes  as  his  blunders? 

Btatne.  For  statues,  etc.,  see 
the  proper  name  following;  e.g., 
Statuk  of  Mabcus  Aurblius, 
see  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Staubbaoh.  [Stream  of  Dust.]  A 
famous  waterfall  at  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  Switzerland,  one  of  the  lof- 
tiest in  Europe. 

49"  "  It  [the  Staubbach]  is  neither 
mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  be- 
tween both ;  its  Immense  height  gives 
It  a  wave  or  curve,  —  a  spreamng  here 
or  oondcDsion  there,  —  wonderfhl  and 
indescribable.  The  torrent  is  in  shape 
like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming 
in  the  wind,  —  such  as  It  might  be  con- 
ceived would  be  that  of  the  '  naie 
horse '  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in 
Uie  Apocalypse."  Lord  Byron, 

Staunton  Harold.  The  seat  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  England. 

Stein.  An  ancient  Austrian  castle 
and  stronghold,  now  in  ruins, 
near  Baden,  Switzerland. 

Stennis,  Standing  Stones  of.  See 
Standing  Stones  op  Stennis. 

Stephen.  See  St.  Stephen,  Mar- 
TYRD091  OF  St.  Stephen,  and 
Stoning  op  St.  Stephen. 

Stephen's,  St.  See  St.  Stephen's. 

Sternberg.  One  of  two  ruined 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  near  Bop- 
part,  both  crowning  the  top  of  a 
nigh  rock.  The  other  castle  is 
called  the  Llebenstein,  and  the 
two  together  are  known  as  the 
Brothers. 

Stirling  Castle.  Tliis  castle  in 
Stirling,  Scotland,  on  the  suinmit 
of  a  nill  overlooking  the  river 


Forth,  commands  a  charming 
view.  The  fortress  has  been 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
Scotland,  having  repeatedly  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  English 
and  been  rescued  by  Scottish  ner^ 
oism.  It  has  also  been  a  royal 
residence.  Its  date  and  origin 
are  unknown. 

49*  "  This  fortress  is  one  of  the  four 
to  be  kept  always  In  repair,  and  garri- 
soned according  to  the  terms  of  the 
*  union  '  of  England  and  Scotland.  .  .  . 
So  that,  although  antiquated,  and  in- 
deed almost  useless  as  a  stronghold 
now,  Stirling  Castle  will  continue  to 
present  a  military  aspect." 

J.  F,  JTunneweU. 


**  One  could  not  but  think  of  th« 
old  days  Scott  has  described. 

'  The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 

The  quivering  drawbridge    rocked  and 

rung. 
And  echoed  load  the  flinty  street. 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  ttie  steep  descent 
Fsir  Scotland's  kiug  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way. 
Was  Jubilee  and  loud  huzza.* 

*'  The  place  has  been  long  deserted  as 
a  palace ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  four  fort- 
resses which,- by  the  articles  of  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  are  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  repair." 

Jlrt.  //.  S.  SUnoe, 

I  have  been  sinuous  sh  the  Links  of 
Forth  seen  nrom  Stirling  Castle,  or  as 
that  other  river  which  ihresde  the  Kerk- 
sblre  valley,  and  runs,  a  perennlnl  stream, 
through  my  memuiy.  Holmes, 

From  Stirling  Ccutle  we  had  seen 
The  mszy  Forth  unravelled ; 

Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  Iravellecf. 

Warttiicorlh. 

Stoa.  A  celebrated  porch,  or  roofed 
colonnade,  in  ancient  Athens,  in 
which  the  philosopher  Zeno  and 
his  successors  taught.  From 
this  place  the  .disciples  of  Zeno 
derived  their  name  of  Stoics. 
[Also  called  the  Forch,] 

But,  above  all,  the  mysticism  of  Fichte 
might  astonish  us.  The  cold,  colostsal.  ada- 
mantine spirit,  standing  erect  and  clear, 
like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men : 
fit  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa^ 
and  to  have  discoursed  o(  Beauty  and 
Virtue  m  the  groves  of  Academe !   Carlyle, 

Stoke  Park.  The  seat  of  Lord 
Taunton,  about  17  miles  from 
London. 
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"The  house  U  large,  bnt  not 
▼ery  good-looking"  ouUidc.  Inftide, 
however,  it  I0  fine  and  fliled  with  floe 
works  of  art,  ancient  and  recent,  among 
them  the  last  four  bas-reliefs  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  ...  Of  courM  I  was  taken  to 
see  the  Old  Manor-hoase,  the  scene  of 
Oray's  *  Long  Story,'  that  begins,  *  In 
Briton's  Isle  and  Arthur's  days.'  It  Is 
well  cared  for.  and  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
charch,  too,  and  above  all  the  church- 
yard, which  gave  the  world  the  undjring 
Elegy.  The}-  are  most  poetical  places ; 
the  architecture,  the  position,  and  the 

{»lantation«  being  Just  what  you  would 
ike  to  have  them,  aad  treated  with  the 
respect  they  deserve." 

G€org€  Ticknor. 

Btolzenfels.  This  is  a  royal  cas- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
three  miles  above  Coblenz,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  410  feet 
above  the  river.  It  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  residence  of  the 
archbishops;  btit  in  1688  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  was  nearly  destroyed.  Dur- 
ing this  centary  it  has  been  en- 
tirely restored.  The  view  from 
the  castle  is  exquisitely  lovely, 
and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
on  the  Rhine. 

Btone  of  Destiny.    See  Stonb  of 

SCONB. 

Btone  of  S&n.  A  famous  trilingual 
stone,  discovered  at  S&n  (Tanis), 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Muse- 
um of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at 
Cairo,  Egypt.  It  is  known  to 
English  students  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities as  the  Decree  of  Cano- 
pus.  The  French  call  it  La  Pierre 
de  San,  It  bears  the  inscription 
in  three  characters,  Greek,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  demotic,  of  a  de- 
cree issued  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  at  Ganopus  in  the  ninth 

Sear  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (254 
.C).  There  is  a  plaster  cast  of 
this  monument  in  the  British 
Museum,  London. 

Btone  of  Scone.  On  this  stone, 
of  legendary  fame,  which  is  now 
enclosed  within  the  older  of  the 
two  Coronation  Chairs  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Scottish 
kings  had  for  ages  been  crowned. 
The   "Fatal"  or    "PropheUc*' 


Stone  of  Scone,  so  called  from 
the  Scottish  belief  that  the  power 
of  the  nation  would  dechne  if 
the  stone  were  lost,  was  brought 
from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  by  him  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  chair.  At  an  earlier 
date  it  had  been  transferred  from 
Ireland  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone. 
It  was  also  called  Jacob's  Pillow, 
from  the  legend  that  it  was  the 
pillow  upon  which  the  patriarch 
slept  when  he  beheld  the  vision 
of  the  ladder  reaching  to  heaven. 

See  COBONATIOM  CHAI&. 


'The  legends  of  the  old  his- 
torians inform  us  that  this  Is  the  verv 
atone  on  which  the  patriarch  Jscoo 
laid  his  head  in  the  plain  of  Lux;  thsi 
it  was  brought  from  Egypt  Into  Spain 
by  Gatheius,  the  supposed  founder  of 
the  ScotUsh  nation ;  that  it  was  thence 
transported  into  Ireland.*'  Tbylor. 

Ki  faliit  fktnm.  Scotl  quocnnqne  locatnm 
invenient     lapidem,    regnare    teoentar 
ibidem. 

In  the  Minster  of  Soone,  within  ScotUd 

Slttyng  upon  the  regal  stone  fUll  poand. 
As  all  the  Kynges  tbere  used  had  afore. 
On  Satnct  Andrewes  day,  with  al  Joy« 
therefore. 

Btonehenge.  A  famous  monu» 
ment  of  antiquity,  being  probably 
the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple, 
though  antiquaries  are  not  fnlly 
agreed  as  to  its  origin  or  object. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  near 
Amesbury,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  Salisbury,  England.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  immense 
stones  arranged  in  two  circlea, 
with  flat  nieces  partly  conuectiiig 
them  at  tne  top. 


*'  It  is  evident  that  Btonehenge 
was  at  one  time  a  spot  of  great  sanctity. 
A  glance  at  the  ordnance  map  will 
show  that  the  tumuli  cluster  In  preat 
numbers  round  and  within  sight  of  it; 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  there  are 
about  three  hundred  burial-mounda, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  com- 
paralively  fi-ee  from  them.  If,  then,  w<^ 
could  determine  the  date  of  theac  tu- 
muli, we  should  be  iustified.  I  think,  in 
referring  the  Qreat  Temple  itself  to  the 
same  period.  .  .  .  Stonehengc,  then, 
may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a#nonu- 
ment  of  the  Bronze  age,  though  appar- 
ently it  was  not  all  erected  at  one  iuiie* 
the  inner  circle  of  amaU  unwfouflsfr 
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blue  etonet  being  probably  older  than 
tbe  r«8t  '*  Sir  John  Lubbock. 


**  On  tbe  broad  downs,  under 
the  gray  sky,  not  a  house  was  visible, 
Dothing  but  Btonehenge,  which  looked 
like  a  group  of  brown  dwarfs  In  the 
wide  expanse,  —  Stonehenge  and  the 
barrows — which  rose  like  green  bosses 
about  the  plain,  and  a  few  havricks. 
On  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  old  tem- 
ple would  not  be  more  impressive, 
l^r  and  wide  a  few  shepherds  with 
their  flocks  sprinkled  the  plain,  and  a 
bagman  drove  along  the  rood.  It 
looked  as  if  the  wide  mar^n  given  in 
this  crowded  isle  to  this  primeval 
temple  were  accorded  by  tbe  venera- 
tion of  the  British  race  to  tbe  old  egg 
out  of  which  all  their  ecclesiastical 
Btfuctures  and  history  had  proceeded. 
Stonehenge  is  a  circular  colonnade, 
-with  a  diameter  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
enclosing  a  second  and  third  colonnade 
within.  We  walked  around  the  stones 
and  clambered  over  them,  to  wont  our- 
selves with  their  strange  aspect  and 
ffroupings,  and  found  a  nook  sheltered 
from  the  wind  among  them  where  C. 
[Carlyle]  lighted  bis  cignr.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  that  just  this  simplest 
of  all  simple  structures  —  two  upright 
atones  and  a  lintel  laid  across  —  had 
long  outstood  all  later  churches,  and 
were  like  what  is  most  permanent  on 
tbe  face  of  tbe  planet :  these,  and  the 
barrows  —  mere  mounds  (of  which 
there  arc  a  hundred  and  sixty  within  a 
circle  of  three  miles  about  Stonehenge) 
like  the  same  mound  upon  the  plain 
of  Troy,  which  still  makes  good  to  the 
passing  mariner  on  Hellespont,  the 
vaunt  of  Homer  and  the  fame  of  Achil- 
les. .  .  .  We  counted  and  measured  by 
paces  the  biggest  stones,  and  soon 
Knew  as  much  as  any  man  can  suddenly 
know  of  the  Inscrutable  temple.  There 
are  ninety -four  stones,  and  there  were 
probably  once  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  temple  is  circular  and  uncovered, 
and  the  eituation  fixed  astronomically 
— the  grand  entrances  here,  and  at 
Abury ,  being  placed  exactly  north-east, 
as  all  the  gates  of  the  old  cavern  temples 
are.  .  .  .  The  chief  mystery  is  that  any 
mystery  should  have  been  allowed  to 
settle  on  so  remarkable  a  monument  in 
a  countrv  on  which  all  the  Muses  have 
kept  their  eyen  now  for  eighteen  bun- 
dred  years.  We  are  not  yet  to  learn 
much  more  than  Is  known  of  this  struc- 
ture." li.  W.  Emernon. 

Stone  is  laid  on  the  top  of  stone,  just  as 
It  comes  to  hand:  a  trowel  or  twv  of  bio- 

KAphlc  mortAr,  if  perfectly  convenient, 
inir  perhapn  spread  in  bere  and  thfrt;, 
by  way  ul'  cement;  and  so  the  stranK^st 
pile  suddenly  Mri«es;  amorphous,  pointing 
every  way  but  to  the  zenith,— here  a 


block  of  granite,  there  a  roan  of  pipe-elayi 
till  the  whole  flnl«hea,  when  the  materials 
are  finished,  —  and  you  leave  it  standing  ■ 
to  posterity,  lllie  nome  miniature  Stone- 
haige^  a  perleci  architectural  enlKnia. 

CariyU, 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for 
Jews.  They  are  a  piece  of  stubboni  an- 
tiquity, compared  with  which  Stoiuhmae 
is  in  its  nonage.  They  date  l>eyoud  the 
pyramids.  Charta  Lamb. 

Kocks  scattered  about.  —  Stonehtnge- 
like  monoliths.  Botmes. 

Stones  of  Clava.  An  interestinff 
sepulchral  monument  of  anti<^uf 
ty,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
remains  of  the  kind  in  Britain, 
near  CuUoden,  Scotland.  It  con- 
sists of  a  circle  of  stones  sur» 
rounding  a  line  of  cairns. 

Stones  of  Stennis.  See  Standino 
Stonbs  op  Stennis. 

Stoning  of  Stephen.  A  cartoon 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520), 
from  wnich  one  of  the  tapestries 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  was  eze< 
cuted. 

Stonyhurst*  An  ancient  and  cele> 
brated  baronial  residence  in  Lan- 
cashire, England.  It  is  now  the 
chief  Jesuit  College  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Storm  in  the  Booky  Mountains. 
A  well-known  picture  by  Albert 
Bierstadt  (b.  1829). 

4^  **  No  picture  that  we  have  ever 
seen  has  more  entirely  conveyed  a  sense 
of  natural  sublimity,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  study  that  the  spectator  is  de- 
tained before  it  for  a  lonif  time.'* 

iSulai-duy  Review, 

Storm  King.  An  eminence  on  the 
Hudson  River  near  West  Point. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Boter- 
herg,  by  the  Dutch  skippers,  but 
received  its  present  name  from 
N.  P.  Willis.  It  conmiands  a 
beautiful  view. 

Stowe.     The  magnificent  seat  of 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 

parish   of  the  same  name  near 

Buckingham,  England.    It  is  one 

of  the   finest  residences  in  the 

kingdom. 
• 
Itpuzzles  much  the  sages'  brains, 

wnere  Eden  stood  of  vore: 
Some  place  it  in  Arabia's  plains, 
Soma  say  it  is  no  more. 
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But  Cobbftm  can  thew  talet  conftrte. 

Ah  all  tbe  curious  know; 
For  he  has  proved  beyond  dispute 

That  Paradise  la  Stowe. 

Nathamel  CottOH. 

BtradaBalbi.  [St rada,  street.]  One 
of  the  two  finest  streets  in  Genoa, 
Italy.  It  is  adorned  with  pal- 
aces of  superb  arcliitecture. 

When  shall  1  furuet  the  Streets  of  Pal- 
aceii:  the  Htrada  Nuova  and  the  Strada 
BaiH !  Dickens. 

Strada  di  Costanza.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  territory 
between  Perugia  and  Foligno  in 
Italy,  after  St.  Constantius,  bish> 
op  of  Perugia  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

Strada  di  Boma.    See  Tolkdo. 

Strada  Nuova.  [New  Street.]  A 
famous  street  fn  Genoa,  Italy, 
sometimes  called  the  street  of 
palaces  on  account  of  the  noble 
old  palaces  that  front  upon  it. 

When  sbati  I  forset  the  Streets  of  Pal- 
aces :  the  Strada  jfuooa  and  the  Sorada 
Ealbl !  or  how  the  former  looked  one  sum- 
mer day,  when  I  first  saw  it  underneath 
the  brlKhtest  and  most  intensely  blue  of 
summer  8ki«s:  witb  'lu  narrow  perspec- 
tive of  immense  mansions,  reduced  to  a 
tapering  and  most  precious  strip  of  bright- 
ness, looking  down  upon  the  heavy  shade 
below !  iHcktHt, 

Straight  Street.  An  ancient 
street  in  Damascus,  Syria,  begin- 
ning at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  extending  about  a  mile, 
formerly  in  a  straight  direction, 
but  at  present  with  many  wind- 
ings. It  was  originally  without 
question  a  broad  promenade,  but 
is  now  in  places  hardlv  more  than 
a  narrow  lane.  Of  its  identity 
with  the  street  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  many  localities  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Paul 
are  pointed  out,  such  as  the  house 
in  which  he  lodged,  and  the  s^t 
where  he  escaped  from  the  city 
in  a  basket. 

Thev  led  him  [Paul]  by  the  hand,  and 
brouKlit  him  to  Damascus.  .  .  .  And  the 
LonI  said  unto  him  T  Ananias],  Arise  and 
go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight^ 
and  inquire  In  the  house  of  Judas  for  one 
called  Saul,  of  Tarsus;  for.  benold,  he 
praycth.  AeU  ix.  8, 11. 

Strand,  The.  1.  A  great  thor- 
oughfare in  the  city  of  London, 


extending  from  Temple  fiar  to 
Charing  Cross,  and  skirtiag  the 
margin  of  the  river  Thames,  of 
whicti  it  was  formerly  the  strand, 
or  shore.  The  Strand  was  for 
three  centuries  a  street  of  palaces, 
but  these  palaces  are  now  gone. 

4^  *'  YoQ  would  think  London 
Strand  tbe  main  arterv  of  the  world. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  luorougbfiare  on 
tbe  face  of  the  earth  where  tbe  stream 
of  human  life  runs  with  a  tide  so  orer- 
whelroing.  In  any  other  street  in  the 
world  you  catch  tbe  eye  of  the  passer, 
by.  In  tbe  Strand  no  man  eeea  another 
except  as  a  solid  body  whote  contact  i« 
to  be  avoided.  You  are  safe  nowhere 
on  tbe  pavement  without  the  vigilance 
of  your  senses.*'  IT.  P.  WiUU, 

Tbe  Strand,  that  goodly  thorow'^kre  be- 

tweene 
The  Court  and  City;  and  where  I  have 

scene 
Well-nigh  a  million  passing  In  one  day. 

George  WtiMer. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbrlbed,  Hibeniia'a 

land, 
.  Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  foif  tbe 
Stnmd  f  SamMd  Jolmaom. 

I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Slramd 
firom  ftilness  of  joy  at  ao  much  lln. 

Lambto  WordmMrtk. 

After  an  hour's  walk  In  the  Stramd  .  .  . 
one  has  the  spleen,  one  meditates  Muiclde. 

Taine,  Trmme. 

Cheapolde,  the  Strattd,  Fleet  Street,  aud 

Ludgate  Hill, 
Each  name  a  very  story  In  itself. 

Robert  Lei^tiom, 

S.    A   favorite   promenade    in 
Calcutta,  India. 

Strasbourg,  Boulevart  de.  See 
StsASTOPOL,  Boulevart  dx. 

Strasburg  Cathedral.  This  ca- 
thedral, which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est Gothic  structures  in  the 
world,  was  founded  in  010,  and 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1007. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced 
in  the  eleventh  Century.  The 
sculptures  above  the  portal  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spire  was  erect- 
ea  ny  Johann  Hultz,  of  Cologne, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fii- 
teenth  centurv.  Its  height  is 
468  feet,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  building  in  Europe. 
The  design  of  this  cathedral 
is  ascribed  to  Erwin  of  Stein- 
bach,  whose  plans  are  still 
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served.  This  church  suffered 
some  damage  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Strasburg  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  but  the  In- 
juries have  been  repaired. 

4^ "Next  in  rank  to  Cologne 
among  Gherman  cathedrals  is  that  at 
Blrasburg.  It  is,  however,  so  much 
smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  fair 
comparison.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  this  chnrch  belongs  to  an  older 
Dasilica  built  in  the  elevenUi  and 
twelfth  centuries,  and  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  or  its  size, 
besides  being  so  overpowered  by  the 
nave  which  has  been  added  to  it,  as  to 
render  Its  appearance  somewhat  insig- 
nificant. Tne  nave  and  the  western 
fh>nt  are  the  giory  and  the  boast  of 
Alsace,  and  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree  all  the  beauties  and  the  defects 
of  the  German  style.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  finished  about  the 
year  1275,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  any  part  of  Cologne  is 
of  an  earlier  age,  every  thing  we  see  in 
Btrasburg  being  of  an  older  style  than 
any  thing  in  that  church.  .  .  .  Alto- 
gether the  fa^de  of  the  cathedral  at 
Btrasburg  is  imposing  from  its  mass, 
and  fascinating  from  Its  richness ;  but 
there  Is  no  building  in  France  or  Eng- 
land where  such  great  advantages  have 
been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  man- 
ner and  by  such  an  unintelligent  hand." 

Fergu99on. 

9^ "  We  climbed  the  spire,  we 
gained  the  roof.  .  .  .  Here  I  saw  the 
names  of  Ooethe  and  Herder.  .  .  . 
But  the  inside!  -a  forest-like  firma- 
ment, glorious  in  holiness;  windows 
many-hued  as  tiie  Hebrew  psalms;  a 
gloom  solemn  and  pathetic  as  man's 
mysterious  existence,  a  richness  gor- 
geous and  manifold  as  his  wonderfbl 
nature.  In  this  Gothic  architecture 
we  see  earnest  Northern  races  whose 
nature  was  a  composite  of  influences 
fh>m  pine  forest,  mountain  and  storm, 
expressing  in  vast  proportions  and 
gigantic  masonry,  those  ideas  of  infinite 
duration  and  existence  which  Chris- 
tianity opened  before  them.  A  bar- 
baric wildness  mingles  itself  with  fan- 
ciful, ornate  abundance;  it  is  the  blos- 
-aoming  of  northern  forests." 

BeecKer. 

4^  *'  I  once  ascended  the  spire  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  wbfch  Is  the 
highest,  I  think,  in  Europe.  lb  is  a 
•haft  of  stone  filagree- work,  frightfully 
open,  so  that  the  guide  puts  his  arms 
behind  you  to  keep  you  from  falling. 
To  climb  it  is  a  noonday  nightmare, 


and  to  think  of  haying  climbed  ft  crisps 
all  the  fifty-six  Joints  of  one's  twenty 
digits.  While  I  was  on  it,  *  pinnacled 
dim  in  the  intense  inane,'  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
spire  was  rocking.  It  swayed  back  and 
forward  like  a  stalk  of  rye  or  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  (bulrush)  with  a  bobolink  on 
it."  HolmeB, 

Santa  Croce  and  the  Dome  of  St  Pe- 
ter's are  lame  conies  after  a  divine  model. 
3traaburg  Cathedral  is  a  material  coun- 
terpart of  the  soul  of  Erwln  of  Stein- 
8acb.  Bmenon, 

A  Kreat  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  von  Steinbach ;  but  not  he  alone. 
For  many  generations  labored  with  him. 
t  Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints  in 
stone. 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they  rose. 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work 

went  on. 
And  on,  and  on,  and  Is  not  yet  completed. 

LongfeUow. 

Up  the  stone  lao^work  chiselled  by  tlie 

Erwin  of  Steinbach,  dizzily  up  to  where 
In  the  nuon-brlgbtness  the  great  minster's 

tower, 
Jewelled   with  sunbeams  on  Its  mural 

crown. 
Rose  like  a  visible  prayer.  Whittier. 

Strasburg  Clock.  A  famous  clock, 
—  a  wonder  of  art,  —  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Strasburg,  Germany. 
The  original,  which  was  made 
centuries  ago,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  a  German  artist  of  the 
present  century  has  reproduced 
the  complete  mechanism  of  tlie 
old  clock.  At  the  stroke  of  noon, 
the  Twelve  Apostles  issue  from 
the  side  door  of  a  chapel,  and 
move  in  procession  before  the 
Saviour,  who  bows  his  head  in 
blessing  as  they  pass,  the  cock 
crows  and  flaps  liis  wings,  Satan 
watches  Judas,  while  the  bells 
chime  and  the  organ  is  played. 
Upon  the  dial  of  this  clock  are 
marked  the  minutes,  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  the  constellations. 

Three  of  us  stood  in  the  Strasburg  streets. 

In  the  wide  and  open  square. 

Where,  quaint  and  old,  and  touched  with 

the  gold 
Of  a  summer  mom.  at  stroke  of  noon 
The  tongue  of  the  great  cathedral  tolled. 
And  into  the  church  with  the  crowd  we 

strolled 
To  see  their  wonder,  the  famous  Clock. 

Strathfieldsaye.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  near  Silchea* 
ter,  England. 
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Btraw  Hat.  See  Chapbau  dr 
Paille. 

Btraw  Street.  [Fr.  Rue  du  Fov- 
arre.]  A  famous  old  street  in 
Paris,  originally  called  Rue  de 
TEcole,  tne  University  having 
been  founded  there.  Fouarre  is 
the  old  French  for  /om,  and  it 
was  formerly  a  hay  and  straw 
market.  Rabelais  speaks  of  it  as 
the  place  where  Pantagruel  first 
disputed  with  the  learne<i  doc- 
tors, and  Petrarch  frequently  re- 
fers to  it  in  his  Latin  writings, 
and  always  with  a  sneer. 

It  is  the  Hpht  eternal  uf  SIgier. 

Who,  reading  leciuret  lii  the  Street  </ 

SlraiPt 
Did  syllogize  Invidious  verities. 

iMmte,  Paradito. 

4^ "A  common  idealist  would 
have  been  rather  alarmed  at  the 
tboui^ht  of  introducing  the  name  of  a 
street  in  Paris  —  Straw  Street  (Rue  du 
Fouarre)  —  into  the  midst  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  highest  heavens.  .  .  .  What 
did  it  matter  to  Dante,  up  In  heaven 
there,  whether  the  mob  below  thought 
him  vulgar  or  not?  SIgier  had  read  in 
Straw  Street.  That  was  the  fact,  and 
be  bad  to  say  so,  and  there  is  an  end." 

Hutkin. 

Strawberry  Girl.  A  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792). 
It  is  familiar  through  reproduc- 
tions. 

4^  **  A  sweet  and  innocent  little 
maiden  creeping  timidly  along,  and 
looking  about  with  great  block  eyes. 
Sir  Joshua  always  held  that  this  was 
one  of  the  half-aozen  original  things 
which  ho  bad  done." 

Btrawberry  HilL  The  name  of 
the  celebrated  residence  of  Hor- 
ace Wal pole, situated  near  Twick- 
enham, Surrey,  England.  It  con- 
tained many  tine  specimens  of 
rertu  collected  by  him,  which 
were  sold  at  auction  in  1842.  A 
private  printing-nress  was  also 
eatabliahed  here,  from  which  sev- 
eral rar»»  and  valuable  works  is- 
sued under  his  imine<liate  direc- 
tion. It  iH  now  the  residence  of 
Countess  Waldegrave. 

Thoy  [the  Enirll^h)  delight  in  n  freak  as 
the  proof  of  ihoir  nov^relvn  freedom.  .  .  . 
^fratcbeiry  J/ill  i>f  Hciracp  Walpolp.  Font- 
hill  Atibrv  of  Mr.  Beckfonl,  were  fr«>ak8; 
and  Newtttcad  Abbey  became  one  in  tlie 
bands  of  Lord  Byron.  £nutrton. 


Street  Scene  in  Cairo.  A  picture 
by  Jean  LeonGerome  (b.  1824). 

JiV  **  It  is  a  precious  example  of 
delicate  and  elaborate  workmanahip ; 
Itji  carefhl  drawing  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  lovers  of  form,  who  will  also  like 
its  profoundly-studied  modelling,  and 
the  faithfulness  which  is  everywhere 
observed  in  the  rendering  of  textures 
of  light  and  shade.**  Atheiunat^ 

Strozzi  Cliai>eL  A  chapel  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
in  Florence,  Italy. 

I  met  with  this  legend  ^atn  In  tbe 
famous  Strotri  Chapei  In  the  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence.  The  great  freaeoa 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  so  ollen  pointfod 
out  as  worthy  of  cjipeclal  attention,  gea- 
crally  engros*  the  mind  of  the  spectainr 
to  ttie  exclusion  of  minor  objects;  few, 
therefore,  hare  examined  the  cut  loos  and 
beautiful  old  altar<i»iece,  also  by  Orcagna 
(A.I>.  1349).  Mn,  ' 


Strozzi  Maddalena.  A  well- 
known  portrait  by  Raphael  San- 
zlo  (14a'M520).  IntheUffiziGUO- 
lery,  Florence,  Italy. 

Strozzi  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
Strozzi]  A  splendid  palace  in 
Florence,  Italy,  erected  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
after  designs  by  Cronaca  (1454- 
1509). 

4^  "Taking  into  aceoant  the  agw 
when  It  was  built,  and  the  necessity  of 
security  combined  with  purpose*  of 
state  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  And  a  more  faultleaa 
design  in  any  city  of  modem  Europe.** 


StuartB,    Tombs    of    the. 
Tombs  of  the  Stuarts. 

Studley  Boyal.  The  seat  of  Earl 
de  Grey,  near  Ripon,  England. 

Styx,  The.  A  torrent  in  the  Aro- 
anian  mountains,  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Arcadia,  Greece,  and 
emptying  into  the  Crathis.  The 
waterfall  of  the  Styx,  well  de- 
scribed by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is 
by  far  the  highest  in  Greece. 
From  the  wildness  and  gloom  of 
the  spot  the  Styx  was  early  re- 
garded with  superstitious  rever- 
ence and  terror.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  transferred  the 
Styx  to  the  nether  world,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  river. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Styx 
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has  its  source  near  to  the  Arcadi- 
an town  of  Nonacris. 

Styx,  The.  A  well -known  sub- 
terranean river  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky ;  named  aifter 
the  river  of  hell  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology. 

Bab«ibeh.    See  BAviAs. 

Sublime  Porte.  [The  High  Gate.] 
The  gate  of  the  imperial  palace 
at  Constantinople,  at  whicn  jus- 
tice was  administered.  Hence 
applied  as  a  designation  of  the 
Turkish  government,  or  the  court 
of  the  sultan. 

Suburra,  The.  A  quarter  in  an- 
cient Rome,  upon  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  largely  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

Hence  we  walked  to  the  Suburra,  where 
yet  remain  some  rulnes  and  inscrf  ptionft. 

Jolm  Evelyn,  1644. 

Sudarium.  [Ital.  i?  Svdaiio ;  Fr. 
Le  Saint  Suaire.]  The  napkin, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  veil,  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
was  used  to  wipe  away  the  drora 
of  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the 
Saviour  while  bearing  his  cross 
on  his  way  to  Calvary,  and  upon 
which  his  features  were  miracu- 
lously impressed.  See  Veronica. 

During  the  Interval  between  the  clos* 
log  of  the  ancient  and  the  opening  of  the 
modern  rvp,  the  faith  of  Cbristlans  had 
attached  Itself  to  symbols  and  material 
objpcts  little  better  than  fetishes.  .  .  To 
such  concrete  actualities  the  worshippera 
referred  their  sense  of  the  Invisible  di- 
vlnitv.  The  earth  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Aepulchre.  the  House  of  Loreto,  the  Su- 
darium qffit.  Veronica,  aroused  their  deep- 
est sentlmenta  of  aweAil  adoration. 

J.  A.  Symondt. 

Buff  elk  House.  See  Northumber- 
land House. 

Bukhrah.    See  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Buleimaine  Mosque.  A  superb 
Mohammedan  temple  in  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey.  It  was 
erected  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, between  1550  and  1555. 

4^  *'  Externally  the  mosaue  suffer*, 
like  all  the  buildings  of  the  capital, 
from  the  badnesa  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  was  constructed.  Its  walls 
arc  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with 
lead ;  and  all  the  sloping  abutments  of 


the  dome  have  to  be  protected  by  • 
metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  de- 
tracts from  the  effect;  but  still  the 
whole  is  so  massive — every  window, 
every  dome,  every  projection,  Is  so 
truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  placed  where  we 
nnd  It,  that  the  general  result  is  roost 
satisfactory.**  Ferfpuwn* 

Suli  Castle.  A  castle  standing  on 
an  isolated  rock  1,000  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  Suliot  ridge, 
in  Greece. 

Sulploe,  St.  See  St.  Sulpicb  and 
Place  St.  Sulpice. 

Sumter,  The.  A  noted  Confeder- 
ate privateer,  in  tlie  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  under  a  commission 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  Her  career  was 
brief  out  very  destructive.  She 
ran  the  blockade  at  the  raoqth  of 
the  Mississippi,  cruise<l  among  the 
West  Indies,  captured  many  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  being  everywhere  wel- 
comed in  British  ports,  but  was 
finally  driven  into  the  port  of 
Gibraltar,  where,  in  18G2,  she  was 
sold. 

Sumter,  Fort.    See  Fort  Sumter. 

Sundwich  Hbhle.  [Sundwich 
Cave/l  A  cavern  in  W  estphalia, 
near  Hemar.  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical regard  on  account  of  the 
fossil  remains  discovered  in  it. 

Sunium.    See  Temple  of  Sunium. 

Sunrise  in  a  Mist.    A  well-known 
lioture  by  Joseph  Mallord  Wil- 
iara  Turner  (1775-1851),  the  Eng- 
ish    landscape-painter,   and   re- 
garded  one  of  his  best  works. 
Now   in   the   National  Gallery, 
London. 

Suimy  Side.  An  ancient  mansion 
on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Ir- 
vington,  N.Y.,  the  former  home 
of  Washineton  Irving.  The  front 
of  the  bunding  is  covered  with 
ivv  from  a  slip  brought  from 
Abbotsford  by  Irving,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Thi^t  old  mansion,  which  was 
erect(*<l  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   was   formerly    known    as 
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Wolfert's  Roost.  Irving  says  that 
WoKert  inscribed  over  the  door 
his  favorite  Dutch  motto,  "  Lust 
in  Rust "  (pleasure  in  quiet),  and 
that  the  mansion  was  '*  thence 
called  Wolfert's  Rust  (Wolfert's 
Rest),  but  by  the  uneducated, 
who  did  not  understand  Dutch, 
Wolfert's  Roost." 

Reader!  the  Roost  still  exists.  Time, 
which  chunges  all  things.  Is  slow  In  Its 
operations  on  a  Dutchman's  dwelling. 
The  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  It  Is  true, 
sleeps  with  his  fathers;  and  his  great 
goose-gun  with  him;  yet  his  stronghold 
still  bears  the  impress  of  its  Dutch  orl^n. 

Irmng. 

Suonatore,  II.  See  Violik  Play- 
er. 

Supersa,  Iia.  A  well-known  and 
celebrated  church,  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  Turin,  Italy.  It 
has  been  the  place  of  interment 
for  the  royal  family  of  Sardinia. 

Supper  at  Emmaus.  A  famous 
picture  by  Titian  (1477-1676),  ori- 
ginally painted  for  the  Sala  de' 
Pre^adi,  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice.  Now  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  Paris. 

4^  "  The  disciple  on  the  right  of 
the  Saviour,  raiainfl;  his  hand  with  no 
more  vehemence  of  surprise  than  mlffht 
become  the  greatest  monarch  of  nis 
time,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  the  disciple 
on  the  left  .  .  .  with  round  shaven  face 
and  a  pilgrim's  hat,  that  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes ;  while  the  page,  with  plumed 
cap,  is  meant  for  the  Infant,  afterwards 
Philip  II.»  Lady  EasUaJu. 

8upi>er  at  Emmaus.  A  well- 
known  and  interesting  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese  (1&%M68«),  in 
which  "the  painter  has  intro- 
duced a  large  family,  supposed 
to  be  his  own,  with  an  exquisite 
group  of  two  girls  in  the  centre, 
caressing  a  large  dog."  This  pic- 
ture is  in  the  Ix)uvre,  Paris. 

Supper,  The  Last.   See  Last  Sup^ 

PER. 

Surgeons,  College  of.  See  Coi<- 
LSOR  OF  Surgeons. 

Surrender  of  Breda.  A  painting 
by  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y 
Velasquez  (1599-1660),  and  re- 
garded one  of  the  first  historical 
pictures  in  the  world.  In  the 
Gallery  at  Madrid,  Spain. 


Surrender  of  Burgoyne.    A  lam 

picture  by  John  Trumbull  (17iB- 
1H43),  executed  under  commission 
from  Confess  for  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
is  well  known  by  engravings. 

Surrender  of  Comwallia.  A  large 
picture  by  John  Trumbull  (17a>- 
1843),  executed  under  commission 
from  Congress  for  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It 
is  well  known  by  engravings. 

Surrey  ChapeL  A  noted  place  of 
worship  in  London,  opened  as  a 
free  and  independent  church  by 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  in  1783. 


since  yon  departed,  wa  have  b«cn , 

ing  with  a  kind  of  eomprebensiva  skip 
and  Jump  over  rematnhig  engagements 
And  flrst,  the  evening  after  you  1^  cams 
off  the  presentaUon  of  the  inkatand  by 
the  ladles  of  Surrey  ChapeL 

Mtn%  B.  .0.  Stewta 

Surrey  Theatre.  A  theatre  in 
Blackfriars  Road,  London,  built 
in  1806  on  the  site  of  a  former 
edifice  burnt,  and  again  built  in 
1866. 

Susannah,  History  of.  A  picture 
by  Albert  Altdorfer  (d.  1538),  a 
German  painter.  It  bears  date 
1526,  and  is  now  in  the  g^ery  of 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Suspense.  A  picture  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer  (1803-1873),  the 
celebrated  Englisn  painter  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

Sutherland  Gallery.  See  Stat- 
FOBD  HousB. 

Sutro  Tunnel.  A  famous  tunnel 
driven  through  Mount  Davidson 
in  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  ii>> 
tercepting  the  Great  Comatock 
Lode,  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feet. 
The  tunnel  is  almost  fourmilea 
long,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
$5,000,000.  It  was  named  after 
its  projector,  Mr.  Sutro.  See 
CoMSTocK  Lode. 

Swamp  Angel.  A  huge  piece  of 
ordnance  used  in  the  attack  by 
the  Union  forces  upon  Fort  Waf^ 
ner,  one  of  the  defences  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.    It  was  ao  waj^wxt 
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from  the  fact  that  it  was  mounted 
upon  a  rampart  which  had  been 
erected  upon  piles  driven  into 
the  deep  mud  of  the  swampy 
land  surrounding  the  fortiflca- 
tion. 

Swan  Theatre.  One  of  the  chief 
London  theatres  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare. 


Swedes* 

SW£DE8' 


Ohuroh. 
CHcmcH. 


See   Old 


Sweetheart    Abbej.      See    Kxw 
Abbey. 

Sweno's  Stone.    A  curious  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  near  Forres,  in 


Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Malcolm  II.  or  Mac- 
beth, in  memory  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes.  It  is  a  pillar  of 
sandstone,  23  feet  high,  covered 
with  figures. 

4^  ••These  figrures  are  arranged 
closely  in  five  dlviiilonB,  forming,  ae  it 
were,  bo  many  pasaages  of  the  storv." 

irvir. 

Symonds  Inn.     Formerly  one  of 
the  inns  of  Chancery  in  London. 

4^  **  A  little,  pale,  wall-eved,  woe* 
begone  inn  like  a  large  duat-bin  of  two 
compartments  and  a  sifter."     JHckent, 

Synodalni  Dom.     6«e  Holt  St« 

HOD,  HOUSB  OV  TFV. 
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Tabard,  The.  An  ancient  inn 
formerly  situated  in  Sonthwark, 
London,  the  traditional  "hostelrv 
where  Chaucer  and  the  other  pil- 
griius  met,  and,  with  their  host, 
accorded  about  the  manner  of 
their  journey  to  Canterbury." 
The  buildings  of  Chaucer's  time 
have  disappeared,  but  were  stand- 
ing in  ltiU2;  the  oldest  now  remain- 
ing is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  most  interesting  portion  is  a 
stone-colored  wooden  gallery,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
Canterbury  pilgrimage,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  Blake.  In- 
stead of  the  ancient  sign  of  the 
Tabard,  the  ignorant  landlord 
(says  Aubrey)  put  up  about  the 
year  l(j7H,  the  sign  of  Talbot, 
which  it  now  bears. 

Befell  that  in  thftt  Heason,  on  a  dar 
At  South wark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  fay, 
Keadie  to  wander  on  my  pllgrimiige 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  couraKe, 
At  night  was  eome  Into  that  hoatelrie 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  companie 
Of  sundrle  folke.  by  adventure  yfall 
In  fellowshin,  and  pilgrims  were  tber  all, 
That  towara  Canterbury  woulden  rioe. 

Chaaeer. 

The  name  of  Chaucer  is  not  more  iden- 
tified with  the  Tabard  Mn  at  Southwark. 
nor  Scott's  with  the  Troaachs  and  rx>ch 
Katrine.  .  .  .  than  that  of  Byron  with  the 
Ducal  l*alace.  HUlard. 

Tabernacle,  The.  A  frequent 
designation  for  the  chapels  or 
places  of  worship  of  some  of  the 
religious  sects.  The  original 
building  which  has  given  its 
name  to  succeeding  structures  of 
the  kind  was  built  in  Moorfields, 
London,  in  1752,  and  was  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness. Whitefleld  and  Wesley 
both  preached  in  this  building. 
Thi)  building  known  as  the  Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle,  in  London, 
was  built  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  in 
18^1,  and  is  capable  of  seating 
6,500  persons. 

Tabernacle,  The.     An   immense 


wooden  building  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  Territory,  the  chief 
religious  edifice  or  temple  of  Mor- 
mon worship.  Though  built  of 
wood  it  has  46  sandstone  pillars 
upon  which  rests  its  huge  dome- 
snaped  roof.  The  building  is 
oval  in  form,  and  will  accomnao- 
date  nearly  or  quite  10,000  per- 
sons. It  is  said  to  be  the  lar^^est 
building  in  America  with  a  **  self- 
Bupportmg  roof.*' 

Table  Rock.  A  mass  of  rock  at 
Niagara  Falls,  from  which  the 
finest  front  view  of  the  entire 
falls  is  obtained.  Formerly  this 
rock  overhung  the  water*  to  a 
large  extent,  but  in  185U  a  huge 

fnece  of  the  ledge,  some  200  feet 
n  length  and  lUO  feet  in  thick- 
ness broke  off  and  fell  into  the 
chasm,  carrying  with  it  an  omni- 
bus which  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing upon  it.  At  present  bat 
little  of  the  rock  projects  over 
the  water. 

4^  "  You  may  stand  bv  the  wstet 
Just  where  it  falls  off,  and  if  jrour  head 
does  not  swim  you  may  proceed  to  the 
brink  of  Table  Rock^  and  look  down 
into  the  gulf  beneath.  This  is  all  froth 
and  foam  and  spray;  aa  yon  stand  here 
it  looks  as  if  all  the  water  of  the  globe 
was  collected  around  this  circle,  and. 
pourinK  down  here  into  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  .  .  .  There  the  grand  spec- 
tacle has  stood  for  cvnturiea,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  cre»tion,  aa  far  as  we 
know,  without  change.  -  From  the  be- 
ginning it  has  sliakcn  as  il  now  doea 
the  earth  and  the  air,  and  its  unvarying 
thunder  existed  before  there  were  ba- 
nian ears  to  bear  it."     Daniel  Webster. 

4^  "It  was  not  until  I  caroe  <» 
Table  Rock  and  looked  —  Great  Heaven 
—  on  what  a  fall  of  bright  green  water. 
that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  might  and 
mi\}esty.  Then  when  I  felt  how  near 
to  my  Creator  I  was  standing,  the  finC 
effect  and  the  enduring  one — Instant 
and  lasting  —  of  the  tremendous  spe^ 
tacle  was  i'ence.  Niagara  was  at  onee 
stamped  upim  my  heart,  an  Image  of 
Beauty  to  remain  there  cbangeleaa  and 
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Indelible  until  Its  palses  cease  to  beat 
forever."  IHckens. 

Clone  to  the  cataract,  exactly  at  the  spot 
fVoin  whence  In  former  days  the  TaMe 
Rock  ust'd  to  project  from  the  land  ov^r 
th«  boiling  caldrun  below,  there  ie  now  a 
shaft  down  which  you  will  descend  to  the 
lewl  of  the  river.  AtUlwny  TroUope, 

Tablet  of  Abjdoa.  1.  An  histor- 
ical monument  fldving  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  early  Egyptian  kin^^. 
It  was  discovered  at  Abydos,  in 
Ui>per  Egypt,  in  1818.  Now  in  the 
British  Museum,  London. 

2.  A  monument  of  historical 
importance  discovered  in  1865  in 
the  Temple  of  Sethi  I.,  at  Abydus, 
£gypt,  is  conjectured  by  M.  Mai- 
rette  to  be  tlie  original  of  the  one 
now  in  the  Britisn  Museum.  It 
contains  a  list  of  76  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sethi  I. 

Tablet  of  SakkiLrah.  A  famous 
monument  found  at  SakktCrah, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
^Syptis^  Antiquities  at  Cairo, 
Egypt.  This  tablet,  which  has 
been  of  much  use  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  dynasties 
of  Egypt,  has  inscribed  upon  it 
the  names  of  58  kings  which  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  list  of 
Manetho. 

Tabularium.  An  ancient  ruin  in 
Rome,  of  which  only  a  few  re- 
mains are  now  standing,  once 
the  public  Record  Office,  where 
the  tabitlce,  or  engraved  decrees, 
of  the  Roman  Senate  were  pre- 
served. 

Jl^  •*  After  hts  lecture  was  over  this 
morning,  Mr.  Bunsen  took  ns  into  Xhe 
TabuiariuMt  and  explained  it  to  us  In 
a  very  Interesting  noanner.  It  has  been 
fiiUy  explored,  only  within  a  few  years, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  arrandest  mona- 
ments  of  ancient  Bome.^* 

George  THcknor. 

Taj  Mahal.  A  renowned  monu- 
ment—justly considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  — at 
Agra  in  Hiudostan.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  3^16,000,000. 

4^  "The  distant  view  of  tbis 
matchless  edifice  satiefled  me  that  its 
fame  is  well  deserved.  So  pure,  so 
gloriously  perfect,  did  It  appear,  that  I 
almost  feared  to  approach  it  lest  the 
ebarra  should  be  broken.  It  is  a  work 
Inspired  by  love  and  consecrated   to 


I  Beauty.  8bab  Jchan— the  *Selim*  of 
.  Moore\  poem  —  erected  it  as  a  mauso* 
leura  over  bis  queen  Noor  Jelian.  .  .  . 
Few  persons  of  the  thousands  who 
sigh  over  the  pages  of  Lalla  Kookh  are 
aware  that  the  *  Light  of  the  Harem  * 
was  a  real*  personage,  and  that  her 
tomb  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  ...  A  building  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
East.  .  .  .  The  remains  of  Moorish  art 
in  Spain  approach  nearest  to  its  spirit, 
but  are  onlv  the  scattered  limbs,  the 
torso,  of  which  the  TiO  i*  t^®  perfect 
type.  If  there  were  nothing  else  in 
India,  tbis  alone  would  repay  the  lonr- 
ney.  ...  It  is  an  octagonal  building 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  little  In- 
ferior to  that  of  Carrara.    Every  part 

—  even  the  basement,  the  dome,  and 
the  upper   galleries   of  the  minarets 

—  is  inlaid  with  ornamental  designs  in 
marble  of  different  colors,  principallv 
a  pale  brown  and  a  bluish-violet  vari- 
ety. The  building  is  perfect  in  every 
part.  .  .  .  The  dome  of  the  Tf\)  con- 
tains an  echo  more  sweet,  pure,  and 
prolonged  than  that  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa,  which  is  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  Ti^  Is,  as  I  have  said,  a  poem. 
Did  you  ever  build  a  castle  In  the  air? 
Here  is  one  brought  down  to  earth  and 
fixed  for  the  wonder  of  ages;  yet  so 
light  it  seems,  so  airy,  and  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  so  like  a  fabric  of  mist 
and  sunbeams,  with  its  great  dome 
soaring  up,  a  silvery  bubble  about  to 
burst  in  the  sun,  that  even  after  you 
have  touched  it,  and  climbed  to  its 
summit,  you  almost  doubt  its  reality.** 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Tak  Keara.  A  well-known  and 
imix)rtant  ruin  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon  in  Mesopota- 
mia. 

4^  *'It  was  apparently  originally 
erected  as  a  hunting-box  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  preserves  all  the  features 
we  are  familiar  with  in  Snssanian  pal- 
aces. It  is  wholly  of  brick,  and  con- 
tains in  the  centre  a  tri-apsal  hall, 
once  surmounted  by  a  dome.** 

FerguMon. 

Tancarville.  A  mediaeval  strong- 
hold on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
below  Rouen.  It  was  pillaged  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but 
has  now  reverted  to  the  descend- 
ants of  its  original  owners,  the 
Montmorencys. 

TantaUon  Castle.  An  ancient  and 
ruined  baronial  fortress,  of  un^ 
known   age,    occupying   a   high 
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rock  wWch  projects  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  near  Berwick  in 
Scotland. 

Bat  aeant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode. 
When  o'er  a  heiKbt  they  paaaed : 

And,  sudden^  cloee  befn^re  tnem  showed 
Uitf  towen,  TanttUUm  rast. 

The  train  from  out  the  centle  drew; 
But  Marmton  stopped  to  bid  adiea:— 
**  Though  aoniethiug  1  might  plain,'*  he 

Mid. 

••  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  gnest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  liing's  behest. 

While  ill  TantaUtm*$  towers  I  staid,— 
Part  we  In  friendship  from  roar  land.'* 

Svr  Walter  Seott. 

Tapeitrlei  [of  the  Vatican].  A 
series  of  ornamental  hangings, 
after  designs  by  Rapliael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  wrought  at  Arras  in 
Flanders,  first  hung  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  26th 
of  December,  1519.  They  were 
afterwards  carried  off  to  France, 
but  subsequently  restored,  and 
are  now,  it  is  supposed,  hanging 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  One 
of  them,  at  least,  has  long  been 
lost.  Besides  the  series  of  tap- 
estries in  the  Sistine,  another  se- 
ries, twelve  in  number,  of  which 
the  cartoons  are  lost,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  They 
are  known  as  "Arazzi  della 
Scuola  Nuova,"  the  others  being 
called  **  Arazzi  della  Scuola  Vec- 
chia." 


"The  tapertries  are  the  only 
work  of  Raphael  which  does  not  seem 
Insiiniiflcant  after  seeing  Michael  An- 
gelo's  coiling  in  the  Bistinc  Chapel.'* 

Goethe^  TVans. 

Tapestry  Weavers,  The.  [Hilan- 
deras.]  A  noted  picture  by  Diego. 
Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez 
(15^)9-1660),  of  which  Mengs  said 
that  it  seemed  to  be  painted 
rather  by  the  mind  than  the 
hand.  In  the  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
Spain. 

Tappan   Zee.     An   expansion   of 

the  Hudson  River  beginning  at 

Dobbs's  Ferry.    It  is  about  ten 

miles  long  and  from  two  to  five 

miles  in  breadth. 

He  wn«  nevor  seen  afterwards,  but  may 
he  hciird  plying  his  <>arK,  as  above  men- 
tioned, bcin^  the  Flying  Dutchman  of  the 
Tapp<m  Sea,  doomed  to  ply  between  Ka- 
klat  and  SplUng  Devil  until  the  day  of 
Judgment  Wa^ington  Irmng, 


An  eminence  in  the 
parish  of  Tara,  in  Leinster,  Ire- 
land, formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Irish  kings,  and  from  which  the 
famous  coronation  stone  was 
brought  to  Scothmd.  See  Stonb 
OF  Scone. 

4^  According  to  Cambrenris,  there 
Is  *Mn  Mieth,  an  hill,  called  the  Hill  of 
Taragh,  wherein  is  a  plaine  twelve 
•core  long,  which  was  named  the 
Kempe  faia  hall;  where  the  coantrle 
bad  Uieir  meetings  and  folkmotes,  as  a 
place  that  was  accounted  the  high  pal- 
ace  of  the  monarch.  The  Irish  histo- 
rians hammer  manie  tales  in  this  forge, 
of  Fin  Mac  Coile  and  bis  champions. 
But  doubtlesae  seemeth  to  benre  the 
shew  of  ao  ancieut  and  Ikmona  monn- 
menL** 
The  harp  that  once  through  Tara't  balls. 


Tarpeian  Bock.  [Lat.  Tarpeivt 
moru,  Ital.  MonJte  Tarpeia.]  A 
rockv  eminence  or  cliff  on  the 
soutnern  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  in  Rome,  from  which  crimi- 
nals sentenced  to  death  were  fre- 
quently thrown.  It  was  .so  named 
to  commemorate  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia,  who,  during  the  war  with 
the  Sabines,  in  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  longing  for  the 
golden  bracelets  of  the  enemy  and 
allured  by  the  promise  of  receiv- 
ing that  which  they  wore  upon 
their  arms,  opened  the  fortress  to 
the  Sabines,  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  crushed  by  their  shields 
which  tney  threw  upon  her  in 
passing. 

4^  "  The  Tarpeian  rock  Is  on  the 
.southern  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  soil  has  gathered  round  the  base 
in  considerable  quantities,  so  that  the 
formidable  Impressions  conveyed  by 
Roman  writers  arc  not  con  Armed  by 
the  sight.  But  a  very  respectable  ]^re- 
ciplce  may  still  be  seen,  and  a  traitor 
who  should  now  leap  from  the  top 
would  probably  be  as  harmle«a  ever 
after  as  Clodius  or  Catiline.**     milord. 

The  tribune  with  unwilling  steps  with- 
drew. 
While  impious  bands  the  rode  aseaali  re- 

The  brazen  gates  with  thundering  strokes 

resound. 
And  the  Tarpeian  mountain  rfn^  amand. 

Lmeam^  2VtaiBa> 

Then  on  to  the  Tarpeian  reek  he  leads 
The  wav.  and  to  the  Capitol,  now  decked 
With  gold,  then  mnirh  with  hnshesjwIM. 
I  Vtrfftl^  Thau,  iff 
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And  when  npon  their  hinges  were  tamed 

round 
The  Bwlvelfl  ci  that  consecrated  gate. 
Which  are  of  metal,  maaslve  and  sonorous. 

Roared  not  so  load,  nor  so  discordant 

seemed 
Tarpeia^  when  was  ta'eu  (h»m  It  the  good 
Metcllas,  wherefore  meagre  it  remained. 
DoHte,  PurgatoriOy  Longfellow's  Tram. 

On  the  Tarpetan  rock,  the  citadel 

Of  great  dnd  giorloas  Rome,  queen  of  the 
earth. 

So  fsr  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  en- 
riched 

Of  nations.  Milton. 

Thoa  hast  the  whole  rnirene  against 
thee.  No  more  success:  mere  sham-suc- 
cess, for  a  day  and  days ;  rising  ever  high- 
er, —  towards  its  Tarpeian  Roet,    CarlyU. 

On  the  23d  May.  1618,  the  deleeates  of 
the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  cast  irom  the 
windows  of  the  royal  castle  of  Prague  two 
Catholic  members  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency. They  pretended  it  was  an  old 
custom  of  the  country,  and  that  like  the 
Romans  they  precipitated  traitors  fh>ai 
the  top  of  this  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Utnri  McwHnm 

—  where  the  steep 
TiBupeian  t  Attest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
Ibe   prumontury  whence  the  Traitor's 

Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.  Byron. 

Tauonl'B  Bucket.  See  Secchia 
Bapita. 

I  liked  the  town  [Modena]  as  I  drove  In ; 
and.  after  sleeping  an  hour  or  two,  I  went 
out  in  search  of  "  Tcu$onVs  Bucket.'* 

N.P  milit. 

TaaBo'i  Prison.  A  cell  in  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Anna  in  Ferrara, 
Italy,  pointed  out  as  the  prison 
in  which  the  poet  Tasso  was  con- 
fined by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

And  Tasso  Is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his 

cell! 
And  see  how  deariy  earned  Torqnato's 

fame. 
And  where  AUbnso  bade  his  poet  dwell. 

Byron, 

Tattenall's.  A  celebrated  sports 
ing  rendezx'ous  and  auction-mart 
for  horses  in  London,  established 
by  Richard  Tattersall  in  1766. 
The  betting  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  goverued  by  the  betting  at 
Tattersall's. 

On  the  Proposal  for  a  Cast-metal  King : 
gradually  a  Ituht  kindled  in  our  Prof^ss- 
or^M  eves  snd  fltce,  a  beaming,  mantling, 
loveliest  light ;  through  those  murky  fea- 
tares.  a  radiant,  ever-yonng  Apollo  looked ; 
and  he  burst  forth  lik^  the  neighing  of  ail 
Tol/cna/rf,  — tears  Rtreamln^  down  his 
cheeks,  pipe  held  aloft,  foot  clutched  Into 
the  air,— loud,  long-continuing,  uncon- 
trollable. Carlyte. 


And  they  look  atone  another  with  the 
seriousness  of  men  prepared  to  die  In  their 
opinion. —  the  authentic  seriousness  of 
men  betting  at  Tattenail't,  or  about  to  re- 
ceive Judgment  in  Chancery.        Carlyle. 

Taymouth  Oastle.  The  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  near 
Kenmore,  Scotland. 

TaszaFamese.  [TheFameseCup.l 
A  celebrated  onyx  cup,  a  relic  oi 
ancient  art,  highly  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief.  Now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Te,  Palaszc  deL  A  noble  palace 
in  Mantua,  Italy. 

49*  "  QiuUo  Romano's  masterpiece." 

«/.  A.  Symondt. 

Tebaldeo.  A  portrait  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  (1485-1547).  In 
the  Scarpa  collection  at  La  Motta, 
Italy. 

Tocumseh,  The.  A  noted  iron- 
clad vessel  of  the  United  States 
navy  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861-«5. 
She  was  one  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  in  the  attack  upon 
the  defences  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
Aug.  5,  1864.  She  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo. 

4^  **  The  Tecttnueh  was  abont  90O 
yards  abea^  of  the  Brooklyn  when  she 
was  suddenly  uplifted,  and  almost  aa 
suddenly  disappeared  beneath  the  wa- 
ters, carrying  down  with  her  CapU 
Craven  and  nearly  all  his  officers  and 
crew.  Only  17  of  180  were  saved.  The 
Tecumaeh  bad  struck  a  percnssion- 
torpedo,  which  exploded  directly  under 
her  turret,  making  a  fearful  chasm,  into 
which  the  water  rushed  In  such  volume 
that  she  sunk  In  a  few  seoonds." 

Lo9Hnff. 

Telegraph  HilL.  An  eminence  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  commanding  a 
fine  view. 

TeU's  Chapel.  1.  A  building  sit- 
uated on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the 
slope  of  the  Axenfiuh,  washe<l 
by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Uri, 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  small  chapel 
buUt  ifi  memory  of  William  Tell 
(b.  thifteenth  century),  and  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  sprang 
out  of  Gessler's  boat,  as  he  was 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner. 
The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  18711,  in 
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strict  adherence  to  the  original 

2.  A  rhapel  in  a  village  near 
Altorf,  Switzerland,  bdilt  in  I5s2 
on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood 
which  was  occupied  by  William 
Tell. 
T6m6raire.    See  Fighting  TsBcfe- 

BAIBE. 

Tempe.  A  narrow  rocky  gorge  in 
Greece,  a1>out  five  miles  in  length, 
iMjtween  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Mount  Ossa  on  the 
south,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Peneus.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  vale  is  the  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock  :  '*  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus,  the  Proconsul,  made 
the  roa<l  through  Tenii>e."  Ac- 
cording to  the  legends  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  this  fissure 
was  cut  through  by  Nei>tune  with 
a  stroke  of  his  trident,  thus  open- 
ing a  passage  for  the  waters  im- 
prisoned in  Thessaly,  the  defile 
receiving  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  of  Tempe  (from  6r. 
Tt^iHrt),  or  The  Cuts. 

From  Tempe't  vale  next  ancient  Peneus 

caiiu'. 
That  fertile  vale  immortalized  in  fame ! 

Catullus,  Trans. 

Lapped  in  Thensalia'H  forest-mantled  hills 
Lies  the  lair  vale  of  Tempe.     Ocid^  Trans. 

Fassing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Whicli  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  KJorily  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  Paradise. 
Til  ThoMMly  I  came,  and.  living  private, 
I,  (1m)'  by  duy,  frequented  silent  groves 
And  solitary  wallcs. 

Ford.    ( Lover's  MekmchtAy. ) 

The  smooth  Peiieiix  from  his  glassy  flood 


BefloctB  purpureal  Tw/id*'*  pleasant  scene, 
"it   bflov 
pdwers. 


Fair    Tempe !   haunt 


red  of  sylvan 


Of  nyni|)li»  and  fauns;  where  in  the  goid- 

*  en  age 
Thev  played  in  secret  on  the  shadv  brink 
With  ancient  I'an.  Akenstde. 

Yet  in  Inmed  Attica  such  loveh*  dales 
Are  riirelv  ween ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  cMmrm  ihey  know  not.  Byron. 

Temperaments.    See  Foub  Tem- 

PKHAMKNTS. 

Temple,  The.  A  liberty  or  dis- 
trirt  of  London,  lying  between 
Fleet  Street  and  tlie  Thames,  so 
called  from  the  Kuiglits  Tem- 
plars. See  I>'NER  Teaitle  and 
Inns  of  Coi-rt. 

"  There  are  still  worse  places 


than  the  Temple  on  a  miltry  day,  for 
baii^kinir  in  the  son  or  resting  Idly  in 
the  sliade.**  Dickens. 

This  privileged  spot  [Whitefriars  of 
**  AlMiia  ";  kUmhI  in  the  same  r^Ution  to 
the  Temirie  nr*  AImicc  did  to  France  and 
the  central  powen  of  Europe.  In  the 
Temple,  students  were  stnd ym;;  in  otrsert-e 
the  law;  and  in  AJ»atia,  adjuiniug.  debl- 
un  to  avoid  and  violate  It.     C« 


Temple,  The.  Notliing  is  now  le^ 
of  thiM  old  fortress  and  prison  in 
Paris,  though  much  of  it  was 
BtAuding  a  centnry  ago.  There 
were  two  Commanderies  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Paris  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  which  this 
strong  and  imjwrtant  feudal  fort- 
ress was  one.  It  was  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  (subse- 
quently  the  Knij^hts  of  Malta) 
after  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Templars  m  i:U2.  Louis  XVI., 
with  Marie  Antoinette  his  oueen, 
his  son  the  Dauphin,  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  sister,  were  coniiued 
in  the  prison  in  the  tower  of  the 
Temple  in  1792.  The  tower  was 
suhsequentlv  used  as  a  prison, 
but  was  pulled  down  in  the  earl^ 

Sart  of  the  present  century.  Sir 
idney  Smith,  Toussaint  TOu- 
verture,  and  Pichegru  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower. 

Temple.  See  Pbesentatiok  or 
THE  Temple. 

Temple  Bar.  A  noted  historic 
boundary  in  London,  lietween 
the  east'end  of  the  Strand  and 
the  west  end  of  Fleet  Street,  di- 
viding the  City  of  London  from 
the  liberty  of  Westminster.  The 
original  division  was  by  posts 
and  rails,  a  chain  and  a  bar 
placed  across  the  street  and 
named  from  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity to  the  Temple.  The  Bur,  or 
house  of  stone,  which  until  lataly 
stood  on  this  site,  was  erected  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  had  a 
large  flattened  arch  in  the  centre 
for  the  carriage-way,  and  a  small- 
er arch  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Al>ove  the  centre,  on 
iron  spikes,  were  formerly  placed 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  persons 
executed  for  treason.  Tne  laat 
of  these  spikes  was  not  removed 
till  the  present  century.  Mr. 
Rogers,  tne   poet,  who   died  im 
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1855,  remembered  ''one  of  the 
heads  of  the  rel)els  upon  a  pole 
at  Temple  Bar."  The  j;>|ates  were 
originally  sl^iit  at  night  and 
guarded  by  watchmen,  and  have 
occasionally  been  in  recent  times 
closed  in  cases  of  apprehended 
tumult.  It  was  formerly  the  case 
upon  the  visit  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  city,  to  keep  the  gates  closed 
until  admission  was  formally  de- 
manded, when  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  lord-mayor  sur- 
rendered the  city  sword  to  the 
sovereign,  who  re-delivered  it  to 
his  lordship.  This  noted  struc- 
ture is  now  taken  down  and  re- 
moved. 

4^**  With  the  removal  df  Temple 
Bar  an  immensity  of  the  associations 
of  the  past  wil  I  be  swept  away.  Almost 
all  the  well-known  authors  of  the  last 
two  centuries  have  somehow  had  occa- 
sion to-  mention  it.  Fleet  Street,  Jast 
within  its  bounds,  is  still  the  centre 
for  the  offices  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
newspapers  and  roagazhies."        Hare. 

"  It  is  my  practice,  when  I  am  in 
want  of  amusement,  to  place  myself  for 
an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  and  examine 
one  In'  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers ; 
and  1  have  commonly  found  that  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  four 
every  sixth  man  is  an  author." 

Dr.  Johnion, 

While  we  surveyed  the  Poets*  Comer, 
I  said  to  him  CUoldsmith],  **  FurslUn  et 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  Istis."  When 
we  got  to  Tanvte  Bar  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  upon  it,  and  slyly 
wliispered,  "  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen 
mlscebitur  istis.'*  Dr.  Johnson. 

How  they  exult  In  the  idea  that  the 
King  himself  dare  not  enter  the  city,  with- 
out first  knocking  at  the  K^te  of  Temple 
Bar,  nnd  asking  permlfision  of  the  Lord 
J^layor;  for  if  he  did,  heaven  and  earth  ! 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  l>e  the 
consequence.  Irving. 

The  raw  afternoon  Is  rawest,  and  the 
dense  fog  is  densest,  and  the  muddy 
streets  are  muddiest,  near  that  leaden- 
headed  old  obstruction,  appropriate  orna- 
ment fbr  the  thresliold  of  a  leaden-headed 
old  corporation:  Temple  Bar.        Dieketu. 

Each  man  an  Ascapart.  of  strength  to  toss 

For  quoits  both  Tetnple-bar  and  Chsrinu- 

croMs.  Pope. 

The  earth  is  rich  In  man  and  maid ; 

With  flsir  honzons  Umnd; 
This  whole  wide  earth  uC light  and  shade 

Comes  tiut,  a  perf'-ct  round. 
High  over  roarinK  Temple  Bar, 

And,  8<>t  in  Heavf  n'fi  tliird  Ktory, 
I  look  at  all  things  as  thi-y  sre. 

But  throuiih  a  kind  of  glory. 

TennyMon. 


Once  more  I  greet  thee.  Temple  Bar^ 
Uliat  hast  so  often  from  afar 

KltH.*n  amid  my  dreams; 
When  HVHlancheM  round  me  roared. 
Or  w  here  the  'I'ugus,  sunlit,  poured 

Its  stately  golden  streams. 

Walter  Thombury. 

Temple  Church.  A  church  situ- 
ated in  the  rear  pf  Fleet  Street, 
London,  one  of  the  four  circular 
churches  built  in  England  after 
the  Templars'  return  from  the 
Crusades,  containing  many  eiti- 
gies  of  feudal  warriors.  John 
Selden  was  buried  in  this  church. 
In  the  Temple  **  Round,"  as  the 
church  was  called,  lawyers  con- 
ferred with  their  clients. 

Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses. 

That  ply  1'  the  Temple  under  trees; 

Or  walk  the  Kouiul  with  Knights  o'  the 

Posts. 
About  the  croes-Iegg'd  knights,  their  hosts. 

Butler. 

Temple  Smanuel.  The  principal 
Jewish  synago|^e  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  an  imposing  building, 
in  the  Saracenic  style,  with  a 
magnificent  interior.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  specimen  of  ar- 
chitecture of  its  kind  in  America. 

Temple  Gardens.  An  open  space 
belonging  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
London,  fronting  the  Thames. 
Here  ShakesjKjare  represents  the 
choice  of  the  York  and  Lancas- 
trian roses  as  emblems  by  the 
partisans  of  the  two  houses. 

Sv^dk.    Within  the  Temple  Hall  we 
were  too  loud : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient.  .  .  . 
Plantagenel.    Let  him  that  is  a  true- 
bom  >:entiemsn. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  1  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  oflf  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose 
with  me. 
Somerset.    Lt't  him  that  Is  no  coward, 
nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  partv  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  fVom  off  this  thorn  with 
me.  .  .  . 
Plttntagemet.    Hath  not  thy  rose  a  can- 
ker. Somerset  ? 
Somerset.    Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn, 

Plantagenet?  .  .  . 
Warwick.    This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction  In  the  Temple  Gar' 

dens. 
Shall  ^en<i.  between  the  red  rose  and  the 

white 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly 
night. 
Shakespeare.    First  Part  of  Henry  VL 

.<)tand  in  Temple  Gardens,  and  behold 
London   herself   on  her    proud    Htream 
afloat.  Shake^Mort 
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Temple  of  Aboo-Simbel.  This 
and  a  smaller  temple  near  it  are 
amonff  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects m  Egypt.  Tliey  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  great 
temple  is  remarkable  for  its  ma^> 
nificent  colossi,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Egypt.  They  are  66  feet  in 
height,  and  represent  Rameses 
the  Great.  The  facade  of  the 
temple  is  about  100  feet  high. 
Witnin  are  eight  Osirides  pre- 
cisely alike,  all  carrying  the  cro- 
zier  and  flagellum.  There  are 
eight  rooms  o^iening  into  the 
large  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  sculptures  rep- 
resenting the  offerings  to  the 
gods.  In  the  adytum  are  figures 
of  four  gods.  The  warlike  deeds 
of  Rameses  are  represented  on 
the  walls  as  offerings  to  the  gods. 
See  Lady  of  Aboshek. 

4^  **  Nothing  more  interesting  than 
these  temples  is  to  he  found  heyond 
the  limits  of  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  faces  o( 
Rameses  outside  (precisely  alike)  are 
placid  and  cheerful,  —  full  of  moral 
grace;  but  the  eight  Osirides  within 
(precisely  alike,  too)  are  more.  They 
are  full  of  soul.*'  JfU*  MarUneau. 

This  is  the  shrine  of  Silence,  sunk  and 

hevrn 
Deep  in  the  solid  rock :  its  pillars  rise 
From  floor  to  roof,  like  giants,  witli  fixed 

eyes. 
And  palms  crossed  on  their  breasts;  e*en 

at  mid-noon 
A  dim  light  fttlls  around,  as  though  the 

moon 
Were  peering  at  the  temple  from  the 

skies.  J.  B.  Norton. 

The  mighty  shapes  that  gnard  the  solemn 

pile, 
I'nbiirled.  after  ages,  from  the  tomb 
Heaped  on  them  by  the  blast  <^  the  si- 

moom, 
8lt  at  the  portal,  gazing,  night  and  day. 
O'er  the  lone  desert,  Htretching  far  away. 
And  on  the  eternal  flood  of  Father  Mile. 

J.  B.  Norton. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina. A  temple  erected  by  the 
Senate  to  the  memory  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  his  wife  Faustina, 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

Temple  of  Apollo  [at  Delphi].  The 
site  of  this  structure  is  now  re- 
garded as  definitely  determined, 
from  the  discovery  of  what  are 
thought  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
the  foimdations  of   tlie  temple. 


The  temple  of  Apollo  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  largest  and  moet 
beautiful  in  Greece;  having  been 
burnt  in  548  B.C,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Alcmseonidse.  The  "  Ion  ** 
of  Euripides  contains  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  ornaments  with 
which  it  was  decorated.  Here 
was  the  oracular  chasm  w^ith  the 
issuing  vapor,  which  moved  the 
destiny  of  empires;  here,  too,  was 
the  elliptical  stone  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Temple  of  Apollo.  A  striking  and 
picturesque  ruin  at  Tivoli,  in  the 
neighbornood  of  Rome. 

Temple  of  Apollo  Bpiourius.  One 
of  the  finest  and  best-preserved 
temples  in  Greece,  built,  in  a 
place  which  was  called  Bassse,  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  by  Ictinus,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  Par- 
thenon. It  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Eptciiriva  (the  Helper)  in 
gratitude  for  the  relief  afforded 
by  Apollo  during  a  plague.  Pau- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  harmony  of 
construction,  and  beauty  of  the 
stone,  of  this  temple  as  surpassing 
all  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

4^  *'  Such  is  the  seclusion  In  which 
the  Temple  of  Bass»  stands,  that  for 
many  ages  its  very  existence  was  either 
unknown  or  forgotten.  Like  the  tem- 
ples at  PsBstum  in  this  respect,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  this,  the  moat  beau- 
tiful and  most  perfect  of  all  the  remalna 
of  Qreck  architecture  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  discovered  In  nearly  the 
same  stale  as  when  visited  more  tnan  a 
thousand  years  before  by  Pausaniaa.** 

a.  WordneorUL 

Temple  of  Belus.    See  Birs  Kim- 

BOOD. 

Temple  of  Bubastis.  This  mag- 
nificent temple  at  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Egypt  is  not  now 
standing.  It  was  built  of  the 
finest  red  granite.  The  name  Bu- 
bastis is  derived  from  the  goddess 
Pasbt,  to  whom  this  temple  was 
dedicated.  Herodotus  describes 
the  temple  as  forming  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  water  (two  canals 
from  the  Nile)  on  all  sides  exoepi 
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the  one  by  which  you  enter,  and 
as  being  situated  in  a  low  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  from 
which  you  could  look  down  upon 
it;  the  town  having  been  raised, 
while  the  temple  retained  its  ori- 
ginal level. 

4^  "  Other  temples  may  be  grander, 
and  may  have  cost  more  In  the  building, 
but  there  is  none  so  pleasant  to  the  eye 
as  this  of  Bubastis."  Iferodotus. 

Temple  of  Caator  and  Pollux.  An 
ancient  temple  in  Rome,  of  which 
three  columns  only  are  ndw 
standing.  This  ruin  has  also 
been  d^gnated  by  various  other< 
names. 

Temple  of  Denderah.  This  tem- 
ple of  the  Nile,  though  not  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  is  interesting 
and  imposing.  It  was  built  by 
the  Caesars,  and  bears  the  names 
of  Tiberius  (in  whose  reign  the 
inscription  was  made),  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  It  also  bears 
upon  its  walls  portraits  of  Cleo- 
patra and  her  son  Neo-CsBsar.  It 
is  in  better  preservation  than  most 
of  the  Egyptian  ruins. 

49*  "The  building  of  the  temple 
of  Denderah  was  begun  in  the  reism  of 
the  eleventh  Ptolemy,  and  completed 
in  that  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius;  but 
the  sculptures  and  decorations  were 
not  finished  till  the  time  of  Nero." 

Murray**  Handbook. 

4^  "  Of  the  temple  of  Dendara  I 
will  say  nothing.  The  oldest  names  It 
bears  are  those  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
■on  CsBsarlon ;  and  it  has  not  therefore 
the  interest  of  antiquity;  while  its 
beauty  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
the  Isna  temple.  At  Dendara,  as  at 
Isna,  the  Pasha  has  caused  the  buildine 
to  be  cleaned  out ;  for  which  the  world 
is  obliged  to  him :  and  it  would  have 
been  more  so,  if  he  had  not  run  a  mud- 
brick  wall  directly  up  against  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front;  so  that  no  complete 
view  of  the  portico  can  be  had  from 
any  point."  Mi99  Martineau. 

What  yonder  rises  ?  Tis  Tentyra*s  fane. 
That  stands  like  some  dark  giant,  on  the 

plain ; 
Rival  of  Kamak,  Edfou,  stem  and  lone, 
It  looks  to  Heaven,  Its  founder,  date,  un- 
known. Hfichoku  Michetl, 

Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured  to 

render  a 
Oenaral  view  of  the  ruins  at  Denderah. 

Lowell. 


Temple  of  Diana.  An  Interest- 
ing Roman  temple  at  Nimes, 
France. 

9^  **  Throughout  this  building  the 
details  of  the  architecture  are  unsur- 
passed for  varietv  and  elegance  by  any 
thing  found  in  tne  metropolis,  and  are 
here  applied  with  a  freedom  and  ele- 
gance bespeaking  the  presence  of  a 
Grecian  mind,  even  In  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  empire.**  Ferffuneon. 

Temple  of  Epheaus.  A  famous 
temple  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in 
ancient  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor. 
The  original  temple,  erected  in 
the  sixtii  century  B.C.,  was  in- 
tentionally burned  by  Uerostra- 
tus,  with  a  view  to  gaining  notor 
riety,  on  the  same  aay  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
B.C.  356.  The  new  temple,  which 
occupied  more  than  two  centu* 
ries  In  building,  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  goiveous  of  all 
those  erected  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  regarded  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Scanty  remains  of 
it  still  exist. 

4^  "According  to  Pindarus,  the  first 
temple  of  Bphesds  was  built  by  the 
Amazons  at  the  time  when  they  made 
war  upon  Theseus.  Strabo  attributes  it 
to  the  architect  Ctesiphon.  After  Eros- 
tratus  burnt  It  in  356  B.C.,  says  Strabo, 
the  gifts  brought  from  all  parts,  the 
donations  of  pious  women,  the  presents 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  vaiunblo  arti- 
cles deposited  by  the  kings  in  the  an- 
cient sanctuary,  enabled  the  people  to 
rebuild  the  temple  on  a  still  more  mag- 
nificent scale.  All  Asia  Joined  in  the 
undertaking,  and  the  structure  took  no 
less  than  220  years  to  raise.  It  was 
placed  on  a  marshy  soil  to  insure  it 

Xlnst  earthquakes,  and  in  order  to 
sin  sufiiciently  strong  foundations 
for  such  a  considerable  mass,  a  bed  of 
ground  carbon  was  laid  down,  and  a  bed 
of  wool  above  that.  The  entire  temple 
was  426  feet  long  and  220  feet  wide. 
...  In  the  thirteenth  century  A.D., 
the  Persians  first,  and  afterwards  the 
Scythians,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  tem. 
pie  of  Ephesus.  What  of  destruction 
was  left  unaccomplished  by  these  was 
completed  by  the  Qoths  and  Mahomet 
the  Great.**  Leftxnre^  Tr.  Donald, 


"Strange  to  say,  till  very  re- 
cently even  Its  situation  was  unknown ; 
and  even  now  that  it  has  been  revealed 
by  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
wood,  scarcely  enough  remains  to  ena- 
ble him  to  restore  Uie  plan  with  any 
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thing  like  certainty.  This  ii  the  more 
remarkuble,  aa  it  was  found  buried 
under  seviniteen  or  twenty  feet  of  mud, 
which  must  have  been  the  accumula- 
tion of  centuries,  and  might,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  preserved  consider- 
able poriioua  of  it  from  the  •poller." 

Fergutnon. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis.  A 
very  ancient  building  in  Rome, 
supiK>secl  to  date  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  which  has 
undergone  many  restorations, 
and  is  now  a  Christian  church. 

Temple  of  Olory*  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Anton  Rafael  Mengs 
(1728-1779).    In  Madrid,  Spain. 

Temple  of  Greenan.  A  singular 
pile  of  ruined  buildings  of  very 
great  antiquity,  near  Derry,  Ire- 
land. By  some  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  temple  for  sun- 
worship,  by  others  a  royal  resi- 
dence. 


<«To  the  casual  observer,  the 
first  appt^arance  of  the  edilice  is  that  of 
a  truncated  cairn  of  extraordlnarv  di- 
mensions; but  on  inspection  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  building  constructed  with 
evcrv  attention  to  masonic  regukirity. 
In  tne  centre  are  the  remains  of  the 
altar,  or  place  of  sacriticc.  The  stones 
of  which  the  building  is  formed  are  of 
the  common  gray  schlstus,  but  evident* 
ly  selected  with  care,  and,  considering 
tneir  exposure  to  the  Atlantic  storms 
for  so  many  centuries,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  wonderfully  small." 

Jhtbiin  Penny  Journal. 

Temple  of  Herod.  See  Hebod's 
Temple. 

Temple  of  Isis  [at  Philae].  This 
is  the  principal  temple  at  Philse, 
and  of  great  int-erest.  It  was 
btiilt  by  the  Ptolemies,  though 
many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  £m|>eror8. 
It  contains  among  its  many  ob- 
jects of  interest  ten  colossal  col- 
umns, completely  covered  with 
sculptures  in  a  variety  of  brilliant 
and  beautiful  colors,  all  of  which 
are  not  merely  ornamental,  but 
also  embleiimtic. 

*ir  "  Xo  Gothic  architect  in  his 
wildest  moments  ever  nlaye<l  so  freely 
with  his  lines  and  dimensions,  and 
none,  It  must  be  added,  ever  jiroduced 
«uy  tiling  so  beautifully  picturesque  as 


this.  It  contains  all  the  play  of  Ilgbt 
and  9hade,  all  the  variety  of  Uothic 
art,  with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur 
of  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  at  It  Is  still 
tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  color,  there  is  no  building  out  of 
Thebes  that  gives  so  favorable  an  im  • 
pression  of  Egyptian  art  as  this.  It  ia 
true,  it  is  fiir  less  sublime  than  many, 
but  hardly  one  can  be  quoted  as  more 
beautiful.**  Ftrguttm. 

Temple  of  Isna.  A  vast  and  cel^ 
brated  temple  at  Isna,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  figypt, 
not  far  from  Thebes. 

4^  "  I  think  I  had  better  aay  little 
of  Isna,  whose  temple  is  so  universally 

f>raised  that  every  une  knows  all  about 
t.  Those  have  heard  of  it  who  are 
ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  else 
about  Egypt.  If  it  were  ancient,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  my  im- 
pressions of  it;  but  the  only  rrlic  of 
the  old  ediilce  supposed  to  exist  is  a 
small  red  door  jamb  bearing  date  in  the 
time  <»f  Thothmes  I.,  mentioned  by 
Champollion.  The  portico  be^irs  the 
names  of  the  Caesars;  and,  however 
greatly  the  world  is  obliged  to  them  for 
erecting  a  very  miOesue  and  elegant 
temple,  we  are  not  aided  by  it  in  our 
reseai'ches  into  the  aflkirs  of  the  old 
£g>'ptians.  ...  If  I  were  to  enlarge 
on  any  thing  in  regard  to  this  temple, 
it  would  be  the  ainonnt  of  inscriptions. 
But  it  is  indescribable,  —  unremcmber- 
able,  —  incredible  anywhere  but  on 
the  spot.  I  have  already  said  all  that 
language  can  say  on  this  point ;  and  I 
will  leave  it.**  2iU9  Jlariineau. 

Temple  of  Janus.  A  temple  in 
ancient  Rome  dedicated  to  Janus, 
one  of  the  early  Roman  deities, 
which  was  opened  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  war,  and 
continued  open  while  the  war 
lasted.  The  tradition  is  that  it 
was  only  closed  three  times  in 
a  period  of  700  years,  one  of 
those  times  being  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Ijatialis.  A 
temple  of  Jupiter,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  on 
the  summit  of  Moimt  Albano,  or 
Monte  Cavo,  near  Rome,  Italy. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Three 
well-known  beautiful  columns 
near  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
liome,  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
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the  remains  of  this  temple;  hut 
they  liave  heen  the  subject  of 
much  antiquarian  dispute. 

Temple  of  Kalabsheh.  This  tem- 
ple was  the  largest  in  Nubia,  and 
IS  a  magnificent  ruin.  It  was 
huilt  by  the  Caesars,  of  stones 
which  had  belonged  to  an  older 
edifice.  Its  interest  lies  mainly 
in  its  vastness,  and  the  remark- 
able preservation  of  its  coloring. 

Temple  of  Kamak.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  and  best-preserved 
temples  in  Egypt.  It  stands  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Thebes.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  nine  acres,  which  is 
covered  with  gigantic  columns, 
courts,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes. 

4^  *'  The  palace  temple  at  Kamak 
—  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of  archi- 
tectural niagnificeuce  ever  produced 
by  the  hatid  of  man.  Its  principal  dl- 
nicnsiuns  are  1,200  feet  In  length  by 
about  360  in  width ;  and  it  covers,  there- 
fore, about  430,000  square  feet,  or  near- 
ly twice  the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
inedisBval  cathedral  existing.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of  estimating 
its  dimensions',  for  our  churches  are 
buildings  entirely  under  one  roof,  but 
at  Kamak  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
area  was  uncovered  bv  any  bulldinffs, 
so  that  no  such  comparison  Is  Just.  The 
great  hypostylc  ball,  however,  is  in- 
ternally 340  feet  by  170,  and  with  Its 
two  pi  Ions,  it  covers  more  than  88,000 
square  feet,  a  greater  area  than  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all 
our  Northern  cathedrals ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  onlv  a  part  of  the 
great  whole,  we  may  fairly  assert  that 
the  entire  structure  is  among  the  lar- 
gest, as  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world." 

Ferffuison. 

4^  "The  earliest  name  found  on 
any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Great  Tem- 
ple is  that  of  Osirtasen  I.,  and  the  latest 
that  of  Alexander  II." 

Murray's  Handbook, 

Who  would  not  feel  and  satisfy  this  want, 

Watching,  as  I,  in  JCamafi  roofless 

hallx, 

Babnuvolar  lights  of    evening    sharply 

slant 

Thmugh  pillared  masses  and  on  wasted 

walls  ?  Lord  Houghton. 

Here  let  ni^  sit  in  Kamat's  gorgeous  hnll. 

Finn  as  when  reared  each  mawhy  plitured 

wall.  Nicholas  Michell. 

Temple  of  Lozor.    A  palace-tem- 


ple in  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Nile,  built  by  Amunoph  III. 
and  Rameses  II.,  forming  a  part 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Though 
Inferior  in  size  to  Karnak,  it  is 
reckoned  superior  in  point  of 
architecture.  Two  monolithic 
obelisks  of  granite  formerly 
stood  in  front  of  Luxor,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  in  Paris. 

Those  unexampled  temples  tempitem  — 
Luxor  and  Kamak,  twain,  yet  linked  in 

one 
By  avenue  of  sphinxes,  multiplied. 
To  endless  view.  J.  EUit. 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  [Mars  the 
Revenger.]  An  ancient  Roman 
temple,  of  which  only  a  few  beau- 
tiful pillars  now  remain. 

Temple  of  Minerva  [at  uSgina.] 
One  of  the  oldest  temples  in 
Greece,  formerly  thought  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  Zeus  Panhelle- 
nius,  probably  built  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Some  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
nediment  are  now  preserved  at 
Munich,  Bavaria.  Of  these  there 
are  casts  in  the  British  Museimi. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  An 
interesting  ruin  in  Rome.  It  is 
now  thought  to  be  misnamed. 

4^ "It    [this    temple]    commonly 

Sies  by  the  name  of  the  Temple  of 
inerva  Medica,  though  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  misnomer.  liecently  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  this 
was  the  hall  of  some  bath ;  no  building 
of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to 
exist  in  that  neighborhood.  .  .  .  It  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  Inst  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a 
Christian  building,  which  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  .  .  . 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  building  la 
certainly,  both  as  concerns  construc- 
tion and  proportion,  by  far  the  most 
scientific  of  all  those  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  in  these  respects  as  far  superior  to 
the  Pantheon,  as  It  is  Inferior  to  that 
temple  in  size.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  are 
not  attempted  here;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  I  cannot  help  believing  it  is 
much  more  modem  than  is  generally 
supposed."  Ferguawn. 

Temple  of  Neptune.  A  famous 
ruined  temple  at  Paestum '  in 
Southern  Italy,  regarded  as  the 
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finest  specimen  of  Oreek  archi- 
tecture outside  of  Athens. 


"Of  the  three  temples  of  Pses- 
turn,  the  best  preserved  ranks  among 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  antiquity, 
and  is  situated  between  the  twootners. 
Neptune  was  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Its  fluted  columns,  of  which 
there  are  six  on  the  facade  and  four- 
teen on  the  sides,  rest  upon  three 
broad  steps  of  most  harmonious  pro- 
portions.  Between  the  columns  the 
space  is  little  more  than  the  diameter 
or  the  pillars.  This  makes  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  among  them  very  strik- 
ing." Leftmrt^  Tr.  Donald, 

4^  "  Study  of  these  buildings,  so 
sabllme  In  their  massiveness,  so  noble 
in  the  parsimony  of  their  decoration, 
so  dignified  in  their  employment  of  the 
simplest  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  indestructible  effect  of  harmony, 
heightens  our  admiration  for  the  Attic 
genius  which  found  In  this  grand  man- 
ner of  the  elder  Doric  architects  re- 
sources as  yet  undeveloped." 

J.  A.  Symond: 

Tet  there,  a  lovely  dream, 
There  Urecian  temples  gleam. 
Whose  form  and  mellowed  tone 
Rival  the  Parthenon. 

Temple  of  Fhthah.  A  famous 
temple  at  Garf  Hosevn,  a  large 
village  in  Nubia,  on  tiie  banks  of 
the  ]Nile. 

4^ "  It  may  be  remembered  that 
this  was  the  deity  [Phthah]  to  whom, 
according  to  tradition,  the  rtrst  temple 
was  raised  in  Egypt;  when  Menes, 
having  redeemed  the  site  of  Memphis 
fh>m  the  waters,  began  the  city  there, 
and  built  the  great  temple  of  Fhthah, 
renowned  for  so  many  years  after- 
wards. Memphis  and  this  Qarf  Ho- 
seyn  formerly  bore  the  same  name, 
derived  from  tnelr  deity,  viz.,  Phthahel 
or  Thyphthah.  His  temple  has  been 
found  by  some  travellers  as  impos- 
ing as  any  on  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
compared  even  with  Aboo-Simbil.  .  .  . 
We  saw  nothing  ruder  than  this  tem- 
ple, which  yet  is  grand  in  iu  way." 

Mi99  Jfartineau. 

Temple  of  Saturn.  An  old  Ro- 
man temple,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  eight  Ionic 
columns,  still  remain  in  the  Fo- 
rum at  Borne. 

Temple  of  Sunium.  A  ruined 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Attica,  at  Sunium, 
now  Cape  Colonna,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Attica,  is  mag- 


nificently situated  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  promontory,  269  feet 
above  the  .^gean  Sea,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view.  It 
was  built  of  white  marble.  Six- 
teen columns  are  now  standing. 

4^ "The  marble  columns  of  the 
ruins  of  Sunium's  temple  on  Cape  Co- 
lonna stood  forth  with  a  shining  white- 
ness in  the  warm  sunshine.  Sea-birds 
fluttered  around  on  the  gray  desert 
ooasu"  Zr.  C  Andenen. 


_  *•  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except 
Athens  itself  and  Marathon,  there  Is 
no  scone  more  interesting  than  Cape 
Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist, 
sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  observation  and  design;  to 
the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of 
some  of  Plato's  conversations  wiU  nol 
be  unwelcome;  and  the  traveller  will 
be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect over  *  IiUt  that  crown  the  jRgean 
deep:*  but,  for  an  Englishman,  O)- 
lonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  ss 
the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck. 
Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten.  In  the 
recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell : 

*  Here  In  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna'ft 

steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the 

deep.' 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen 
at  sea  from  a  great  distance.*'^ 

Syronm 

Save  where  Tritonla's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff.and  gleams  along  the  wave. 


Temple  of  the  Latter  Bay  Saints. 
See  MoBMON  Temple. 

Temple  of  the  Sibyl.  A  famous 
temple,  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  "which 
has  probably  sat  for  its  likeness 
more  often  than  any  building  on 
earth."  It  is  now  a  ruin  crown- 
ing a  cliff,  with  ten  of  its  original 
eighteen  columns  stUl  standing. 

4^  "  The  building,  when  perfect, 
placed  anywhere  would  have  been  an 
elegant  structure,  and  its  remaiua  have 
formed  a  most  satisfactory  ruin;  but 
no  fabric  of  man  ever  owed  more  to  its 
situation.  .  .  .  The  relation  between 
the  temple  and  tlie  rock  is  like  thai  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  shaft :  each 
seems  to  require  the  other  as  ita  com- 
plement. Nature  and  art  never  worked 
together  more  harmoniously,  and  to 
call  the  combination  merely  pictur- 
esque is  to  do  it  lix)ustice.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture which  requires  nothing  to  be  added 
to  or  taken  from  it  to  make  it  perfect.* 

HUlard, 
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Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  rained 
temple  at  Ba'albek,  in  Syria,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  the  existing 
remains  in  that  country.  It  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  building 
at  present  remaining  is  the  Great 
Gateway,  42  feet  in  height  by  20 
feet  in  width.  What  was  left  of 
this  temple  was  much  injured  bv 
the  earthquake  of  1759,  which 
threw  down  many  of  the  col- 
umns. [Also  called  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  and  Tempk  of  Apollo,] 

Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  ruined 
temple  in  Palmyra,  Northern  Pal- 
estine, and  one  of  the  finest  ruins 
iu  Syria.  About  100  columns  are 
still  standing. 

Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory. 
A  small  but  very  beautiful  tem- 
ple at  Athens,  Greece,  "  onlv  27 
feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and,  from 
the  lowest  step  to  the  top  of  the 

Sediment,  not  more  than  23  feet 
igh."  This  temple  of  Nucii  awrtpot 
hs^  entirely  disappeared  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  in  1835  its  frM- 
ments  were  discovered  and  skil- 
fully restored  to  their  original 
places.  It  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  works  of  Pericles,  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  by 
Cimon. 

j»-  "The  IHtle  temple  [of  JiTiks 
Apief09t  or  Wingleas  Victory]  ie  a 
Jewel  of  a  struclnre,  not  half  80  large 
as  that  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  conBisU 
only  of  a  cella  with  four  Ionic  col- 
umns at  each  end.  Nevertheless  it 
llffhtens  wonderfully  the  heavy  masses 
of  nuMonry  against  which  it  stands." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

d?emple  of  Vespasian.  An  old 
Koman  temple,  of  which  a  few 
fragments,  in  the  shape  of  three 
beautiful  columns,  are  still  stand- 
ing in  the  Forum.  This  ruin  was 
formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans. 

Temple  of  Vesta.  A  celebrated 
Roman  temple,  of  a  circular  form, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  near  where  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  empties  into  the  river. 
By  some  antiquaries  this  temple 
is' thought  to  be  misnamed.    It  is 


surrounded  by  a  row  of  marble 
columns  nineteen  in  number.  In 
place  of  the  entablature,  which 
has  fallen,  a  roof  of  red  tiles  is 
laid  directly  upon  the  capitals  of 
the  columns.  * 

4^  "  It  is  a  pretty  toy  of  a  build- 
ing; too  small— to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion of  Horace  Walpole's— to  live  in, 
and  too  large  to  haiig  at  one's  watch- 
chain.  Its  form  and  features  are  mul- 
tiplied in  an  immense  progenv  of  bronze 
models  and  inkstandB  to  which  it  has 
given  birth."  mUard. 

4^  **The  picture  of  this  perfect 
temple  and  the  heautlfhl  purpose  of  its 
consecration  have  always  been  promi- 
nent in  my  imaginary  Rome.  It  is 
worthy  of  iU  association— an  exqui- 
site round  temple,  with  ito  simple  circle 
of  columns  from  the  base  to  the  roof,  a 
faultless  thing  in  proportion,  and  as 
light  and  floathig  to  the  eye  as  if  the 
wind  might  lift  it.  It  needed  not  the 
heavenly  moonlight  that  broke  across 
Its  columns  to  nmke  it  a  very  shrine  lof 
fancy."  Al  P.  WiUU, 

Temptation  of  Christ.  A  picture 
by  Ary  Scheffer  (17y5-1858>. 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  1. 
A  picture  by  Joachim  Patenier 
(d.  1M8?),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It 
is  now  at  Madrid,  and  there  is 
also  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin,  Prussia. 

2.  A  picture  by  David  Teniers 
the  Younger  (1610-1694).  In  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Ten  Thousand  Saints.  See  Mar- 
tyrdom OP  THE  Tun  Thousand 
Saints. 

Tenebrario.  A  famous  and  beau- 
tiful candlestick  of  bronze,  mod- 
elled after  Solomon's  Temple,  iu 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  Soain. 
It  was  executed  by  Bartolom^ 
Morel,  who  lived  in  the  rei^n  of 
Philip  II. 

Tennessee,  The.  A  noted  Con- 
federate iron-clad  ram,  taken  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug. 
6,  1864,  by  Admiral  Farragut's 
fleet. 

4^  "  Admiral  Farragut  believed 
the  fierce  combat  was  ended;  for,  as 
darkness  closed  in,  the  foru  were  si- 
lent. He  was  mistaken.  Just  before 
nine  o'clock  the  TenneMee  came  dojvn 
under  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  mad« 
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directly  for  the  Uarlford,  All  the  na- 
tional vcMclt  were  Immediately  sl^- 
nnlled  to  dose  in  upon  and  destroy  the 
monster.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for 
it  appeared  absolutely  Invulnerable  for 
several  hours.  The  MorumaaKfla  first 
struck  it  a  blow  square  in  tnc  side,  and 
fired  an  eleven -Incn  shot  upon  It  with 
very  little  effect.  The  Laucanler^  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  struck  the  *  ram,'  and 
crushed  in  ner  own  stem.  Now  the 
Hartford  tried  her  powers  upon  the 
sea-giant.    She  gave  the   Tennennee  a 

frlanclng  blow  and  a  broadside  of  ten- 
nch  shells  at  a  few  feet  distance.  .  .  . 
Thus  beset  and  badly  crippled,  the 
TtntifHitee  struck  her  colors,  and  be- 
came Farrogut's  prisoner  after  fighting 
all  night  and  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Her  commander  was  badly 
wounded,  and  six  of  her  crew  were 
killed."  Lotting. 

Tenterden  Steeple.  A  church  in 
Tenterden,  Kent,  £n|);land,  which 
haa  acquired  notoriety  from  a 
supposed  connection  between  it 
and  ttie  formation  of  the  danger- 
ous shoal  known  as  the  Goodwin 
Sands;  the  tradition  being  that 
the  money  which  should  have 
been  used  to  maintain  the  sea- 
wall was  diverted  to  the  building 
of  the  church. 

4^  "  Mr.  Moore  was  once  sent  In 
commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try 
out  (if  It  might  be)  what  was  the  cause 
of  Goodwin  Rands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither 
cometh  Mr.  Moore,  and  calleth  the 
country  afore  him;  such  as  were 
thought  to  bo  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could,  of  likelihood,  best  cer- 
tify him  of  that  matter,  concemivg  the 
stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
others,  came  in  before  him  an  old  man, 
with  a  while  head ;  and  one  that  was 
thought  to  be  little  less  than  an  hundred 
years  old.  When  Mr.  Moore  saw  this 
aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
hear  him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter; 
for,  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was  likely 
that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.  So  Mr.  Moore 
called  this  old  man  unto  him,  and  said, 
'  Father.*  said  he,  *  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  in  the  cause  of  this  arising  of  the 
Bands  and  shelves  here  about  this  ha- 
ven ;  the  which  stop  it  up  that  no  ships 
can  arrivo  here ;  ye  are  tne  eldest  man 
that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company; 
so  thnt  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of 
it,  yt>  of  likelihood  ain  say  most  in  it; 
or,  at  leant wl*e,  mon»  than  any  other 
man  awHeinbled.'  — *  Yea,  forsooth, good 
master,'  quoth  this  old  man,  *  for  i  am 


well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old^  cad 
DO  man  here  in  this  company  any  tlk.^»y 
near  unto  mine  age.'  —  *  Well,  umtd,* 
quoth  Mr.  Moore,  *  how  say  you  in  Uiis 
matter?  what  think  ye  to  be  tbe  eanae 
of  these  shelves  and  flau  that  atop  ap 
Sandwich  haven  ?* — *  Forsooth,  say  yc,' 
quoth  he, '  I  am  an  old  man ;  1  Uiiok 
that  Tenterden  Steeple  la  the  caace  of 
Goodwin  Sands ;  for  1  am  an  old  man.* 

?uoth  he ;  '  and  I  may  remeotkber  tlie 
uilding  of  Tenterden  Steeple,  and  I 
may  remember  when  there  was  no  eitm- 
pie  at  all  there ;  and  before  that  Tenter- 
den Steeple  was  In  building,  there  wiw 
no  manner  of  speaking  of  any  flats  ur 
•ands  that  stopped  tbe  haven;  Had, 
therefore,  I  think  that  Tenterden  Stee- 

Sle  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
ecay  of  Sandwich  haven.*  And  even 
so  to  my  purpose  is  preaching  of  God's 
word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenter- 
den Steeple  was  tbe  cause  that  Sand- 
wich haven  is  decayed." 

Biithop  Latimer,  Serfdom*. 

Thus,  however,  it  wss  that  TftUerdem 
Steeple  brought  an  Influx  of  the  Atlanitc 
on  us,  and  so  Godwin  Ssnds.  Corlyfe. 

Terrace,  The.  An  imposing^  pile 
of  architecture  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  comprising  corridom 
and  stairways,  and  broad  avenues 
adorned  with  statuary. 

Terrapin  Tower.  An  observatory 
wliich  formerly  stood  on  a  little 
isle  at  Niagara,  and  afiPorded  a 
fine  view  of  the  falls.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1873. 

4^  **  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  that 
tower,  seeing  that  It  has  about  It  a  gin- 
gerbread air.  Nevertheless  tbe  tower 
is  worth  mounting.  Here  the  mystery 
is  lost,  but  the  whole  fall  is  seen.** 

Anthony  TrfMope. 

^vrtott  The.  An  Arctic  exploring 
vessel  which  sailed  from  £nf;- 
land  in  company  with  the  Eli^ 
bus,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
May,  1945,  and  never  rettirned. 
Bee  Erbbus. 

Testaooio,  Monte.  See  Momtb 
Testaccio. 

Thames  Embankments.  A  series 
of  f^eat  improvements  effected  in 
London  since  1850,  consisting  of 
stone  emhankment-s  on  Iwth  the 
north  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  by  which  many  acre» 
that  were  formerly  mud-lianks 
have  l>ccn  reclaimed,  roads  a 
hundred  feet  wide  constructed, 
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with  landing-stages  from  the  riv- 
er-steamers, the  interior  beiuglaid 
out  in  ornamental  gardens  form- 
ing a  pleasant  promenade.  The 
Victoria  embankment,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  was 
opened  in  1870.  The  Albert,  on 
the  opposite  side,  was  opened  in 
1869. 
rhameB  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  London,  extending  from 
Blackfriars  to  the  Tower. 

Thames  Tunnel.  A  brick  arched 
double  roadway  under  the  river 
Thames  at  London,  executed  by 
Brunei  at  a  cost  of  £(514,000.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  March 
25,  1843.  Since  1865  it  has  been 
used  for  a  railway-tunnel  by  the 
East  London  Railway  Company. 

Thatched  House.  This  celebrated 
tavern  in  St.  James's  Street,  Lon- 
don, is  no  longer  standing.  For 
about  two  centuries  it  was  noted 
for  its  club  meetings  and  its  din- 
ners. As  late  as  1860  move  than 
25  societies  and  clubs  were  enter- 
tained at  the  Thatched  House. 
Part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  house  of  the  Civil  Service 
Club. 

Wa«  It  never  thy  hard  fortune,  good 
reader,  to  atieiid  any  meeting  convened 
for  public  purpoaea;  any  Bible  Society, 
Beform.  Conservative,  Thatched- Tavern, 
Hogg-Dinner,  or  other  such  raeetltuf  1 


vrlyle. 

Thavies  Inn.  Formerly  an  inn  of 
court  in  London,  and  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

According  to  Mr.  Guppy  In  Dickens's 
novel  of  •'  Bleak  House,'*  It  was  **  round 
the  comer"  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  "wo 
just  twist  up  Chancery  l^ne,  an'  cut 
along  Holbovi,  and  there  ivc  are  In  four 
minutes*  time  as  near  as  a  toucher." 

X>h6&tre  Fran9ai8.  A  theatre  in 
Paris,  Rue  Richelieu,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  Here  are  acted  the  regu- 
lar French  dramas,  the  modern 
as  well  as  the  more  classic  pro- 
ductions of  Molibre,  Racine,  Cor- 
neille,  and  others.  Richelieu 
built  the  The&tre  du  Palais  Roy- 
al, upon  the  site  of  which  the 
present    house   was   erected   in 


1787.    Molibre  was  manager  from 
1058  till  his  death  in  1073. 

Thd&tre  Lyrique.  A  recent  thea^ 
tre  in  Paris,  ou  the  Place  du  Chft- 
telet,  devoted  to  the  lyric  drama 
and  operas. 

Twice  a  week  he  goes  to  the  theatre; 
he  prcftrs  the  Palais-Royal  :  perhaps 
twice  more  he  takes  upon  his  arm  one  of 
the  flguraiitee  of  the  TMAtreLifnguf^^ 

Tatnt^  TrtifM. 

Theatre  of  Marcellus.  An  inter- 
esting ruin  in  Rome,  of  which 
only  a  few  arches  now  remain. 
The  building  is  supposed  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  20,000 
spectators.  It  was  a  fortress  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Orsiui  family. 

Theobalds.  A  palace  in  the  parish 
of  Chishurst,  near  London,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh).  It 
passed  into  possession  of  the  Stu- 
art kings,  wno  often  resided  here. 
The  building  is  described  as  one 
of  great  magnificence,  but  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 

Theodore's,  St.,  Column.  See 
St.  Theodore's  Column. 

Theodoric's  Palace.  1.  A  cele- 
brated ruin  in  Ravenna,  Italy, 
the  old  residence  of  the  Gothic 
king.  This  palace  was  despoiled 
of  many  of  its  treasures  by  Char- 
lemagne. 

2.  Well-known  and  picturesque 
ruins  at  Terracina,  on  the  route 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  Italy. 

Theodoric's  Tomb.  An  interest- 
ing and  celebrated  sepulchral 
monument,  of  a  circular  form, 
built  by  the  Gothic  king  Tlieodo- 
ric,  ancl  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain  near  Ravenna,  Italy. 

Theology.  See  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Theresa,  St.    See  St.  Theresa. 

Thermo.    See  Baths. 

Thermes,  Palais  des.  See  Palais 
DKs  Thermes. 

Theseum.    A  monumental  temple 

in  Athens,  Greece,  finished  about 

1     405  B.C.,  and  built  to  receive  the 
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bones  of  Theseus.  The  Thesenm 
i»  thought  to  have  furnished  the 
loodel  for  the  Parthenon. 


**  It  I«  a  memorial  at  the  same 
time  of  tbe  bero'0  friend  Heracles,  and 
of  tbe  alliance  between  tbe  cities  wbich 
tbe  two  represent,  Atbena  and  Argoa. 
.  .  .  Very  appropriately  this  temple  Is 
110 w  occupk'U  as  a  museum  of  relics  of 
ancient  Greek  art."  T.  Chase. 


**  Tbe  oldest  temple  of  this  class 
[the  Doric  temples  built  in  the  forty  or 
nfly  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  at  Salamis]  Is  that  best 
known  as  tbe  Tbeseium  or  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  it  ought  more  properly  to  be 
considered  the  temple  of  the  god  Mars. 
It  constitutes  a  link  between  the 
arcbaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at 
^gina  or  any  that  preceded  it,  but  fall- 
ing short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Par- 
thenon, its  near  neighbor  both  in  lo- 
cality and  in  datc.^'  Ffrfftutnon. 

4^  *'  This  edifice,  tbe  best  preserved 
of  all  ancient  temples,  stands  on  a 
mound  at  the  foot  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  its  western  side,  overlooking  a  part 
of  the  modem  cilv.  Its  outer  colon- 
nade of  Doric  pillars,  tinted  with  a 
rich  golden  stain,  is  entire;  the  cella  is 
for  the  roost  part  so,  and  little  but  tbe 
roof  is  wanting.  It  is  small,  but  very 
beautiful,  and  with  such  a  background ! 
—  the  olive-groves  of  the  Academy,  Co- 
loDos,  and  Pames.'*      Bayard  Taylor. 

Theseus.  An  ancient  Greek  statue. 
Now  in  the  British  Museiun,  Lon- 
don. 


^,    "  The  Apollo  Belvedere  as  cora- 

5arod  with  the  Theseus  In  the  British 
(useum  —  perhaps  tbe  best  work  now 
left  to  us  of  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art  —  is  like  Dryden's  Alexander's 
Feast  OS  compared,  with  Milton's  Ode 
on  the  Nativity.  The  latter  is  the 
production  of  the  greater  genius,  but 
nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  prefer  the 
ftirmi.r."  Uillard. 


Thetis  bearing  the  Armor  of 
Achilles.  A  noted  picture  by 
Francois  Gerard  (1770-1837),  the 
eminent  French  painter. 

Thiergarten.  An  extensive  public 
park  adjacent  to  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  in  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Thomas  Ik  Becket.  See  Conskcra- 
TiON  OF  Thomas  k  Bkckkt  and 
Shkine  of  Thomas  X  Becket. 

Thomas  d'Aquin,  St.  See  St. 
Tuomas  I)'At>iaN. 


Thomas.  See  Iscredtutt  op  St. 
Thomas. 

Thomas's  Hospital.  St.  See  St. 
l^OXAS'S  Hospttai,. 

ThornbiiTj  Castle.  An  ancient 
castellated  mansion  of  historical 
interest,  begun  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  It  is  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Gloucestershire, 
England. 

Tfareadneedle  Street.  [Or  Threes 
needle  Street.]  A  street  in  Lon- 
don said  to  derive  its  name  from 
three  needleSy  the  sign  on  the  shield 
of  the  Needle-makers'  Company's 
arms.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
situated  in  this  street,  and  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street." 

Contrive  to  Ulk  well,  you  will  get  to 
heaven,  llic  modem  hoa\cn  rf  the  Eng- 
lish. Do  not  talk  well,  only  wortc  weO, 
and  herfic  lly  hold  your  ponce,  you  have 
no  cliancc  whatever  to  r^t  thither :  with 
your  utmo^t  Industry  yra.  may  gel  to 
Threadneedie  Street,  anH  accumulate  more 
gold  than  a  dmy-horaa  can  draw. 

Nay.  If  MTrottdy  offered  hia  own  lift> 
for  $ale  In  Threadneedle  Street,  would  anv- 
body  buy  It't    JJot  I,  for  one,         CartyU. 

Even  so,  ye  indigent  miUlomudrea.  and 
miserable  bankrupt  populattona  nulling  la 
gold,  —  whose  noto-of-hand  will  go  to 
any  length  in  Threadiuedle  Strret^  and  10 
whom  ill  heaven's  bank  tlic  stem  aoswrr 
is,  "No  effccul  '•  Bankrupt.  I  aar;  and 
Callfornlaa  and  Eldoradoa  will  not  tave 
ua.  CraUe. 

Threave  Castle.  The  ancient  seat 
of  the  Douglas  family,  situated 
on  an  islana  of  the  Dee,  in  Scot- 
land, and  inaccessible  by  land 
except  in  a  very  dry  season.  It 
is  now  a  ruin. 

Three  Ages.  A  noted  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  *^A  youth 
and  a  maiden— she  playing  the 
late  — sit  in  the  foreground;  chil- 
dren, undisturbed  by  a  cupid, 
sleep  in  the  middle  distance; 
and,  further  from  the  eye.  an  old 
man  contemplates  two  skulls  on 
the  ground.''  In  the  Bridgewater 
Gal  lory. 


"  One   of  the    moat  heautlftil 
idyllic  groups  of  modem  creation." 

Kuffler,  Handbook  o/Paintimg' 
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Three  Brothers  of  Antwerp.  The 
name  given  to  three  celebrated 
rubies.  They  are  alluded  to  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Anne  of 
Geierstein." 

Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry.  A 
famous  old  tavern  in  London.  It 
figures  in  Scott's  novel  of  "  Ken- 
llworth,"  and  was  one  of  the  tav- 
erns of  Ben  Jonson's  time. 

There  bftth  been  great  sale  and  attemnce 

of  Wine, 
Bealdf  s  Bccre,  and  Ale,  and  Ipocraa  flne. 
In  cvcnr  country,  region,  and  nation. 
But  chiefly  in  Billlngseate,  at  tlie  Haiuta- 

tion: 
And  the  Bar's  Head     .  .  Three  Cranee  in 

the  Vtfitn/. 

Netces/rom  Bartholomew  Fayre, 

Three  Fates.  A  remarkable  pic- 
ture ususdly  ascribed  to  Michael 
AngelOi  but  the  correctness  of 
this  ascription  is  doubted.  In 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  Italy. 

4^  "  In  the  Plttl  Palace,  a  picture 
of  the  Three  Fates  is  ascribed  to  Mi- 
chael Angclo.  It  was  executed,  how* 
eyer,  by  Itosso  Fiorentino."      Kuffter, 


"  Michael  Angelo's   Fates  are 

three  very  grim  and  pitllcsa  old  women, 
who  respectively  spin,  hold,  and  cut 
the  thread  of  human  destiny,  all  In  a 
mood  of  sombre  gloom,  but  with  no 
more  ssrmpathy  than  if  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  us.  I  remember  seeing 
an  etching  of  this  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  being  struck  eyen  then  with  the 
terrible,  stern,  passionless  severity, 
neither  loving  nor  hating  us,  that  char- 
acterizes these  ugly  old  women.  .  .  . 
They  are  a  great  work,  containing  and 
representing  the  very  idea  that  makes 
a  belief  in  fate  such  a  cold  torture  to 
the  human  soul.'*  ffatathome. 

Three  Graces.  A  mythological 
picture  bv  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
j520),  and  one  of  his  earlier  com- 

Snitions.     It  is  in  the  Dudley 
allery,  London. 

Three  Graces.  A  group  in  one 
of  the  frescos  in  the  Farnesina, 
Rome,  executed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 

Three  Graces.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Giacomo  Palma,  railed 
IlVecchio(14«0?-1548?).  This  pic- 
ture is  said  to  represent  the  paint- 
er's daughters.  It  is  in  the  Gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  Germany. 


Three  Kincs  of  Ck>logBe,  Shrine 
of.    See  Shbine. 

Three  Marys.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Annibale  Caracci  (1560- 
1G09),  *'  of  sin^lar  grandeur  and 
r«Ltlios."  It  is  now  at  Castle 
Howard,  England. 

Three  Moors.    See  Dbri  Mohrem. 

Three  Sisters.  Romantic  islets  at 
Niagara  Falls,  from  which  is  ob- 
tained the  best  view  of  the  rapids 
at  their  widest  and  most  disturbed 
part.  "The  Three  Sisters  are 
mere  fragments  of  wilderness, 
clumps  of  vine-tangled  woods, 
planted  upon  masses  of  rock;  but 
they  are  parts  of  the  fascination 
of  Niagara  which  no  one  resists.'* 

Three  Trees.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(1606-1669).  It  is  known  through 
reproductions. 

And  ye  Three  Treee  of  Rembrandt,  black 
in  shadow  agalnut  the  blnze  of  sunllRht; 
and  thou  Rosy  Cottager  of  Sir  Joshua.  — 
thy  roses  hinted  b^-  the  pcppci:}*  burin  of 
Bartoloszi;  ye,  too,  of  lower  grades  In  na> 
ture,  yet  nut  unlovely  nor  unrenowned, 
YountfBuU  of  Paul  us  Potter,  and  Sleeping 
Cat  or  Cornelius  Yisscher :  welcome  once 
more  to  my  eyes !  Eolmee, 

Thule.    See  Ultima  Thuue. 
Thunder,  Castle.    See  Castlb 

THUin>£R. 

Thunderbolt.  A  beautiful  pleas- 
ure-ground on  the  Warsaw  River, 
near  Savannah,  Ga. 

Thuron.  A  picturesque  ivy-clad 
ruined  castle  on  the  Moselle,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  The  fortress 
was  built  in  1209. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort.    See  Fort  Ti- 

COXDBROOA. 

Tiffagnes.  A  ruined  castle  in 
France,  between  Nantes  and  Poi- 
tiers. It  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  haunts  of  the  famous 
Gilles  de  Retz,  the  *'  Blue  Beard 
of  the  Loire." 

Tigellum  Bororis.  [The  Sister's 
Beam .]  A  name  given  to  a  struc- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a  yoke,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  legend  of  the  last  of  th« 
Horatii,  who,  being  sentenced  t« 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  sistei; 
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had  his  punishment  commuted, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  father, 
to  passing  under  a  yoke.  It  is 
said  tliat  this  structure  was  still 
standing  in  Borne  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Tih,  Tomb  oL    See  Tobib  of  Tih. 

Tinker,  The.  A  well-known  pic- 
ture by  Franz  van  Mieris  (1H35- 
1681),  the  Dutch  //enre-painter, 
and  considered  one  of  his  mas- 
terpieces. It  is  in  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Saxony. 

Tintagel.  A  famous  ruined  castle, 
near  the  town  of  Camelford  in 
England,  reputed  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur, 
and  the  residence  of  Queen 
Isolde.    [Also  written  Tintadgel.] 

Four  of  (he  train  cnmbined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear. 

Seott 

Tintem  Abbey.  1.  A  famous  and 
picturesque  ruin,  four  miles  from 
Chepstow,  England.  The  monas- 
tery was  founded  in  11.31.  The 
existing  remains  are  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort-  They 
are  asi^ociated  with  one  of  Words- 
worth's most  admired  poems. 

The  men  who  called  their  passion  piety, 
And  wreclied  this  noble  argo<4y  of  faith,  — 
They  littln  thought  huw  beauteous  could 

be  death. 
How  fair  the  face  of  time's  aye-dcepenlng 

sea !  Lord  Houghton. 

2.  A  ruined  abbey  in  Wexford 
county,  Ireland. 

Tiryns,  Butns  of.  Tiryns,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was 
situated  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  12  stadia  from 
Nauphlia.  According  to  the  fa- 
ble, Tiryns  was  built  for  Prcetus 
by  the  Cyclopes,  about  1379  B.C. 
The  walls  are  well  preserved. 

Titania,  The.  An  English  iron 
yacht  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Ste- 
phenson, which  was  beaten  in  the 
ocean  race  of  Aug.  28,  1851,  by 
the  United  States  yacht  the 
Ameri"a. 

Titian.  A  portrait  of  himself  by 
the  painter.  In  the  collection  of 
autograph  portraits  in  the  Ufiizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Titian  and  his  Mistress.    A  pic-  I 
ture,  bearing  this  name,  by  Titian  < 


(1477  - 1576),  representing  •'  s 
beautiful  woman,  with  a  male 
figure  holding  a  mirror  behind 
her."  This  picture,  of  which 
there  are  many  repetitions,  is  in 
the  Louvre,  Piuris. 

Titian's  Beauty.     See   Bkli.a  i>i 

TiZIANO. 

Titian's  Daughter.     See  Daugh- 
ter OF  Titian. 
Titian's  House.    At  Tai  Cadore, 

Italy. 

Titian's  Slave.    See  Schiata  m 

TiZIAKO. 

Titian's  Schoolmaster.  A  picture 
called  by  this  title,  but  misnamed* 
in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gal- 
lery, in  Stafford  House,  England. 
It  was  painted  by  Giovanni  Bst> 
tista  Moroni  (1510-1578). 

Titus,  Arch  of.  See  Abgh  op  Ti- 
tus. 

Titus,  Baths  of.  See  Baths  op 
Titus. 

Tivoli  G-ardeos.  1.  A  beaatifnl 
place  of  public  resort  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  San  Coame 
Avenue.  The  trees  and  foiao- 
tains  and  singing  birds  and  trop- 
ical luxuriance  of  these  gardens 
make  them  a  spot  of  rare  attrac- 
tiveness. 

2.  A  place  of  amusement  in 
Paris. 

On  my  retnm  home.  I  foand  all  Psila 
In  motion  in  tbe  upper  pnrt  of  the  city, 
chiefly  with  a  /He  at  the  Oetrdnu  t^f  Ti- 
wUi.  Qtor^t  TicautT. 

Tobit.  1.  A  picture  by  Rembrandt 
van  Ryn  (1606-1669).  the  Dutch 
painter,  representing  the  family 
of  Tobit  adoring  the  departing 
angel.  It  be,ars  date  1637,  and  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

2.  A  picture  by  Gerard  Dow 
(161^1674?),  the  Dutch  (ypnre-naint- 
er,  representing  the  blind  Tobit 
going  to  meet  his  son.  In  War* 
doiu:  Castle,  England. 

Todtenleuchter.  [Lantern  of  tbe 
Dead.]  An  ancient  and  curions 
monumental  structure  near  Vi- 
enna, Austria.  It  is  30  feet  in 
height,  and  the  date  inscribed 
upon  it  is   1381.     "There  Is  a 
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small  door  at  a  height  of  about 
five  feet  from  the  around,  and 
near  the  Rummit  a  chamber  with 
six  glazed  windows  in  which  tlie 
light  was  exhibited." 

Toilet  of  Venus.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660).  and 
one  of  his  best  works.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Tolbooth.  A  bnildinff  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  Castle  Hill  in 
EdinburKh,  Scotland,  and  which 
served  the  various  purposes  of  a 
House  of  Parliament,  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  jail  for  common 
criminals,  and  for  insolvent  debt- 
ors. After  degenerating  into  a 
mere  prison,  it  was  taken  down 
in  1817.  This  prison  is  poetically 
known  as  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  "  The  word  Tolbooth  is 
a  general  name  for  a  jail. 

JK^"A  maitftive,  turreted,  five-sto- 
ried stone  structure  of  various  ages. 
...  At  a  later  period  the  structure 
served  for  a  prison,  once  under  the 
name  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  but  since, 
and  probably  for  coming  time,  distin- 
gaisbed  as  the  '  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.' 
.  .  .  The  entrance  door  and  the  huge 

Eadlock  and  key  were  removed  to  Ab- 
otsford,  where  they  now  un])enr 
amons;  the  many  curiosities  collected 
by  Scoil."  J.  F.  Hunnetcell. 

His  [Scott's]  house  itself  is  a  kind  of 
collection  of  fVaRments  of  history ;  archi- 
tectural omsments,  —  copies  from  Mel- 
rose In  one  part,  the  old  Identical  gate 
of  the  Tolbooth^  or  rather  the  stone  part  of 
it,  through  which  the  I'orteous  mob 
forced  Its  way.  In  another. 

Oeorge  7\ctnor. 

But  whar's  the  frndo  Tolbooth  gnne  now? 
Wbar's  the  auld   Claught.  wl'  red  and 
blue?  Scott. 

The  7\>1booth  felt,  —  for  marble  sometimes 

can. 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  a*  man,— 
The  Tolbooth  folt  defVaudcil  of  his  charms. 
If  Jefflrey  died,  except  within  her  anns. 

Byron. 

Arthur's  «teep  "ummlt  nodded  to  its  base. 

The   surly    tolbooth   scarcely   kept   her 

place.  Byron, 

Toledo,  The.  A  celebrated  street 
in  Naples,  Italy,  and  the  chief 
business  avenue  of  the  city,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It 
was  built  in  1640  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  and  separates  the  an- 
cient from  the  modern  city.  It 
swarms  with  people,  and  has 
been    pronounced    the    noisiest 


street  in  Europe.  It  is  now  called 

the  Strada  di  Itoma. 

You  remember  J ,  and  what  a  dandy 

he  was,  the  faultlcssness  of  his  boots  and 
cravats,  the  brillijmcy  of  his  wulstcoata 
anil  kid-gloves :  we  have  seen  his  splen- 
dtr  In  Regent  Street,  In  the  'I'uileiics,  or 
on  the  Toledo.  Thackeray. 

Tom,  Great.    See  Great  Tom. 

Tomb  of  Aaron.  See  Aaron's 
Tomb. 

Tomb   of   Abelard    and    Eloise. 

This  tomb  is  in  P^re-la-Chaise, 

the  celebrated  cemetery  in  Paris. 

Abelard  died  in  1142,  and  Heloise 

in  11(53. 

Come  to  yon  stately  dome. 
With  arch  and  turret,  every  bhapely  stone 
Breathing  the  legonds  of  the  I'araclvte, 
Where  slumber  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
*Meath  such  a  wurld  of  wreaths,  that 

scarce  ye  see 
Their  marble  forms  recuml>ent,  side  by 

side.  MrM.  L-  H.  Sigoumey. 

Fair  Mmt  of  passion,  placidly  reclining. 
Thy  glowing  breast  contained  In  marble 
death. 
While  Love*s  soft  planet  on  thy  brow  is 
shining, 
A  sister  heart  to  thine  would  lend  its 
breath. 

Tie  with  a  thrill  of  toy  I  see  beside  thee 
The  form  that  might  not  pass  the  con- 
vent grate. 
And  gather  that  the  happiness  denied  f 
On  earth  makes  blessed  tiiine  immc 
state.  Julia  WardBo^^ 

An  avenue  of  tombs !  I  stand  before 
The  tomb  of  Abelard  and  £lot$e, 
A  long,  a  dark  bent  line  ot  cypress-trees 
Leads  past  and  on  to  other  shrines;  but 

o  er 
This  tomb  the  boughs  hang  darkest  and 

most  dense. 
Like  leaning  mourners  clad  in  black. 

Joaqtnn  letter. 

Tomb  of  Alexander.  See  Alex- 
ander's Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Atreus.  A  subterranean 
dome,  constructed  under  the 
slope  of  the  hill  at  Mykense, 
Greece.  Here  was  stored  the 
wealth  of  the  early  kings,  cars 
and  armor,  with  treasures  of  deco- 
ration in  embroidery,  purple,  and 
gold. 

Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  A  cir- 
cular tower,  70  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  u]x>n  a  quadrangular  base, 
situated  upon  the  Appian  Way, 
two  or  three  miles  from  Rome. 
It  was  built  to  the  memory  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of 
Quintus   Metellus  (callea  Creti- 
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CUB)  and  wife  of  Crassus,  and  is 
one  of  the  best-preserved  of  the 
ancient  monuments  near  Rome. 

4^  "  This  tomb  of  a  woman  baa  be- 
come the  dunifuon  keep  of  a  eaatle,  and 
all  the  care  Uiat  Cecilia  Metella's  hus- 
band could  bestow  to  secure  endless 
Seace  for  her  beloved  relics,  only  suf- 
ced  to  make  that  handful  of  precious 
ashes  the  nucleus  of  battles,  long  ages 
after  her  death.**  Baiothome. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  wlih  its  fence  of  stone, 
8ach  ss  sn  army's  tiaflled  strength  delays, 
8tandiuK  with  half  its  battlements  alune. 
And  with  two  thousand  >  ears  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  ail  by  time  o*er> 

thrown:  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  7    With- 
in iii  cave 
What  tressure  lay  so  locked  ?  so  hid  ?  — 
A  wumsn's  grave.  Byron. 

Tomb  of  Dante.  See  Dante's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Barneses  III.  See  Harp- 
BKs'  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  St.  Sebald.  See  St.  Ss- 
bald's  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Sethi  I.  See  Bblzoni's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  the  Volumnii.  A  noted 
ancient  sepulchre,  contalninf^  cin- 
erary urns,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Perugia,  Italy. 

Tomb  of  Theodorio.  See  Thbo- 
DORic's  Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Tih.  An  interesting  and 
(so  far  as  it  remains)  excellently 

S reserved  specimen  of  an  Old 
Snipire  tomb  in  Egypt.  The 
sculptures  and  representations 
on  the  walls  are  in  wonderfully 

good  condition,  having  kept  their 
elicacy  of  outline  ana  their 
color.  They  are  considered  in 
some  respects  superior  to  those 
at  Beni  Hassan. 

Tomb  of  Virgil.  See  Yiboil's 
Tomb. 

Tomb  of  Washington.  See  Wash- 
ington's Tomb. 

Tombs,  The.  A  massive  stone 
building  of  Egyptian  architecture 
in  New  York,  serving  as  a  city 
prison. 

Tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  See  Beni 
Hassan. 


Tombs  of  the  Judges.  A  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments  near  Jeru- 
salem. 

4^  "These  are  omameDted  by  a 
tympanum  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  t^oa- 

Sle  niied  with  scroll-work  of  a  rich  bat 
ebosed  pattern.**  Fergumaon.* 

Tombs  of  the  Kings.  A  group  ol 
sepulchral  monuments  near  Jem- 
saiem. 


'*  They  still  retain  traces  of  the 
original  design,  sufficient  to  fix  their 
date  within  or  subsequently  to  the 
Herodian  period,  without  much 
blllty  of  doubt.**  FtrgHMA 


Tombs  of  the  Prophets.  The 
name  given  to  a  series  of  torn  be 
excavated  in  the  side  of  Olivet 
near  Jerusalem.  The  origin  and 
history  of  these  caves  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  They  probably  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  "  tombs 
of  the  prophets"  alluded  to  by 
Christ  in  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 

Tombs  of  the  Scaligers.  A  group 
of  admired  sepulchral  monumentB 
in  Verona,  Italy,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Scaligeri,  the  fam- 
ily who  ruled  over  the  city  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu* 
ries. 

4^  *'  The  tombs  of  the  ScaHgvra 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
highly  ornamental  railing  about  them, 
and  arc  a  perfect  mockery  of  death 
with  their  splendor.  If  the  poetn  and 
scholars  wnom  these  peUy  priDcca 
drew  to  their  court  had  been  burled  in 
these  airv  tombs  beside  them,  one 
would  look  at  them  with  some  interest. 
Novo  one  asks, '  Who  were  Uie  Scallirera, 
that  their  bodies  should  be  lifted  high 
in  air  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  and  kept 
for  ages,  in  marble  and  preciona 
stones?'"  N,P,  WUIU. 

Tombs  of  the  Stuarts.  In  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Rome,  with  a 
monument  by  Canova  (1757-1822) 
to  the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Thirds  and  Henry  the 
Ninths  Kings  of  England. 

4^  "  To  those  who  speak  the  Bng- 
llsh  tongue,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
monuments  in  8t.  Peter's  is  that  erected 
by  Cauova  to  the  last  three  of  the  Sta* 
art  family.  ...  It  is  a  marble  atroc- 
ture,  in  form  resembling  a  truncated 
obelisk.  .  .  .  Its  Interest  is  independent 
of  its  merit  as  a  work  of  art."    BUiard, 

Tombs  of  the  Scipios.     [Ital.  Se^ 
polcri  degli  Scipioni.]    These  an* 
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clent  touibs  which  are  situated  on 
the  Appian  Way,  not  far  from  the 
Porta  8.  Sebastiano,  Rome,  were 
discovered  towards  the  close  of 
'  the  last  century,  and  are  among 
the  most  interesting  historical 
monuments  that  nave  been 
brought  to  light.  The  inscrip- 
tions which  were  found  in  them 
have  been  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can. 

The  Seipios*  /oivite contain  no  ashes  now: 
The  very  sepulchres  He  tenantlese 
or  their  heroic  dwellers.  Byron. 

Tompkins  Square.  A  public  park 
in  New  York,  noted  as  a  place  of 
parade  for  the  soldiery,  and  of 
gatherings  of  workingmen. 

Tom's.  A  noted  coffee-house  in 
London,  so  called  after  the  origi- 
nal proprietor,  one  Thomas  West. 
It  was  situated  in  Russell  Street, 
Coven t  Garden,  and  was  taken 
down  in  1865.  In  the  same  street 
were  the  two  other  celebrated  cof- 
fee-houses. Will's,  and  Button's. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
Tom's  was  frequented  by  many 
persons  of  rank;  and  the  balconv 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  **  crowd- 
ed with  noblemen  in  their  stars 
and  garters,  drinking  their  tea 
and  coffee  exposed  to  the  people." 
It  is  described  as  being  at  that 
time  a  favorite  resort  for  the  best 
company,  after  the  plav,  where 
they  could  enjoy  "  playing  at  pi- 
quet and  the  best  conversation 
till  midnight.  Here  you  will  see 
blue  and  green  ribbons,  with 
stars,  sitting  familiarly  and  talk- 
ing with  the  same  freedom  as  if 
they  had  left  their  quality  and 
degrees  of  distance  at  home."  A 
club,  comprising  nearly  700  per- 
sons, seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished here  in  17(>4,  and  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  men  of  genius  of  the  period. 
The  list  of  members  includes 
many  noted  names.  Johnson  and 
his  biographer  Boewell  first  met 
here.  Tnere  was  another  Tom's  in 
Comhill,  resorted  to  by  Garrick. 

Tonqu6deo.  A  large  and  well-pre- 
served feudal  castle  in  Brittany, 
France,  near  Lannion.  It  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  used  as  a  royal  fortress. 


*'  To  the  antiqnary,  precious  as 
a  specimen  of  t^e  military  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century.  For  the 
sketcher  they  combine  the  requisites  to 
form  a  lovely  landscape."        TroUope, 

Tooley  Street.  A  street  in  South- 
war  k,  Loudon.  The  "  Three 
Tailors  of  Tooley  Street"  are 
characters  said  by  Canning  to 
have  addressed  a  petition  about 
popular  grievances  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  have  headed 
the  petition,  "  We,  the  people  of 
England." 

The  honorable  gentleman  whom  yoa 
Interrupt  here,  he.  In  his  official  capacltr. 
Is  not  an  Individual  now,  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  M  Nation:  be  is  the  ^'People  of 
England  '*  engaged  in  the  work  uf  secre- 
tary ship,  this  one;  and  cannot  forever 
afford  to  let  the  three  Tailors  of  2bo/ey 
Stmt  break  in  upon  him  at  ail  hours ! 

Carlyle, 

Tooloon.  See  Mosque  of  Ahmed 
EBN  Tooloon. 

Tor  de'  Speochi.    An  aristocratic 

conventual      establishment      at 

Rome,  Italy. 

The  young  Countess  Bolosnetti,  one  of 
the  famous  Cenci  fltmily,  took  the  veil  at 
the  Tor  de*  Specchl,  the  Aahionable  rich 
convent  of  the  nobility  here.         Ticknor. 

Tor  di  Babele.  A  well-known 
medisBval  tower  of  the  Colonna 
family  in  Rome. 

Torlonia  Palace.  [Ital.  Palazzo 
TorloniaJ]  A  palace  in  Rome, 
built  about  1600  by  Fontana  for 
the  Bolognetti  family,  and  bought 
early  in  this  century  by  the  Bo- 
man  banker  Torlonia,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  present  name. 

Tore  Famese.  See  Farnesb  Bull. 

Torre  degli  Asinelli.  A  well- 
known  leaning  tower  in  Bologna, 
Italy,  erected  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  so  called  from  its  build- 
er, Gherardo  degli  Asinelli.  See 
Garisbnda. 

4^  **  The  leaning  towers  of  brick, 
one  of  which  ftimished  to  Dante  a 
most  characteristic  and  picturesque  il- 
lustration, impressed  me.  We  read  so 
much  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
that  we  feel  something  like  a  sense  of 
ii\Jury  at  finding  it  does  not  Incline 
more.  These  towers  in  Bologna  are 
very  ugly ;  and  one  half  suspects  them 
to  have  bent  over  on  purpose  to  attract 
that  attention  which  in  their  normal 
state  they  could  not  secure."     BiUardm 
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In  the  d«Totioiia1  pictii<«8herst.  Petro- 
nluHj  Isolds  In  bis  nana  tlie  city  of  bo- 
logna, distinguinbed  by  the  tail  central 
tuvrer,  the  Tom  AtineUt,  and  the  leaninj,' 
tower  near  it.  Mrs,  Jameson. 

Forre  del  Conti.  An  immense 
brick  tower  in  Rome,  erected  by 
Innocent  III.  (1198-1216),  one  of 
the  Conti  family,  from  whom  it 
gets  its  name.  It  was  resorted 
to  as  a  place  of  safety  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Torre  del  Oallo.    See  6alilbo*s 

TOWEB. 

Torre  del  Orillo.  A  well-known 
medisBval  tower  in  Rome. 

Torre   del  Orologio.    See  Horo- 

LOOE  OF  PeTRUS  LOMBARDUS. 

Torre  della  Fame.  [The  Tower 
of  Famine.]  A  famous  tower 
which  once  stood  in  Pisa,  Italy, 
but  of  which  now  no  vestiges  re- 
main. It  was  the  scene  of  the 
sufferings  of  Count  Ugolino  della 
Gherardescha,  immortalized  by 
Dante.  Ugolino,  as  head  of  the 
Guelphs,  had  doubtless  sought  to 
enslave  his  country,  and  had  com- 
mitted various  tyrannical  acts. 
He  was  overcome  in  1288  by  the 
Archbishop  Ru^giero  Rul)al(lino, 
chief  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  was 
afterwards  imprisoned,  with  his 
two  sons  and  two  grandsons  in 
this  tower,  where  they  starved  to 
death. 


For  Boger,  which  that  falnchop 

rise. 

Had  on  him  nu»d  a  Mb  aaggeatioiin; 
Tburgh  vrhlch  the  peple  gan  on   him 

And  puite  blm  in  priaoon  tai  aoch 
Ah  ye  have  herd. 


"The  Pisona,  who  bad  Impris- 
oned Count  Ugolino  and  his  two  sons 
and  two  grandsons,  children  of  Count 
Guelfo,  OS  wo  have  before  mentioned, 
in  A  tower  on  the  Piazza  degli  Anziani, 
ordered  the  door  of  the  tower  to  be 
locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Arno,  and  forbade  any  food  should 
be  given  to  the  prisoners,  who  in  a  few 
days  died  of  hunger.  And  the  five 
dead  bodies,  being  taken  together  out 
of  the  tower,  were  ignominiunsly  bur- 
led ;  and  from  that  day  forth  the  tower 
was  called  the  Tower  of  Famine,  and 
•hall  be  foreverraore."  Viliani. 

or  the  erl  Hup^illn  of  Pise  the  langoar 
Ther  may  no  ton^e  telle  for  plte. 
But  litcl  out  of  Pise  ^tant  a  tour. 
In  whicho,  tour  In  prisoun  pat  was  her 
And  with  him  been  his  litel  children  tare, 
Thehlest  Nkar^Iv  fyf  yer  was  of  a»;e; 
Alias !  fortune  !  it  wus^ret  crtielte 
Suche  briddes  to  put  in  such  a  cage. 

Dampnyd   he  was  to  deye  In  that 
pnaoun, 


Who  so  wll  It  hiere  in  lenjper 
Uede  the  grei  poet  iiC  Itaile 
1'hat  hightc  Daunt,  for  he  can  It 
Fru  poynt  to  poynt  nought  oon  word  wfl 
he  faj'le. 

Chaucer  t  The  MtmJtee  Tale. 

Thou  hast  to  know  1  n-as  Count  Ugolino, 
And  thin  one  was  Uugglerl  the   Areb- 

btshop; 
Now  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  am  such  m, 
neighbor. 
That,  by  effect  of  hi«  mallcioaa  thoupiita, 
Tru»ang  In  him  1  was  made  prisoner. 
And  after  put  to  death,  I  ne«d  not  aaj; 
But  nevertheless  what  thoa  catut  not 
have  heard. 
That  Is  to  say,  how  cruel  was  mv  death. 
Hear  shalt  thou,  and  shall  know  if  be 
has  wronged  me. 
A  narrow  perforation  in  the  mew. 
Which  bears  because  of  me  the  title  of 

Famine, 
And  in  which  others  atUl  roast  be  lodoed 
up. 
Had  shown  me  through  its  opening  many 
moons 
Already,  when   I   dreamed    the     erfl 

dream 
Which  of  the  future  rent  for  me  the  velL 
Jkmte%  In/ento,  LorngfeUow's  TYaau. 

A  human  Mother  and  Father  liad  smid 
tothemselve.s  Whctshall  wc  do  to  escape 
starvation?  We  are  deep  sunk  here,  in 
our  dark  rellar:  and  help  is  far.  Yea,  in 
the  Ugolino  Hunger-iower  stem  thin^sa 
happen  :  best-loved  little  Gaddo  fallen 
dcao  on  his  Father's  knees !  CariffU, 

There  stands  the  Tover  of  Famine.     It  la 

built 
Upon  Kome  prfson^homea,  whose  dweUera 

rave 
For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood.      ^SAWIfir. 

But  thW,  the  human  savages,  explore 

All  pul.is  oft  rture,  and  Inratiate  yet. 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  mor-. 

BsmtMs. 

Torre  della  Scimia.  [Tower  of 
the  Ape.]  A  mediseval  tower  in 
Rome,  the  subject  of  a  ctirious 
legend.  It  relates  how  a  Itaby* 
snatched  by  an  ape  and  borne  to 
the  top  of  the  battlements,  was  re- 
stored in  safety  to  its  parents  in 
answer  to  a  vow  which  they  made 
that  they  would  cause  a  lamp  to 
burn  nightlv  forever  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  upon  the 
summit.  The  building  ia  also 
known  as  Hilda's  Tower  from 
the  part  which  it  plays  in  Haw- 
thorne's romance  of  the  "  Marble 
Faun." 
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.^  '*  Connected  with  thi«  old  tower 
andlu  lofty  shrine,  there  U  a  legend; 
aad  for  centuries  a  lamp  has  been 
burning  before  the  Virgin's  image,  at 
noon,  at  midnight,  at  all  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  must  be  kept  burning 
forover,  as  long  as  the  tower  snail  stand, 
or  else  the  tower  itself,  the  palace,  and 
whatever  estate  belongs  to  it,  shall  pass 
from  its  hereditary  possessor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  nu  ancient  vow,  and  be- 
come the  property  of  the  church." 

l/awthortut  The  Marble  Faun. 

They  brought  at  once  to  mind  the 
flocks  that  Hilda  watches  ft-om  her  tower 
window,  in  Hawthorne's  Roman  romance. 

Richard  Grant  White. 

Torre  deUe  Milizie.  A  well-known 
tower  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Italy. 
4^  <*  On  the  slope  of  the  Qulrinal 
Hiil  .  .  .  stands  a  square  brick  tower, 
seven  stories  high,  it  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  any  general  view  of  Rome ; 
for  there  are  few  others  so  tall,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  spire  or  steeple  in 
the  city.  It  is  the  Torre  delle  Milizie. 
It  was  begun  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth,  and  finished  near  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  his  vigorous  and 
warlike  successor,  Boniface  the  Eighth. 
Many  such  towers  were  built  for  the 
purposes  of  private  warfare,  in  those 
times  when  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
the  fighting-places  of  its  noble  fami- 
lies; but  this  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  now  remans  undiminished  in 
height  and  unaltered  In  appearance. 
It  was  a  new  building  when  Dante 
visited  Rome ;  and  it  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  edifices  that  still  preserve  the  as- 
pect they  then  presented." 
*^  C.E.  Norton. 

Torre  di  Schiavl.  An  elevation 
about  three  miles  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  Rome,  upon  which  are 
some  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  Em- 
peror Gordian. 

Torre  Guelfa.  A  noted  tower  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Lung*  Arno. 

Torre,  Palazzo  delle.  An  ancient 
Roman  building  in  Turin,  Italy. 

Kf  **  In  this  building,  to  which  no 
more  precise  date  can  be  assigned  than 
that  of  the  age  between  Justinian  and 
Charlemagne,  is  probably  seen  the  last 
expiring  effort  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture in  a  Gothic  country,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  examples 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
the  exact  history  of  the  style  at  this 
i^e."  Fergu99on. 

Torriffiani  Palace.    \PaXazzo  Tor- 


rigiani.']  A  well-known  palace 
in  Florence,  Italy,  containing 
some  art  treasures. 

Torso  Belvidere.  A  celebrated 
fragment  of  Greek  sculpture 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
Rome,  and  now  in  the  Mtiseo  PiO' 
Clementino  of  the  Vatican.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  figiire 
of  Hercules,  wrought,  according 
to  the  inscription  on  its  base,  by 
ApoUonius,  son  of  Nestor  of  Ath- 
ens. Michael  Angelo  declared 
he  owed  his  power  of  represent- 
ing the  human  form  to  this  statue ; 
and  when  old  and  blind,  he  was 
sometimes  led  up  to  it  that  he 
might  place  his  hands  upon  it. 

4^ "Here  are  the  masterpieces; 
and  first  the  Tbrso,  so  lauded  by  Mi- 
chael  Angelo :  indeed,  in  its  life,  in  lU 
grandeur  of  style,  in  the  vigorous  set- 
Ung  of  the  thighs,  in  Its  spirited  action, 
and  in  the  mingling  of  human  passion 
with  ideal  nobleness.  It  Is  in  conform- 
ity with  his  manner."      Taine,  Trant. 

And  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breath- 
ing stone  .  ^^        .    . 
(Thv  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos 

hurled),  ^    .  .. 

Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world, 
Surxiving  all,  majestic  and  alone  t 

Jioffen. 

It  Is  like  the  new  virtue  shown  in  some 
unprized  old  property,  as  when  a  boy 
finds  that  his  pocket-knife  will  attract 
steel  filings  and  take  up  a  needle;  or 
when  the  old  horse-block  in  the  y*rd  Is 
fbund  to  be  a  2bno  Hereule$  of  the  Fhid- 
lan  age.  Emer$on, 

Torso  Pamese.    See  Bacchus. 

Torso  of  Hercules.  See  Torso 
Belviderb. 

Torto,  Muro.    See  Mubo  Tobto. 

Tothill  Fields.  A  region  in  Lon* 
don  between  Pimlico  and  th^ 
Thames,  formerly  a  place  of  rec- 
reation. The  name  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  French 
tout  le  champ. 

Tottenham  Court  Boad.  An  im- 
portant avenue  in  London.  It 
was  the  old  road  from  St.  Giles  s 
to  the  Manor  of  Totham  or  Tot- 
ten  Hall. 
And  Hogsdone,  Islington,  and  Tothnam 

For  cakes  and  creame,  had  then  nojjgj 
resort.  wuner^ 
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As  for  the  imaller  fry,  who  swarm  Id 
shoals  .    „ 

From  slUy  Hallx  up  to  simple  Bowles. 

Why  should  we  call  them  firom  their  dark 
abode,  _       ^ 

In  broad  Si.  Giles's  or  In  Tottenham-road  t 

Byron. 

At  Bsren  we  started  lor  New  York  on 
board  a  great  Korth-River  steamboat, 
-which  was  so  crowded  with  passengers 
that  the  upper  deck  was  like  the  box- 
lobby  of  a  theatre  btftween  the  pieces, 
and  the  lower  one  like  Tottenham  Court 
Road  on  a  Saturday  uight  JHekau. 

Tour  de  Cordouan.  A  celebrated 
and  important  lieht-house  begun 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  in 
1684,  but  not  completed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  afterwards.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  two  or 
more  predecessors  of  the  present 
structure.  The  first  light-house 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Louis  the  D^onnair, 
but  some  think  that  it  was 
erected  here  not  till  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  the  request  of 
the  merchants  of  Cordova,  and 
the  foreign  traders  with  whom 
they  dealt.  The  second  tower 
was  built  here  by  order  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 
The  cock  upon  the  village  chqrch 


Looks  northward  ftom  his  airy  perch. 
As  if  beyond  the  ken  of  man 
To  see  tne  ships  come  sailing  on, 
And  pass  the  Isle  ot  016ron. 
And  pass  the  Tower  of  Cordouan. 

LongfeUgw. 

Tour  de  Montgomery*  A  circular 
tower  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Paris. 

Tour  de  Kesle.  The  site  of  this 
former  tower*  or  castle,  in  Paris  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Palais  de 
rinstitut.  It  formed  the  end  of 
the  city  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  often  inhabited 
by  royal  personages,  and  a  num- 
ber of  crimes  are  said  to  have 
been  committed  here. 

Tour  de  Solferino.  A  modern 
tower,  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
Paris,  which  commands  a  view 
over  the  city. 

Tour  d'Ordre.  A  celebrated  light- 
house, or  pharos,  at  Boulogne,  of 
which  little  or  nothing  now  re- 
mains. Suetonius  tells  us  that 
it  was  originally   erected   as   a 


triumplial  tower,  or  monument 
of  his  achievements,  bv  the  £m- 

Eeror  Caligula.  It  is  thought  to 
ave  been  used  as  a  light-house 
as  early  as  191  A.D.,  and  servtsd 
for  that  purpose  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it 
finally  fell,  together  with  part  of 
the  cliff  on  which  it  was  built. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  192  feet  in  circum- 
ference, growing  smaller  And 
smaller  towards  the  top.  The 
height  is  variously  given  from 
124  feet  to  200  feet.  It  was  built 
of  stone  and  brick.  Tour  d*  Ortire 
has  been  popularly,  but  doubtless 
wrongly,  regarded  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Tuma  ardens. 

Tour  de  Peyberland.  A  fine  nie> 
disBval  belfry  tower  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  300  feet  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  spire.  It  was  built 
in  1430. 

Tour  Magne.  [Great  Tower.]  A 
celebrated  monument,  and  relic 
of  Roman  times,  atNlmes,  France. 

4^  "It  consists  of  an  octagonal 
tower  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  now 
about  120  feot  high.  .  .  .  Within  the 
basement  is  a  sreat  chamber,  cofvered 
by  a  dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to 
-which  no  access  M>uld  have  been  ob- 
tained fh)m  without,  but  the  interior 
may  haye  been  reached  through  the 
eye  of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  an 
important  flight  of  steps  led  upward 
to  —  what?  U  ia  almost  Impoaalblc  to 
refhiin  from  answering,  to  a  cella,  like 
those  which  crowned  the  tomb-templea 
of  Assyria.  That  the  main  object  of 
the  building  was  sepulchral  ecema 
hardly  doubtfbl,  but  we  have  no  other 
instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber 
above  It.**  Feripuaon. 

Tournament,  A.  A  picture  by 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (15r7-lG40>. 
In  the  Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris. 

ToumeUes,  PaUia  dea.  See  Pa- 
lais DEB  TOURNKLLKS. 

Touro  Park.  A  park  in  Newport, 
R.I„  given  by  Jndah  Touro.  a 
Jew,  and  containing  within  its 
enclosure  the  celebrated  Old 
Stone  Mill ,  or  Round  Tower.  See 
Old  Stone  Mill. 

Tower.   For  names  beginning  wifili 
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Tower,  see  the  next  prominent 
vord.    See  also  i/\;'ra, 

Power,  The.  The  ancient  and  fa- 
mous citadel  of  London.  It  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  a  mile  below  London 
Bridge,  and  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  metropolis.  Its  foundation 
has  been  ascribed  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar; but  the  tradition  is  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  had  a 
fortification  here.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  present  fortress  is 
the  keep,  or  white  Tower,  so 
named  from  its  having  been 
originally  whitewashed.  It  was 
buUt  about  1078  for  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  Tower  is  mem- 
orable for  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  been  confined 
within  its  walls  as  prisoners  of 
state.  It  has  been  from  early 
times  the  depository  of  the  na- 
tional arms;  and  since  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  II.  the  regalia, 
or  crown  jewels,  have  been  kept 
here  on  exhibition. 

49-  "This  Tower  is  a  citadel  to 
defend  or  command  the  City ;  a  royal 
palace ;  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most 
danserouB  ofTenders;  the  armory  for 
-warlike  provisions;  the  treasury  of  the 
ornaments  and  Jewels  of  the  Crown; 
and  general  oonserver  of  most  of  the 
records  of  Uie  King's  courts  of  Justice 
at  Westminster."  iStow, 

MS'  "Here  [In  the  White  Tower] 
we  were  shown  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  hardly 
altered  at  all ;  the  very  room  in  which 
Richard  UI.  bared  his  arm,  and  accused 
Hasdngs  of  witchcraft  In  shrivelling  it. 
We  went  to  the  very  window  where  he 
stood,  when  he  witnessed  the  instant 
execution  of  his  victim,  and  saw  the 
very  spot,  at  the  comer  of  the  old 
chapel,  where  the  block  was  laid  for  it.'* 

Ticknor. 

Friuee,    Where  shall  we  sojourn  till 

our  eomnation  ? 
OUuter.    Where  it  seems  best  unto  your 
royal  self. 
If  I  mny  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  htgbne£8  will  repose  you  at  the 
Twer. 
Prince.    I  do  not  like  the  Tower^  of  may 
place.  — 
Did  Julius  C«Bar  build  that  place,  my 
lord? 
Suck.    He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin 
that  place, 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  ro-edi- 
fled. 


Prinee.    Is  It  upon  record,  or  else  t» 
ported 
Successively  IVom  age  to  age,  he  built  it  T 
Buck.    Upon  recora,  my  gracious  lord. 

Sltakespea/^ 

Methonght  that  I  had  broken  from  the 

ToweTt 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy. 

ShakcMpeare. 

How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour, 
How  abone  his  soul  unconquered  in  the 
Tower.  Pope. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting 

shsme. 
With  mauy  a  foul  and  midnight  murdef 

fbd.  Gray. 

From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tiower 
Pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear; 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames 
Sent  back  a  louder  cheer.     Maeatdt^. 

Merry  Margaret,  as  Midsomer  flowre, 
Oentyll  as  laucon  andhawkeof  the  Tawre. 

Skelton. 

Where  London's  towres  theire   turrets 
show 
So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side. 
Faire  Arabella,  cliilde  of  woe ! 
For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 

m  Ballad. 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  f 

And  shall  Trelawny  die  f 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why ! 

Out  spake  their  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A  merry  wight  was  he : 
'*  If  London  Twer  were  Michael's  hold. 

We'll  set  Trelawny  f^ee !  '* 

Robert  8.  Bawker. 

Tower  Hill.  The  high  eround  ad- 
joining the  Tower  of  London^  on 
the  north-west.  Here  formerly 
stood  a  large  scaffold  and  gallows 
for  the  execution  of  traitors  and 
other  criminals. 

13  May.  1B41.  I  beheld  on  Tower  Hill 
the  fatal  stroke  which  severed  the  wisest 
head  in  England  ttom  the  shoulders  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  whose  crime  coming  un* 
der  the  cognizance  of  no  human  law,  a 
new  one  was  made,  not  to  be  a  precedent, 
but  his  destruction,  to  ^uch  exorbitance 
were  things  arrived.    John  Evelyn^  Diary, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp  resided  on  Tower 
Hill;  and  in  her  bower  on  Tower  Htllt 
Mrs.  Qullp  was  left  lo  pine  the  absence  of 
her  lord.        Jhckent^  Old  Curioeity  Shop. 

It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring  tbelr 
necks  to  the  block.  Above  all.  It  would 
be  dellKhtful  to  Bee  Nottingham's  lung  sol- 
emn face  on  Tower  Hill.  Maeauiay, 

Tower  of  Babel.  A  structure  be- 
lieved to  have  been  built  in  the 
most  [primitive  times  in  the  plain 
of  Shmar,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  Gren.  xi.  1-10,  and 
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to  have  been  abandoned  through 
the  confusion  of  toumies  then  oc- 
casioned by  the  Divine  displeas- 
ure. This  tower  lias  been  thought 
to  be  identified  with  the  ruin 
known   as    Birs   Niinrood.     See 

BlKS  NlMUOOO. 

Hm  Siciltan-Iialian,  and  Laqoais-de- 
Place  Frencii,  taruish^d  with  Rhivds  frum 
all  European  dialects,  was  whulh-  intolli- 
glbK-  to  no  mortal;  a  Toioar^-Babd  itLt- 
ffuD,  whicli  mude  iiiatiy  tiiink  hlju  [Count 
CagliostroJ  a  kind  of  Jew.  CariyU, 

The  press,  that  giant  machine,  poan 
forth  Incessantly  new  materials  for  Its 
work  —  the  cnUre  human  race  is  upon  the 
Bcafloldlug,  every  spirit  ia  mason,  every 
daj'  a  new  course  is  raised,  .  .  .  there  Is 
also  a  coufualon  of  Unguages,  Incessant 
acting, —  a  reAi).'e  secured  to  intelli^unce 
•Kainst  a  new  dvlUKe;  It  Is  the  second 
Totoer  qf  Babel  of  the  human  race. 

Victor  Htngo. 

Tower  of  Babel.  A  well-known 
painting  by  Wilhelm  von  Kaul- 
bach  (1»U6-1H74).  In  the  Museum 
at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Tower  of  David.  This  name  is 
generally  apjilied  to  a  massive 
tower  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
A  •*  Castle  of  David  "  is  referred 
to  here  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  historians  of  the  cru- 
sades mention  a  **  Tower  of  Da- 
vid" built  of  immense  hewn 
stones.  The  structure  now 
known  as  the  Tower  of  David  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the 
ancient  "Tower  of  Hipplcus," 
frequently  referred  to  by  Jose- 
ph us. 


"  The  so-called  Tower  of  David 
appeam  to  bo  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
citadel :  it  baa  n  sloping  escarp  of  ma- 
sonry. .  .  .  Above  which  the  tower 
rises  In  a  solid  mass  to  the  height  of  29 
feet.  .  .  .  The  whole,  when  perfect, 
must  have  preHcnied  a  smooth  surface 
difficult  to  escalade,  and,  from  the  solid- 
ity of  the  mtiss,  UDasaallnble  by  the 
batterlng-rara."  Capt.  WiUon. 

Tower  of  Drusus.     See  Dbusus, 

TOWKB  OP. 

Tower  of  Famine.  See  Torbe 
DELLA  Fame. 

Tower  of  Hollows.  A  Border 
tower,  70  feet  in  height,  in  Scot- 
land, near  Canobie. 

Tower  of  the  Ape.    See  Torbe 

DELLA  SCOflA. 


Tower  of  the  Conti.    See  Tobbb 

DEI  COKTI. 

Tower  of  the  Winds.  An  octag- 
onal tower  of  marble  —  the  Horo- 
loge of  Andronicus  Cj^rrhestes — 
built  at  Athens,  Greece,  aljoot 
100  years  before  our  era.  Ita 
sides  face  the  eight  principal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  are 
marked  by  figures  of  the  winds 
from  each  of  those  points.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  Triton  for 
a  weathercock,  and  contained  a 
clepsydra  in  the  interior.  It 
served  as  a  town-clock,  and  was 
a  double  measure  of  time  with 
Us  sun-dials  on  the  outside,  and 
its  clepsydra  within.  The  Horo- 
logium  is  called  by  Delauibre 
"  the  most  curious  existing  monu- 
ment of  the  practical  gnomonics 
of  antiquity." 


*  At  the  end  of  the  broad  street, 
there  is  an  extensive  place,  uneven 
from  its  torn-down  clay  huts  and  ruined 
walls.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  rise*, 
half  dug  out  of  the  earth  and  grass, 
where  the  dervishes  lived  iu  the  lime 
of  the  Turks.  Two  ull  cypmaes 
point  moumftiUy  towards  heaven.** 

J/.  C.  Ander9enn 

Townley  Ck>llection  [or  Townlev 
Marbles].  A  large  collection  of 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  gathered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townley,  at  Rome,  between  17«5 
and  1772,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited. 

Townley  Venus.  A  beautiful 
Greek  statue,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  the  so-called 
Townley  Marbles,  q.v. 

Trafalgar  Square.  A  place  in 
London  so  named  from  the  last 
victory  of  Nelson,  to  whom  a 
column  is  erected  in  the  square. 
See  Nelson  Column. 


*"  The  finest  site  in  Europe/  as 
Trafalgar  Square  has  been  called  by 
some  obstinate  British  optimist,  is  dis- 
figured by  trophies,  fountains,  col- 
umns, and  statues,  so  puerile,  disorder- 
ly, and  hideous,  that  a  lover  of  the  ana 
must  bang  the  head  of  shame  as  he 
passes,  to  see  our  dear  old  queen  city 
arraying  hera«lf  ao  abaurdly." 

Thackeray 
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Trftitors'  Oate.  A  gate  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  through  which 
state  prisoners  were  introduced. 

01(1  fjondoii  Bridge  was  soon  passed, 
and  old  Billliii^aitate  Market,  with  its  oys- 
ter^boats  and  Dutchmen,  and  the  White 
Tower,  and  Traitor'M  Oate^  and  we  were  in 
among  the  tiers  of  shipping.  Dietms. 

On  through  that  gate  throagh  which  be- 
fore 

Went  Sidney,  Rassell,  Baleigh,  Cranmer. 
More.  Rogert, 

Trajan,  Arch  of.  See  Abch  of 
Tkajan. 

Trajan's  Golumn.  [Ital.  La  Colon' 
na  Trajana,}  An  interesting  relic 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  most 
beautiful  historical  column  in  the 
world.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion says,  by  the  Senate  and  Ro- 
man people,  A.D.  114.  On  the 
summit  formerly  stood  a  lofty 
statue  of  Trajan  lioldin^  in  his 
hand  a  gilded  globe.  This  glol)e 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
erected  a  statue  of  St.  Peter  upon 
the  column  in  place  of  that  of 
Trajan,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  ashes  of  the  em- 
peror rest  under  this  column. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  fiice, 
Titus,  or  Tmjan's  f  No  —  'tis  that  of  Time : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  dlsolace 
SeofHiig:  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crn»h  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes 

slept  sublime. 
Burled  In  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars.  Byron. 

Historic  figures  round  the  shaft  embost 
A«cend,  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost: 
BtlU  as  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator 

sees 
Groap  winding  after  group,  with  dream- 
like ease. 

Memorial  pillar!  *mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 

Preserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  sub- 
lime. — 

The  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of 
Kome, 

Whence  half  the  breathing  world  received 
its  doom.  Wordneorth. 

Trajan's  Forum.  See  Fobum  of 
Tkajan. 

Tramontana.     [Across  the  moun- 

t^inH.]    A  name  given  in  It^ly  to 

a  prevailing  north  wind,  which 

sweeps  over  the  Alps. 

A  chilling  tramontana  .  .  .  was  blow 
imr;  and  the  liarren,  rocky. desnlato  shore 
suggested  Norway  rather  than  Greece. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


Transfiguration,  The.  1.  A  paint* 
ing  by  Raphael  Sanzio(  1489-1520), 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  In 
Rome,  executed  for  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne  in  France.  It  is 
considered  the  first  picture  in  the 
world.  Raphael  was  engaged  in 
painting  this  picture  when  he 
was  seized  witti  his  last  illness, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  sus- 
pended over  his  body  as  he  lay 
in  state.  The  lower  part,  which 
he  left  unfinished,  was  completed 
by  his  pupil  Giulio  Romano.  It 
was  carried  to  Paris  in  1797,  but 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  picture  is  divided  into 
.  two  parts;  the  upper  part  repre- 
senting the  three  disciples  lying 
prostrate  upon  Mount  Tabor, 
while  above  them  is  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  glory  with  Moses  and 
Elijah  on  each  side.  The  lower 
part  represents  a  crowd  of  people 
Dearing  alone  a  boy  possessed 
with   an   evil    spirit.     The  two 

Karts  of  the  picture  are  united 
y  the  uplifted  look  and  appeal- 
ing gesture  of  some  of  the  figures 
in  the  crowd  below,  who  seem  to 
point  for  help  to  the  Saviour  on 
the  Mount.  This  picture  is  well 
known  through  the  engra\ing  by 
'    Raphael  Morghen  (1758-1833). 

4^  "All  ffreat  actions  have  been 
simple,  and  all  great  pictures  are.  The 
Tranijlguratioitt  by  Raphael,  is  an 
eminent  example  of  this  peculiar  merit. 
A  calm,  benignant  beauty  shines  over 
all  this  picture,  and  goes  directly  to 
the  heart.  It  seems  almost  to  call  voa 
by  name.  The  sweet  and  sublime  lace 
of  Jesus  is  beyond  praise,  yet  bow  it 
disappoints  all  florid  expectations! 
This  familiar,  simple,  horoe-speaking 
countenance  is  aa  if  one  should  meet  a 
friend.*'  Smerton. 

Glances  we  do  seem  to  find  of  that 
ethereal  Klory.  which  looks  on  us  In  its 
full  brlKhtness  fVom  the  Tran*Jiqttratiom 
or  Rafaelle,  flrom  the  Tempest  of  Shake- 
speare. Carlyle, 

The  real  value  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  T^ant- 
figurcUion,  is  as  slttns  of  power;  billows  or 
ripples  they  are  of  the  stream  or  tendency ; 
tokens  of  I  he  everlasting  etfort  to  produce, 
which  even  in  its  worst  estate  the  soul 
betrays.  Emerton. 

2.  A  picture  by  Hans  Holbein 
the  Elder  (d.  1524).  In  the  Gal- 
lery of  Augsburg,  Germany. 

Trappe»  Iia.    A  famous  monastery 
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near  Mortaf^ne  in  Normandy, 
France.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  rigid  asceticism  practised  by 
its  inmates  in  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  order.  The  abbey 
was  suppressed  in  1790  by  the 
National  Assembly,  but  the 
monks  were  afterwards  allowed 
to  return. 

Endowments,  fhculties,  enoagh  we 
have:  it  In  her  [Nature's]  wise  will  tuo 
that  no  faculty  imparted  to  us  shall  rust 
from  disuse;  the  miraculous  faculty  of 
8peech.  once  given,  becomes  not  more  a 
gift  than  a  necessity;  the  Tongue,  with 
or  without  much  meaning,  will  keep  in 
motion,  and  onlv  in  some  La  Trappe,  by 
unspeakable  self-restraint,  forbear  wag- 
ging. CarlyU. 

Trastevere.  [Lat.  Regio  Trangti- 
berinut  the  region  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.]  The  largest 
of  the  Rionit  or  quarters,  into 
which  modem  Rome  is  divided. 
It  extends  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Janiculum,  and  is  inhab- 
ited by  a  peculiar  and  in  many 
respects  a  distinct  race,  said  to 
be  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 


"In  Trastevere  there  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  but  abundance  of 
monuments  of  superstitions,  — churches 
ftill  of  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  con- 
vents ftiU  of  imprisoned  sinners,— 
plenty  of  houses,  but  few  inhabitants. 
These  inhabitants,  however,  boast  of 
being  descended  fh>m  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  look  on  the  upstart  race  on 
the  other  side  of  t^e  river  with  sove- 
reign contempt.'*  JScUon. 

Traunstein  Profile.  A  remark- 
able freak  of  nature  on  the  hill 
called  the  Traunstein,  near  Lam- 
bach  in  Austria. 


"  The  rough  back  of  the  moun- 
tain forms  the  exact  profile  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  as  if  regularly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  What  is  still  more 
singular,  it  is  said  to  be  a  correct  por- 
trait of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
The  landlord  said  it  was  immediately 
recognized  by  all  Frenchmen.'* 

Bayard  Taylor. 

VraTellers'  Club.  A  celebrated 
club  in  London,  founded  in  1815. 
According  to  one  of  the  rules  no 
person  can  be  considered  eligible 
to  the  Travellers'  Club  "  who  shall 
not  have  travelled  out  of  the 
British  Islands  to  a  distance  of 
at  least  500  miles  from  London  in 


a  direct  line."  The  present  clnbi 
house,  adioinikg  the  Athenaeum 
in  Pall  Mall,  was  buUt  in  1832 
from  designs  by  Barry. 

4^  **  Close  at  hand  Is  another  place, 
—  the  TravelUrn'  Ciub,  —  how  well  they 
know  bow  to  organize  comfort!  ** 

TeUne,  7Yan», 

Kot  a  cab  stands  yet  at  the  Traveilert^ 
whose  members,  noble  or  fashionable,  are 
probably  at  this  hour  in  their  dreaislng* 
gowns  of  brocade,  or  shawl  or  the  Orient, 
smoking  a  hookah  over  Balzac's  last  n»- 
mance.  IT.  P.  WUHm. 

Mot  to  know  Brown  was,  at  the  West 
End,  simply  to  be  unknown.  Brookes 
was  proud  of  him,  and  witliout  him  the 
Travellers  would  not  have  been  such  a 
Travellen  as  It  Is.  AiUhfmy  TroUape. 

To  call  a  hUl  aristocratic  seems  afllected 
or  absurd  ;  but  the  dUTerence  between 
these  hills  and  the  others  is  the  difference 
between  Newgate  Prison  and  the  "  TVove^ 
ten'  Club*'  for  hiaunce:  both  are  build- 
ings ;  but  the  one  stem,  dark,  and  coane; 
the  other  rich,  elegant,  and  festive. 

ThOiCkerav. 

Tre  Fontane.  [The  Three  Foun- 
tains.] A  locality  anciently  called 
Aqua  Salvias,  about  two  miles 
from  Rome,  outside  the  Ostian 
Gate,  where,  aocordins  to  the 
Church  tradition,  St.  Paul  was 
beheaded  by  the  sword. 

4gr  '*  In  all  the  melancholy  vicinity 
of  Rome,  there  is  not  a  more  melan- 
choly spot  than  the  Tre  Fontane.  A 
splendid  monastery,  rich  with  the  ofTer- 
ings  of  all  Christendom,  oDce  existed 
there.  The  ravages  of  the  malaria 
have  rendered  it  a  desert;  yet  there  Is 
a  sort  of  dead  beauty  about  the  place, 
something  hallowed,  as  well  aa  aadt 
which  seises  on  the  ftmoy.** 

Jfrt .  Janu90tu 

Treaty  Elm.  The  famous  tree  in 
the  environs  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  under  which  William 
Penn  negotiated  the  treaty  with 
the  Indian  chiefs,  of  which  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  '*  the  only  one 
ever  made  without  an  oath,  and 
the  only  one  never  broken."  The 
tree  is  no  longer  standing,  but  a 
monument  marks  its  place. 

Treaty  Stone.  An  object  of  curi- 
osity in  Limerick  (the  **  city  of  the 
violated  treaty  "),  Ireland*.  It  is 
the  stone  upon  which  the  cele- 
brated treaty-document  of  the 
3d  of  October,  1B91,  was  signed, 
whereby  Limerick  and  other  fort- 
resses in  the  hands  of  the  Iriak 
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were  surrendered,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  garrisons  shoula  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war,  anU  conveved  to 
France,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  cost 
of  the  British  Government,  and 
f^^nting  certain  privileges  and 
immunities  to  Roman  Catholics^ 


"  That  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  this  solemn  compact  were 
broken,  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  en- 
tertain a  douot;  and  it  ie  the  merest 
sophistry  to  contend  that  the  Idng  had 
no  power  to  ratify  the  bargain  he  had 
made  by  his  agents,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
hmd."  Mr.  and  Mr».  S,  C.  HaU, 

Fremont  Street.  A  well-known 
street  in  Boston,  Mass.  It  is 
called  after  the  original  name  of 
Boston,  Tremont,  which  was  giv- 
en to  the  city  on  account  of  the 
three  hills  on  which  it  is  built. 

Tremont  Temple.  A  well-known 
building  on  Tremont  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass^  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship on  Sundays,  and  at  other 
times  for  lectures,  public  meet- 
ings, and  various  gatherings. 

Trenc-le-mer.  The  flag-ship  of 
Richard  I.,  C(eur-<le-Lion  (1157- 
1199). 

Ah,  never  braver  bark  and  crew. 
Nor  bolder  flag,  a  foe  to  dare. 

Had  left  a  wake  on  ocean  blue 
Since  Lion-Heart  sailed  Trtne-i»-mer  ! 

H.  H.  BnmndL 

Trent,  The.  A  vessel,  under  com- 
mand of  Franklin,  sent,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Dorothea,  under 
Buchan,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1818. 

Trent,  The.  A  British  mail-steam- 
er, noted  as  being  the  vessel  from 
which  the  Confederate  emissa- 
ries. Mason  and  Slidell,  were 
forcibly  taken,  Nov.  8,  1861,  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
San  Jacinto. 

Treves.  See  Electobs  of  Treves, 
Castle  of  tub. 

Trevi,  Fountain  of.  See  Fontaka 
Di  Tbevi. 

Trianon.  See  Gbakd  Tbianom  and 
Petit  Tbiakok. 

Trianon  de  Poroelaine.  See 
Gbakd  Tbiakok. 


Tribune,  The.  A  name  given  to 
an  apartment  in  the  Uffizi  Palace 
in  Florence,  Italy,  appropriated 
to  works  of  art,  and  containing 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture  and  painting, 
such  as  the  Venus  de^  Medici, 
the  Dancing  Faun,  the  Fornarina, 
and  others.    See  Uffizi. 

Thev  then  led  us  into  a  large  (winare 
room,  in  the  middle  of  which  stoud  a  Cab- 
inet of  an  octangular  form,  so  atiomod 
and  fbmlsb'd  with  chr>'8tals,  sculntures, 
and  so  forth,  as  exceeds  any  description. 
This  cabinet  is  called  the  Tribuna^  and  in 
it  is  a  pearle  as  big  as  a  hazel  nuL 

John  Evelyn^  1644. 


"  With  feelings  of  high- wrought 
expectation,  we  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  ;  a  crimson,  octagonal  hall 
of  the  gallery  called  the  Tribune, 
-where,  bright  in  eternal  youth  and 
matchless  beauty,  *  stands  the  statue 
that  enchants  the  world.* "  £aton. 


**  The  Tribune^  that  noble  room 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world  for 
the  number  and  value  of  the  gems  it 
contains."  Bayard  Taylor. 

Tribute  Money.  A  picture  by 
Masaccio(Tommaso  Guidi)(1402?-» 

.  1443?).  In  the  church  of  S.  M. 
del  Carmine,  Florence,  Italy. 

Tribute  Money.  See  Chbist  with 
THE  Tribute  Money. 

Trient,  Gorges  du.  See  Gobobs 
Du  Tbiemt. 

Trifels.  A  castle  and  ruined  med- 
iaeval fortress  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Heidelberg,  Germanv, 
famous  as  the  place  where  Rich- 
ard CoRur  de  Lion  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  be- 
neath the  walls  of  which  the 
minstrel  Blondel,  by  his  song  and 
the  response  it  awakened,  dis- 
covered his  royal  master. 

Trimurti.  See  Elephanta,  Gavb- 
temples  of. 

Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  church  in 
Borne,  well  known  from  its  con- 
spicuous position  above  the  Piazza 
(U  Spagna.  It  contains  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross  oy  Volterra. 

1644,  22.  Feb.  I  went  to  Trinitd,  del 
Monte,  a  mnnnstenr  of  French,  n  noble 
Church,  built  by  Lewis  XI.  and  Chsrles 
VIII.;  the  ChapeUs  well  painted,  espe- 
cially that  by  Zuccsri,  Volterra,  and  the 
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e1o]nit«r  with  the  miracles  of  their  St. 
Francis  dl  Paalo  and  the  beads  of  tlic 
French  kiiiirs  .  .  This  convent,  so  emi- 
nently situated  on  Mons  Plncluit,  has  the 
Intire  prospect  of  Campus  JMartius.  aii<l 
has  a  faire  garden.  John  Evelyn. 


"  This  church,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Franciscan  monks,  suffered 
Beverely  fk'om  the  destructive  propen- 
sities of  the  French  soldiers  who  were 
quartered  in  the  adjoining  convent  dur- 
ing the  French  occupation  of  Borne  in 
the  first  revolution.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures were  destroved  or  Irreparablv  in- 
jured, and  the  building  Itselr  was  aoan- 
doned  and  closed  from  1798  to  1816, 
when  it  was  restored  bv  Louis  XVIII., 
after  the  designs  of  a  French  architect. 
The  old  pictures  which  had  disappeared 
were  replaced  by  new  ones,  painted  by 
students  x>f  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome ;  a  compensation  which  will  re- 
mind the  classical  reader  of  the  old 
Joke  of  Lucius  Mummius/*      Hillard, 


•From  the  height  of  Trinita 
de*  Monti,  the  bell-towers  and  the  dis- 
tant edifices  appear  like  the  effaced 
sketches  of  a  painter,  or  like  the  ine- 
qualities of  a  seacoast  dimly  discerned 
from  the  deck  of  an  anchored  vessel. 
Rome  is  asleep  in  the  midst  of  these 
ruins."  Chateaubriand^  Trant, 


**  Ascending  the  Spanish  Stairs, 
we  behold  the  church  TrinlUt  del  Mon-* 
ti:  a  crowd  of  strangers  flock  here 
every  Sunday  morning  to  hear  the  sing- 
ing and  music  of  the  holy  sisters.  It 
seems  to  be  the  weeulng  of  angels  dis- 
solved in  harmony." 

Hans  ChrittUan  Anderten. 

•  A  convent  like  the  TrinitA  eld  Monte 
with  thi^  air  of  a  closed  fortress,  a  foun- 
tain like  that  of  Trevi,  a  palace  massive 
and  monumental  like  those  of  the  Corso 
and  of  the  great  square  of  Venice,  denote 
beings  and  tastes  not  of  the  ordinary 
stamp  Taine.  Tnuu. 

I*rinltik,  Fonte  88.  See  Ponte  SS. 
Trinita. 

Trinity,  La.  This  church  in  Paris 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  modern 
Renaissance  style.  It  is  in  the 
Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Trinity,  The.  A  large  altar-piece 
representing  the  Trinity  between 
tlie  Virgin  and  the  Baptist,  by 
Jean  Bellegambe,  the  Flemish 
painter.  It  was  originallv  placed 
(1511-1519)  on  the  high  altar  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Auchin,  but 
is  now  in  the  satTisty  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Douai,  France. 

Trinity,  The.  A  wood-cut  bv  Al- 
bert Diirer  (1471-1628),  the  "Ger- 


man painter  and  engraver.  "  A 
well-known  and  grand  composi- 
tion." 

Trinity,  The.  *  A  picture  by  Roarer 
van  der  Weyden  (d.  1464),  the 
Flemish  painter,  and  one  of  his 
later  works.  It  is  now  in  the 
Stadel  Institute  at  FranJcIortpon- 
the-Main,  Germany. 

Trinity,  Adoration  of  the.  Sea 
Adoration  of  thb  Trinity. 

Trinity  Church.  A  noted  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  in  New  York,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  a  stee- 
ple 284  feet  in  height.  It  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  wealthiest  church 
m  America  (the  societv  is  .<taid  to 
be  worth  over  $10,OdO,000) ;  its 
revenues  accruing  from  a  larce 
tract  of  land  on  Manhattan  i^ 
land,  given  to  it  bv  Queen  Anne 
in  1705.  Trinity  Church  is  situ- 
ated on  Broadway,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  Battery.  Its 
lofty  spire,  284  feet  high,  is  a  pop- 
ular pmce  of  ascent  wt  the  sake 
of  the  magnificent  view  over  the 
city  and  surroundings.  The  first 
clmrch  on  the  present  site  was 
built  in  1696.  In  the  graveyard 
are  buried  a  number  of  noted 
men,  among  others  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Trinity  Church.  A  fine  modern 
clmrch  iu  Boston,  Mass. 

Trinity  College.  A  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Established  in  l&l«i. 
Also  well-known  instirutionii  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  founded  in  15!*!, 
and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  founded 
in  1823. 

Trinity  House.  A  public  bnildinic 
on  the  north  side  of  Tower  Hill, 
in  London,  erected  in  1793  for  the 
ancient  guild  or  fraternity  of  mar- 
iners, established  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  science  of  navi- 
gation, etc.  The  ofiirc  of  Master 
of  the  Corporation  has  been  at 
various  times  held  by  princes  and 
statesmen.  The  Corporation  has 
in  cliarge  the  light-houses,  licens- 
ing of  pilots,  etc.  Its  arms  are  a 
cross  lietween  four  ships  under 
sail.  It  was  founded  by  charter 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  document 
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opening  with  the  statement  that 
"  Out  of  the  sincere  and  comnlete 
love  and  devotion  whicli  we  nave 
for  the  very  glorious  and  indivisi- 
ble Trinity,  and  also  for  Saint 
Clement  the  Confessor,  His  Maj- 
esty grants  and  gives  license  for 
the  establishment  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  peri)etual  brotherhood,  to 
certain  of  his  subjeots  and  their 
associates."  The  general  over- 
sight of  the  mercnant  marine 
(and  of  the  royal  fleet,  under  cer- 
tain conditions)  wad  given  to 
them  by  charters  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
Charles  U.,  and  James  II. 

Vriomphe,  Aro  de.  See  Abo  de 
l'Etoiub. 

Triumph  of  Death.  A  celebrated 
fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa, 
Italy,  usually  ascribed  to  Andrea 
di  Cione,  called  Orcagna(d.  1389); 
though  recently  some  have 
claimed  the  authorship  of  it  for 
the  Sienese  brothers  Giovanni 
and  Pietro  Lorenzetti. 

Triumph  of  Oalatea.  See  Gala- 
tea. 

Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts. 
See  Influkncb  of  Chbistiamity 

IN  THE  AkTS. 

Triumph  of  Riches.  A  large  pic- 
ture in  distemper  bv  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Younger  (14$)S-1M3),  the 
German  painter,  executed  at  the 
request  of  the  company  of  Ger- 
man merchants  in  London. 
There  was  also  a  companion  pic- 
ture, the  *'  Triumph  of  Poverty," 
both  of  which  were  gnreatly  ad- 
mired, and  by  some  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  works  of  Raphael. 
Their  subsequent  history  cannot 
be  traced  later  than  tlie  year 
1616,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
may  have  perished  in  the  fire  at 
Whitehall  in  m^. 

Triumph  of  the  Church.  See 
Fount  of  Salvation: 

Triumph  of  Trajan.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Anton  Rafael  Mengs 
(1728-1779).    In  Madrid,  Spain. 

Triumphal  March  of  Alexander. 
A  work  of  sculpture  executed  by 


Albert  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (177(^ 
1844)  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Triumphs  of  Julius  CaBsar,  A 
series  of  nine  colored  designs  by 

Andrea  Mantegna(l431-ld0(i)»  the 
Italian  painter,  representing  the 
different  parts  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umphal procession.  They  were 
execntedf  as  decorations  for  the 
theatre  at  Mantua,  Italy.  They 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court,  Eng- 
land. 

Trocad^ro.  This  elevation,  oppo- 
site the  Champ  de  Mars,  Pans,  is 
a  popular  resort  of  the  bovr* 
ffeoisie  on  Sundays.  From  its 
top  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  o\>- 
tamed.  It  was  so  called  from  a 
French  victory  in  Spain. 

Trois  Frdres  Proren^aux.    [The 

Three  Brothers  of  Provence.  J     A 

celebrated   restaurant   in  Paris, 

France. 

—  O  hoys — that  were — actual  papas  and 
possible  f;rand|)»pas— Roiiio  of  you  with 
crowns  like  billiard-balls— some  In  locks 
of  sable  sllverrd.and  sonio  of  silver  sitblod 
—do  you  remember,  as  you  doze  over  this, 
those  after-dinners  at  the  7Vt>t«  Freres^ 
when  the  Scotch-plalded  Rnuff-box  wont 
round,  and  the  dry  Luiidy-Foot  tickled  Its 
way  along  into  our  happy  seiisorU  ? 

Jiolme$. 

Here  we  are.  however,  at  the  Ttois 
Friret;  and  there  |j«k»«  my  unconwious 
model  dcllberatclv  up  sinirB.  We'll  follow 
him,  and  double  hiR  orders;  and.  if  we  dine 
not  well,  there  Is  no  eating  In  Kmnce. 

N.  P.  muii. 

One  does  not  dine  at  the  Troit  Frbrtt 
without  contnicting  a  tend«.rnvM  for  the 
very  name  of  Burgundy.        If.  P.  WiUi$, 

Tr6ne,  Barridre  du.  See  Ba&- 
Kj^uiE  DU  TrOne. 

Tr6ne,  Place  du.  See  Place  du 
Tkone. 

Trophonius'  Cave.  See  Cave  of 
Tkophomius. 

Trou  de  Han.  [The  Hole  of  Han.] 
A  singular  cavern  in  the  region 
of  the  Ardennes,  in  Belgium. 

Troy  House.  A  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  near  Monmouth, 
England. 

True  Cross.  See  Cboss,  Thb 
Tkue. 

TrumbuU,  Fort.    See  Fort  Tbum* 

BULL. 
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Trustees  of  the  Sta&lhof.  A 
well-known  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt van  Ryn  (1(j06-1(j69).  In 
the  Gallery  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 

Tuckerman's  Bavine.  A  tre- 
mendous gulf  in  the  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  in  the  southerly  side  of  Mount 
Washington,  and  receives  its 
name  from  Edward  Tuckerman, 
an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the 
White  Hills.  It  contains  nearly 
every  year  a  beautiful  *'Snow 
Arch,"  or  cave  of  snow,  which 
does  not  disappear  until  the  last 
of  August. 

Tufts  College.  This  institution 
at  Medford,  Mass.,  under  the  care 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  was 
founded  in  1862. 

Tuileries,  The.  A  royal  palace 
of  France,  now  destroyed.  It 
was  commenced  in  1564,  as  a  resi- 
dence for  Catherine  de'  Medicis, 
and  was  completed  by  Henry 
IV.  After  the  restoration  it  was 
habitually  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family.  It  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Seine;  and 
on  the  spot  where  it  stood  were 
formerly  tile-fields,  whence  the 
name  is  derived,  the  word  Tuile- 
rie  signifying  a  tile-kiln.  These 
fields  were  converted  into  gardens 
in  1665,  containing  about  (^  acres, 
beautifully  laid  out,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  trees,  and  statuary, 
open  to  the  public,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  the  people.  This 
palace  was  sacked  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary mob  of  1792,  and  was 
again  attacked  and  taken  in  the 
insurrection  of  1830,  and  in  that 
of  1848.  It  was  partially  burned 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Commune, 
prior  to  the  entrance  into  the  city 
of  the  German  army  in  Mav, 
1871,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

Truly,  this  Mine  world  may  be  aeen  in 
Mo8sgi»'l  and  Tarboltoii.  If  we  look  well, 
as  clearly  ms  St  ever  came  to  li^ht  In  Cri»ck- 
lord's,  or  the  Tuileries  itself.  Carlyle. 

In  the  Ch&teau  of  the  Tuileriet,  for  In- 
stance. I  pt'rcoivethe  Mmc  jumble  of  con- 
trarieties that  marks  the  French  character; 
the  same  whimiilcal  mixture  of  the  threat 
and  the  little,  the  splendid  and  the  paltry, 
the  sublime  and  Uie  grotesque.       Irvinff. 


A  snfttfn*  tobaclrer  ez  proad  ez  yon  plean 
On  Victurjf 's  bes*  carpets,  orloafln*  ateaM 
In  the   TooVria  front-parlor,  discussin' 

aflhirs 
With  our  heels  on  the  backs  o*  Napoleon's 

new  chairs. 

Lowell,  Biglo»  Papers, 

An'  tumin*  qnlte  faint  in  the  midst  of  his 

fooleries. 
Sneaks  down  stairs  to  bolt  tbe  fhont-door 
o'  the  Tbotervs. 

ImetU^  Bigbm  Paptn. 

The  Henrlade.  an  we  see  it  completed, 

is  a  polished,  sqnare-buill  Tuileriet;  IJani- 

let  Is  a  mysterious  star-paved  Valhalla, 

and  dwelHiig  of  the  gods.  Oar(y<a 

—Ah,  the  old  ntUeriea 
Is  pulling  Its  high  cap  down  on  Its  erea, 
Confounded,    conscience  -  atrlckcn,    and 

amazed 
By  the  apparition  of  a  new  fhlr  ftee 
In  those  devouring  mirron. 

Jfiv.  BtWKftt§m 

Ko  honse,  though  It  were  the  Tmlnies 
or  the  Escurlal,  Is  good  for  ai^  thing  « iih- 
out  a  master.  Bmentnu 

To  me.  tbe  Prado  la  an  Inexban-tlble 
eonrce  of  amusement.  In  tbe  first  niace, 
it  Is  In  itself  the  finest  public  walk  fbave 
ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  any  city,  not 
excepting  either  tbe  Ttnieries  or  ibe  C'hl- 
aja.  Qeorge  Tietnor. 

I  finished  this  day  with  a  walk  In  the 
great  garden  of  the  ThmllerieSn  which  Is 
rarely  contrived  for  privacy,  sliade.  vr 
company,  by  groves,  plantatlooa  of  tall 
trees,  especially  that  in  the  middle  being 
of  elmes,  another  of  mulberya.  .  .  .  From 
a  terrace  in  this  place  we  saw  ao  many 
Coaches  as  one  would  hardly  think  could 
be  maintained  in  the  whole  Cltty,  going, 
late  as  it  was  In  the  year,  towards  the 
Course,  which  is  a  place  adjovning.  of  near 
an  English  mile  long,  planted  with  4  rows 
of  trees. 

Mm  Evelyn^  Diarv,  1644,  Ptb.  4. 

Tullamore  Park.  The  seat  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Roden,  near  Newcastle, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland. 

Tullian  Prison.  See  Mamebtinb 
Prisons. 

Tullius.    See  Aogeb  of  Sebvius 

TULLIUS. 

Tiilp,  Nicholas,  and  his  pnpila. 
See  Anatomical  Lsctdkb. 

Tun  of  Heidelberg.  This  huge 
reservoir  is  in  a  cellar  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Heidelberg,  which,  "  next 
to  the  Alliambra  of  Granada," 
says  Longfellow,  "is  the  most 
magnificent  ruin  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  The  original  tun  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1581),  and  finished 
in  1591;  it  held  528  hogsheads  of 
wine.  The  present  tun  was  made 
in  1751.  Jt  is  of  copper,  bound 
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with  iron  hoops,  and  is  36  feet 
/ong  by  24  in  height.  Its  capa- 
city is  49,000  gallons,  or  283,000 
bottles.  For  nearly  20  years  it 
-was  kept  full  of  the  best  Rhenish 
wine,  and  its  annual  replenish- 
ment at  the  time  of  vintage  was 
celebrated  by  dances  on  the  plat- 
form that  covered  the  top.  X^ot- 
withstanding  its  large  propor- 
tions, it  is  much  smaller  than 
some  of  the  beer-vats  of  the  Brit- 
ish brewers,  one  of  which,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins  of  London,  holds 
108,000  gallons,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Tun  of  Hei- 
delberg. 


"  It  is  M  high  as  a  common  two- 
story  bouse;  on  the  top  Is  a  platform 
upon  which  people  used  to  dance  after 
It  was  filled,  to  which  one  ascends  by 
two  flights  of  steps.  I  forget  exactly 
bow  many  casks  It  holds,  but  I  believe 
800.    It  has  been  empty  for  60  years.*' 

Bayard  Tai/lor. 

Tbe  kitchen  was  crowded  wltb  good 
cheer;  the  cellars  bad  yielded  up  whole 
oceans  of  Xhein-fpein  Atia  Feme-vein ;  and 
even  the  great  Heidelberg  tim  had  been 
laJd  under  contribution.  Irving. 

Tunnel,  The.  See  Thames  Tun- 
nel. 

Tuolumne  Orove.  A  noted  group 
of  mammoth  trees  in  the  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  California,  24  in  num- 
ber, the  largest  being  36  feet  in 
diameter.  See  Galavebas  and 
also  Mariposa. 

Turk's  Head.  Several  coffee- 
houses in  London  have  borne 
this  name.  One  situated  in 
Change  Alley  was  opened  about 
1662.  Another  house  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Strand  was  frequent- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bos  well. 
In  Soho  was  a  Turk's  Head,  at 
which  the  Literary  Club  was 
founded.  The  Rota  Club  met  at 
another  house  of  this  name  in 
Westminster. 


' "  We  concluded  the  day  at  the 
Turk*9  Head  Coffee-house  [Strandj 
very  socially.**  BoswelL 


••  At  this  time  of  year  the  Society 
of  tbe  Turk**  Head  [Soho]  ciin  no  lon^^er 
be  addressed  as  a  curponile  body,  and 
most  of  the  individual  members  are 
probably  dispersed:  Adatlu  timiih,  iu 


Scotland ;  Burke  In  the  shades  of  Bes- 
consfield ;  Fox,  the  Lord  or  the  devil 
knows  where.** 

Oibbofif  Augitsit  1777. 

4^ "  Ah  I  I  would  have  liked  a 
night  at  the  Turk's  Head,  even  though 
bad  news  had  arrived  from  the  colo- 
nies, and  Doctor  Johnson  was  growl- 
ing against  the  rebels,  to  have  sat  with 
him  and  Qoldy;  and  to  have  heard 
Burke  —  the  finest  talker  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  had  Chirrick  flashing  In 
with  a  story  firom  bis  theatre  I  ** 

Thackeray, 

Turk's  Head  Club.  A  club  found- 
ed by  Eklmund  Burke,  in  connec- 
tion with  Johnson  and  Reynolds 
in  1763,  at  the  "Turk's  Mead" 
in  Gersird  Street,  London.  The 
chief  men  of  the  dav  belonged  to 
it.   Also  called  the  Literary  C lub. 


••  •  I  believe  Mr.  Fox  will  allow 
me  to  say,*  remarked  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  *  that  the  honor  of  being  elect- 
ed into  tbe  Turk's  Head  Club  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  being  the  representa- 
tive of  Westminster  or  Surrey.*  ** 

Fonttr, 

Turner's  Gktp.  A  pass  in  the 
South  Mountain  about  Ave  miles 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  It  was 
the  scene  ctf  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  National  and  Confed- 
erate troops  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

TuBoaloosa,  The.  A  Confederate 
privateer  in  the  War  of  the  Be- 
oellion.  She  was  originally  a 
United  States  trading  vessel, 
named  the  Conrad^  which  had 
been  captured  by  Capt.  Raphael 
Semmes  in  the  Alabama, 

Tuahielaw  Castle.  An  old  mediae- 
val mansion,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Ettrick,  in  Scotland,  once 
the  finest  castle  in  that  region. 

TuBsaud,  Mme.,  Wax  Works  of. 
See  Madame  Tcjssaud's  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Twa  Brigs  [of  Ayr].  Two  bridges 
across  the  river  Ayr  in  Scotland, 
connecting  the  town  of  Ayr  with 
its  suburbs,  and  immortalized  by 
Burns  in  his  famous  metrical  dia- 
logue, the  "  Twa  Brigs  of  Ayr." 

Twelve  Apostles.  Figures  exe- 
cuted in   chiaroscuro,  after  de 
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signs  by  Baphael,  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  Vatican,  Rome.  Some 
of  tliem  were  destroyed  by  alter- 
ations in  tlie  apartment,  and  oth- 
ers have  been  repainted. 

Twelve  Apostles.  See  Boss,  The. 

Two  Ambassadors,  The.  Apicture 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 
(1498-154;)),  the  German  painter, 
and  considered  one  of  his  most 
Imnortant  works.  It  is  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Radnor  at 
Longford  Castle,  England. 

Two  Boxers.  A  well-known  statue 
by  Antonio  Canova  (1767-1822). 
In  the  Vatican,  Rome. 


'*•  The  Two  Boxen  are  carefully 
executed  in  aaatomicul  details,  but 
they  are  wanting  in  refinenaent.  .  .  . 
A  Greek  sculptor  in  executing  a  statue 
of  an  athlete  would  have  made  him 
first  a  man,  and  secondly  an  athlete. 
But  in  Canova's  Boxers  we  see  only 
an  accurate  transcript  of  brute  animal 
force."  ffiUard. 

290.    Bee  Alabama,  The. 

Two  Misers.  A  eel  ebrated  picture 
by  Quentin  Massys  (1466-1530), 
the  Flemish  painter.  It  is  now  in 
Windsor  Castle,  England. 

Two  Philosophers.  A  picture  so 
called,  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
(1606-1669),  the  Dutch  painter. 
Now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Tyburn.  An  ancient  place  of  exe- 
cution for  felons  in  London,  used 
for  this  purpose  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  brook  called 
Tyburn,  which  flowed  into  the 
Thames.  The  bodies  of  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Bradsbaw,  were 
exposed  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  30, 1661. 
The  last  execution  here  took 
place  Nov.  7,  1783.  Tyburn  road 
IS  the  modem  Oxford  Street. 
The  criminals  were  carried,  "thief 
and  parson  in  a  Tyburn  cart,'* 
from  Wewgate.  The  famous  tri- 
angle on  three  legs,  where  the 
executions  took  place,  was  known 
as  the  •'  Tyburn  Tree,"  and  some- 
times as  the  "Three-Legged 
Mare."    See  Tyburnia. 


__     "The  manor  of  Tyburn    was 
formerly   held   by   Richard    Jaquett, 


where  felons  were  for  a  long  time  exe. 

cuted;   from   whence   we   have  Jack 

Ketch." 

A  writer  in  *'  NoU9and  Queri^M,"  quot- 
ing frwn  UoudC%  MH.  CoUectumM 
in  the  Britieh  Muteum. 

If.  In  calculathig  the  numbers  of  tbe 
people,  we  take  \\\  the  mulUtodea  tbat 
emigrate  to  the  plnntaUons,  from  wbenoe 
thev  never  return,  those  that  die  at  aea 
and  make  their  exit  at  Tifbwm^  tofrether 
with  the  consumption  of  the  prenent  '«rar 
by  sea  and  land,  in  the  Atlantic,  Uediter- 
mnean,  ...  we  may  Caiily  »tste  the  loss 
of  men  during  the  war  at  100.000. 

Goidsmith  (17«2). 

Cloaks  and  fur^pellsses  avan  little 
agamst  the  Jannary*cold;  "time  and 
hours  "  are,  once  more,  the  oaly  hope : 
but  lo,  at  the  tenth  mile,  this  J^urm- 
coach  breaks  down  1  Cari^le. 

The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints 
which  the  world  has  written,  and  then 
worshipped,  are  documents  of  character. 
The  ai;es  have  exulted  in  the  mannera  vt 
a  youth  who  owed  oolbing  to  fortune,  and 
who  was  iianged  at  the  Jytum  of^hi'*  na- 
tion. 


Tyburn-Tree.  The  name  giren 
to  the  famous  gibbet  erected  in 
Tyburn,  from  which  so  many- 
memorable  executions  hare  tak- 
en place.     See  Titbubk  and  T 

BURMA. 

Tybumia.  The  Latinized  name 
given  to  a  district  of  London, 
once  occupied  by  the  Tyburn,  or 

f'lace  of  execution  for  criminals, 
t  is  now  one  of  the  most  reputa- 
ble quarters  of  the  city.  It  has 
been  built  up  between  1839  and 
1850.    See  Tyburn. 


*'  How  the  times  have  changed  I 
On  the  spot  where  Tom  Idle  made  bis 
exit  from  ihls  wicked  world,  and  where 
you  see  the  hangman  smoking  his  pipe 
as  he  reclines  on  the  gibbet,  and  views 
the  hills  of  Harrow  or  Hampstead  be> 
yond,  —  a  splendid  marble  arch,  a  vast 
and  modem  city, — the  abodes  of  wesdib 
and  comfort,  the  elegant,  the  proaper- 
ous,  the  polite  7)flntmia  rises,  the  nnoai 
respectable  district  in  the  habitable 
globe ! "  Thackeray. 

That  is  a  source  of  prospective  pleasare 
in  utiich  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia  and 
Tybumia  cannot  indulge.  Eastlake. 

Tyropceon.  A  valley  in  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  but  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
generally  understood  as  being 
Uie  region  which  extended  around 
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two  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  sepa- 
latine  it  from  Akra  on  the  north, 
and  Moriah  and  Ophel  on  the 
east. 

Tzar  KolokoL    See  Ehpebob  of 

Tsarsko  Selo.  A  celebrated  sum- 
mer palace  and  park  of  the  Em- 
peror of  BuBsia,  at  a  town  of  the 


same  name  near  St.  Petersbuig. 
The  grounds  are  said  to  be  18 
miles  in  circumference,  and  are  at 
all  times  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  favorite  pleasure-resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital.    The 

Silace  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
reat  in  1710,  was  destroyed  by- 
fire  in  1822,  but  has  been  rebuilt 
with  great  splendor. 
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[The  Offices.]    A  public  edi- 
fice in  F: 


0ffizi. 

'lorence,  Italy,  erected  by 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  (1389-1464),  and 
containing  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  collections  of  art 
in  the  world.  It  is  connected  b^ 
a  covered  passage  with  the  Pitti 
Palace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Arno.    See  Tribune. 


"  Perhaps  It  is  the  picturesqae 

variety  of  the  Uffizi  —  the  combinatiOD 
of  paintiDKt  sculpture,  gems,  and 
bronzes  —  that  makes  the  charm.  The 
Tribune,  too.  Is  the  richest  room  in  all. 
the  world,  a  heart  that  draws  all  bearta 
to  It.**  ndwihor^e. 


**  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  Uf- 
fizi Gallery  this  morning,  and  found 
that  the  Venus  is  one  of  the  things  the 
charm  of  which  does  not  diminish  on 
better  acquaintance."  Hawthorne, 

The  Transfiguration,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
what  are  as  transcendent  as  these,  are  on 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  the  f^zi,  or  the 
Louvre,  wbeie  every  footman  may  see 
them.  Emenon, 

Uffbrooke  House.  A  noble  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford, 
near  Chudleigh,  England. 

Ugolino's  Tower.  See  Toabb  dei/- 
LA  Fame. 

Ulm  Minster.  At  Ulm  in  Wur- 
temberg.  One  of  the  finest  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Germany,  begun  in 
1377.  Its  tower  is  over  3U0  feet 
in  height. 

Ultima  Thule.  [The  most  remote 
Tliule.']  A  name  applied  by  the 
Latin  poets,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  to  the  island 
of  Thule,  the  situation  and  exist- 
ence of  which  are  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity.  The  first 
mention  of  such  a  northern  island 
is  by  a  traveller  from  Massilia 
(Marseilles)  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  who  claimed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  spot,  some  six  days' 
journey  from  Britain,  where  na- 
ture had  put  a  bar  to  all  further 


progress,  since  there  wasnoloi^ 
er  either  water  or  land  or  air, 
but  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements, 
through  which  no  passage  could 
be  made.  According  to  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  this  island  reached  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  within  a  day's 
iouruey  of  an  ever-frozen  seiL 
Many  articles  have  been  written 
upon  the  subject  of  Uiis  aemi-Cab- 
utotis  island.  The  south-west 
coast  of  Norway  has  been  fixed 
upon  by  some  as  its  probable 
location.  Maltebnm  thinks  that 
Jutland  was  meant.  Others,  and 
the  majority,  give  the  preference 
to  the  Shetland  Isles.  The  phrase 
ultima  Tkule  is  now  commonly 
and  poetically  applied  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  any  journey,  un- 
dertaking, or  pursuit.  A  little 
volume  by  Longfellow  has  recent- 
ly appeared  under  the  title  of 
•^Ultima  Thule." 

This  [the  Rock  of  Ahooseer]  Is  the  (Tfti- 
ma  Thuie  of  Egyptian  travellon*, 

Murrap'M  HamdbooL 

Ulysses  and  Nausicaa.  A^icture 
by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 
In  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemna. 
A  picture  by  Joseph  Mai  lord 
William  Turner  (in5-1851),  the 
English  lajidscape-painter,  and 
regarded  one  of  nis  best  works. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

"  Ulysses  is  on  the  poop  [of  a 


gilded  galley]  with  handa  apllfled, 
shouting  derisively  to  the  blinded  giant, 
while  his  companions,  thickly  cliia- 
tered  on  mast  and  yard,  unfurl  in  baste 
the  vast  sails,  and  one  by  one  the  red 
oars  are  thrust  forth  fh>m  the  Tcaaeili 
burnished  sides,  ready  to  sweep  away 
from  the  inhospitable  shore,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  missile*  the  monster 
may  hurl  after  them.'*  JUdQra9u 

Ulysses,  Return  of.  A  picture  by 
Francesco  Primaticcio(  1490-1670), 
the  pupil  of  Raphael.  -Now  at 
Castle  Howard,  England. 
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0ndercliff.  A  romantic  gpot  and 
natural  curiosity  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  near  Ventnor. 

j|^  "  A  strip  of  land  some  six  miles 
long  by  a  half  mile  wide,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  slipped  down  toward 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  Jumble  of  rocks, 
overturned  and  broken  mounds  of 
earth,  deep  hollows,  and  numerous 
springs,  forming  falls  of  water,  collect- 
ing into  pools,  and  hurrying  toward 
the  sea.*'  M.  Simotid. 

The  moonbeam  sleeps  on  UnderelyU^f 
The  sea  is  lolled  and  calm^ 

The  honey-bee  has  left  the  rose. 
The  Illy  lies  in  balm. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Undine.  An  admired  picture  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Bead  (1822- 
1872). 

Union  Club.  A  club  in  London 
composed  chiefly  of  politicians, 
merchants,  professional  men, 
and,  according  to  James  Smith, 
of  "gentlemen  at  large."  The 
club-nouse,  Trafalgar  Square, 
was  built  in  1824.  The  Union 
Club  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  cui8iiie.  Also  an  association 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  having  a  house 
on  Park  Street. 

Union  College  (University).  An 
old  and  well-endowed  institution 
at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  It  was 
founded  in  1795  by  a  union  of 
several  religious  denominations, 
from  which  circumstance  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Union  League  House.  A  noble 
building,  with  a  fine  interior, 
on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  occupied  by  the  Union 
League,  an  organization  formed 
in  1862  for  patnotic  purposes.  It 
has  a  large  number  of  members. 

Union    Square.     A    well-known 

?ublic  park  in  the  city  of  New 
^ork,  surrounded  with  fine  ho- 
tels and  shops,  with  statues  of 
Washington  and  of  Lincoln. 

United  Service  Club.  This  club 
in  London  was  formed  in  1816, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
modern  clubs.  It  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  present  building,  in  Pall 
Mall,  was  built  in  1826.  The 
United  Service  Club  is  for  officers 


of  rank  not  lower  than  major  in 
the  army  and  commander  in  the 
na\'y;  and  the  club-house  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-managed 
and  most  commodious  in  lK>n- 
don.    See  Juniob  United  Seb- 

VICS  CliUB. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  OoTemmenta 
who  looks  on  these  two  sentries  st  the 
Horse -Onards  and  our  IhnUd  '  Serviee 
Clubt  I  CarlyU. 

United  Servioe  Museum.  The 
museum  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  London,  founded  in 
1830,  containing  models  of  ships 
and  weapons,  and  specimens  of 
naval  ana  military  uniforms. 

United  States.  A  frigate  of  the 
United  States  navy,  launched  at 
Philadelphia  in  1797.  Before  the 
war  of  1812  she  went  by  the  nick% 
name  of  the  Old  Wagon,  on  ac- 
count of  her  poor  sauing  qusdi- 
ties;  but  these  were  subsequently 
so  much  improved  that  she  was 
able  to  cliase,  overtake,  and  cap- 
ture the  British  frigate  Macedo- 
niaiit  which  she  brought  into  port 
as  a  prize  in  1812. 

United  States  Bank.  An  impos- 
ing marble  structure  on  Chestnut 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  built  in 
1824  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  It  is  now  used  as  a  cus- 
tom-house. 


,_  "  Looking  out  of  my  chamber 
window,  before  going  to  bed,  I  saw,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wav,  a  hand- 
some building,  of  white  marble,  which 
had  a  mournfiil,  ghost-like  aspect, 
dreary  to  behold.  I  attributed  this  to 
the  sombre  influence  of  the  night,  and 
on  rising  in  the  morning  looked  out 
again,  expecting  to  see  its  steps  and 
portico  thronged  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple passing  in  and  out.  The  door  was 
still  light  shut,  however  ;  the  same 
cold,  cheerless  air  prevailed;  and  the 
building  looked  as  if  the  marble  statue 
of  Don  Guzman  could  alone  have  any 
business  to  transact  within  its  gloomy 
walls-  I  hastened  to  inquire  its  name 
and  purpose,  and  then  my  surprise 
vanisned.  It  was  the  tomb  of  many 
fortunes ;  the  Great  Catacomb  of 
investment ;  the  memorable  United 
States  Bank.  The  stoppage  of  this 
bank,  with  all  its  ruinous  consequences, 
had  cast  (um  I  was  told  on  every  side) 
a  gloom  on  Philadelphia,  under  the 
depressing  effect  of  which  it  vet  la- 
bored.'*      JHckent  (American  Ifoles). 
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United  States  Military  Academy. 
A  national  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  in  academic 
and  military  studies,  at  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
It  opened  in  1812.  The  buildings 
are  fine  structures  of  stone.  A 
library,  observatory,  and  mu- 
seum are  connected  with  the 
academy.  Each  congressional 
district  is  entitled  to  send  annu- 
ally one  youn^  man  to  this 
school.  [Familiarly  known  as 
West  Point.] 

United  States  Naval  Academy. 
A  national  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  midshipmen,  founded  in 
18%,  situated  m  Annapolis,  Md. 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  school  was  transferred  to 
Newport,  R.I. 

UniTersity  Club.  A  London  club, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East, 
founded  in  1824,  chiefly  composed 
of  members  of  Parliament  who 
have  been  educated  at  some  uni- 
versity, several  judges,  and  a 
number  of  clergymen. 

University  College.  A  proprie- 
tary institution  in  London,  for 
the  "  general  advancement  of  lit- 
erature and  science,"  built  in 
1827-28.  It  contains  the  Flax- 
man  Museum,  in  which  are  mod- 
els of  the  chief  works  of  John 
Flaxman. 

University  of  London.  See  Lon- 
Don  University. 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  A  fine  building  of  marble 
in  New  York,  the  seat  of  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1831.  It  has 
numerous  professors  and  stu- 
dents. 

University  of  Vermont.     An  in- 


stitution of  learning  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  founded  in  1791. 

Unspunnen  Castle.  A  ruined  feu- 
dal mansion  in  Switzerland,  near 
Interlaken,  where  Byron's  Man- 
fred is  reputed  to  have  lived. 

U'nter  den  Iilnden.  [Under  the 
Lindens.]  A  noted  street  in  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  extending  from  the 
royal  palace  to  the  Brandenburg 
gate.  It  is  adorned  with  four 
rows  of  lime-trees,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  many  fine  buildings. 

Urbino  Palace.  A  ipand  and 
stately  palace  in  Urbino,  Italy, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino,  now  unused  and  fallen 
into  neglect,  but  still  containing 
many  interesting  remains  of  art. 

Urdos.  An  extraordinary  fortifi- 
cation in  southern  France,  not 
far  from  Pau.  It  is  excavated  in 
a  rock,  rising  in  successive  stages 
to  a  height  of  000  feet.  It  was  10 
years  in  constructing,  and  la  c^^ 
pable  of  holding  SfiOb  men. 

Uriel  in  the  Sun.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (1779-1813), 
the  American  painter.  Now  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland. 


**  I  have  never  eeen  Uriel  repr^ 
Bcnted  by  name,  or  alone,  in  any  eacred 
edifice.  In  the  picture  of  Uriel  painted 
by  Allston,  he  la  the  '  Regent  of  the 
San,'  described  by  Milton ;  not  a  aacnrd 
or  scriptural  personage.** 

JTrs.  aAniKaon. 

Urquhart  Castle.  A  ruined  castle 
in  Scotland,  near  Inverness.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  clan  Grant. 

Urr»  Moot  of.    See  Moot  of  U&b. 
Ursula,  St.    See  St.  Ub8Ui.a  and 
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Val  d'Amo.  [Vale  of  the  Arno.l 
In  Tuscany,  Italy.  It  U  renowned 
for  its  beauty  and  its  poetic  asso- 
ciations. 

A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Amo*t  vale, 
Aiid  the  AIhambra*s  balla  are  but  a  trav- 
eller's tale.  Whittier. 

Val  de  Oraoe.  1.  An  extensive 
military  hospital  in  Paris.  Here 
was  formerly  a  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns. 

2.  A  church  in  Paris,  built  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  was  begun 
in  1645  for  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
dome  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  views  over  Paris. 

Val  d'Smo.  See  Cbbtosa  of  the 
Val.  d'Emo. 

Val  Tremola.  [per.  Trummeln 
Thai,  Trembling  Valley.]  A  gully 
on  the  St.  Gotlianl  Pass  in  Switz- 
erland, so  called  from  the  fears 
formerly  excited  by  the  terrors 
of  the  passage. 

Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A  locali- 
ty in  Warwick  county,  England, 
near  Edgehill,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  colossal  figure  of 
a  horse  cut  on  the  side  of  the 
hill. 

Valentino,  XL  A  fine  old  palace 
in  Turin,  Italy. 

Val6rien»  Mont.    See  Moifr  VALt- 

BISN. 

Valhalla.  A  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  or  Hall  of  Fame,  over- 
looking the  Danube,  near  Begens- 
burg,  JBavaria,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  mythologicalpal- 
ace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 
It  was  built  by  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia as  a  monument  to  the  great 
men  of  Germany,  and  contains 
many  statues  of  her  heroes,  states- 
men, and  poets,  from  the  earliest 


times  to  the  present.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure  of  marble, 
and  was  completed  in  1842  at  a 
cost  of  over  $3,000,000. 

Chivalry  this.  If  not  as  thev  do  chiv- 
alry in  Drury  Lane  or  We8t-£nd  dnw- 
InR-rooms,  yet  as  they  do  It  In  VaUutUa 
and  the  Uenersl  Assembly  of  the  Gods. 

Carlyle. 

Crowned  doably  by  man's  blessing  and 
God's  grace. 

Thy  ftiture  Is  secure : 
Wtio  fives  s  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  FoMaito  sure.  vnmtier. 

Valiant,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Oct.  14, 1863. 

Valine  da  Sang.  [Valley  of 
Blood.]  A  valley  reputed  to 
have,  in  ancient  times,  separated 
France  from  Bretagne. 

When  the  Vale  of  Blood  she  neared. 
All  that  ghastly  band  with  speed 

FoUowlngln  punuli  appeared 
Close  behind  her  coal-black  steed. 

Ancn^  TV.  L.  S.  CotttUo. 

Valley-farm,  The.  A  picture  by 
John  Constable  (1776-1837).  In 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  val- 
ley of  Jerusalem  which  is  beneath 
the  hill  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 
the  ancient  Jewish  temple  stood 
(now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar),  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
extending  from  the  village  of  Si- 
loam  to  the  Garden  of  Uethsem- 
ane.  Its  sides  are  full  of  tombs, 
and  the  brook  Kedron  runs 
through  it.  The  Jews  believe 
that  the  Last  Judgment  will  take 
place  in  this  valley,  according  to 
the  prediction  found  in  Joel  iii. 
12,  *^  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened, 
and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat: for  there  will  I  sit, 
to  judge  all  the  heathen  round 
about." 

Vallombrosa.  [The  Shady  Valley.] 
A  famous  convent  and  sanctuary 
near  Florence,  Italy.   Its  original 
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name  was  Acqua  Bella.  The 
conventual  buildings  were  erect- 
ed in  1637,  and  with  the  surround- 
ing forest  are  now  chiefly  inter- 
esting from  the  allusions  to  them 
in  literature. 

Thick  as  autamnal  leaves  that  strew  the 

brooks 
In  Vailombro$a,  where  the  Etrailan  shades. 
High  ovei>arch'd  embower.  Milton. 

Swelling  the  ontcry  doll,  that  long  re> 
sounds 

Portentous  through  her  old  woods'  track- 
less bounds, 

Yanambrt^  mid  her  fltlllng  fanes,  deplores. 

Forever  broke,  the  Sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

Wordneorth. 


He  CMlltonj  nevermore  was  thirsty  when 

God's  will 
Had  shattered  to  his  sense  the  lart  chain- 
link 
Bj  which  he  had  drawn  firom  Nature's 

visible 
The  fresh  well-water.    SatisHed  by  this. 
He  sang  of  Adam's  paradise,  and  smiled, 
Remembering  VaUombroio.    Therefore  is 
The  place  divine  to  Enfflish  man  and  child. 
And  pilgrims  leave  tnelr  sonl  here  in  a 
kiss.  B.  B.  Browning. 

Not  a  grand  nature.    Not  my  chestnut- 
woods 
Of  VaUombroaOs  cleaving  by  the  spurs 
To  the  precipices.  Mr*.  Browning. 

Valle  Crucis  Abbey.  A  beautiful 
and  picturesque  ruined  monas- 
tery, founded  in  1200,  near  Llan- 
gollen, in  Wales. 


Vanity  and  Modesty. 
BSTT  AND  Vanity. 


See  MoD- 


Varuna,  The.  An  iron-clad  vessel 
of  the  United  States  navy,  sunk 
April  24,  1862,  after  destroying 
five  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the 
battle  on  the  Mississippi,  below 
New  Orleans. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Kam- 
naf 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has 
done? 
Who  shall  not  hear,  while  the  brown 
Mississippi 
Rushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  ? 
Crippled  and  leaking  she  entered  the  bat- 
tle. 
Sinking  and  burning  she  fimght  through 
the  fray ; 
Crushed  were  her  sides,  and  the  waves 
ran  acroeii  ber, 
Kre,  like  a  death-wounded  lion  at  bay. 
Sternly  she  closed  in  the  last  fatal  grapple, 
Then  in  her  triumph  movi^d  grandly 
away.  Q.  a.  Boker. 

Vase,  Hall  of  the.  See  Hall  or 
THB  Vauc 


Vaasar  College.  A  noted  women's 
college  situated  in  Poushkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  It  was  foundea  aAd  en- 
dowed by  Matthew  Vassar,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  was 
organized  in  1865. 

Vatican,  The.  The  ancient  palace 
of  the  popes,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world,  built  upon 
one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is 
rather  a  collection  of  separate 
buildings,  constructed  at  vWions 
times,  than  one  regular  structure. 
Its  extent  is  enormous.  It  has 
8  grand  staircases,  200  smaller 
staircases,  20  courts,  and,  it  is 
said,  11,000  apartments  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Its  riches  in  marbles, 
bronzes,  and  frescos,  in  ancient 
statues  and  gems,  and  in  paint- 
ings, are  unequalled  in  the  world. 
It  also  possesses  a  library  with  a 
large  and  choice  collection  of 
manuscripts. 

49*  *'  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  beAn 
the  same  relation  to  other  palaces  that 
St.  Peter*B  does  to  other  enurcbea.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  a  palace,  bat  a  con- 
gress of  palaces.  One  of  the  atoriee 
with  whicD  every  traveller  at  Ronae  is 
amused  is,  that  the  Vatican  with  its 
gardens  and  8t.  Peter's  occupy  as 
much  space  as  the  city  of  Turin ;  and, 
as  it  has  never  been  contrudJcted,  It 
is  probably  true.  The  Vatican  com- 
prises  a  papal  palace,  a  library,  and  a 
museum.  As  a  museum  of  art,  it  is 
the  first  in  the  world.  In  acnlpture  It 
not  only  surpasses  any  other  collection, 
but  all  other  collections  put  together. 
The  whole  of  Europe  could  ranUah 
nothing  to  rival  the  Vatican.  It  also 
comprMes    the   highest    trfumpba    of 

Sainting,  In  the  ftwifM  of  Raphael  and 
[ichael  Angelo.  He  who  naa  seen 
the  Vatican  has  seen  the  utmost  point 
reached  by  the  human  mind  and  nand 
in  these  two  arts.  The  world  ta  no 
more  likely  to  witness  aiiv  thing  be- 
yond what  is  here  visible  than  to  nava 
a  nobler  epic  than  the  Iliad,  or  a  greater 
dramatist  than  Shakespeare.** 

mUardU 

The  Vatican  is  neat:  yet  poor  to  Chtm- 
borazo  or  the  Peake  of  TenenfTe:  its  dome 
Is  but  a  foolish  Klfr-endlsn  or  Litt]e-«>nili«n 
chip  of  an  effff-shell,  compared  with  that 
star-fretted  Dome  where  Arcturua  and 
Orion  glance  for  ever.  OoHyte. 


That   Leicester   shoe-shop,  had 

known  It,  was  a  holier  place  than  any 
Ko^icaii  or  Loretto-fthrins. 
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On  thftt  md  monntain  slope  whoie  ghostly 

d«ad, 
I'nmindful  of  the  my  exorcist's  ban, 
Walk/unappeased,  the  chambered  Vaii- 

ean. 
And  draw  the  curtains  of  Napoleon's  bed ! 

m^hittier. 

Vatican  Library.  This  library, 
in  the  Vatican  Palace,  Rome,  has 
been  called  the  largest  in  the 
world,  not  because  it  has  the 
most  books,  hut  because  it  occu- 
pies the  lai^est  space.  It  is  really 
a  small  collection,  though  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  ancient  and 
rare  manuscripts,  the  number  of 
which  is  said  to  be  over  30,000. 
Among  the  precious  treasures 
here  preservea  are  a  famous  copy 
of  Virgil  of  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  early  manuscripts  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  books  in 
this  library  are  invisible,  being 
shut  up  in  wooden  presses. 

Vatican,  Obelisk  of  the.  See  Obe- 
lisk OF  St.  Pisteb's. 

Vaucluse,  Fountain  of .  SeeFouir- 
TALN  or  Vaucluse. 

Vauzhall.  The  region  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames  above  Lambeth, 
London.     See  Vauxhall  Gabt- 

BENS. 

How.  In  a  word,  .  .  .  shall  it,  at  length, 
be  made  manifest,  and  kept  continually 
manifeiit  to  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the 
tiood  Is  not  properly  the  highest,  but  the 
BeauilfUl ;  that  the  true  Beautiful  (dlffbr- 
InK  from  the  flilse,  as  Heaven  does  from 
VauxAaU)  comprehends  in  It  the  Good  ? 

Carlple. 

Vauzhall  Bridge.  An  iron  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  London. 

Vauxhall  G-ardens.  A  place  of 
public  amusement  in  Ijondon  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  It  was  so 
namecl  from  its  site  in  the  manor 
of  "  La  Sale  Faukes."  The  gar- 
dens  were  first  laid  out  about 
1661.  They  were  finally  closed 
Julv  25,  1859,  and  the  property 
sold.  Buildings  have  since  been 
erected,  and  r<Mtds  laid  out  upon 
their  site.  We  are  told  in  Ro- 
gers's  "Table  Talk"   that   the 

Sroprietors  of  Vauxhall  and 
;anelagh  used  to  send  fashion- 
ably dressed  persons  to  walk 
among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  Mall,  and  to  excutim  every  | 


now  and  then,  "  What  charming 
weather  for  Ranelaghl "  or  "  for 
Vauxhall  I "   See  Bahelagh  Gak- 

DEN8. 

The  lights  everywhere  glimmering 
tbrougb  scarcely  moving  trees;  tho 
full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  still- 
ness of  night;  tho  natural  concert  of 
the  birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of 
the  grove,  vying  with  that  which  was 
formed  by  art;  tho  company  gayiy 
dressed,  looking  satisfied;  and  the  ta- 
bles spread  with  various  delicacies,— 
all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagination  with 
the  visionary  happiness  of  the  Arabian 
lawgiver,  and  lifted  mo  into  an  ecstasy 
of  i^miraUon." 

OoldamUAt  CUUen  qf  the  World. 

VcmxtiM  and  Ranelagh  1  I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves,  and  wilderness  of 

lamps 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  fireworks  magical. 
And  gorgeous  ladles,  under  splendid  domes. 
Floating  In  dance,  or  warbling  high  in  air 
Th|  sofigs  of  spirits  1  Wordsworth. 

The  narrow  lanes  [In  Genoa]  have  great 
villas  opening  Into  them,  whose  walls  (out- 
side walls,  I  mean)  are  profusely  painted 
with  all  sorts  of  subjects,  grim  and  holv. 
But  time  and  the  sea^alr  have  nearly  ob- 
literated them ;  and  they  look  like  the  en- 
tnmce  to  VauxhdU  Oardens  on  a  sunny 
day.  Dietens, 

Tt  was  a  curious  phenomenon,  in  the 
withered,  unbelieving,  second-hand  Eiah- 
teenth  Century,  that  of  a  Hero  starting 
up,  among  the  artificial  paMteboard  fig- 
ures and  prodactioos,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Robert  Bums.  Like  a  llttie  well  in  the 
rocky  desert  places,  —  like  a  sudden  splen- 
dor of  Heaven  in  the  artificial  Vauxhall  I 

CatiyU. 


Veoohio,  Palazzo. 
Vecchio. 


See  Paulzzo 


Veochlo,  Ponte. 

OHIO. 


See  Ponte  Vecj- 


Vtffour's. 
Paris. 


A  noted  restaurant  in 


We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  sums 
were  expended  upon  the  painting  of 
y^ry'8,  Y^ow't,  or  of  other  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  in  the  capital.  Ilutekeray. 

Veiled  Image  [at  Sals].  A  con- 
cealed or  draped  image  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Sais,  the  ancient  metrop- 
olis of  Lower  Egypt,  and  held  in 
great  veneration.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  poeti- 
cal allusions.  Schil ler  has  a  poem 
entitled  Dot  versc/Ueierte  BUd  zu 
Sais. 
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He  ipoko  and  railed  the  TeQ  I  And  ask  ye 

what 
ITnto  the  gaze  waa  there  within  revealed  ? 
I  know  not.    Pale  and  itenMleaa,  at  the 

foot 
or  the  dread  itatue  of  EgrptUn  I«la« 
1  he  priests  beheld  him  at  the  dawn  of  day; 
But  what  he  saw,  or  what  did  there  befhll. 
His  11ns  disclosed  not  Ever  fh>in  his  heart 
Was  fled  the  sweet  serenity  of  life. 
And  the  deep  anguish  dug  the  early  jiraTe : 
**Woe,  woe  to  hlin/*  — such  were  hla 

warning  words. 
Answering  some  curious  and  impetnons 

brain,  — 
'^  Woe— for  she  never  shall  delight  him 

morel 
Woe,  — woe  to  him  who  treads  through 

guilt  to  Truth.*'         SehiUer,  TVons. 

An  awfhl  statue,  by  a  veil  half  hid. 
At  Sals  stands.  JL  O.  TVoidk. 

Velabruxn.  In  ancient  Rome,  a 
marsh ,  or  fen,  occupying;  the  inter- 
val between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  bills,  caused  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  Tiber.  Varro  derives 
the  name  from  vehere,  to  caYry, 
from  the  ferry  which  was  used  to 
carry  travellers  across.    See  San 

GlOBOIO-IK-yBLASBO. 

Venddme.  See  Colonnb  VendAmb 
and  Place  Vend6me. 

Venetia.  A  well-known  i>ortrait 
of  Venetia,  wife  of  Sir  K^elm 
Digby,  by  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(1599-1641).    In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Venseanoe,  La.  A  noted  French 
frigate,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  United  States  man-of- 
war  the  Constellation,  Commodore 
Truxtun,  Feb.  1, 1800. 


"The  combatanta  fought  dea- 
peratelv  at  pistol-shot  distance,  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Suddenly 
the  French  frigate  disappeared  In  the 

gloom.  Truxtun,  after  small  repairs, 
ore  away  to  Jamaica,  and  it  waa  some 
time  before  he  knew  that  ho  had  fought 
the  vessel  he  waa  searching  for,  Xa 
Vengeance,  54  guns,  with  400  men. 
The  frigate,  dreadfully  crippled,  had 
run  away  in  the  darkneaa,  ana  eacaped 
to  Cura^oa.  This  victory  made  the 
navy  immensely  popular.  Congress 
gave  Truxtun  the  tnanks  of  the  nation, 
and  voted  him  a  gold  medal.'*    Lo99ing. 

Venice.  A  picture  by  Joseph  Mal- 
lord  William  Turner  (1775-1851), 
the  celebrated  English  painter. 

Venice,  Ai>proach  to.     See  Ap- 

PBOACH  TO  VEMIGK. 


Venice  paying  Homage  to  Cath- 
erine Comaro.    See  Cathkbinx 

COUKABO. 

Venice,  Queen  of  the  Bea.  A 
picture  by  Jacopo  Robusti,  called 
Tintoretto  (1512-1594).  In  the 
Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  Italy. 

Venus.  A  renowned  statue  by  the 
Greek  sculptor  Alcamenes  (iL 
444-400  B.C.^  in  which  Phidias  is 
supposed  to  have  assisted. 

Venus.  A  statue  1^  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  called  II  Fiammingo 
(1524-1G08).  At  the  VUla  of  Pe- 
trarca,  Florence,  Italy. 

Venus.  A  well-known  statue  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822).  In 
the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

49*  "Although  undoubtedly  a  fig- 
ure of  great  beauty,  it  by  no  means 
struck  me  as  possessing  that  exquiaite 
and  classic  perfection  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  it.*'  jBayard  Taylor. 

Venus.  A  well-known  statue  by 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822).  In 
the  gallery  of  Stafford  House, 
Xioncton. 

Venus  iL  la  Coqullle.  [Venus  of 
the  ShellJ  A  mythological  pic- 
ture bv  Titian  (14n-1576).  **A 
single  ngure  rising  from  the  sea, 
and  drying  her  hair,  a  shell 
floating  near  her."  In  the  Or- 
leans Gallery. 

Venus  Anadromene.  [Or.  *A^po<tni 
aKo&vofi**^*  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea.]  A  celebrated  statue  of  Ve- 
nus In  the  Vatican  Palace,  Home. 
The  name  Anadyomene  is  ap- 
plied to  several  other  statues  of 
Venus,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  Italy. 

There  waa  In  ancient  timea  a  cele- 
brated picture  bearing  this  name,  by 
the  Qreek  painter  Apeltea.  It  ia  aald 
to  have  been  executed  for  the  temple 
of  Asclepius  at  Cos,  and  to  have  been 
taken  to  Kome  by  the  Emperor  Augus> 
tus,  and  placed  In  the  temple  of  Casaar. 

Venus  and  Adonis.  A  statue  bv 
Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  an^ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  works.  Now  in  Na- 
ples, Italy. 

Venus  and  Oupid.   A  mythologi- 
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cal  fresco  in  the  Yatican,  Rome, 
designed  by  Baphael  (1483-1520), 
but  executed  by  bis  pupils. 

Venus  and  Cupid.  A  picture  by 
George  Pencz  (1500-1950),  a  Ger- 
man painter.  In  the  Gallery  at 
Munich,  Bavaria. 

Venus  and  Mercury  teaching 
Cupid  his  Letters.  A  picture  by 
Antonio  AUegri,  sumamed  Cor^ 
reggio  (1491-1534).  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London. 

Venus  at  Cytherea.  See  Lakdino 

OF  VXNUS  AT  CyTHSBBA. 

Venus,  Birth  of.    See  Bibth  or 

VSNUS. 

Venus  Callipyge.  An  admired 
statue  found  at  Rome  among  the 
ruins  of  Nero's  Golden  House, 
and  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Praxiteles.  It  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples. 

JI9-  M  The  Venus  CalUpygis,  appar- 
ently a  boudoir  ornament,  reminding 
one  of  the  pretty  licenae  of  our  eigh- 
teenth century."  Taine,  Traiu, 

Venus,  The  Cnidlan.  See  Cni- 
DiAK  Vemus. 

Venus  coming  from  the  Bath.  A 
well-known  statue  by  Antonio 
Canova  (1757-1822),  of  which  there 
are  several  repetitions.  One  is  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence,  an- 
other in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Venus  coming  firom  the  Bath. 
An  admired  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  (1524^1608), "  remark- 
able for  delicacy  and  grace" 
[Flaxman]. 

Venus  de'  Medici.  A  famous 
statue,  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect remains  of  ancient  art.  Ifow 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  UfBzi  Pal- 
ace in  Florence,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  (ireek 
sculptor  Cleomenes  (fl.  363?  B.C.). 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  goddess,  of 
small  but  beautiful  proportions, 
regarded  as  an  example  of  per- 
fect art  in  its  class.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  villa  of  Jlailrian, 
near  Tivoli,  al>out  the  year  1680. 

<•  Her  modeat  atUlnde  is  partly 


what  unmakes  her  as  the  heathen  god* 
dess,  and  softens  her  Into  woman.  On 
account  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
statue  has  been  restored,  she  Is  Just  as 
whole  as  when  she  left  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor.  One  cannot  think  of  her 
as  a  senseless  Image,  but  as  a  being 
that  lives  to  gladden  the  world,  incapa- 
ble of  decay  or  death;  as  young  and 
fair  as  she  was  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  still  to  be  young  and  fair  as 
long  as  a  beautiful  thought  shall  require 
physical  embodiment.''      Hawthorne, 


-"The  Venus  stands  somewhat 
aside  fh)m  Uie  centre  of  the  room,  and 
Is  surrounded  by  an  Iron  railing,  a 
pace  or  two  fh>m  her  pedestal  in  Aront 
and  less  behind.  I  tnlnk  she  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  reverence  her  wo- 
manhood would  win,  without  any  other 
protection.  Bhe  is  very  beautiftil,  very 
satisfactory,  and  has  a  fresh  and  new 
charm   about  her  unreached  by  any 


cast  or  copy. 


ffawihorfie* 


There,  too.  the  Goddess  loves  In  stone, 
and  fills 

The  sir  around  with  beaatv:  we  Inhale 

The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  in- 
stils 

Psrt  of  its  Immortality;  the  veil 

or  heaven  is  half  undrawn;  within  the 
pale 

We  stand,  end  in  that  form  and  Ikce  be- 
hold 

What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's 
.jielf  would  fall ; 

And  to  the  fond  Idolsten  of  old 

Envy  the  mnste  flssh  which  such  a  soul 
could  mould : 

We  gase  end  turn  away,  and  know  not 

Dazzled  anti  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the 
heart 

Beds  with  its  (blness ;  there— forever 
there,  — 

Chaln'd  to  the  chsrlot  of  triumphal  Art. 

We  stand  ss  captives,  and  would  not  de- 
part. Byron. 

Why  is  yonder  slmp^rinfr  Vmui  de*  Mt- 
dieii  to  be  our  HtMndnrd  of  b<  auty,  or  the 
Greek  trsgedies  tu  bound  our  notion  of 
the  sublime  1  Thaekeray. 

Venus  del  Pardo.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Venus  del  Vasto.  A  picture  by 
Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the  Gallery 
at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Venus  di  Milo.     See  Venus  of 

MiLO. 

Venus  lamenting  over  Adonis. 
A  mythological  picture  by  Giu- 
seppe Ribera,  calle<l  Lo  Spagno- 
letto  (1588-1656).  In  the  Palazzo 
Cozsini,  Bome. 
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VenuB  of  Quinipily.  A  singalar 
granite  statue  in  the  garden  of  a 
mined  cb&teau  near  Baud  in  the 
Department  of  Morbihan ,  France. 
Its  origin  is  wrapped  in  obscu- 
rity, ft  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  statue  of  Isis.  The  name 
Venus  is  given  to  it  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  in  1689. 
It  was  worshipped  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration 
by  the  pleasantry. 

Venus  of  the  CapitoL  A  celebrat- 
ed statue  of  the  goddess,  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  f<yind  in  the  Subwra 
of  Rome,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

See  Toilet  of 


See  TowNLBY 


Venus,  Toilet  of. 

Vknus. 

Venus,  Townley. 
Venus. 

Venus  of  Mllo  [or  of  MelosT.  A 
celebrated  statue,  found  in  1820  in 
the  island  of  Milo.  It  is  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

49-  "  This  Is  A  statue  which  is  so 
called  ft'om  having  been  dug  up  pleccs 
Dieal  in  the  Island  of  MlTos.  There 
was  quite  a  struggle  for  her  between  a 
French  naval  ofllcer,  the  Bnglish,  and 
the  Turks.  The  French  officer  car- 
ried her  off  like  another  Helen,  and  she 
was  given  to  Paris,  old  Louis  Philippe 
being  bridegroom  by  proxy." 

Beecher, 

j|9-  *'  If  we  heard  it  said  of  a  mod- 
em artist  Uiat  he  bad  even  equalled  the 
works  of  the  Greek  masters,  the  Venu9 
of  Milo  would  rise  before  us  in  her 
divine  smiling  beauty,  In  derision  of  all 
other  statues  we  might  try  and  place 
beside  her."  Grimm,  TfoiM. 

Ton  bare-footed  girl  filling  her  pitcher 
at  the  fountain  would  have  been  a  FenM 
^  Mk)  In  a  higher  social  sphere. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Venus  triumphant !  no  serene  and  tender, 
In  thy  calm  aflei^bloom  of  life  and  love. 
More  fkir  than  when  of  old  thy  sea-born 
splendor 
Surprised  the  senses  of  Olympian  Jove. 

S:  II.  Whitman. 

O  Goddess  of  that  Grecian  Isle 
Whose  shore  the  blue  JEgetLU  laves, 

Whose  cllfii)  repeat  with  answering  smile 
Their  features  in  its  sun-kissed  waves,— 

An  exiln  ft-om  thv  native  place, 
We  view  thee  In  o  northern  clime, 

Yet  mark  on  thy  niajeRtic  face 
A  glory  atill  undlmmed  by  time. 

J.  L.  Stoddard. 


VenuA  Bisins  from  the  Sea.  See 
Venus  Anadyomsnb. 

Venus  Viotiix.  [Venus  Victori- 
ous.] An  admired  statue  bv  An- 
tonio Canova  (1767-1822).  In  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Rome.  It  repre- 
sents the  Princess  Panline  Bor- 
ghese, sister  of  Napoleon  I. 

Vergine,  Colonna  della.    See  Co- 

LOKMA  DELLA  VeBOIXB. 

Verhelst  Family.  A  picture  by 
Gonzales  Coques  (1618-1684),  and 
bis  masterpiece.  In  the  Queen's 
collection,  Buckingham  Palace, 
London. 

Verlorenes  Iioeh.  [The  Lost  Gulf.] 
A  celebrated  gallery  or  tunnel  in 
the  so-called  Via  Mala,  among 
the  Swiss  Alps.    See  Via  Mala. 

Vermont,  The.  An  old  line-of- 
battle  ship,  now  used  as  a  receiv- 
ing ship,  moored  o£f  shore  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Vermont,  University  of.  See  Uni- 
versity OF  Vebmont. 

Vemia,  La.  A  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  near  Bibieno, 
Italy,  established  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  held  in 
veneration  on  account  of  his  resi- 
dence in  it. 

j|9-  **  This  singular  convent,  which 
stands  on  the  cliffs  of  a  lofty  Anennine, 
was  built  by  St.  Francis  himself,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  miracle  which  the 
motto  records.  Here  reigns  all  the  ter- 
rible of  nature,  — a  rocky  raoantain,  a 
ruin  of  the  eleroeota,  broken,  aawo, 
and  piled  in  sublime  confusion,  —  pre- 
cipices crowned  with  old,  gloomy,  vis- 
ionary  woods,— black  chaams  in  the 
rock,  where  cariosity  shudders  to  look 
down,— haunted  caverns,  aanctifled  by 
miraculous  crosses,- long  excavated 
stairs  that  restore  yon  to  dayli^t.** 

On  the  nid«  rock  *twlzt  Tiber  and  tlie 

Amo 
From  Christ  did  be  receive  the  llnal 

seal 
Which  during  two  whole  yean  Ids 

members  bore. 

Dante,  ParadiM,  homQfelUm*»  TVoaa 

Vernon  Gallery.    A  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  TCngliwh  school. 
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consisting  of  162  pictures  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Vernon  (d.  1849).  and  now  de- 
posited in  the  South  Kensington 
.  Museum y  London. 

Vernon,  Mount.    See  Moumt  Vbr- 

NON. 

Verona  Amphitheatre.    See  Abb- 

NA. 

Veronioa,  The.  [The  True  Image.l 
A  famous  Catholic  relic  preserved 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome,  said 
to  be  the  impress  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica, 
with  which  he  wiped  his  brow  on 
the  way  to  Calvary.  [Sometimes 
called  also  VoUo  Santo,  or  Santo 
Volto  (Holy  Face).] 

4^  '*  Properly  speaking,  the  Vero- 
nica (joera  icon)  is  the  true  likeness  of 
Our  Lord ;  and  the  same  name  has  been 
fl^ven  to  the  holy  woman  who  obtained 
It,  because  the  name  of  this  holy  woman 
was  uncertain.  According  to  some,  she 
was  a  pious  Jewess,  called  Seraphia; 
according  to  others,  she  was  Berenice, 
niece  of  Herod.  It  Is  impossible  to 
decide  between  the  different  traditions, 
some  of  which  make  her  a  virgin,  and 
others  the  wife  of  Zaccheus.  . . .  When 
she  saw  Our  Lord  pass,  bearing  his 
cross,  covered  with  blood,  spittle, 
•weat,  and  dust,  she  ran  to  meet  him, 
and,  presenting  her  kerchief,  tried  to 
wipe  his  adorable  face.  Our  Lord, 
leaving  for  an  instant  the  burden  of  the 
cross  to  Simon  the  Cvrenian,  took  the 
kerchief,  applied  it  to  nis  face,  and  gave 
it  back  to  the  pious  woman,  marked 
with  the  exact  imprint  of  his  august 
countenance."  —  OoMn  de  Ptancy. 
Longfellow,  from  whose  notes  on 
Dante  this  extract  is  taken,  says :  "  Of 
the  Veronica  there  are  four  copies  in 
existepce,  each  claiming  to  be  the  origi- 
nal ;  one  at  Rome,  another  at  Paris,  a 
third  at  Laon,  and  a  fourth  at  Xaen  in 
Andalusia.'* 


veritable  napkin  of  St.  Veronica,  and 
is  exhibited  among  the  relics  of  the 
Church."  Mrs.  Jameton* 


"There  Is  nothing  regarded 
with  so  much  reverence  as  this:  the 
people  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
earth  before  it,  most  of  them  with  tears 
rolling  down  their  cheeks,  and  all  utter- 
ing ones  of  commiseration." 

Montaignet  Trans. 

JI9*  "  In  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  one  of 
the  chapels  under  the  dome  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Veronica.  An  ancient  image  of 
our  Saviour,  painted  on  linen,  and 
atyled  the  Vera  Icon  (whence  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  Veronica  is  de- 
rived), Is  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 


"  To-day  we  gazed  on  the  Ve- 
ronica, —  the  holy  impression  left  by 
our  Saviour's  face  on  the  cloth  Sta. 
Veronica  presented  to  him  to  wipe  his 
brow,  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross.  We  had  looked  forward  to  this 
sight  for  days,  for  seven  thousand  years 
ofinduigence  from  penance  are  attached 
to  it.  But  when  tne  moment  came  we 
could  see  nothing  but  a  black  board 
hung  with  a  doui,  before  which  an- 
other white  cloth  was  held.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
great  moment  was  over,  the  glimpse  of 
the  sacred  thing  on  which  hung  the 
fate  of  seven  thousand  years." 

£.  B,  Charles,  Schdnbtrg-Ootta 
Chronicles. 


<*  The  strangest  thing  about  the 
Incident  that  has  made  her  name  so 
famous  is,  that,  when  she  wiped  the 

J>er8plratlon  away,  the  print  of  the  Sav- 
ours face  remained  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief, a  perfect  portrait,  and  so  re- 
mains unto  this  day.  We  know  this, 
because  we  saw  this  handkerchief  in  a 
cathedral  in  Paris,  in  another  in  Spain, 
and  in  two  others  in  Italy.  In  the  Milan 
cathedral  it  costs  five  francs  to  see  it, 
and  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  It  at  any  price.  No 
tradition  is  so  amply  veriffed  as  this  of 
St.  Veronica  and  her  handkerchief." 

Mark  Twain* 

As  be  who  peradventure  fVom  Croatia 
Cometh  to  gaze  at  our  Veronica^ 
Who  through  its  ancient  fame  is  never 
sated. 

But  says  in  thought,  the  while  it  Ib  dis- 

Bayed, 
y  Lord,  Christ  Jesus,  Ood  of  very 
God 
Now  was  your  semblance  made  like 

unto  this?" 
DanU,  Paradito.  Trans,  of  LongftXkna. 

1644,  11  AprlL  St.  Veronica's  handker- 
ehi^  [with  the  impression  of  oar  Saviour's 
lace]  was  exposed,  and  the  next  day  the 
speare  with  a  world  of  ceremonie. 

John  Evelyn. 

Veronica,  St.    See  St.  Veronica. 

Verplanck  House.  An  old  colo- 
nial mansion  near  Fisbkill,  N.Y., 
for  a  time  the  headquarters  of 
Baron  Steuben,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Here  in  1783  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  in- 
stituted. 

Versailles.  A  magnificent  palace 
in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  10 
miles  from  Paris.  It  was  built 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1661.  It  became 
a  royal  residence  in  1681.    It  was 
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attacked  by  the  mob  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  1789. 
The  palace  is  now  used  as  an  his- 
torical museum,  and  its  immense 
Sklleries  are  adorned  with  paint- 
gs  and  statues  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  A  grand  park  is 
connected  with  the  palace. 

49*  "  Before  uh  Ues  the  palace  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gloricB  of  France.  Hon- 
ored pilel  Time  waa  when  tall  mus- 
keteers and  gilded  body-suards  allowed 
none  to  pass  the  gate.  Fitly  years  ago, 
ten  thousand  drunken  women  from 
Paris  broke  through  the  charm;  and 
now  a  tattered  commissioner  will  con- 
duct you  through  it  for  a  penny,  and 
lead  you  up  to  the  sacred  entrsmce  of 
the  palace.  Let  them  disguise  the 
place,  however,  as  they  will,  and  plas. 
ter  the  walls  with  bad  pictures  as  they 

Jtlease,  it  will  be  hard  to  think  of  any 
amlly  but  one,  as  one  traverses  this 
vast,  gloomy  edifice.  It  has  not  been 
humbled  to  the  ground,  as  a  certain 
palace  of  Babel  was  of  yore ;  but  it  is 
a  monument  of  fallen  pride,  not  less 
awftil,  and  would  afford  matter  fur  a 
whole  library  of  sermons.  The  cheap 
defence  of  nations  expended  a  thousand 
millions  In  the  erection  of  this  mag- 
nificent dwelling-place.  Armies  were 
employed,  in  the  intervals  of  their  war- 
like labors,  to  level  hills  or  pile  them 
up ;  to  turn  rivers,  and  to  build  aque- 
ducts, and  transplant  woods,  and  con- 
struct smooth  terraces  and  long  canals. 
A  vast  garden  grew  up  in  a  wilderness, 
and  a  stupendous  palace  in  the  garden, 
and  a  stately  city  round  the  paliu;e ;  the 
cltv  was  peopled  with  parasites  who 
dally  came  to  do  worship  before  the 
creator  of  these  wonders,  —  the  Great 
King.  'Dieu  seul  est  grand,'  said 
courtly  Massillon;  but  next  to  him,  as 
the  prelate  thought,  was  certainly 
Louis,  his  vice-gercnt  here  upon  earth, 
—  Qod*s  lieutenant,  governor  of  the 
world,  before  whom  courtiers  used  to 
fall  upon  their  knees,  and  shade  their 
eyea,  as  if  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
like  the  sun,  which  shone  supreme  in 
heaven,  the  type  of  him,  was  too  daz- 
liing  to  bear.''  Thackeray, 


.,    "Versailles  is  the  most  com- 
plete  type  of  the  classic  style.    That 

Salace  was  the  seat  and  tomb  of  the  old 
ynasty  of  French  monarchs,  and  has 
held  a  great  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  Louis  XIII.  built  at  Versailles 
a  sort  of  feudal  ch&teau,  flanked  by 
four  large  pavilions  at  the  angles,  en- 
circled by  ditches  with  drawbridges. 
Louis  XrV.  continued  his  father's  la- 
bors, but  In  his  additions  the  feudal 
character  is  no  longer  seen.    The  mod- 


est hunting  rendezvous  of  Loola  Xm. 
presents  towards  the  town  a  facade  In 
stone  and  brick,  the  arrangement  of 
which  forms  an  agreeable  perspective. 
The  buildings  were  commenced  a  little 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1061, 
under  the  direction  of  Levan,  and  were 
conUnued  by  Mansart  Anom  1670  to  IdM. 
They  were  severely  criticised  by  court 
retainers.  Saint-Slmon  declared  that 
the  place  chosen  was  *  unpleasant,  sad, 
without  view,  without  wood,  without 
water,  without  land,  because  the  grcMUid 
was  sandy  and  marshy.'  To  this  com- 
plaint  the  finished  stractnrea  are  a  vic- 
torious answer,  opening  as  they  do 
upon  beautifiil  gardens,  with  a  thousand 
fine  views  and  vistas,  and  numberless 
sheets  of  water.  It  is  only  fair  to  aay 
that  the  architects  themselvea  experi- 
enced a  hundred  difficulties  in  carrylBg 
out  this  undertaking.  The  chief  dilf 
cultv  was  to  obtain  fbnds.  90j000 fiSXi 
of  francs  (which  at  the  present  day 
would  be  worth  400,000,(Xtt)  were  sunk 
at  Versailles  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Mlrabeau  valued  the  total  expense  at 
1,200,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  enormous  expenses  affected  the 
economy  of  the  public  financea,  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  embarraas- 
menu  which  resulted  In  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.  The  facade  overlooking  the 
garden  was  a  repetiUon  of  the  arrange- 
ments  common  to  all  the  great  build- 
ings of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  Seen  at  sunset  fh>m  near 
the  Swiss  lake,  the  profile  of  the  Cs- 
fade  produces  a  grand  impression  cf 
nobleness  and  simplicity.  The  Interior 
arrangement  is  Imperfect;  the  veati. 
bules  are  ill-placed ;  and  the  stairs  do 
not  correspond  with  the  richness  and 
grandeur  of  the  apartments.  But  these 
defects  are  more  than  oompenaatcd  for 
by  the  splendid  pictures  of  Lebmn, 
Audran,  Coypel,  Jonvenet,  Lafoeae, 
and  Lemoyne.  Ancient  statues,  the 
rarest  marbles,  fine  specimens  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  jewels,  and  curiosities 
of  every  description,  were  fftrmeriy 
lavished  on  these  empty  saloona.  We 
may  still  Judge  of  the  former  splendor 
of  Versailles  by  the  famous  Mirror 
Gallery.  It  is  228  feet  long  by  SS.  lu 
17  great  crosses  correspond  with  the 
mirrors,  which  refiect  the  gardens  and 
the  lakes."      lAftmrt^  TranM.  DonaUL 

He  [Admiral  Torringtonl  had  long  been 
in  the  hsbft  of  exactint;  the  most  abject 
homape  trom  thi^se  who  were  under  his 
command.  His  flagship  was  a  little  Vtr- 
saille*.  Maeauim^. 

Venaillet !    Up  the  chestnut  alleys. 
All  in  flower,  sn  white  and  pure. 

Strut  the  red  and  3'ellow  lacqueys 
or  this  Madame  Pompadour. 

Walter 
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I  do  not  think  that  on  this  earth, 

Mid  lu  miMt  notable  pl<  ntatiuns, 

Una  been  a  spot  more  praised,  more  Aimed, 

More  choice,  more  citied,  otlener  named, 

Than  Uiy  mobt  tedluuH  park,  Vermnllet! 

AJifrtd  de  Muuet^  TVcnu. 

John  saw  VenaiUe*  from  Maria's  height. 
An  I  cried,  iieionlehed  at  the  siKht, 
'*  Whose  line  estate  In  that  there  here?  '* 
"State!    Je  tous  u'entends  pas.   Men- 
slear.'*  CDUtdin. 

Vary's.  A  noted  restaarant  in 
Paris. 

I  had  eaten  for  a  week  at  Vhy'i  before 

I  discovered  that  since  Felham^day  that 

Eentleman's  reputation  has  gone  down, 
le  is  a  subject  for  history  at  present 

ir.  P,  WaUi. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  sams 
were  expended  upon  the  painting  of  Vby't 
...  or  of  other  places  of  public  resort  in 
the  capital.  ThaeJteray, 

ITespaslan,  Temple  of.    See  Tem- 

TLB  OF  YBSPASIAlf. 

Testa,  Temple  of.  See  Temple 
OF  Vesta. 

Via  Appia.  [Appian  Way.]  One 
of  the  great  avenues  leading  from 
ancient  Rome,  and  the  principal 
line  of  communication  with 
Southern  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
East.  It  was  beffun  by  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  the  Censor,  B.C. 
312,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name.  Under  Pope  Pius  IX.  this 
ancient  road  was  laid  open  in  the 
most  interesting  part  of  its  ex- 
tent.   The  App&n  Way  is  about 

II  Roman  miles  in  length,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  tombs  which 
lined  it,  and  for  the  solid  and 
durable  construction  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  is  now  eTpoi&A  for 
parts  of  its  extent. 

4^  **  The  Via  Appla  is  a  magnifl. 
cent  promenade  amon^t  ruinous  tombs, 
the  massive  remains  of  which  extend 
for  many  miles  over  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  The  powerful  fkmilies  of  an- 
cient  Rome  loved  to  build  monuments 
to  their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  public 
road,  probably  to  exhibit  at  onoe  their 
aflfection  for  their  relations  and  their 
own  power  and  afBuence." 

Frtderika  Bremer* 


been  Impressed  with  the  Idea  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  Rome."       HiUard. 


**  The  beat  known  of  the  Roman 
roads,  the  Appian  Way,  .  .  .  forms 
the  most  travelled  route  between  Rome 
and  Naples.  .  .  .  Such  roads  could  not 
have  been  constructed  unless  the  very 
workmen  who  wrought  upon  them  bad 


"  Even  the  Pyramids  form  hard- 
ly a  stranger  spectacle,  or  a  more  alien 
from  human  sympathies,  than  the  tombs 
of  the  Appian  Way,  with  their  gigantio 
height,  breadth,  and  solidity,  defying 
time  and  the  elements,  and  far  too 
mighty  to  be  demolished  by  ordinary 
earthquakes."  havoihome. 

Then  you  must  build  up  or  uncover  the 
massive  tombs,  now  broken  or  choked 
with  sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  aspect  nf 
vast  streets  of  tombs  like  those  on  the 
Appian  Wav^  out  of  which  the  Ureat  Pyr> 
auild  would  rise  like  a  cathedral  above 
smaller  churches.  A.  P.  Stanley, 

'*  Is  there  time,"  I  asked, 
"  In  these  last  days  of  railroads,  to  stop 

short 
Like  C«8ar*s  chariot  (weighing  half  a  ton) 
On  ihe  AppioH  road  for  morals?  '* 

jir$'  BromnHQm 

Awe-struck  I  gaacd  upon  that  rock-paved 

wav 
The  Apvltm  Boad;  marmorean  witness 

still 
Of  Rome's   resistless  stride  and  fiiteftil 

^ill. 
Which  mocked  at  limits,  opening  out  for 

aye 
Divergent  paths  to  one  Imperial  sway. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Via  Babuino.  One  of  three  streets 
diverging  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  in  Rome.  It  extends  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Via  Balbi.  The  principal  street  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  containing  many 
fine  palaces. 

Via  de'  Bardi.  An  ancient  and 
historic  street  in  Florence,  Italy, 
which  has  of  late  in  great  part 
disappeared  as  a  consequence  of 
city  improvements. 

The  color  of  these  objects  was  chlellv 
pale  or  iombre;  the  vellum  bindings,  with 
their  deep-ridged  t»ackB,  gave  UttlcT  relief 
to  the  marble  livid  with  long  burial,  the 
dark  bronzes  wanted  sunlight  upon  them 
to  bring  out  their  tlnses  of  green,  and  the 
sun  was  rot  yet  hlfth  enou»th  to  send 
glesms  of  brightness  through  the  narrow 
windows  that  looked  on  the  Via  de"  Bardi, 

George  Eliot. 

Via  Dolorosa.  A  narrow  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  which  pur- 
sues a  winding  or  zigzag  course 
through  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Gol- 
gotha, and  which  has  borne  its 
present  name  for  the  last  few 
centuries.  On  this  street  the 
credulous  may  find  the  scenes 
of  all  the  historical  and  legend- 
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ary  events  oonnected  with  the 
Crucifixion.  Here  are  situated 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  house  of  St.  Veronica,  upon 
whose  handkerchief  or  Yeil,  used 
to  wipe  away  his  blood  and 
sweat,  the  face  of  Jesus  was  mi- 
raculously impressed,  and  the 
church  said  to  have  been  erect- 
ed upon  the  spot  whore  Mary 
swooned  and  fell  at  the  time 
when  her  Son  sank  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross. 

49* "  One  cannot  help  wondering 
how  the  good  old  monks  could  mani- 
fest Buch  childish  siropUclty  in  their 
inventions.  A  schoolboy  in  England 
would  naturally  ask  how  the  present 
lane,  with  its  sharp  turns  and  numer- 
ous windings,  happens  so  exactly  to 
correspond  with  the  undent  one;  or 
how  arches,  and  walls,  and  staircases, 
and  particular  stones,  and  whole  houses 
could  remain  intact,  and  be  identified, 
after  the  total  destruction  of  the  city 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries.  And  yet  so  it  is.  Not 
a  word  is  heard  of  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
and  its  ei{fht  ataUmu^  fh>m  monk  or 
priest,  traveller  or  pilgrim,  previous  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  There 
is  something  deeply  interesting  in  it 
also  to  the  artist  and  the  historian ;  for 
here  are  the  originals.  If  we  may  so 
call  them,  of  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed works  of  European  art,  and  here  is 
the  fountain-head  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  European  superstitions." 

Jfurray*9  Handbook. 

49*  *'  The  Procession  to  Calvary 
iB  Portammtio  del  Oroce)  followed  a 

1>ath  leading  from  the  gate  of  Jerusa- 
em  to  Mount  Calvary,  which  has  been 
kept  In  remembrance  and  sanctified  as 
the  Via  Dolorota.**        Mrs.  Jameson. 


"Yonder  steep,  tortuous  lane 
before  us,  flanked  by  ruined  walls  on 
either  a' do,  has  borne,  time  out  of 
mind,  the  title  of  Via  DoloroBa  ;  and 
tradition  has  fixed  the  spots  where  the 
Baviour  rested,  bearing  his  cross  to 
Calvary.*'  Tkacteray, 

Via  Felice.  A  well-known  street 
in  Rome,  Italy,  near  the  Piazza 
Barberiui. 

Thence  to  Via  Felix,  a  stralte  and  no- 
ble streetp  but  very  prccipitoufl,  till  we 
came  to  the  Fountains  of  I^pidus,  built 
at  the  abuttments  of  four  stately  wayea. 

John  Evelyn,  1644. 

'Twas  In  the  Via  Felice 

My  firiciul  his  tiwolling  made. 

The  Roman  Via  Felice, 
Uuir  sunshine,  halfin  shade. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Via  Flaminia.  rFlaminian  Way.l 
Formerly  the  chief  northern  road 
of  Italy,  so  called  from  Cains  Fla- 
minius,  by  whom  it  was  b^un 
during  his  censorship  in  the  third 
centurv  B.C.  It  entered  the  city 
near  the  present  Porta  del  Po- 
polo. 

Via  Mala.  A  celebrated  Al^e 
gorge  in  the  canton  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  Switzerland,  in  which  the 
opposite  widls  of  limestone  rock 
nse  in  towering  precipices  on 
both  sides,  sometmies  to  the 
height  of  1,600  feet.  The  road 
crosses  the  river  Bhine  three 
times,  and  the  scenery  is  grand 
in  the  extreme. 

Via  Mala  Bergamesoa.  A  remark- 
able gorge  among  the  Italian  Alps 
near  Lovere. 

ViaNuova.  [The  New  Street.]  A 
well-known  street  in  Genoa,  It- 
aly; 

Via  Bipetta.  One  of  three  streets 
which  diverse  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  in  Bome.  It  leads 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's. 

Via  Baora.  TSacred  Way.l  A 
street  in  ancient  Bome,  ana  one 
over  which  triumphal  proceasiona 
passed,  extending  from  the  Arch 
of  Fabius  to  that  of  Titus.  It 
was  a  favorite  promenade  of  the 
poet  Horace. 

Ibam  forte  FiA  i9aerft,  slcot  mens  est  moa. 

2iesek>  quid  meditaas  nttgamm',  et  tolas 

m  Tills.  Sat.  /i6L  L  is. 

Along  the  Sacred  Waif 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding 

round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  cbmc 
Of  instruments,  and  can  laden  with  spoiU 
Stopped  at  the  sacred  stair  that  tlien  ap- 
peared. Sammti  Rogen, 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  sav- 
cy  question,  *'  Does  your  mother  know 
>ou're  out?"  was  the  very  same  that 
Horace  addressed  to  the  bore  who  at- 
tacked him  In  the  Via  Sacra  t 

Interpellandl  locus  hie  erat:  Bsttlbi 

ter? 
CognaU,  quels  t«  salvo  est  opus  f 


Victoires,  Place  des.    See  PXiACS 

DBS  ViGTOlRBS. 

Victoria   BeU.     A  large   bell   at 
Leeds,   England,    hung   in    the 
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town-hall.  It  weighs  4  tons  1 
cwt.,  and  its  diameter  at  the 
mouth  is  6  ft.  2  in. 

Victoria  Bridge.  A  celehrated 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1854-59,  and  is  9,184  feet  in 
length,  with  24  spans  of  242  ft. 
each,  and  a  centre  span  of  330  ft., 
at  a  height  of  60  ft.  above  the 
river.  The  cost  of  the  bridge 
was  nearly  37,000,000. 

Victoria  Docks.  The  docks  bear- 
ing this  name,  which  occupv  2U0 
acres  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  London,  were  opened 
in  1856. 

Victoria  Smbankment.  See 
Thames  Embankments. 

Victoria  HaU.  A  building  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Victoria  Park.  An  extensive 
pleasure-ground  in  London,  ori- 
ginated by  act  of  Parliament  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Victoria  Theatre.  A  theatre  in 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth, 
London,  originally  called  The 
Coburg. 

Victoria  Square.  A  public  ground 
in  Montreal,  Can. 

Victoria  Tower.  See  Westmen- 
STEK  Palace. 

Victory.  A  statue  by  Giovanni 
da  Bologna,  called  II  Fiammingo 
(15307-1608).  In  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  Florence,  Italy. 

Victory,  The.  A  famous  vessel  of 
the  British  navy.  She  was  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Nelson  (1758- 
1805)  at  Trafalgar,  and  on  her  deck 
he  received  a  fatal  wound.  The 
ship  is  anchored  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  and  is  kept  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

ITictory,  The.  An  Arctic  explor- 
ing-ship  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  1829  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Ross  ( 1777-1856).  The 
Victory  was  abandoned  in  the  ice 
in  1832. 


Victory  of  Alexander  the  Oreat 
over  Darius.  A  celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Albert  Altdorfer  (d.  1638), 
a  German  painter,  and  considered 
his  masterpiece.  It  was  painted 
in  1529  for  Duke  William  of  Ba- 
varia, and  is  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  Munich,  Bavaria. 


"  It  la  in  truth  a  little  world  on 
a  few  square  feet  of  canvas ;  the  boats 
of  combatants  who  advance  on  all  sides 
against  each  other  are  innumerable, 
and  the  view  into  the  background  ap- 
pears isterminable.  In  the  distance  is 
the  ocean,  with  high  rocks  and  a  rug- 
ged island  between  them ;  ships  of  war 
appear  in  the  offing,  and  a  whole  fleet 
of  vessels.  On  the  left  the  moon  is  set- 
ting—  on  the  right  the  sun  is  rising; 
both  shining  Uiroush  the  opening 
clouds  —  a  clear  and  striking  imwo 
of  the  events  represented.  .  .  .  The 
character  and  execution  of  the  figures 
is  roost  masterly  and  profound.'* 

Frederic  SchUgel,  Trans, 

Victory  of  Constantine.  A  fresco 
by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520). 
In  the  Vatican,  lk>me. 

Vicus  Judfleormn.    See  Ghetto. 

Vicus  Sceleratus.  [The  Accursed 
Street.]  A  street  in  ancient 
Rome,  reputed  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Servii^ 
Tullius  drove  over  the  corpse  of 
her  father,  after  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  emissaries  of 
Tarquin,  her  husband. 

Vierge  it  la  Diaddme.    [The  Vir- 

fin  with  the  Diadem.]  *'The 
f  adonna,  kneeling,  is  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  sleeping  Child,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  the  little  St. 
John,  who  kneels  in  joyful  adora- 
tion. In  the  background  a  rich 
landscape."  This  picture,  which 
has  1)een  considerably  injured,  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  [Called 
also  Vierge  au  Linge,] 


"The  subject  of  the  Sleeping 
Christ  is  beautifullv  varied  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Bt.  John,  as  where  Mary 
lifts  the  veil,  and  shows  her  Child  to 
the  little  St.  John  kneeling  with  folded 
hands.  Raphael's  well-known  *  Vierge 
k  la  Diaddmc'  Is  an  instance  replete 
with  grace  and  expression." 

Mr$,  JameeoHm 

Vierge  k  la  Victoire.    See  Ma- 
donna DKLLA  VlTTO&IA. 
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Vierce  k  I'Oreiller  verd.  [ViiKin 
of  the  Green  Pillow.]  A  1i)eau- 
tiful  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Andrea  Solario,  the 
early  Italian  painter.  The  pic- 
ture derives  its  name  from  the 
color  of  the  pillow  on  which  the 
Child  is  lying.  In  the  Louvre, 
Paris. 

Vierge  an  bas-relief.  A  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Cmld  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1520). 
the  Italian  painter.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  small  sculptured  stone 
in  the  corner,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  about  1490. 
'*  This  is  probably  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  Holy  Family  which 
Raphael  afterwards  consecrat- 
ed. '  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Monson  at  Gatton  Park. 
A  very  similar  picture  to  this  by 
Leonardo  is  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Vierge  au  I>onataire.  See  Ma- 
donna DI  FOLIONO. 

Vierge  au  Lapin.  [Viifdn  with 
the  Rabbit.]  A  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Ti- 
tian (1477-1576).  In  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

49* "This  Arcadian  Bentiment  ia 
carried  aa  far  aa  could  well  be  allowed 
in  a  picture  by  Titian  known  aa  the 
Vierffe  au  Lapin.  The  Virgin  holds  a 
white  rabbit,  towards  which  the  infant 
Christ,  in  the  arms  of  Bt.  Catherine, 
eagerly  stretches  his  hand." 

Mn.  Jame9on* 

Vierge  au  Linge.    See  Viebgb  X 

LA  DlAD:fcHS. 

Vierge  au  Palmier.  See  Holt 
Family  of  thb  Palm-thee. 

Vierge  au  Fanier.  [The  Virgin 
with  the  Work-basket.]  A  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Antonio  Allegri,  sumamed 
Corre^gio  (1494-1534),  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  represented  dressing 
her  Child,  with  a  work-basket 
standing  beside  her.  This  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London. 

49*  '*Mary  holds  the  Child  upon 
her  knee,  looking  down  upon  him 
Ibndly.  ...  A  nnlshcd  ezanipte  of 


that  soft  yet  joyflil  maternal  feeHng  At 
which  Corregi^o  waa  remarkable.*^ 

Jin.  JamemMU 


**  This  picture  shows  that  Cor- 
reggio  was  the  greatest  master  of  aerial 
perspective  of  his  time.*'  MengM^ 


See  VoEBOB  X 


Vierge  au  Voile. 

LA  DiADikMB. 


Vierge   aux    Candtflabres. 
Madomma  della  Candelabra. 

Vierge  aux  Cerises.  [Virgin  Trith 
Cherries.]  A  well-known  picture 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child  bv 
Annibale  Caraoci  (166a-lti09),  in 
which  Joseph  is  seen  presentini^ 
cherries.  Now  in  the  Loavre, 
Paris. 

4^  "  It  is  related,  that  befbre  the 
birth  of  oar  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary 
wished  to  taste  of  some  cherries  wrbicn 
hung  upon  a  tree  high  above  her  bead : 
she  i-eqnested  Joseph  to  procare  tbetn 
for  her,  and,  he  reaching  to  pluck  tbein, 
the  branch  bowed  down  to  nis  hand." 


Vierge  aux  Boohen.  [Madonna 
of  the  Rocks.]  A  picture  of  tbe 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1452-1520),  the  Italian 
painter,  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  dismal  dark  cavern  'witb 
stalactite  forms  in  which  tho  llg^ 
ures  are  placed.  It  is  thongbt 
that  others  beside  Leonardo  had 
a  hand  in  this  composition.  There 
are  similar  pictures  in  the  Louvre, 
the  Naples  Museum,  and  elne- 
where,  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  pupils,  and  probably 
taken  from  Leonardo's  cartoon 
of  the  subject.  This  picture  ^vas 
formerly  at  Milan,  but  is  no^nr  in 
possession  of  the  Barl  of  Suffolk 
at  Charlton  Park. 

Vierire  au  SUenoe.  [The  Silent 
Virgin.]  The  name  given  to 
pictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  in  which  the  latter  is  rep- 
resented as  sleeping.  For  an  ex- 
ample, among  others,  see  Vibrgb 
X  LA  DiADJb^B.    See  also  Silkk- 

TIUM. 

Vierge  aux  Anges  [with  Angels]. 
A  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubena 
(1577-1640),  representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  surrounded  by  a 
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host  of  children.    In  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

j|9*  "  Rubens  has  more  than  once 
committed  the  same  fault  against  eoclc- 
•iaslical  canons  and  decorum  (i.e.,  in- 
troducing Into  a  glory  round  the  Vir- 
gin, female  angels),  for  Instance  in  bis 
Madonna  aux  Anges  in  tbe  Louvre." 

Mr».  Jameson, 

Vigilant,  The.  A  French  frigate 
captured  by  the  British  frigate 
Massachusetts  at  the  taking  of 
Louisbourg  in  1745. 

^iUA  Adriana.  See  Hadrian's 
Villa. 

Villa  Albanl.  A  Roman  villa 
built  in  1760  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  now  owned  by  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
sculptures  and  paintings,  once  of 
great  merit,  but  now  of  reduced 
value  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  294  of  its  best  specimens  which 
were  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
and  there  sold.  Amons  the  treas- 
ures of  art  in  the  villa,  are  the 
bronze  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  o.  t\, 
and  a  beautiful  rilievo  of  Anti- 
nous,  q.v. 

Villa  Aldobrandinl.  A  celebrated 
villa  in  Frascati,  near  Rome.  It 
was  erected  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Cardinal 
Aldobrandinl,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  It  is  famous  for 
its  water-works,  the  water  being 
made  to  flow  in  every  fantastic 
form. 

1644, 6  Ma3r.  We  tooke  coach  and  went 
19  miles  out  of  the  Cittie  to  Frascati.  for- 
merly Tuscuianum,  a  villa  of  Cardinal  Ah 
do^andinu  built  tor  a  country  house,  but 
surpassing,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  de- 
licious places  I  ever  beheld  for  Its  situa- 
tion, eltgsnce,  plentlfUll  water,  groves, 
ascents  and  pnmpecu.  Just  behind  the 
palace  (which  Is  of  excellent  architec- 
ture) in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  riset 
an  high  hill  or  mountsine  all  overciad 
with  tall  wood,  and  so  funned  by  nature 
as  if  it  ha<1  been  cut  out  by  art,  (torn  the 
sum'lt  wherfof  falls  a  cascade,  seeming 
rather  a  great  river  than  a  streame  pre- 
cipitating into  a  large  theater  or  water. 
Under  tni4  is  made  an  artiflcial  grott, 
wherein  are  curloiKi  rocks,  hydraulic  en- 
Sines  and  all  soru  of  alnglng-birds  inovii;g 
and  chirping  by  force  of  the  water,  wltn 
avverali  uther  pageants  and  surprising  In- 
ventions. John  Evelyn. 


ing  to  the  landscapea  of  Ponsaln  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  In  the  interior  tbe 
wiUiii  arc  decorated  with  *  Apollo  and 
tbe  Nine  Muses,'  •  The  Cyclops  and  Vul- 
can at  his  Forge,'  .  .  .  *  David  and 
Qoliath,'  and  a  *  Judith,'  simple  and 
beautiful,  by  Domenichino." 

Taine,  Trans. 

Villa  Borghese.  A  villa  or  country 
house  just  outside  the  Port-a  del 
Popolo,  Rome,  belonging  to  the 
Borghese  family.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  sculptures.  The 
grounds  connected  with  this  vil- 
la are  very  beautiful. 


"  This  Is  the  Italian  rural  pal- 
ace constructed  for  a  noble  of  classic 
taatea,  one  who  relished  nature  accord- 


<*  The  scenery  Is  such  as  arrays 
itself  to  the  imagination  when  we  read 
the  beautiful  old  myths,  and  fancy  a 
brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  venerable 
trees,  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and 
untrained  landscapes  of  the  Western 
world.  ...  A  seclusion,  but  seldom  a 
solitude;  fur  priest,  nobler  and  popu- 
lace, stranger  and  native,  all  who 
breathe  tbe  Roman  air,  find  fk'ee  ad- 
mission, and  come  hither  to  taste  the 
languid  ei\loyment  of  the  day-dream 
which  they  call  life."  Hawthorne. 


"The  Villa  Borghest  is  a  vast 
park  four  miles  In  circumference,  with 
buildings  of  all  kinds  scattered  over  It. 
•  .  .  Here  Is  a  little  temjjle,  there  a 
peristyle,  flirther  on  a  ruined  colon- 
nade, a  portico,  balustrades,  large  round 
vases,  and  a  sort  of  amphitheatre.  The 
undulating  surface  rises  and  falls  in 
beautiful  meadows,  red  with  the  deli- 
cate trembling  anemone.  Fountains 
murmur  at  every  turn  of  the  avenues, 
and  in  small  valleys  grand  old  oaks 
send  up  their  valiant,  neroic,  antiquo 
forms.'*^  Taine,  Trane. 

I  wnlked  to  the  Wla  Borgheei,  a  house 
and  ample  garden  un  Mohh  Pinclus,  >et 
somewhat  without  the  Cltty  walls,  cir- 
cumscribed by  another  wall  full  of  small 
turrets  and  banquetlng-houses,  which 
makes  It  sppeare  at  a  uistance  like  a  little 
towne.  Within  it  is  an  el>  sium  of  delight, 
having  in  the  centre  a  noble  Palace,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  garden  presents  ua 
with  a  verv  glorious  fabrick  or  rather 
dove-case  a'domed  with  excellent  marble 
statues.  Ihls  garden  abounded  with  all 
sort  of  delicious  fruit  and  cxotiq  simples, 
fuutitains,  groves,  and  nvulets. 

John  Evelyn. 


**  I  was  never  weary  of  seeing 
from  the  Villa  Borghese  the  sun  go 
down  behind  the  cypresses  of  Monte 
Mario,  and  tbe  pines  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
phill  planted  by  Le  Notre." 

Chateaubriand,  Trane. 

VUla  Fameaina.    See  Farnesiva. 
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Villa  Gherardesca.  A  villa  at  San 
Domenica  dl  Fiesole,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Florence,  known  as 
the  residence  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  and  since  called  by  his 
name. 


**I  found  him  [Landor]  noble 

and  courteous,  living  in  a  cloud  of  pic- 
tures at  hia  Villa  Gherardesca,  a  fine 
house  commanding  a  beautiful  land- 
scape.** JSmer$on. 

Villa  Iiandore.    See  Vilul  Ghb- 

BABDESCA. 

Villa  Iiudovisi.  A  beautiful  villa 
in  Rome,  built  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  bv  Cardinal  Lu- 
dovisi,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
now  owned  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  Sora.  It  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  sculptures,  among 
which  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Ludovisi  Juno,  a  colossal  head, 
greatly  admired  by  Goethe. 


*'Tbo  Villa  Ludovisi,  though 
its  grounds  arc  a  mile  in  circumference, 
is  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
principal  building,  inhabited  by  the 
prince,  is  not  shown.  A  smaller  struc- 
ture, or  casino,  is  appropriated  to 
sculpture;  and  it  contains  one  of  the 
finest  private  collections  in  Rome." 

milard. 


"1M4,  Nov.  10.  We  went  to 
see  Prince  LudovMo**  villa,  where  was 
formerly  the  Viridariura  of  the  poet 
Sallust.  The  house  Is  very  magnlA- 
ccnt,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  is 
exceeding  large,  considering  it  is  a 
Citty;  in  every  quarter  of  the  garden 
are  anUqu  statues,  and  walkcs  planted 
with  cyprcBse."  John  £u:lyn. 


"The  villa  Is  charming.  This 
kind  of  landscape  is  unique :  you  find 
the  vegetation  of  all  climates  mingled 
and  grouped  together.  And  a  still 
more  peculiar  sight  is  the  old  walls  of 
Rome,  a  veritable  natural  ruin,  that 
serves  as  an  enclosure.  Hot-houses  are 
supported  against  red  arcades ;  lemon- 
trees  in  pale  rows  hug  the  disjointed 
bricks,  and  In  the  vicinity  fresh  green 
grass  is  growing  abundantly." 

Taine,  TVtifu. 

yuia  Madama.  A  deserted  villa 
near  Rome,  containing  some  in- 
teresting frescos. 

One  event  in  nature,  on  the  contrary, 
like  a  sunset  fVom  the  ViUa  Madauta,  one 
work  of  art  like  the  much-revered  Juno, 
make  a  deep  and  Inspiring  impression. 

Ooeth€^  Trans, 


Villa  Hediei.  A  villa  npon  a  beao- 
tiful  situation  in  Rome,  built  in 
1540,  afterwards  pao^in^  into  the 
possession  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  now  the  seat  *A  the  French 
Academy.  It  contains  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  casts. 


"  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Me. 
dlci  are  laid  out  in  the  old  fashion  of 
straight  paths,  with  borders  of  box. 
There  are  green  ailevs  with  long  vistas 
overshadowed  by  ilex-trees,  .  .  .  and 
in  their  season  a  profusion  of  roses 
from  which  the  genfal  sun  of  Italv  dis- 
tils a  fragrance,  to  be  scattered  abroad 
by  the  no  less  genial  breeze.*' 

JIawlhanu. 

Villa  Massimo.  A  villa  in  Rome 
near  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  city.  fCalled 
also  ViUa  Nesnroni  and  Viua  Ma*- 
simo  IfegronQ 

Villa  Mozsi.  A  noted  villa  in  th€ 
vicinity  of  Florence,  Italy,  once 
the  residence  of  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici. 

Villa  Nasionale. 
Reale. 


See  Villa 


Villa  Negroni.    See  Yilul  Mas- 
simo. 


Villa  Pamiill-Doria.  A  beantifol 
villa  in  Rome,  called  by  the  Ital- 
ians Belrespiro.  It  contains  some 
statues  and  pictures. 

Villa  Beale.  [Now  called  Vma 
Nazionale,]  The  Public  Garden 
of  Naples,  in  the  street  called  the 
Chiaja,  and  the  favorite  prome- 
nade of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  200 
feet  in  breadth,  bordering  upon 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  wall  and  parapet.  It 
is  planted  with  orange-trees,  mvr- 
tles,  acacias,  and  evergreen  oaics, 
and  is  laid  out  partly  in  the 
Italian  and  partly  m  the  EugUah 
style  of  gardening. 

49*  *'  The  brightest  and  gayest  a»- 
pect  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Here  is  every 
thing  that  can  restore  the  weary,  or 
amuse  the  idle,  — a  prospect  of  iDde* 
scribable  beauty ;  the  oreexee  and  voiees 
of  the  sea ;  the  rich  foliage  of  the  south. 

Sy  faces  of  men  and  women,  and  diil> 
en  sporting  round  tbo  fountains.^ 
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Ville,  Hdtel  de.     See  H6tel  de 

ViLLE. 

Viminal  HilL  [Lat.  Mons  Vimi- 
nalis.]  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient   Borne,    scarcely   distin- 

giishable  at  the  present  time.  It 
supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  osiers  (vimina)  which 
grew  upon  it. 


"  The  Vlmlnal  Hill  is  to  me  ter- 
ra incognita.  It  Is,  or  was,  situated 
between  the  Esqalliac  and  the  Quirinal ; 
and,  I  suppose,  *  if  it  be  not  gone,  it 
must  be  tnere  still.*  But  I  have  al- 
ready confessed  ray  Incapacity  to  dis- 
cover it;  and  though  I  have  ft-equently 
since  most  diligenuv  renewed  my  scru- 
Uoy,  I  have  been  able  to  descry  noth- 
ing that,  by  any  latitude  of  Interpreta- 
tion, can  be  construed  into  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  hill.  The  truth  Is, 
that  it  has  sustained,  between  Its  two 
puissant  neighbors  (the  Esquiline  and 
the  Quirinal)  that  extinction  which  a 
small  state  sometimes  suffers  between 
two  large  ones."  (7.  A.  Eaton, 

Vinoennes,  Barridre  de.  See  Bar- 
Ki^KB  Du  TkOne. 

Vinoi.    See  Lbonardo  da  Vinci. 

Vintage  of  Koah.  A  fresco  paint- 
ing by  Bennozo  Gozzoli  (1408- 
1478).  In  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa, 
Italy. 

Violets  of  Pedstum.  See  Boses 
OF  Pastuh. 

Violin  Player.  [II  Fiuonatore.']  A 
well-known  picture  by  Baphael 
Sanzio  (1483-1520),  representing  a 
young  man  holding  in  his  hand 
the  bow  of  a  violin  and  a  wreath 
of  laurel.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  one  Antonio  Ma- 
rone,  a  Brescian  improwisatore, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  Ba- 
phaeUs  best  portraits.  This  pic- 
ture is  now  in  the  Sciarra  Palace 
in  Bome. 


"Two  precious  pictures  here 

[in  the  Sciarra  Palace]  are  under  glass, 
the  first  and  most  beautlAil  being  the 
Violin-player  by  Raphael.  This  repre- 
sents a  young  man  in  a  black  cap  and 
green  mantle,  with  a  ftir  collar,  and 
thick  brown  hair  descending  over  It. 
The  young  man  slowly  turns  his  head, 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  spectator.  The 
nobleness  and  cnlroncss  of  the  head 
incomparable,  also   its  gentleness 


and  intelligence :  you  cannot  Imagine  a 
more  beautlftil,  a  more  delicate  spirit." 

Tain»t  Trana. 

One  of  Uieie  peasants,  with  long  black 
hair  snd  pale  dignified  face,  resembles  the 
Suonatore  of  Raphael.     B,  Taine^  JYant, 

Viper,  The.  A  noted  triple  of 
the  United  States  navy,  in  ser- 
vice in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was 
built  at  Washington. 

Virgen  de  la  Serviletta.  [Yiigin 
of  the  Napkin.]  A  picture  oy 
Bartolom^  Estevan  Murillo  (1618- 
1682),  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
dinner-napkin  on  which  it  was 
painted. 

Virgil's  Tomb.  That  which  is 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  (70- 
19  B.C.)  is  on  the  promontory  of 
Pausilippo,  overlooking  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: ^' Mantua  me  genuit:  Cala- 
bri  rapuere  :  tenet  nunc  Parthe- 
nope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces." 
See  Gbotta  di  Posiljppo. 


"  VirgiPe  Tomb  is  so  called,  I 
believe,  on  the  single  authority  of  Do- 
natus.  .  .  .  And  who  is  this  Donatus? 
—  an  obscare  grammarian,  or  rather 
his  counterfeit.  The  structure  itself 
resembles  a  ruined  pigeon-house, 
where  the  numerous  columbaria  would 
indicate  a  fttmlly-sepulchre :  but  who 
should  repose  in  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
but  Virgil  alone  ?  Visitors  of  every  na- 
tion, kings  and  princes,  have  scratched 
their  names  on  the  stucco  of  this  apoc- 
ryphal ruin,  but  the  poet's  awful  name 
seems  to  have  deterred  them  Arom  ver- 
sifying here."  Forsyth, 

49*  "  The  epitaph,  which,  though  not 

genuine,  is  yet  ancient,  was  inscribed 
y  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangiano, 
then  proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a  mar- 
ble slab  placed  In  the  side  of  the  rock 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb* 
where  it  still  remains.**  Eustace. 

**Why  dost  thou  still  mistrust?'*  my 

Comforter 
Began  to  say  to  me  turned  wholly 

ronnd: 
"Dost  thou  not  think  me  with  thee, 

and  that  I  guide  thee  ? 
*Ti8  evening  there  already  where  Is  burled 
The  body  within  which  I  cast  a  shad- 

ow* 
*Ti8  fnom  Brnndasiam  ta*en,  and  Na« 

pies  has  It/' 
IktMe^  Purgatorio,  Lon^ellovft  Trma, 

Virgin.    See  Madonna.    Also  see 
Coronation    of    the    Virgin  ; 

DiEATH    OF    TBB    VlBOIN  ;    MAA* 
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RIAGE  OP  THE  ViROIN;  PRESEN- 
TATION OF  THE  ViROiN,  etc.  See 
Grotto  db  la  Vikrge. 

Virsin  and  Angel  Annunciate. 
A  picture  by  Gheerardt  David 
(14»i-1523),  the  Flemish  painter. 
Now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoUern  at  Sig- 
maringen. 

Virgin  and  Child.  A  small  altar- 
piece  by  Hans  Mem  ling  (d.  1495), 
the  Flemish  painter,  and  consid- 
ered one  of  his  finest  works.  By 
Horace  Walpole  this  picture  was 
ascribed  to  Jan  van  Eyck.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick,  Eng- 
land. 

Virgin  and  Child.  A  picture  by 
Albert  Diirer  (1471-152«),  the  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  his  finest 
works.  "  In  the  centre  of  the 
landscape  is  the  Virgin,  seated, 
with  the  Child,  and  crowned  by 
two  angels ;  on  her  right  is  a 
Pope  with  priests  kneeling,  on 
the  left  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian with  knights  ...  all  being 
crowned  with  garlands  of  roses 
by  the  Virgin,  the  Child,  St. 
Dominick,  —  who  stands  behind 
the  Virgin,  — and  by  angels." 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Strahow  at  Prague. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Lyons,  France. 

Virgin  and  Child.  A  votive  pic- 
ture by  Hans  Memling  (d.  1495), 
the  Flemish  painter.  Now  in 
possession  of  Count  Duch&tel, 
of  Paris. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Mary 
Magdalen.  A  picture  by  Luc 
Jacobsz,  commonly  called  Lucas 
van  Leydeu  1 1494-15;W),  a  Flem- 
ish painter.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
finely-executed  work.  Now  in 
the  Gallery  of  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Virgin  and  ChUd  with  Saints.  A 
picture  by  Gheerardt  David  (1484- 
1523),  a  Flemish  painter.  It  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Rouen, 
France. 

Virgin  and  Saints.    A  picture  by 


the  Flemish  painter,  Petnw  Crfa- 
tus.  Now  in  the  Stailel  Miueuni 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

Virgin  and  ChUd  with  the  little 
St.  John.  A  picture  by  Anthony 
van  Dyck  (159if-lG41).  In  the  Mu- 
nich Gallery. 

Virgin,  AsBiunption  of  the.  See 
AssiTMPTioN,  The. 

Virgin  between  8.  Anthony  and 
S.  Sebastian.  A  large  altar- 
piece  by  Alessandro  Bonvicino, 
called  II  Moretto  di  Brescia 
(1514-15<)4).  In  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tute, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

Virgin  in  a  Bower  of  Boees.  A 
picture  by  Martin  Schon^nner, 
commonly  called  Martin  Schon 
(b.  1420?),  a  German  painter,  and 
considered  to  be  his  most  im^r- 
tant  work.  It  is  in  St.  Martin's 
church  at  Coljuar,  Germany. 

Virgin  in  the  Meadow.  A  well- 
known  picture  by  Raphael  San- 
zio  (1483-1520),  in  which  the  Ma- 
donna is  *'  represented  in  a  bean- 
tiful  landscape  with  both  hands 
supporting  the  infant  Christ, 
who  stands  before  her;  her  head 
inclined  toward  the  little  St. 
John,  who,  kneeling  at  the  side, 
offers  a  reed  cross  to  his  compan- 
ion." This  picture  is  now  in  the 
Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Virgin,  Iron.    See  Ibok  ViBonf . 

Virgin,  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the. 
A  beautiful  picture  by  Hans 
Memling  (d.  1495),  the  Flemish 
painter,  described  as  represent- 
ing "  the  principal  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (the 
seven  joys  of  the  Virgin);  not  in 
separate  compartments,  but  as 
one  great  whole,  united  in  a  land- 
scape with  an  endless  number 
of  suliordinate  events,  —  a  whole 
world  of  life  and  joy  and  sor- 
row, all  executeti  with  wonderful 
grace  and  beauty."  It  was  paint- 
ed for  Pierre  Baity  nek,  a  currier 
of  Bruges,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  Boisseree  Collection,  but  is 
now  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 
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Virffln,  Life  of  the.  A  series  of 
woml-ciits  by  Albert  Diirer  (1471- 
1528),  the  German  painter  and 
engraver,  and  considered  to  be 
among  the  best  of  his  works 
which  have  descended  to  us. 

Virgin  nursing  the  Child.  A  pic- 
ture by  Roger  van  der  "Weyaen 
(d.  1464),  the  Flemish  painter, 
and  one  of  his  later  works. 
It  is  now  in  the  Stadel  Insti- 
tute, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

Virgin  of  the  Burgomaster  Mey- 
er.   See  Madonna  of  the  Bus- 

GOMASTER  MeYEB. 

Virgin  Staying  the  Plague  at 
Brescia.  A  picture  by  Alessan- 
dro  Bonvicino,  called  II  Moretto 
(1514-1564).  In  the  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  Germany. 

Virgin  with  the  Goldfinch.  See 
Madonna  del  Gardellino. 

Virgin  with  the  Seven  Sorrows. 
A  picture  by  Joachim  Patenier 
(d.  1545?),  a  Flemish  painter.  It 
is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Virginia,  The.  An  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  in  one  of  the  ship- 
houses  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  She 
has  been  on  the  stocks  for  half  a 
century. 

Virginia  Water.  A  beautiful  arti- 
ficial lake  seven  miles  from  Wind- 
sor, near  London. 

Virginius,  The.  A  vessel  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  from 
New  York  for  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1869.  On 
the  31st  of  October  she  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  ship  and  taken 
to  Havana.  Being  accused  of 
hostile  designs  against  Spain,  the 
American  commander,  Capt.  Fry, 
with  36  of  his  crew,  and  lb  others, 
were  shot  without  trial.  After 
much  diplomacy,  the  Virginius 
was  formally  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  navy  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1873,  but,  on  the 
way  to  New  York,  sank  off  Cape 
Fear. 


Virgin's  Chapel  and  Tomb.  A 
venerable  and  picturesque  build- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  believed  by  the 
faithful  to  be  the  place  where 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  laid.  Near 
the  chapel  is  the  spot  where  her 
Aastimption  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  together  with  a  rock 
that  l>ears  the  marks  of  the  girdle 
she  let  fall  to  convince  the  in- 
credulous Thomas. 

Virgin's  Tree.  A  name  applied  to 
an  old  sycamore-tree,  near  the 
village  of  Matareeah,  Egypt,  un- 
der which  the  Holy  Family  are 
said  to  have  rested  after  the 
flight  into  Egypt. 

Vision  of  a  Knight.  A  small  alle- 
gorical picture  by  Raphael  Sanzio 
(1483-1520),  representmg  a  young 
knight  sleeping  upon  his  shield, 
with  a  female  figure  on  each  side. 
"  One  in  a  plam  purple  robe  is 
offering  him  a  book  and  a  sword; 
the  other,  richly  dressed,  is  pre- 
senting flowers  as  symbols  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  .  .  .  The  origi- 
nal pen-and-ink  drawing  by  the 
master,  with  punctured  outlines 
from  which  the  picture  was  traced, 
hangs  by  itssiae.''  There  is  an 
engra\ing  of  it  by  L.  Gruner. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  in  Rome,  but  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. 

Vision  of  Ezeldel.  A  picture  by 
Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  It  is 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence, 
Italy.  A  copy  of  this  picture, 
which  was  for  a  time  regarded  as 
the  original,  and  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  is 
now  at  Stratton,  in  England. 

49*  "  AH  direct  imitation  of  nature 
waa  bv  the  best  painters  carefully 
avoldea.  In  this  rcM>cct  how  fine  Is 
Raphacrs  «  Vision  of  EzekielM  How 
sublime  and  true  in  feeling  and  concep- 
tlon !  where  the  Mesoiah  comes  floating 
along,  upborne  by  the  Four  Creatures, 
.  .  .  nnimals  In  form,  but  in  all  else  un- 
earthlv,  and  the  winged  ox  not  less  di- 
vine than  the  winged  angel.'* 

Jfrt.  Jameion, 

Vision  of  Jacob.  A  celebrated 
picture  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
iim^lGGQ),  In  the  Dulwich  Gal- 
lery. 
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4^  "  In  a  print  by  Rembrandt,  be 
baa  emulated,  in  pictureaque  and  poet- 
ical treatment,  hiB  fiunous  VUion  of 
Jacob  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery." 

Jfrf.  Januton, 

VUion  of  St.  Bernard.  A  picture 
by  Filippino  Lippi  (14e0?-1505), 
and  his  chief  woric.  In  the  Ba- 
dia  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Vision  of  St.  Bernard.  A  noted 
and  admired  picture  by  Parmigi- 
ano  (1903-lMO).  In  the  National 
Gfdlery,  London. 

Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross.  A  fres- 
co in  the  Sala  di  Gostantino,  in 
the  Vatican,  Rome,  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano  a492?-1546),  after 
a  design  by  Raphael. 

Visitation,  The.  A  favorite  sub- 
ject of  representation  by  the 
painters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
Jiibiting  the  visit  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Elisabeth,  according  to 
the  account  in  Luke  i.  39,  ef  m^. 
Of  the  numerous  compositions 
which  treat  of  this  subject,  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  more 
noted  the  following. 

Visitation,  The*  A  picture  de- 
signed by  Raphael  Sanzio  (1483- 
IJ^),  the  execution  probably  by 
Francesco  Penni  (1488-1628).  Now 
in  the  Gallery  of  Madrid,  Spain. 
It  represents  the  visit  of  Mary  to 
Elisabeth. 


"In  the  eompoBlUon  by  Ra- 
phael [The  Visitation]  there  are  the 
two  flgureii  only  [Mary  and  Elisabeth] ; 
and  I  should  object  to  this  otherwise 

J>erfect  picture,  the  bashful  conscious 
ook  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Jfrs,  t/ame«on. 

Visitation,  The,  A  picture  by 
Mariotto  Albertinelli  (1475?-1620?), 
the  Italian  ])ainter,  and  regarded 
OS  his  masterpiece.  It  is  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


.^^  "  The  simple,  miO^*^c  compoel. 
tion  of  Albertinelli.  .  .  .  The  worlc  in 
its  largo  and  solemn  beauty  and  reli- 
gious  signiflcancc,  Is  worthy  of  being 
plnccd  over  an  altar,  on  which  we 
might  offer  up  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
f»ee  in/ra],  as  men  offer  incense, gems, 
and  gold.*'  Jl^r«.  Jameson. 

Visitation,  The,  A  richly  col- 
ored group  by  Sebastian  del  Pi- 


ombo  (1485-1547).    This  pictnre  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Visitation,  The,  A  pictnre  by 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (1606-1GG9), 
the  Dutch  painter.  Now  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

4^  "  —  the  amall  bnt  exquisitely 
finished  oompoaition  by  Rembrandt. 
.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than 
the  treatment,  more  intenaely  true  and 
noble  than  the  ezpreaaion  of  the  dimin- 
utive flgurea,  more  maaterly  and  fin- 
ished than  the  ezecntJon,  more  magical 
and  lustrous  than  the  effect  of  the 
whole.**  Jfrf .  Jameton. 

Visitation,  The.  A  picture  in 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  ascribe<l 
to  Gerard  van  Meire,  the  Flem- 
ish painter.  There  is  another 
well-preserved  and  interesting 
picture  of  the  same  name,  as- 
cribed to  the  same  artist,  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Speek  von 
Stemburg,  at  Liitschena,  near 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

Vitale,  San.    See  Sax  yrrAi.E. 

Vittoria,  The.  One  of  the  ships 
with  which  Fernando  Magellan 
(1470?>1521)  made  his  famous  voy- 
age of  discoverv  in  1520.  The 
Vittoria,  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
gellan, under  the  command  of 
Sel)astian  del  Cano  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  first  vessel 
tnat  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Vittorio    Emanuele.      See    Gal- 

LERIA  YlTTOKIO  EMAXUELB. 

Yolks  DenkmaL  [The  People's 
Monument.]  A  Gothic  cross  of 
iron,  160  feet  in  height,  erected 
upon  an  eminence  near  Berlin, 
Prussia,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  Prussia  from  the 
French,  and  the  recovery  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  monu- 
ment bears  an  inscription,  to- 
gether with  statues  of  Prussian 
warriors,  executed  by  Ranch  and 
Tieck. 

Voltaire,  Boulevart  de.  A  mag- 
nificent atrqet  in  Paris,  one  of  the 
new  boulevards,  and  formerly- 
known  as  the  Boulevart  de  Prince 
Eugene.    See  Boulevards. 

Voltaire,  Qua!  de.  This  quay,  on 
the  river  Seine  in  Paris,  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
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philosopher  Voltaire  died  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  quay 
and  the  Rue  de  Beaame. 

Volto  Santo.    See  Santo  Volto. 

Volumnii.    See  Tomb  of  thb  Yo- 

LUMNII. 

Voyage  of  Iiife.  An  allegorical 
picture  hy  Thomas  Cole  (1801- 
1848).  In  the  collection  of  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  New  York. 


Vulcan's  Forge. 
Vulcan. 


See  FoBOB  of 


Vulture,  The.  A  British  sloop-of- 
war,  in  which  Major  Andr^  went 
up  the  Hudson,  when  arranging 
terms  of  surrender  with  Benedict 
Arnold. 

Vsrverberg.  A  fine  square  and 
pleasure-ground  In  the  Hague, 
Holland. 
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WabaBh,  The.  The  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Dupont,  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Sea  LtUinds  of  South 
Carolina  in  1861. 

Wabash  Avenue.  A  noted  street 
in  Chicago,  111.  It  is  lined  with 
stately  edifices,  and  adorned  with 
trees. 

Wachusetts,  The.  A  noted  vessel 
of  the  United  States  navy  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  She  cai> 
tured  the  celebrated  Confederate 

Srivateer,  the  Florida,  in  the 
trazilian  port  of  Bahia,  or  San 
Salvador.  This  capture  was  in 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  pro- 
duced considerable  excitement. 
The  prize  was  soon  after  brought 
into  Hampton  Roads. 

'Wadsworth  Athen»um.  A  build- 
ing in  Hartford,  Conn.,  contain- 
taining  a  library  and  gallery  of 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

"Wafers,  The  Miraculous.  See 
Miraculous  Wafers. 

Wagmer,  Port.  See  Fort  Wag- 
ner. 

Wailing-place  of  the  Jews.  See 
Place  of  Wailing. 


Wakefield  Tower. 

TUE. 


See  Regalia, 


Waldburg.  An  ancient  castle 
near  Ravensburg,  Germany,  fa^ 
mous  for  its  magnificent  views. 

Walden  Pond.  A  l)eautiful  sheet 
of  water  near  Concord,  Mass., 
now  a  favorite  pleasure-resort, 
and  celebrated  for  its  associa- 
tions with  H.  D.  Thoreau  (1817- 
1862),  the  scholar  and  naturalist, 
who,  in  1845,  built  on  the  shore 
of  this  pond  a  small  house  in 
which  he  lived  two  years  as  a 
hermit  in  studious  retirement, 
afterwards  publishing  an  account 
of  this  portion  of  his  life,  under 
the  title  of  "  Walden." 


Wall,  Iiondon.  See  Jjomov  Wall, 

Wall  of  Antoninus.  A  wall,  or 
rampart,  erected  during  the  Ro* 
man  occupation  of  Britain,  with 
the  design  of  preventing  the  in- 
cursion of  the  northern  tribes  into 
the  lowlands.  It  extended  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  a  distance 
of  27  miles,  and  was  guarded  by 
10  forts.  There  is  a  stone  in  Glas- 
gow College  which  preserves  the 
name  of  the  builder,  LoUius  Ur- 
bicus.  [Often  known  as  Gi'uham't 
Dyke.] 

49^  **  The  wall  of  Antonlnas,  or 
Grahain'B  or  Grime's  iH'ke,  crowed 
from  the  Furth  to  the  Clyde,  on  the 
line  on  which  previously  Agrloola  had 
erected  a  tferiea  of  forti.  Il  consisted 
of  a  new  lino  of  forts  connected  to- 
fir^ther  by  an  immense  continuous  nun- 

fart  of  earth  and  turf,  raised  by  the 
'ropraator  Lollius  Urbicus  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus,  and  named  after  that  em- 
peror. Inscribed  stones  have  been  from 
time  to  time  found  along  its  course,  ex- 
pressive of  the  work  done  by  <Ufferent 
troops    and    cohorts    of    the    Roman 
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If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from 
the  Wall  nf  Anttminus  to  Rom  •,  and  ftom 
thence  to  Jrru»ak-m,  It  will  be  found  ttiat 
the  tireat  chain  of  communicarion  frum  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  )ioint  of  the 
rmpiro  wns  drawn  out  to  the  Icnuth  of 
four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles. 

Oibbom. 


WaU  Of  China. 
OF  China. 


See  Great  Wall 


Wall  Street.  This  street  In 
New  York  City,  running  east 
from  Broadway,  opposite  Trinity 
Church,  is  the  centre  for  bank- 
ers and  brokers  in  New  York, 
and  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  The  Stock  Exchan^ 
in  Wall  Street  presents  an  excit- 
ing scene  during  business  hours. 

Free  institutions,  renersl  educatioiu 
and  the  Hsceiidaticy  of  duUsr*.  are  the 
wonts  written  on  every  pavinc-stone 
aloiiK  Fif  h  AvMiue,  down  Bruadwaj, 
audup  WuU  Street.        Jmihrnv  TroU0p§ 
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Thai  a  king  or  a  general  doM  not  neod 
a  fine  coat,  and  a  commanding  person 
mav  save  himself  all  ftolicltude  on  that 

goint.  There  are  always  slovens  In  State 
treet  or  Wall  Streets  who  are  not  less 
considered.  IT  a  man  have  manners  and 
talent,  he  may  dress  roughly  and  care- 
Icflflly.  JSmenoH. 

Jnst  where  the  Treasury's  marble  iVont 

Looks  over  Wall  Street*»  mingled  na- 
tions; 
Where  Jews  and  Oentjles  meet  are  wont 

To  throng  for  trade  and  last  quotationsi 
Where,  hour  by  hour,  the  rates  of  gold 

Outrival.  In  the  ears  of  people. 
The  quarter-chimes,  serenely  tolled 

From  Trinity's  undaunted  steenle. 

£.  C.  Stednum. 

Wallace  Toiler.  A  monument  133 
feet  high  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
Scotland,  erected  in  1832  upon 
the  site  of  an  ancient  tower  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Sir 
William  Wallace  (1270-1306),  the 
celebrated  Scotch  hero  ana  pa- 
triot, was  imprisoned,  and  from 
which,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
he  contrived  to  escape. 

Wallaok's.  A  theatre  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  legitimate  comedy. 

Wallenstein.  A  picture  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Wallenstein,  by  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (15il<)-l(>41).  It  is  in  the 
|»llery  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  at 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Wallenstein  Palace.  A  famous 
palace  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  built 
oy  the  great  general  Albert,  duke 
of  Friedland  (1583-16:^).  The 
building,  which  was  one  of  sur- 
prising magnificence,  has  under- 
gone extensive  restorations.  It 
is  said  that  100  houses  were  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  its  erec- 
tion, and  that  even  the  stables 
were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble. 

Walmer  Castle.  A  sea-side  fort- 
ress near  Deal,  England,  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  until  his  death  in 
1852.  The  castle  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  very  spot  where 
Julius  Gsesar  landed  at  the  time 
of  his  invasion  of  Britain. 

Walsingham  Priory.  Walsing- 
ham  is  a  little  spot  in  Norfolk, 
Sngland,  much  resorted  to  for- 


merly by  pilgrims.  It  was  the 
rival  of  Our  L^y  of  Loretto  and 
St.  James  of  Compostella.  The 
chapel  was  foundea  in  1061,  and 
was  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Santa 
Gasa,  or  home  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
at  Nazareth.  The  splendid  priory 
built  soon  after  was  granted  to 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
in  1420  a  fine  church  was  built  at 
the  side  of  the  shrine.  Erasmus 
says  of  the  church:  **  The  church 
is  splendid  and  beautiful,"  and 
of  the  shrine:  ''If  you  look  in, 
you  will  say  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Gods,  so  bright  and  shining  as  it 
is  all  over  with  jewels,  gola,  and 
silver."  It  was  despoiled  of  its 
treasures  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
there  remain  now  only  a  few 
ruins  of  the  priory  church. 

Wanderer,  The.  A  ship  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade  which 
came  to  this  country  in  1859,  and 
on  her  voyage  ex|>erienced  an 
unexamplea  mortality  as  the  con- 
sequence of  her  frightfully  crowd- 
ed condition. 

Wapping.  A  long  street  in  Lon- 
don, extending  from  Lower  East 
Smithfield  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  New  Crane.  It  is 
noted  for  its  nautical  signs,  its 
ship  and  boat  builders,  rope-mak- 
ers, ship-chandlers,  and  sail-mak- 
ers. Its  name  Wapping  was 
probably  derived  from  the  ship's 
rope  called  a  wajtp.  Pirates  and 
sea-rovers  were  hung  at  Execution 
Dock  in  Wapping. 

49*  '*  Wapping  is  a  neighborhood 
of  which  many  persons  know  the 
name,  but  nothing  more.   .  .  .  Wap- 

fring,  too,  may  bo  remembered  as  bav- 
ng  afforided  a  principal  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  against  the  notorious 
Impostor  who  claimed  the  Tlcbbome 
estate.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
London,  he  went  to  Wapping  (which 
Roger  Ticbbome  woula  never  have 
done),  and  there  he  was  recognized  as 
a  former  resident  of  the  place.  Wap- 
ping is  a  narrow  strip  of  old  London, 
which  lies  below  the  Tower  and  be- 
tween London  docks  and  the  river.  It 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  wholly  occu- 
pied by  mariners,  or  those  who  supply 
their  wants.  It  is  very  damp  and  very 
dingy,  and  everybody  in  it  seems  ta 
adiell  of  oakum.'^ 

Richard  Grant  Whif> 
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Tonr  M0II7  Hm  nerer  been  Mm,  the 

declares. 
Since  lut  time  we  perted  nt  W^pprng 

Old  Stain, 
Wtaen  I  swore  that  I  etlU  woald  continue 

the  Mme, 
And  gave  you  tbe  *Imoco  box  ntarked  with 

my  name.  IVappinif  (Hd  Stain. 

[The  **Suin"  were  stepa  by  which 
people  formerly  deacended  to  the  river.] 

But  If  this  be  a  defect,  what  must  be 
the  entire  perversion  of  flcenlcal  decorum, 
when,  for  Instance,  we  see  an  actress  that 
might  act  the  Wappmg  landlady  without 
a  bolKtcr,  pining  m  the  character  of  Jane 
Hhore,  and,  whUe  untvleidy  with  (lit.  en- 
deavoring to  convince  the  audience  that 
•be  Is  dying  with  hunjcer  ?         OoldtmUk. 

No  longer  a  poor  JTaek  Tar,  fh>UclUng 
in  the  low  taverns  of  Wtmtimg,  he  might 
roll  through  London  in  his  coach,  aiid 
perchance  arrive,  like  Whittlngton,  at  tlic 
dfgnity  of  Lord  liayor.  Irving. 

Tbe  same  Insular  limitation  pinches 
his  [the  Englisbman'sl  foreign  politics. 
He  sticks  to  his  traditions  and  usages, 
and,  so  help  him  God !  he  will  force  hti 
Island  by-laws  down  the  throat  of  great 
countries,  like  India,  ChtnajAustralia, 
and  not  only  so,  but  Impose  Wapping  on 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  trample  down 
all  nationaiiUea  with  his  taxed  boott. 

Emenon. 

Yon  might  be  as  well  impressed  with 
Wapping  as  with  your  first  stepon  Egyp- 
tian soil.  Thael^rai/. 

Ton  forget  that  the  town  COIbraltar]  Is 
at  all  like  Wapping,  and  deliver  your»elf 
ap  entirely  to  romance.  Thackeray, 

The  new  spirit  at  once  showed  itself  in 
Dickens,  whose  broad,  bright,  kindly,  ag- 

Ksslve  democrscy,  making  the  hero  of 
story  a  ftiendleas  workhouse  boy  In- 
stead o(  a  knitfht  at  arms,  and  Its  scene  a 
city  lane  or  Wapping  Instead  of  a  stately 
castle  or  a  historic  land,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  changed  feeling  and  the 
new  day.  narper's  Jiagatine. 

Wardour  Oastle.  A  ruined  feudal 
fortress  near  Salisbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire»  England. 

If  rich  designs  of  sumptuous  art  may 

filease, 
nre's  loftier  views  august  and  old, 
Stranger  1  behold  thia  spreading  scene. 

W,  L.  Bowla. 

Ware,  Great  Bed  of.  See  Gbbat 
Bed  of  Ware. 

Warren.    See  Death  op  Wabrbn. 

Warren,  Fort.  See  Fort  War- 
ren. 

Warrior,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
Dec.  29, 18(30. 

And  then  throntrh  thefimUlar  examplesi 
tin  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  *  Wel- 
lington *  and  *  Marlborough'  of  yesterday, 


and  the  ^WarHor"  or  *XlBotsar*  oT\a> 
day.  Ftrgmmm. 

Wartbors.  A  famooa  castle  near 
Eisenach,  Germany,  in  which 
Luther  was  imprisoned  as  a 
friendly  act  of  protection  against 
his  enemies. 

Safe  In  this  Wanharg  tower  I  staad. 
Where  God  hath  led  me  ^  the  hand. 
And  look  down  with  a  heart  at  eai 
Over  the  pleasant  neighborhoods. 
Over  Che  vast  ThuikiglMi  woods. 


49-  •*  The  cmatle  on  the  Wartbarg 
la  biatorlcaliy  the  moat  important  e4i> 
floe  of  its  cUaa  in  Oenauiy,  aod  Its 
sise  and  state  of  preeeiratlon  render  t( 
remarkable  In  an  artlaUc  point  of  Ttew. 
It  was  in  one  of  its  halla  that  tbe  cele- 
brated contest  was  held  between  tho 
six  most  eminent  poets  of  Oemany  in 
the  year  1206,  which,  tboogh  It  nearly 
ended  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least, 
shows  how  much  importaaoe  was  at- 
tached to  the  profesuoD  of  Uteratnre 
at  even  that  early  period.  Here  tbe 
aainted  Elizabeth  of  Hnngary  Uved 
with  her  cruel  brother-lo-law,  here  she 
practised  those  virtuea  and  endured 
those  miafortanea  that  render  her  name 
so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  aU  the  race* 
of  Germany;  and  it  was  in  thIa  caalle 
that  Luther  found  ahelter,  and  where 
he  resided  under  the  name  of  Rltter 
Oeorge.  ...  It  reaemUea  tbe  older 
palaces  at  Venice  more  than  az^y  other 
Dulldlnga  of  the  class  It  has  been  re- 
cently restored,  apparently  with  con- 
siderable Judgment;  and  It  well  de- 
serves the  pains  bestowed  upon  ft  aa 
one  of  tbe  best  illustratlona  of  Ha  style 
still  existing  in  Europe.'* 


Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  tbe 
student,  in  bis  chamber  fa  the  Wmrt^barg, 
with  his  midnight  lamp  before  him,  seen 
bv  the  late  traveller  in  the  distant  plain 
or  Blschoftroda,  as  a  star  on  the  moni^ 
tain!  Ooteridg*. 

Warwick  Castle.  The  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  E<arl  of  Warwick* 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  £lnglish  nobility. 
Its  architecture  Is  greatly  ad- 
mired. Its  two  towers  are  called 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
Its  situation,  on  a  rock  washed 
by  the  Avon,  is  very  picturesque, 
overlooking  the  river  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  ancient  castle  of  which  we 
first  hear  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  present  castle 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Sdwaxd 
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in.  Additions  and  improve- 
ments have  since  been  made  at 
intervals. '  The  most  ancient  part 
of  the  building,  Gsesar's  tower,  is 
147  feet  high.  Guy's  tower,  erect- 
ed in  1994,  is  128  feet  high.  A 
fire  occurred  at  Warwick  Castle 
in  1871,  which  did  much  damage. 

4^  "  Tbe  principal  features  are  the 
baUlementB,  towers,  and  turrets  of  tbe 
old  feudal  castle,  encompassed  by 
grounds  on  wblch  has  been  expended 
all  that  princelv  art  of  landscape-gar- 
dening for  wbicn  Bngland  is  famous, — 
leafy  Uilckets,  magniflccnt  trees,  open- 
ings and  vistas  of  verdure,  and  wide 
sweeps  of  grass,  sbort,  tbick,  and  vivid- 
ly green  as  tbe  velvet  moss  we  some- 
times see  growing  on  rocks  in  New 
England.  Tbe  pains  that  are  taken 
In  sowing,  tending,  cutting,  clipping, 
rolling,  and  otberwiso  nursing  and 
ooazing  the  grass,  being  secon<U)d  by 
the  misty  breath  and  often-falling  tears 
of  tbe  climate,  produce  results  wbicb 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.** 

Mrs.  If.  B.  Stowe. 

Then  Warwiet  Castle  wide  its  gate  dis- 
played. 

And  peace  and  pleasure  this  their  dwell- 
ing made.  George  Cfrabbe. 

I  look  with  respect  at  houses  six,  seven, 
eight  hundred,  or,  like  Warwick  Castle, 
nine  hundred  years  old.  Emerson. 

Warwick  Vase.  A  celebrated  and 
very  beautiful  antique  vase,  found 
at  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  capable  of 
holding  168  gallons.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  greenhouse  con- 
nected with  Warwick  Castle,  in 
Sngland. 

4^  "  On  a  pedestal,  surrounded  by 
all  manner  of  flowering  shrubs,  stands 
this  celebrated  antique.  .  .  .  They  say 
that  it  holds  136  gallons ;  constructed,  I 
suppose,  in  tbe  roistering  old  drinking 
times  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  when 
men  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the 
ffrand  object  for  which  they  were  sent 
Into  existence  was  to  perform  tbe  func- 
tions of  wine-skins.  It  is  beautifully 
sculptured  with  grape-leaves,  and  tbe 
skin  and  claws  of  the  panther — these 
latter  certainly  not  an  inappropriate 
emblem  of  the  god  of  wine,  Deautiful 
but  dangerous.'*        i/ir«.  i/.  B.  Stowe, 

Washington.  A  well-known  stat- 
ue of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  executed  by  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  (1741-1828),  a 
French  sculptor.  It  is  now  at 
the  Capitol,  Richmond,  Va. 

Methinks  I  see  his  venerable  form  now 
before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious 


'  Rtatne  by  Houdon,  now  in  the  capital  of 
Virginia-  He  Is  dignified  snd  grave :  but 
his  concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften 
the  lineaments  of  his  countenance. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Washington.  A  portrait  by  Bem- 
brandt  Peale  (1778-1860),  con- 
sidered  the  best  ever  taken  of 
Washington,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  copies. 

Washington.  A  statue  by  Hora- 
tio Greenough  (1805-1852).  At  the 
Capitol,  Washington. 

4^  "  I  regard  Qreenough's  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  tbe  greatest  works  of 
sculpture  of  modern  umes." 

Edward  XveretL 

Washington.  A  statue  by  Thom- 
as Crawford  (1814-1857),  cast  in 
bronze  at  Munich. 

Washington.  A  fine  equestrian 
statue  on  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  by  Thomas  Ball  (b. 
1819). 

Washington.  See  Apotheosis  op 
Washington  and  Bbsignatiox 
OF  Washington. 

Washington  Avenue.  A  wide 
and  fine  avenue  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi. 

Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. A  picture  by  Thomas 
Sully  (1783-1872),  which  is  very 
familiar  in  America.  Now  in 
the  Boston  Museum. 

Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. A  well-known  picture  by 
Emmanuel  Leutze  (181G-1868). 

Washington  Elm.  A  well-known 
tree  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  or  quite  900 
years  old.  Under  this  tree,  July 
3,  1775,  Washington  assumed 
command  of  the  American  forces. 

49*  "  You  know  the  '  Washington 
elm,*  or,  if  you  do  not,  you  bad  better 
rekindle  your  patriotism  by  reading 
tbe  inscription,  which  tells  you  that 
under  its  shadow  the  great  leader  first 
drew  bis  sword  at  the  head  of  an  Amer- 
ican army."  Holmes. 

Beneath  our  consecrated  elm 

A  century  ajfo  he  stood. 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the 
wood. 

Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  could  not 
overwhelm 

Tbe  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough- 
hewn  helm.  LowdL 
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Washinston,  Fort.  See  Fobt 
Washington. 

Washinffton  Market.  A  noted 
market  in  New  York,  and  the 
chief  one  in  the  city. 

'Washington  Monument.  A  noted 
monumental  structure  in  Wash- 
ington, begun  in  1848,  and  in- 
tended U)  be  in  the  form  of  an 
obelisk  600  feet  in  height,  and  to 
contain  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
It  is  now  in  an  unfinished  state, 
being  at  present  174  feet  high.  In 
a  building  adjoining  the  monu- 
ment is  a  collection  of  memorial 
stones  sent  by  different  countries 
and  states  for  the  decoration  of 
the  interior.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  monument  will  ever 
be  carried  forward  to  completion, 
or  whether  the  material  used  in 
its  construction  will  be  adapted 
to  some  other  commemorative 
use. 

'Washington  Monument.  An  im- 
]x>sing  memorial  structure  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  It  consists  of  a  mar- 
ble shaft  upwards  of  176  feet  in 
height,  rising  from  a  base  20  feet 
high,  and  crowned  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Washington.  There  is 
a  stairway  in  the  interior  of  the 
shaft  leading  to  the  summit,  from 
which  is  a  fine  and  extensive  view 
of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 
The  monument  was  erected  be- 
tween the  years  1815  and  1829. 

Washington  Street.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  of  Boston,  Mass. 

If  I  like  Broadway  better  than  Wiuh- 
ififffon  Street,  what  then?  I  own  them 
buth,  as  much  aa  anybody  owns  either. 

Jlohnu. 

Washington's  Headquarters. 
An  old  colonial  mansion  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington as  headquarters  during 
the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  Henry  W  Long- 
fellow, the  poet. 

Washington's  Headquarters. 
An  old  stone  mansion  in  New- 
burgh,  N. Y. ,  containing  a  muse- 
um of  historical  relics.  It  was 
occupied  by  Washington  as  his 
headquarters  while  the  American 


army  was  on  the  Hudson.  The 
building  is  now  owned  by  the 
State  oi  New  York. 

Washington's  Tomb.  On  the  es- 
tate of  Mount  Vernon,  Va.  The 
remains  rest  within  a  marble  sar- 
cophi^^s  nearthe  mansion-bouse. 
They  were  removed  in  1837  from 
the  old  tomb,  which  is  rapidly 
going  to  decay,  to  their  present 
situation. 

Wasp,  The.  An  American  sloop- 
of-war  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  in  the  war  of 
1812.  She  captured  the  British 
sloop  Frolic,  for  which  achieve- 
ment the  Legislature  of  Dela- 
ware, the  Corporation  of  New 
York  City,  and  Congress,  voted 
thanks  and  gold  medals.  The 
victory  caused  great  exultation 
throughout  the  country. 


The  foe  bravely  foaght,  bat  his 
all  broken. 
And  he  fled  trom   bis    death-woond. 
aghant  and  alMghted; 
But  the  Warn  darted  forward  her  death- 
going  stinfri 
And  fUIl  on  his  boaoin,  like  llghtataif, 
alighted. 
She  pierced  through  hla  entrails,  ahs  mad- 
drned  bin  brain. 
And  he  writhed  and  he  groaned  aa  K 
torn  with  the  colic; 
And  long  ahall  rue  the  terrible  day 
He  met  the  American  fFocp  on  a  Frolic. 

OU3«m9. 

Water  Carrier  of  Seville.  A  not- 
ed picture  by  Diego  Rodrlf^ez  de 
Silva  y  Velasquez  (1599-1660),  the 
Spanish  painter.  Now  in  Apsley 
House,  London. 

Water-Mill,  The.  A  pictare  hT 
Bembrandt  van  Byn  (1()06-I6e9i, 
the  Dutch  painter.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Eng- 
land. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of.  See  Hattxi 
OF  Waterloo. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  A  magnificent 
stone  bridge  spanningtheThnmes 
at  London,  first  opened  June  1S» 
1817,  called  by  Dupin  a  *•  colossal 
monument,  worthy  of  Sesostris 
and  the  Cmsars,''  and  by  Canova 
the  "  noblest  bridge  in  th* 
world." 


"  Canova,  "when  he 
during  his  visit  to  Englaad  what 
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him  most  forcibly,  Ib  said  to  have  re- 
plied that  the  trumpery  Chinese  Bridge, 
then  In  St.  James's  Park,  should  be  the 
production  of  the  Oovernment,  whilst 
that  of  Waterloo  was  the  work  of  a 
Private  Company."    Quarterly  Beview, 

Waterloo  Place.  A  public  square 
in  London,  and  a  centre  of  social 
and  political  life.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  Carlton  House. 

Waterrliet  Arsenal.  A  great 
United  States  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  war  supplies. 
It  is  situated  in  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

'Watier's  Olub.  This  club  in  Lon- 
don, noted  as  a  gambling-house, 
was  established  in  1807,  and  dis- 
solved in  1819.  The  favorite  game 
was  Macao. 


*'  The  Club  did  not  endure  for 
twelve  years  altogether;  the  pace  was 
too  quick  to  last:  it  died  a  natural 
death  in  1819,  from  the  paralyzed  state 
of  its  members;  the  house  was  then 
taken  by  a  set  of  blacklegs,  who  insti- 
tuted a  common  bank  for  gambling." 

Thomcu  Raiket, 

^^atkins  Olen.  A  remarkable 
rocky  ravine  in  the  town  of  Wat- 
kins,  Schuyler  County,  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  in  the  United  States. 


*'It  [Wat kins  Glen]  suggesU 
Vaucluse  in  the  pellucid  cleamciw  and 
sparkle  of  the  water.  It  faintly  sug- 
l^ests  the  sombre  magnificent  Pass  of 
the  Finstermunz  in  the  Tyrol,  but  Is 
Infinitely  brighter  and  more  varied.  It 
suggests  Trenton  Fails,  but  is  wilder 
ana  deeper."  Orace  Oreenicood. 


'"  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
met  with  scenerv  more  beautiful  and 
romantic  than  tnat  embraced  in  this 
^wonderful  Glen ;  and  the  most  remark- 
able thing  of  all  is,  that  so  much  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  should  be  found 
in  a  region  where  there  are  no  ranges 
of  mountains."  Bayard  TuyUtr. 

Watling  Street.  A  street  in  Lon- 
don considered  to  have  been  the 
Erincipal  thoroughfare  of  Roman 
london,  and  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man ways  in  Britain.  What  re- 
mains of  it  is  narrow  and  incon- 
venient for  passaji^e.  It  extended 
across  Soutn  Britain,  beginning 
at  Dover  and  running  tiirough 
Canterbury  to  London  and  from 
London  across  the  island  to  Ches- 


ter. In  the  time  of  the  Britons 
it  was  a  mere  forest-road;  but  the 
Romans  converted  it  into  a  great 
military  highway,  and  it  is  still 
an  important  rostd  in  some  parts 
of  its  extent.  The  name  WaU 
ling  Street  was  also  very  sener- 
ally  applied  in  England,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  "  Milky 
Way"  (Via  Lactea).  Chaucer 
says:  — 

"  8e  yondlr,  lo,  the  galaxle, 
Ttie  wiche  men  clepe  the  mllkv  way. 
For  it  is  white :  and  some,  )Mrfay , 
Y-callin  it  ban  Wdtitnge-ttreet.'* 

The  name  is  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, and  is  variously  said  to  be 
derived  from  VitelUus,  from  Vitel' 
lianva,  from  the  WaHUnc/s,  from 
the  Saxon  Atheling  (noble),  from 
wattles  (hurdles  or  fascines),  and 
from  a  number  of  other  sources. 

4^  "  Who  the  WsBtllnffs  were,  and 
how  they  came  to  give  their  name  both 
to  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  street,  we 
do  not  know."  Grimm. 

Who  would  of  Watling-ttreet  the  dangers 

share, 
Whrn  the  broad  pavement  of  Cheapslde 

is  near?  Oay. 

Wax  Works  of  Madame  Tus- 
saud.  See  Madame  Tussaud's 
Exhibition. 

Wayland  Smith's  Cave  [or 
Forge].  A  cavern  of  great  anti- 
quity, on  the  western  m)undaries 
of  Berkshire,  England,  near  the 
town  of  Wantage.  "  In  an  early 
deed  of  the  estate  to  which  it  be- 
longs, of  a  date  previous  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  Is  called 
Weland's  Smitiny ;  and  the  legend 
connected  with  it  is,  that  a  travel- 
ler wishing  his  horse  shod  had 
only  to  take  him  to  the  cave,  and, 
leaving  a  piece  of  money  on  the 
copestone,  retire  to  a  distance. 
On  returning  he  would  find  the 
horse  shod,  and  that  the  money 
had  been  taken  away."  Three 
flat  stones  supporting  a  fourth  are 
still  pointed  out  as  his  smithy. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythology 
Weland  was  the  representative 
of  Vulcan.  Walter  Scott  has  in- 
troduced this  legend  of  Wayland 
Smith  into  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting   novels,     "  Kenil worth/* 
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making  bim  a  living  person  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Wayland  Wood.  A  tract  of  wood- 
laud  near  Watton,  England, 
where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  murder  of  the  two  children 
by  order  of  their  uncle  occurred 
on  which  is  founded  the  famous 
ballad  of  the  '*  Children  in  the 
Wood." 

Wayside  Inn.  An  old  tavern 
still  standing  in  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  a  "  busy  place  **  in 
the  old  colonial  days  of  New 
England,  and  made  famous  by 
the  poems  of  Longfellow  entitled 
"  The  Wayside  Inn." 

As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  In  tlie  land  may  be. 
Built  In  the  old  Colonial  day, 
Wlien  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
WiUi  ampler  hospitality. 

Weber  Canon.  A  stupendous  ra- 
vine, forming  a  natural  gateway 
through  the  Wahsatch  range  of 
mountains  in  Utah  Territorv.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
siffhts  in  the  West.  The  trains 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
pass  through  this  gorge. 

Webster.    See   Death  of  Web* 

STRR. 

Webster,  DanieL  A  statue  of  the 
great  American  statesman  by 
Hiram  Powers  (b.  1805). 


"It  is  the  second  cast  of  the 
Btatuc,  the  first  having  been  ahipped 
some  months  ago  on  board  of  a  veaael 
which  was  lost;  and,  as  Powers  ob- 
served, the  statae  now  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  somewhere 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  telegraphic  cable. 
.  .  .  Happy  IS  Webster  to  have  been  so 
truly  and  adequately  acupltured;  hap- 
py the  sculptor  in  such  a  subject,  which 
no  idealization  of  a  demigod  could  have 
Bupplied  him  with.  Perhaps  the  statue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  be  cast  up 
in  some  future  age,  when  the  present 
race  of  man  is  forgotten,  and,  if  so,  that 
far  posterity  will  look  up  to  us  as  a 
grander  race  than  wo  find  ourselves 
to  be.'*  JIawtAome. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne.  A 
well-known  picture  by  G.  P.  A. 
Healy  (b.  1808).  In  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston.  This  picture  cou tains 
130  portraits. 

Wedding.  See  Peasant  Weddimq. 


Wednesday  Club, 
don  club. 


An  old  Lon- 


4^  "In  Friday-street,  Cheapslde, 
was  held  the  Wednesday  Club,  at 
which,  in  1<S05,  certain  conferenoes  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  William 
Fatcrson,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Buch  is  the  general  belief;  but  Mr. 
Saze  Bannister,  in  his  Lifeo/ Platenotiy 
p.  93,  observes :  *  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  doubt  whether  the  Bank  of 
England  was  originallv  proposed  from 
a  Club  or  Society  in  t  ne  City  of  Loo- 
don.'  "  Timb*. 

Weehawken,  The.  A  war-vessel 
of  Admiral  Dnpont's  flotilla  in 
the  attack  upon  the  defences  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  (18G1-1865). 

Weibertreue.  [Woman's  Fideli- 
ty.] The  popular  name  of  a 
ruined  castle  at  Weinsberff,  near 
Heilbronn,  Germany,  celeorated 
for  a  romantic  legend  connected 
with  it,  which  relates  how,  when 
the  garrison  were  threatened 
with  death  on  the  taking  of  the 
castle,  the  women,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  depart  with  their 
valuables,  carried  off  their  hus- 
bands on  their  backs,  each  in  a 
sack.  The  Qerman  poet  Biinper 
has  made  this  incident  the  sub- 
ject of  a  well-known  ballad, 
which  has  been  translated  by 
C.T.Brooks.  See  also  the  "Spec- 
tator," No.  449. 

Welbeok  Abbey.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  near  Worksop, 
England. 

Wellesley   OoUege.     A   well-en- 
dowed institution  of  learning  for 
oung     women,    in    Well^ey, 
~ass.   It  has  an  el^;ant  building 
finely  situated. 

Wellington.  A  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  the  duke  by  Sir  Francis 
Ghantrey  (1782-1841).  In  front 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lon- 
don. 

Wellington's  Funeral  Oar.  This 
car,  constructed  from  the  snns 
taken  in  the  battles  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  is  preserved  as  a 
monumental  trophy  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  London. 
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Wellfl,  The.  [Ital.  I  PozzW]  A 
series  of  prison-cells,  one  be- 
neath the  other,  in  the  ancient 
state  prison  of  Venice,  Italy,  ad- 
joining the  Ducal  Palace,  with 
Ti'hich  it  is  connected  by  the 
•*  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

4^  "  I  descended  from  tbe  cbeerfiil 
day  Into  two  ranges,  one  below  tbe 
otber,  of  dismal,  awful,  borrible,  stone 
cells.  They  were  quite  dark.  Each 
had  a  loop*hoIe  In  Its  massive  wall, 
where,  in  tbe  old  Ume,  a  torch  was 
placed,  to  light  the  prisoners  within  for 
lialf  an  hour.  Tbe  captives,  by  the 
glimmering  of  these  briex  rays,  had  cut 
and  scratched  Inscriptions  in  the  black- 
ened vaults.  I  saw  them.  For  their 
labor  with  tbe  rusty  nail's  point  bad 
outlived  their  agony  and  them  through 
many  generations."  IHckens. 

4^  *'  What  fables  oonceming  these 
cells  have  not  been  uttered  and  be- 
lieved !  ...  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
calculated  to  enamour  tbe  unimpounded 
spectator  with  prison  life,  but  they  are 
certainly  far  from  being  as  bad  as  I 
boped.  They  are  not  Joyously  light 
nor  particularly  airy;  but  their  occu- 
pants could  have  suffered  no  extreme 
physical  discomfort,  and  the  thick 
wooden  casing  of  the  Interior  walls 
evidences  at  least  tbe  intention  of  the 
state  to  inflict  no  wanton  liardshlp  of 
cold  or  damp."  W,  2>.  MaweUa, 

Tbe  Poggi  and  the  Fiombl  were  in  vain; 
Tbey  might  wring  blood  ttom  me,  but 
treachery  never.  Byron. 

"VITelLi  of  Moses.  See  Fountains 
OF  Moses. 

\irentworth  House.  A  noted  man- 
sion, and  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate residences  in  Europe,  for- 
merly the  abode  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Strafford,  near  Wakefield, 
England. 

\irentworth  Mansion.  An  old 
colonial  house  near  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  once  occupied  by  Grov. 
Went  worth,  and  contcdning  the 
old  provincial  council-chamber 
and  many  historical  relics. 

'Werrington  House.  A  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
river  Tamar,  near  Launceston, 
England. 

"Wesleyan  University.  An  insti- 
tution of  learning  under  the  care 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn. 


West,  Benjamin.  See  Benjamin 
West. 

West  India  Docks.  Extensive 
docks,  covering  2i)5  acres,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  London, 
opened  in  1802.  William  Pitt 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1800.  See 
East  India  Docks. 

West  Point.  See  United  States 
MiLiTAur  Academy. 

West  Bock.  A  rocky  hill  near  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  much  resorted  to, 
and  affording  a  fine  view. 

Western  Emigration.  An  histori- 
cal picture  by  Emanuel  Leutze 
(1K1&-I8fi8).  In  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

Westminster  Abbey.  The  re- 
nowned Abbey-church  of  Lon- 
don. Its  earliest  foundation  is 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  Edward 
the  Confessor  built  an  abbey  on 
this  site,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents, Dec.  28,  1065.  In  1862  it 
was  discovered  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  south  cloister  wall  con- 
sists of  masonry  of  the  age  of 
Edward  the  Cohfessor.  The  Ab- 
bey, as  it  now  exists,  was  for  the 
most  part  rebuilt  by  Henry  III. 
(1240-1272),  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confessor.  Its 
general  plan  is  cruciform.  Be- 
sides the  nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
septs, it  contains  12  chapels,  of 
which  10  are  nearly  filled  with 
monumental  tombs.  No  less  than 
17  English  kings,  from  the  Con- 
fessor to  George  II.,  and  10 
queens,  lie  within  the  Abbey, 
amid  statesmen,  poets,  divines, 
scholars,  and  artists.  Dean  Stan- 
ley says:  "The  Abbey  of  West- 
minster owes  its  traditions  and 
its  present  name,  revered  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  people  of  England, 
to  the  fact  that  the  early  English 
kings  were  interred  within  its 
walls,  and  that  through  its  asso- 
ciations the  Norman  rulers  learnt 
to  forget  their  foreig^n  paternity, 
and  to  unite  in  fellowship  and  af- 
fection with  their  Saxon  fellow- 
citizens.  There  is  no  other 
church  in  the  world,  except,  per- 
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haps,  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow, 
with  which  Royalty  is  »o  inti- 
mately a<«aociated." 

49*  **  Tbe  eye  gazes  with  wonder 
at  clustered  coIamnA  of  gigantic  di- 
iDc-nftions,  with  arches  Bpringing  from 
tht-m  to  such  an  amazing  height.  It 
seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the 
place  presses  down  upon  the  soul,  and 
hunbes  th<-  beholder  into  noiseless  rev- 
erence. We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  congregated  bones  of  the  great 
men  of  pant  times,  who  have  filled  his- 
tory with  their  deeds,  and  earth  with 
their  renown.**  Jrmng. 

tf^  "When  I  am  in  a  serious  hu- 
mor, I  very  often  walk  by  myself  in 
Westmlnntcr  Abbey ;  where  the  gioomi- 
ness  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  icind  of  melancholy,  or  rather 
thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagrees- 
ble."  Addison, 

jjy  "  The  moment  I  entered  West- 
minster Abbey  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  per- 
vade ray  mind  which  I  caimot  describe  : 
the  very  silence  seemed  sacred.** 

$^  "  The  snpcrb  nave,  the  admira- 
hlc  (iothlc  architecture,  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  are  alone  adapted  to  the  climate : 
this  labyrinth  of  forms,  these  sweeping 
and  huge  mouldings,  this  profusion  of 
delicate  sculptures,  are  required  to  fill 
the  dim  air  and  people  the  void  of  such 
sombre  Interiors."  TairUt  Traru. 

Here,  whrre  the  end  of  earthly  thinm 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kmgs, 

Here.'where  the  fretted  a!«l*es  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart. 

Oh,  here  let  prej  udlce  depart !         Scott. 

Be  mine.  In  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge 

here. 
And  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to 

roam. 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancing 

foam 
Melts,  if  it  crosses  the  threshold. 

Wordsworth, 

Westminster  Bridgre.  An  elegant 
bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, y)uilt  ia5(>-62,  in  place  of  a 
Htone  bridge  (the  second  upon  the 
spot)  built  in  1TS9-50.  Words- 
worth has  a  sonnet  on  tbe  view 
from  Westminster  Bridge,  begin- 
ning :  — 

*'  Earth  hath  not  any  thing  to  show  more 

fcir." 


As  T  was  going  A'cr  WeatmHutfr  Bridge 
I  met  with  a  Westminster  -K-bMir; 

He  p  jll»?il  off  his  cap.  aa'dme  off  his  elov^ 
And  •  i*he»l  roe  a  VC17  good  morr«>w. 

What  is  his  name? 


Westminster  Hall.  An  ancient 
hall  originally  added  to  the  Pai- 
ace  at  Westminster,  London,  by 
William  Rufus,  who  held  his  first 
court  here,  1099.  It  has  longbeen 
used  for  the  sittings  of  theBoyal 
Courts  and  of  the  Parliaments, 
for  Coronation- feasts,  and  other 
similar  purposes;  and  the  name 
Westminster  Hall  is  not  nnfre- 

?uently  used  for  the  law  itself. 
t  is  called  the  Great  HaU  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Les9er  Hall, 
the  House  of  Commons  after  the 
fire  of  18.'H.  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  venerable  archi- 
tectural relics  in  Europe,  and  the 
largest  room  unsupported  by  pil- 
lars in  the  world.  Westminster 
Hall  was  the  place  of  trial  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Strafford,  of  Charles  L, 
and  of  Warren  Hastings. 

4^  **  One  of  these  halls,  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  which  serves  for  great  stale 
trials,  is  immense  and  of  tbe  greatest 
beauty.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  rich  and  grave.**  Ttxine,  Trras. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  tbe  practks 
of  our  literary  tribunal  are  well  aware 
thst,  by  means  of  certain  legal  flctioiis 
similar  to  those  of  Westmmster  HaU,  we 
are  (Vequently  enabled  to  take  cofoiizancs 
of  cases  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  oar 
original  Jurisdiction.  Macaula^.' 

Thus  he  [Cromwell]  snbdned  a  spirit 
that  had  been  often  troublesome  to  the 
most  ftovereign  power,  and  msde  Wettmtm- 
ster  HaU  as  obedient  and  subservient  to 
his  commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
quarters.  Sdmrd  Hpdt. 

The  clothed,  embodied  Justice  that  stts 
In  irwfwMniteri/ail,  with  penalties,  parch- 
ments, tipstaves.  Is  very  visible.  But  the 
unembod  led  Justice,  whereof  that  other  is 
either  an  emblem,  or  else  is  a  fearfUl  in- 
dettcribablUty,  is  not  so  vi»ible.       Cariyie. 

Especially  what  member  of  tbe  legal 
profession,  unless  his  heart  he  as  dry  as 
parchment  and  worn  as  the  steps  of  a 
court-house,  can  fail  to  do  honor  to  the 
genius  of  a  place  [the  Roman  Fomm] 
where  Jurisprudence  was  reared  into  a 
perfect  system,  while  Dmids  were  yet 
cuttlnf?  mlsQetoe  on  the  site  of  "i^Mtswit- 
sterHailf  HiUard 

The  flght  In  the  street,  which  Is  backed 

forROld.—  .      ,».       .  ^ 

The  plea  of  the  lawyers  in   Westtmnsttr 

Hall.  Mrs.  Browitn^ 

Westminster  Palace.     The  Eng- 
lish Houses  of  Parliament  in  Lion- 
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don,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Boyal  Palace  of  the  monarchs  of 
England  from  Eklward  the  Con- 
fessor to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
first  stone  of  the  New  Palace  was 
laid  April  27, 1810.  It  is  tlie  lar- 
gest public  edifice  in  England, 
Srobaoly  the  largest  Gothic  edi- 
ce  in  the  world,  and  is  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  apartments  for  the 
transaction  of  ousiness,  lighting, 
ventilation,  etc-,  to  be  the  most 
perfect  building  in  Europe.  It 
covers  about  eight  acres,  and  has 
four  principal  fronts,  the  eastern 
or  river  front  being  940  feet  in 
length.  The  architect  was  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  The  Boyal  or 
Victoria  Tower  at  the  south-west 
angle,  containing  the  royal  en- 
trance, rises  to  the  height  of  about 
340  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

4^  "  Though  the  Palaco  of  Weet- 
minster  may  not  havo  realized  the  high- 
est qaallties  of  the  architecture  which 
it  is  popularly  supposed  to  represent, 
it  has  at  least  proved  an  excellent 
school  for  the  encouragement  of  an- 
cient art.  It  has  educated  manv  a 
sculptor,  stone-mason,  metal-worker, 
decorator,  and  cabinetmaker,  who 
would  otherwise  have  grown  up  ignor- 
ant of  CYery  phase  or  ornament  save 
that  which  had  reached  him  by  a  per- 
verted tradition.  Barry,  to  whose  tal- 
ent are  due  the  merits  of  the  general 
design,  wisely  intrusted  to  Pugln  the 
design  of  those  details  which  were  to 
eniich  his  structure.**  EatUake, 

9^  **  We  proceed  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  as  a  whole,  the  architec- 
ture constantly  repeats  a  rather  poor 
idea,  and  does  not  show  great  inven- 
tion. ...  It  is  Qothic,  accommodated 
to  the  climate.  The  palace  magnifi- 
cently mirrors  itself  in  the  shining 
river.  In  default  of  genius,  the  archi- 
tects have  had  good  sense.'* 

Taine^  Tram. 

Westminster  School,  or  St.  Pe- 
ter's College.  A  public  school, 
in  London,  for  "  Grammar,  Reth- 
oricke,  Poetrie,  and  for  the  Latin 
and  Qreek  languages,"  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  re-estalv 
lished  in  1560  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Among  the  names  of  emi- 
nent men  who  were  scholars  here 
are  Ben  Jonson,  George  Chap- 


man, Jaspar  Mayne,  Giles  Fletch- 
er, William  Cartwright,  Cowley, 
Nathaniel  Lee,  Dryden,  Prior, 
Rowe,  Churchill,  Dyer,  Cowper, 
Southey,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
younger,  Hakluvt,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Locke,  South,  War- 
ren  Hastings,  Atterbury,  Gibbon, 
the  elder  Colman,  Cumlierland, 
Lord  John  Russell. 

Westphalioa,  Porta.  See  Porta 
Wbstphalica. 

Weyer's  Gave.  A  natural  curiosity 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
The  cave  is  more  than  1,(5U0  feet 
in  length,  and  contains  many  cal- 
careous formations  of  great  vari- 
ety and  beauty.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1804. 

What  Cheer  Book.  A  rock  in  a 
cove  near  Providence,  R.I.  The 
tradition  is  that  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island 
colony,  on  his  banishment  from 
Mas.Hachusett8  landed  on  this 
rock,  where  he  was  hailed  by  the 
Indians  with  the  words,  **  What 
cheer,  Netop?  (friend.)" 

"Wheatland.  The  estate  and  resi- 
dence for  many  years  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  15th  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Peiin. 

Wheel  of  Fortune.  A  water-color 
painting  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  (1498-1543),  the  German 
pai n ter.  It  is  now  at  Chatsworth, 
England. 

Whirlpool  Bapids.  At  Kiai2:ara 
Falls,  N. Y.  Here  the  waters  from 
the  Great  Lakes  rush  with  ter- 
rible fury  through  a  narrow  gorge. 
The  velocity  and  volume  of  these 
rapids  is  so  great  that  the  stream 
is  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  See 
Maid  of  thb  Mist. 

Whispering  Gallery.  A  gallery 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
so  called  because  the  slightest 
whisper  is  transmitted  with  great 
rapiditv  and  distinctness  from 
one  side  of  the  gallery  to  the 
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other.  Another  instance  of  a 
"  Whispering  Gallery  *'  in  a 
church  IS  found  in  the  Wliitefield 
Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Nor  had  Fmncy  fed 
With  lea*  delight  upon  that  other  clan 
Of  marveli,  brood-day  wonders   perma- 
nent: 
The  river  proadly  bridged ;  the  dlzay  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  ol  St.  Paur*. 

Wordmnrik. 

White  Conduit  House.  A  public- 
house  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
Iiondon.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  conduit  near  bv,  which 
was  built  for  the  use  of  tne  Char- 
ter-house. It  had,  both  in  and 
around  it,  ample  accommodations 
for  tea-drinkmg,  and  was  a  very 
popular  place  of  resort  in  the 
earl  V  part  of  this  century.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  White  Conduit 
rolls. 

All  pabUc  dinners  in  London.  (h>m  the 
Lord  Mayor's  annual  banquet  at  Guild- 
hall, to  the  Chlniney-swoepera'  anniver- 
sary at  White  Condutt  House;  from  the 
Goldsmiths'  to  the  Butchen',  Prom  the 
Sheriffs*  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  -are 
amusing  scenes.  JHekent. 

White  Convent.  A  monastery  of 
Coptic  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt, 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  but  prob- 
ably of  a  later  date. 

White  Hart.  1.  An  ancient  tavern 
situated  in  Southwark,  London, 
near  London  Bridge.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  Jack  Cade  and 
his  rebel  forces  in  1450.  It  was 
partly  demolished  and  partly 
burnt.  Dickens  in  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers "  has  described  the 
modern  ouilding  of  this  name. 

Hath  ray  sword  therefore  broke  through 
London  jzates.  that  you  should  leave  me 
at  the  White  Hart,  in  Southwark  ? 

Shakespeare. 

4^  **  A  great,  rambling,  queer  old 
place,  with  galleries  and  passages  and 
ataircases,  wide  enough  and  antiquated 
enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  hun- 
dred gboat-storiea."  Dickens. 

2.  An  old  London  tavern,  Bish- 
opsgate  Without.  It  was  stand- 
ing In  the  first  part  of  the  present 
century. 

White  Horse  of  Berkshire.  Be- 
tween Abingdon  and  Uflington, 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  Engumd, 


is  a  vale  called  the  "  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse."  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  gallop- 
ing horse  rudely  fashioned  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  chalk  hill  (893 
feet  high)  by  removing  the  over- 
lying turf.  The  figure  is  about 
374  feet  in  length,  and  can  be 
seen  10  or  12  miles  in  a  fair  day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  ft. 
At  what  period  or  by  whom  it 
was  cut,  is  not  known.  It  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  the 
Saxons,  to  the  Dhanes,  and  to  the 
Druids.  Local  tradition  attrib- 
utes it  to  King  Alfred,  and  re- 
.  gards  it  as  a  monument  of  the 
victory  won  by  him  over  the 
Danes  in  the  great  battle  of  Aah- 
down,  in  871.  He  is  said  to  have 
carvvd  a  horse,  rather  than  any 
other  object,  because  that  was 
the  device  borne  on  the  Saxon 
standard.  The  earliest  historical 
notice  of  the  White  Horse  is  con- 
tained in  a  cartulary,  or  r^^ter 
of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1171,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 
As,  in  the  course  of  time,  ^e 
trench  which  forms  the  figure  of 
the  horse  would  naturally  eet 
filled  up  and  grown  over,  uie 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
nave  a  custom  of  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  *' scouring '*  or  clean- 
ing it;  and  they  mtUEe  this  the 
occasion  of  a  "  pastime,"  or  festi- 
val, at  which  manly  games  and 
sports,  ^ith  prizes,  are  exhibited. 
Thomas  Hughes  has  written  a 
work  called  **  The  Scourine  of 
the  White  Horse,"  which  gives, 
in  story  form,  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  great  pastime  held  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1857,  and 
embodies  all  the  scattered  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  vicinity,  and 
all  the  authentic  historical  notices 
relating  to  the  old  monument. 

White  House.     The  executive  or 

f)re8identiaL  mansion  at  Wash- 
ngton.  It  is  a  large  freestone 
building,  painted  white,  from 
which  latter  circumstance  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  modelled  after  the  palace  Kii 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  ex- 
ecutive mansion  was  fitet  oocu- 
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pied  by  President  Adams  in  1800, 

was  destroyed  by  the  British  in 

1814,  and  rebuilt  a  few  years  later. 

The  President's  hoose— or  the  White 
House^  as  it  is  now  called  all  the  world 
over— Is  a  handsome  mansion  fitted  for 
the  chief  officer  of  a  great  republic. 

Anthony  Trolhpe. 

£f  yoa  git  me  Inside  the  White  House, 
Yuur  head  with  ile  I'll  kin'  o'  'nint 

Br  gittin'  tfou  inside  the  Light- house 
I>own  to  the  eend  o*  Jaitlam  Pint. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papen, 

At  a  moment  when  the  White  House 
itself  is  in  danger  of  conflagration,  instead 
of  all  hands  uniting  to  extinguish  the 
flameSf  we  are  contending  about  who 
shall  be  Its  next  occupant,  when  a  dread- 
ful creva«4e  has  occurred,  which  threatens 
Inundation  and  destruction  to  all  around 
It,  we  arc  contesting  and  disputing  about 
the  profltsof  an  estate  which  Is  threatened 
with  total  submendon.  H.  Clay. 

Before  the  White  House  voriAVs 
The  careless  eyes  behold 

Three  Iron  bombs  uplifted* 
Adusk  In  summer  gold 

/.  J.  Piatt. 

"White  House.    See  Casa  Blakca. 

"White  Tower.    See  Toweb,  The. 

"Whitechapel.  A  wide  and  spacious 
street  in  London. 

In  spirituals  and  temporals,  in  field  and 
workshop,  from  Manchester  to  Dorset- 
shire, (torn  LAmbeth  Palace  to  the  Laues 
of  Wtiteehapel,  wherever  men  meet  and 
toil  and  traffic  together,  —  Anarchy,  An- 
archy. Carlyle. 

Two  sticks  and  an  apple, 
BtLy  the  bells  at  Whittrhapel. 

Mother.  Ooose. 

Whitefleld  Church.  A  name  by 
which  the  Old  South  (Presbyte- 
rian) church  in  Newburyport, 
Mass. ,  is  sometimes  known.  The 
remains  of  Qeorge  Whitefleld 
(1714-1770),  the  founder  of  Cal- 
vinlstic  Methodism,  rest  in  a 
vault  under  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  In  this  churcn  is  a  noted 
whispering -gallery,  said  to  be 
equalled  only  by  that  at  St. 
Paul's,  London. 


Long  shall  the  traveller  strain  his  eye 
From  the  railroad-car.  as  it  plunges  b; 


^i. 


And  the  vanishing    town '  behind   him 

search 
For  the  slender  spire  of  the  Whit^eld 
Church,  Whittier. 

*'  Yonder  spire 
Over  gray  roofs,  a  shaft  of  fire : 
What  is  It,  pray?"— "The    Whit^field 

Church  I 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 
There    rest    the    marvellous    pn>pnet*s 

bones.'*  Whxttier. 


Whitef  riars.  A  district  in  London, 
which  long  possessed  the  privi- 
leges of  sanctuary,  and  hence 
became  the  asylum  of  debtors, 
cheats,  and  gamblers,  who  were 
here  protected  from  arrest.  From 
this  circumstance  it  derived  the 
cant  name  of  Alm.tia^  perhaps 
from  the  Landgraviate  of  Alsace, 
which  stood  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  France  as  Whitefriars 
did  to  the  Temple,  In  the  Tem- 
ple students  were  studying  to 
observe  the  law,  and  in  Alaatia, 
adjoining,  debtors  to  avoid  and 
violate  it.  Alsatia,  or  Whitefri- 
ars, has  been  immortalized  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  "The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel;'*  and  here  is  laid  the 
scene  of  Shadwell's  comedy  of 
The  Squire  of  Alsatia." 


u 


l« 


Though  the  immunities  legal- 
ly belonging  to  the  place  extended  only 
to  cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses, 
forgers,  and  highwaymen  found  refuge 
there.  For  amidst  a  rabble  so  desper- 
ate no  peace-officer's  life  was  in  safety. 
At  the  cry  of  *  Rescue ! '  bullies  with 
swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant 
hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks, 
poured  forth  by  hundreds;  and  the  in- 
truder was  fortunate  If  he  escaped  back 
into  Fleet  Street,  hustled,  stripped, 
and  pumped  upon."  Macaulay. 


"It  is   not  unlikcW  that  the 

Landgraviate  of  Alsace  rCrer.  £l»as8, 
Lat.  AUtatia]  — now  the  frontier  prov- 
ince of  France  [at  present  (1881)  a  part 
of  the  German  empire],  long  a  cause  of 
contention,  often  tne  seat  of  war,  and 
familiarly  known  to  many  Britisli  sol- 
diers —  suggested  the  application  of 
the  name  Alsatia  to  the  precinct  of 
Whitefriars."  Cunningham. 

We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole 

Earty  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the 
orseboys,  gamolers,  and  bravos,  whom 
the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted 
from  all  the  dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the 
standard  of  Charles,  and  who  disgraced 
their  associates  bv  excesses  which  under 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  rarliamcnt- 
ary  armies  were  never  tolerated. 

Macaulay, 

Whitehall.  A  district  of  West- 
minster, London,  and  the  site  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall 
from  1530  to  nm.  It  was  for- 
merly called  York  Place  from 
having  been  the  town  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey   lived  here  for  a 
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]onf(  time  upon  liisi  fall  from  office 
in  1529.  York  Place  was  taken 
from  him  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  name  of  the  palace  changed 
to  Whitehall,  perbapu  from  some 
new  buildings  constructed  of 
white  stone.  The  present  ban- 
queting-house,  which  is  about  all 
tnat  is  left  of  the  palace,  was 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  between 
1619  ana  1622,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Lon- 
don. James  I.  had  previously 
rebuilt  the  old  banqueung-house, 
but  his  stnicture  was  burnt  in 
1619. 


*'  Little  did  Jamet  think  that  he 
WM  raising  a  pile  from  which  bU  aon 
[Cbarlea  1.]  was  to  atep  fh>m  the 
throne  to  a  ■caflbld.'*  Pennant, 

4^ "Poetry,  painting,  music,  and 
architecture  were  all  called  in  to  make 
them  rational  amuaementa :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  tbat  the  celebrated  festivals 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  copied 
from  the  shows  exhibited  at  While- 
hail,  in  Its  time  the  most  polite  oourt  in 
Europe.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  laureate, 
Inigo  Jones  the  inventor  of  the  decora- 
tions: Laniere  and  Ferabosco  com- 
posea  the  symphonies;  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  young  nobility  danced 
in  the  interludes.'*    ^  Watpole. 

49-"  Whitehall,  when  he  TCharles 
the  Second]  dwelt  there,  was  the  focus 
of  political  intrigue  and  of  fashionable 
gayety .  Half  the  Jobbing  and  half  the 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  un- 
der his  roof."  Macaulay. 

Ton  most  no  more  call  it  York-place, 

that  u  |>ast: 
For  since  the  Cardinal  fell,  that  title*s 

lout: 
*Tis  now  Uxe  king's,  and  cM'A  Whitehall, 

Shakespeare. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
Will  RW^ar  the  seas  grow  bold ; 

Because  Uie  tides  still  higher  rise 
Than  e>r  they  did  of  old. 

But  let  them  know  it  Is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehqtt  stairs. 

LordDoreet. 

I  see,  T  fee,  where  two  lUr  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend ! 

Pope. 

The  ftirlous  German  comes,  with  his  clar- 
ions and  his  drums. 

His  bravnes  of  Alsatla,  and  pages  of  White- 
hall, Macaulay. 

All  the  town  wss  in  an  uproar  of  admi- 
ration of  his  poem,  the  "  Campaign," 
which  Dick  Steele  was  spouUng  at  every 
coflTee-house  in  WhitduUl  and  Covent 
Garden.  Thackeray. 


White's  Chocolate  Ho«iae.     See 

White's. 

White's.  A  famous  dab  in  St 
James's  Street,  London,  first  es- 
tablished in  16te  as  ''White's 
Chocolate  House."  White's  has 
from  the  llrst  been  noted  as  a 
gaming-house. 


"I  have  heard  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Oxford,  In  the  time  of  bis  mio- 
istry,  never  passed  by  White's  Choeo- 
late-house  f  toe  common  rendesvous  of 
Infamous  anarpers  and  noble  cttlUes) 
without  bestowing  a  curse  upon  that 
famous  Academy,  as  the  bane  of  half 
the  BngUsh  nobility."  Stc^ 


"The  Club,  which  Is  at  this 
time  limited  to  600  members,  was  for- 
merly  composed  of  the  high  Tory  par- 
ty, but,  though  Conservative  principles 
may  probably  prevail,  it  baa  now  ceased 
to  be  a  polltieal  club,  and  may  rather 
be  termed  'aristocratic*  Several  <rf 
the  present  members  have  belonged  u> 
the  Club  upwards  of  half  a  oeniury, 
and  the  ancestors  of  moat  of  the  noble- 
men and  men  of  fiubion  of  the  present 
day  who  belong  to  the  Club  were  for- 
merly members  of  it.  The  CInb  baa 
given  magnificent  entertainments  in 
our  time.  On  June  20, 1814,  they  nve 
a  boll  at  Burlington  House  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  then  In  Eng- 
land :  the  cost  was  £9,848, 2«.  M.  Thrve 
weeks  after  this,  the  Club  gave  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  a  dinner,  which 
cost  £2,480, 10s.  M."  Ttmbe, 

Gambling  he  CHarley}  held  Inaveraion: 
and  it  was  said  that  he  never  pasaed 
HVn/f 'j,  then  the  fiivorite  haunt  or  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclama- 
Uon  of  anger. 


Aimtoell.    Pray,  sir.  han*t  I  seen  your 
fkce  at  Will's  con'ee-house  ? 

Gibbet.    Yes,  nir.  and  at  l^hite^e  toou 

Farquhar,  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

While  softer  chairs  the  tawdxy  lond  eoi»- 

vey 
To  court,  to  WhiU%  aasembliea,  or  the 

pi*y. 
Sosy-compleaUoned  Health  thy  atepa  at'- 

tends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 

Oay. 

His  grace  will  game;  to  IfAife'sa  bull  be 

led. 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  batting 

head; 
To  J^hite't  be  carried,  aa  to  ancient  gamc% 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alloring  damea. 


Or  chatr'd  at  WhitiTe^  amidst  the  doeton 

sit. 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  noMea 

wit. 
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Whittinffton  Club.  A  London 
clnb  —  now  in  existence  —  estab- 
lished in  1846  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  Dougias  Jer- 
rold,  the  originator  of  the  club, 
was  its  first  president. 

"Wie  die  Alten  sungen,  bo  pfelfen 
auch  die  Jungen.  A  noted  pic- 
ture, illustrating  this  proverb,  by 
Jan  Steen  (lH;i4>-1689).  Now  at 
the  Hague,  Holland. 

'Wigmore  Castle.  An  ancient  and 
famous  fortress,  now  in  ruins, 
adjoiningthe  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Herefordshire,  England. 

'Wild-boar  Hunt.  A  picture  by 
Jan  Fyt  (1626-1671),  the  Flemish 
painter,  and  one  of  his  principal 
works.  In  Ravensworth  Castle, 
England. 

Wild  Deer  of  ChiUingham.  A 
picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(1803-1873),  the  most  celebrated 
modem  painter  of  animals. 

Wilderness,  The.  A  wild  and 
gloomy  tract  near  the  Rapidan 
Biver,  about  15  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  the  scene  of  a 
great  l^attle  between  Gen.  Grant 
and  Gen.  Lee,  May  5  and  6, 1864. 

Wilhelm  Btrasse.  [William 
Street  ]  A  noted  street  in  Berlin, 
Prussia. 

Wilhelma  Palaoe.  A  celebrated 
show-palace  at  Cannstadt,  on  the 
Neckar,  in  Germany,  built  in 
1851. 

Wilhelms  Plats.  [William's 
Square.^  A  well-known  public 
square  m  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Wilhelmshdhe.  A  famous  palace 
and  summer  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cassel,  Ger- 
many. It  has  l)een  called  the 
German  Versailles.  The  Emper- 
or Napoleon  III.  lived  here  for  a 
time  as  a  prisoner-of-war  after 
his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
Sept.  1,  1870.  See  Giakt's  Cas- 
tle. 

It  Is  incalculable  how  much  that  royal 
big-wiff  co»l  Germany.  Everv  prince  Imi- 
tated the  French  klntt,  and  had  hl«  Vcr- 
■alilea.  his  WiUulmsfidhe,  his  court  and  its 
splendors,  his  fouutalns  and 'water- works 
and  Tritons.  ThacAeray. 


Willey  House.  A  famous  dwell* 
ing-house  at  the  base  of  Willey 
Mountain  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  former  years  terrible 
slides  of  soil  and  rock  at  times 
came  thundering  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  night 
of  Aug.  28,  1826,  during  a  violent 
storm,  one  of  these  avalanches 
occurred;  and  the  whole  Willey 
family,  who  then  lived  in  the 
house,  were  killed.  The  story  is, 
that  Mr.  WMUey,  fearing  a  slide 
from  the  mountain,  had  Duilt  far- 
ther down  the  valley  what  he 
considered  a  safe  shelter  to  which 
they  could  Hee  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proach of  an  avalanche.  The 
whole  family  and  two  hired  men, 
warned  by  the  crash  of  the  ex- 
pected slide,  rushed  out  of  doors 
towards  the  supposed  shelter,  but 
were  overtaken  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent  of  rocks,  while 
the  house  which  they  had  just 
abandoned  remained  uninjured, 
as  would  its  inmates,  haa  they 
staid  within  it.  See  Notch,  Thb. 

William  and  Mary  College.  A 
collegiate  establishment  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  It  was  founded 
in  1692,  and  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
next  to  Harvard  College. 

William,  Fort.  See  Fort  Wii/. 
LiAM  and  Fort  William  Henry. 

Williams  College.  An  Institution 
of  learning  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1793. 
The  cluster  of  buildings  com- 
prised in  the  college  is  beauti- 
fully situated. 

Willis's  Booms.    See  Almack's. 

Williston  Seminary.  A  well-en- 
dowed educational  establishment 
in  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Will's.  This  noted  coffee-house 
and  famous  resort  was  in  Russell 
Street,  London.  In  the  time  of 
Dryden,  who  here  presided  over 
those  celebrated  as  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  period,  it  was  called 
the  Wits'  Coffee-house,  and  was 
much  frequented.  After  Dry- 
den's  deatli  the  wits  resorted  to 
Button's.    See  Button's. 
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^^  "It  WM  Drvden  who  made 
Wiirs  Coffee-bouse  toe  great  reaoit  oi 
the  wiu  of  hU  time.'* 

/%)>pe,  Spence^B  Aiucdotu. 

$^  "That  celebrated  houae,  altu- 
ated  between  Covent  Garden  and  Bow 
Street,  was  eacred  to  polite  letters. 
There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  Jus. 
lice  and  the  unities  of  place  and  time. 
.  .  .  Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  flffures  to  be  seen,  —  earls  in 
stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cas- 
socks and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheep- 
ish lads  flrom  the  universities,  transla- 
tors and  index-makers  in  ragged  coats 
of  friese.  The  great  press  was  to  get 
near  the  chair  where  John  Dryden 
aate."  Macaulay, 

And.  upon  my  going  into  WtWi,  T  found 
their  discourse  was  jrone  off,  from  the 
death  of  the  French  Itinfc,  to  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Botleau,  Racine,  CoraeiUe,  and  sev- 
eral other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on 
this  occasion  as  persons  who  would  have 
obUffed  the  wortdfwlth  very  noble  elegies 
on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so 
eminent  a  patron  or  learning. 

Admmm^  Spectator, 

The  loose  atheistical  wits  at  WtW*  might 
write  such  stufftodlvert  the  palntOfl  Jeze- 
bels of  the  court:  but  did  it  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  copy  the  evil 
fiuhlons  of  the  world  ?  Maeaulay. 

His  fame  travelled  to  London:  he 
[Charies  Montague]  was  thouirht  a  clever 
lad  by  the  wiu  who  met  at  WUTt;  and  the 
lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert 
with  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Prior, 
on  Dnrden's  Hind  and  Panther,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.      Maeauktif' 

Be  sure  at  WilP$  the  following  di^ 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say. 

Swift' 
$9"  There  was  another  WllPn  at  the 

corner  of  Serle  and  Portugal  BtreeU, 

London. 

Wilton  House.  A  famous  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  the  Barls  of  Pem- 
broke, and  in  which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  wrote  his  "  Arcadia."  It 
adjoins  the  town  of  Wilton,  in 
England. 


*'  At  Wilton  House,  the  *  Arca- 
dia '  was  written,  amidst  conversations 
with  Fulke  Qrevilte,  Lord  Brooke,  a 
man  of  no  vulgar  mind,  as  his  own 
poems  declare  him."  Enxerwn. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where 

mimic  art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazzling 

bowers. 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencil 

pours. 
And  breathing  forms  ftom  the  rude  marble 

surt. 
How  to  life's  humbler  scene  can  I  depart? 


My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  goigeoos 

towers. 
In  my  low  cell,  how  cheat  the  sullen 

hours?  ThomoB  Warto^ 

Winchester  CathedraL  A  noted 
church  in  Winchester,  England, 
of  great  size  and  munificence. 
The  nave,  260  feet  in  length,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
England.  William  Rufus  was 
buned  in  this  church,  and  also 
Izaak  Walton.  It  contains  also 
a  celebrated  painting  by  West  of 
the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus. " 

Winds,  Cave  of  the.  See  Cavb  of 
THB  Winds. 

Windsor  Castle.  A  royal  resi- 
dence, and  the  principal  seat  of 
the  British  sovereigns,  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  near  London. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity  and  in 
beauty  of  situation  all  the  other 
palaces  of  Europe.  The  date  of 
the  old  castle  is  uncertain.  It 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  period 
much  earlier  than  the  Conquest. 
The  history  of  the  present  castle, 
which  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  begins  with  Ed- 
ward III.,  by  whom  it  was  al- 
most rebuilt.  The  castle  stands 
upon  a  promontory  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Ed- 
ward IV.  re-erected  St.  George's 
Chapel  nearly  as  it  now  stands, 
one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  country.  Henry 
VII.  also  erected  a  fine  though 
small  chapel,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Queen  Elizabeth  caused  the 
terrace  to  be  made  which  is  one 
of  the  grand  characteristics  of  the 
place,  and  regarded  as  the  noblest 
walk  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
Charles  11.  added  what  is  known 
as  the  Star-building,  which  con- 
tains the  rooms  shown  to  the 
public.  The  state  apartments 
contain  valuable  pictures,  ancient 
decorative  furniture,  Gk>belin 
tapestries,  plate,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  value. 

49 '"  It  is  a  plaoe  fhll  of  storied  and 
poetical  assoclaUons. ...  I  have  visited 
Vaucluse  with  as  much  enthnsiann  ■• 
a  pilgrim  would  visit  the  shrine  at 
Loretto;  but  I  have  never  felt  more 
poetical  devotion  than  when  contemplaV 
ing  the  old  Tower  and  the  little  icarden 
a|i  Windsor,  4nd  musing  over  the  ro- 
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mantio  loves  of  the  Lady  Jane  and  the 
Royal  Poet  of  Sootlandy  slrving. 

Am  I  have  ftmded  I  could  read  the 
French  character  in  the  national  palace 
of  the  TuUerles,  so  I  have  pictured  to  my- 
aelf  some  of  the  tralta  of  John  Bull  In  his 
royal  abode  of  Windtar  CatUe.        Irving. 

Although  the  palace  has  not  attained 
any  thing  like  its  ftill  growth,  yet  what 
exists  is  quite  big  enough  for  the  monarch 
of  such  a  little  country :  and  Versailles  or 
Windtor  has  not  apartments  more  nobly 
proportioned.  Huickeroy. 

Search    Wind$or    Cattle,  elTes,   within, 

without. 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphea,  on  every  sacred 

room. 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom 
In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  *tls  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner  and  the  owner  it. 

Shakupeart. 

Home  of  my  heart !  to  me  more  fair 
'1  han  gay  Yersallles  or  Windtor'M  halls. 

The  painted,  shingly  town-bouse  where 
The  freeman's  vote  for  Freedom  falls! 

WhiUUr. 

Windsor  Forest.  A  tract  of  wood- 
land said  to  be  06  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, adjoining  the  town 
of  Windsor,  England,  and  having 
many  historical  and  legendary 
associationa.    See  Hesnb's  Oak. 

Thy  forest,  Windsor !  and  thy  green  re- 
treats. 

At  once  the  Monarch's  and  the  Mnaes* 
seats. 

Invite  my  lays.  Pope. 

Long  Shalt  thou  floorteh,  Windsor !  body- 
ing forth 
Chivalrlc  times,  and  long  shall  live 
around 
Thy  Castle  the  old  oaks  of  British  Mrth, 
Whose  gnarIM  roots,  tenadona  and  pro- 
found. 
As  with  a  lion's  talons  grasp  the  ground. 

CampUU. 

Outstretched  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Wtnamyr  Fwtai^t  deepest  glade, 

A  dying  woman  lay: 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood, 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  wofUl  wall  that  day. 

Caroline  BowUt  Southey. 

Windsor  Knights.  The  name 
given  to  a  body  of  superannuated 
military  officers  who  are  provided 
with  accommodations  in  NVindsor 
Castle,  and  who  receive  a  daily  al- 
lowance. The  establishment  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  Third. 

Wingfield  Manor-house.  A  fine 
mansion  in  Derbyshire,  England. 
It  was  built  by  Ralph,  Lord 
Cromwell,  Treasurer  of  Eneland 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 


here,  under  the  care  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

"Winifred's  WelL  See  St.  Wnn- 
F&ED's  Well. 

Winter  Palace.  A  gigantic  pile  of 
buildines  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, used  by  the  emperor  as  his 
residence  when  at  nome  in  his 
capital.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  royal  edihces 
in  the  world,  the  interior  espe- 
cially being  very  gorgeous.  The 
present  building  was  erectecl 
upon  the  site  of  another  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1837.  It  is  said 
that  6,000  persons  occupy  this 
palace  durin^^  the  period  of  the 
emperor's  residence  in  it.  It  con- 
tains a  regalia-room  and  a  pic- 
ture-gallery. Of  the  old  Winter 
Palace,  Kohl  says:  "  The  suites 
of  apartments  were  perfect  laby- 
rinths, and  even  the  chief  of  the 
imperial  household,  who  had 
filled  that  post  for  12  years,  was 
not  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
building."  The  new  palace, 
thouffh  not  so  intricate,  is  of 
equal  size. 

4^  "  To  mo  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  Winter  Palace  was  the  garden. 
It  forma  ono  of  the  suite  of  thirty  hails, 
some  of  them  three  hundred  feet  long, 
on  the  second  story.  In  this  garden  . . . 
rise  clumps  of  Italian  cypress  and  laurel 
from  -heds  of  emerald  turf  and  hloom. 
Ing  hyacinths.  Lampa  of  fretted  glasa 
hang  among  the  foliage,  and  diffhse  a 
mellow  golden  moonlight  over  the  en< 
ehanted  ground."         Bayard  Taylor- 

Winthrop,  Fort.    See  Fobt  Wik- 

THBOP. 

Wisdom  Victorious  over  the 
Vices.  An  allegorical  picture 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1430-1506), 
the  Italian  pcdnter.  Now  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

Witch  Hill.  A  hill  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  bearing;  this  name  because 
of  the  executions  of  the  so-called 
witches  which  took  place  upon  it 
during  the  witchcraft  delusion 
in  16^.  [More  commonly  called 
Gaaoios  HiU.] 

4^ "Whether  Witch  HIU  be  the 
first  or  last  place  visited,  it  is  there 
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6a1em  witchcraft  culminates.  There  !■ 
Meen,  approaching  by  ihe  railway,  a 
bleak  and  rocky  einin<;ncc  beslrewn 
with  a  little  soil.  On  the  summit  is  a 
tolerably  level  area  of  several  acres. 
Not  a  tree  was  growing  on  it  when  I  was 
there.  The  bleak  winds  sweep  over  it 
without  hinderance.  .  .  .  John  Adams 
mentions  a  visit  to  this  hill  in  1766, 
then  called  Witchcraft  Hill.  In  1793, 
Dr.  Morse  notes  that  the  graves  might 
•tin  be  traced."  JJrake. 

Over  this  seems  to  He  a  certain  tender- 
ness for  humanity  in  general,  bred  out  of 
Ilfl^long  trial.  I  sbould  say,  bat  sharply 
stresked  with  fiery  lines  of  wrsth,  at  vari- 
ous Individual  acts  of  wrong,  eapeciallj'  if 
they  come  in  an  ecclesiastical  shape,  and 
recall  to  him  the  days  when  his  mother's 
great -Krandmotber  was  strangled  on 
WUeh  iJiU,  with  a  text  iVom  the  Old  Tes- 
metit  fur  her  halter.  Holmes. 

Witch  Houae.  An  ancient  house 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  one  of  the  old- 
est, if  not  the  very  oldest  build- 
ing, now  standing  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1631.  Here  were 
tried  persons  suspected  of  witch- 
craft during  the  terrible  delusion 
which  spread  over  ^ew  England. 
A  modern  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  building. 

4^ "In  appearance  the  original 
house  might  have  been  transplanted 
out  of  old  London.  Its  peaked  gables, 
with  pine-apples  carved  in  wood  sur- 
mounting, its  latticed  windows  and  co- 
lossal  chimney jput  it  unmistakably  in 
the  age  of  rufis,  Spanish  cloaks,  and 
long  rapiers.  It  has  long  been  divest- 
ed of  its  antique  English  character, 
now  appearing  no  more  than  a  remi- 
niscence of  its  former  self."         Drake. 

"Witch  of  Endor.  A  picture  by 
Washington  Allston  (I77y-1843). 

'Wittinagemot  Club.  The  name 
Wittinagemot  was  applied  to  a 
corner  box  of  the  coffee-room 
of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  in 
Paternoster  Kow,  London,  noted, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  publishers,  book- 
sellers, men  of  letters,  and  others. 
The  Chapter  Coffee-house,  also 
famed  for  its  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  for  its  punch,  was 
altered  into  (t  tavern  in  1854. 

Wittlesbach  Ancestors.  Twelve 
statues,  so  called,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne,  in  the  New  Palace  of 
Munich,  Bavaria. 


Wivem,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy.  It  was 
launched  Aug.  27, 1863. 

Wobum  Abbey.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  near  the  town 
of  Wobum,  Bedford,  England. 
The  modem  mansion,  which  is 
of  the  last  century,  includes  a 
part  of  the  ancient  abbey  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 


"He  [an  American]  would 
sooner  have  built  Jones's  tenth  block, 
with  a  prospect  of  completing  a  tw<>ii- 
tieth,  than  settle  himself  down  at  rest 
for  life  as  the  owner  of  a  Cbatsworth 
or  a  Wobum.**  TroUope. 

"Wokey  Hole.  A  remarkable  and 
romantic  cavern,  near  Glaston- 
bury, England. 

"Wolf  Hunt.  A  picture  by  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640),  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  magnifi- 
cent works.  It  was  once  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashbnrton, 
England. 

Wolf  of  the  OapitoL  A  famous 
bronze  figure  of  unknown  anti- 
quity in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Some  regard  this  as  the  bronse 
wolf  described  by  Dionysius  as 
standing  at  the  temple  oi  Romu- 
lus under  the  Palatine;  while 
others  consider  that  it  is  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
harangues  against  Catiline,  which 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
time  of  that  orator,  and  which  is 
also  commemorated  by  Virgil  in 
his  well-known  lines.  The  wolf 
is  undoubtedly  ancient,  but  the 
twins  are  modem. 

And  thou,  the  thundep«trlcken  nurse  of 

Rome! 
8he-wotf !  whose  braxen-imaged  dags  im- 
part 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou   standest:  Mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  sucked  fh>m  thy 

wild  test, 
ScorchM  by  the  Soman  Jove's  ethereal 

dart, 
And  tliy  limbs  black  with  lightning—  doat 

thou  3-et 
Guard  thine  Immortal  cnba,  nor  tliv  fond 

charge  forget  ?  3tfrom. 

"Wolfe.    See  Death  of  'Wolfb. 
Wolfert's  Boost.  See  SnmrrsiDK 
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Woman  siok  with  the  DroiMiy. 
A  picture  by  Gerard  Dow  (161^ 
1674?),  the  Dutch  .(/enre-pckinter, 
and  couHidered  to  be  his  master- 
piece. It  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London.  There  is  another 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Woman  taken  in  Adultery.  A 
celebrated  picture  by  Rembrandt 
Tan  Ryn  (1607-1669),  the  Dutch 
painter.  It  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 


"  Id  this  work  atouchlnff  truth- 

fulnesa  and  depth  of  feeling,  with  every 
other  grand  quality  peculiar  to  Rem- 
brandt, are  seen  in  tneir  highest  per- 
Uctioa."  Handbook  of  PainUng. 

Women  of  Algiers.  A  not-ed  pic- 
ture by  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene 
Delacroix  (179(^1863),  the  cele- 
brated French  historical  painter. 
This  picture,  which  appeared  in 
1834,  procured  for  the  artist  a  high 
reputation  as  a  colorist. 

Wonders  of  the  World.  See'SEVBN 
Wonders  of  the  World. 

Woodland.  A  cemetery  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  with  many  fine 
and  costly  monuments. 

Woodlawn.  A  cemetery  a  few 
miles  from  New  York,  containing 
fine  monuments. 

Woodward  Avenue.  One  of  the 
inrincipal  streets  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Woodward's  Gardens.  A  pleas- 
ure-resort in  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Woolwich  ArsenaL  The  largest 
depot  of  military  stores  in  the 
world,  at  Woolwich,  near  Lon- 
don. It  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  100  acres,  and  contains  over 
20,000  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  warlike  mate- 
rial. 

Wood  Street.  A  street  in  London, 
which  has  now  disappeared. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  when  day- 
light appenni, 

HangaathruMh  that  sinffs  loud,  — It  has 
>»unK  for  three  year*; 

Poor  Susan  has  pnsscd  by  the  spot,  and 
has  heard 

In  the  silence  of  morning  the  fsonff  of  the 
bird.  WoiHlsworth. 

Woolsack,  The.    A  large  sack  of 


wool  covered  with  red  cloth,  the 
seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Consider  ...  if  It  is  not  yet,  in  these 
last  days,  by  very  much  the  same  means 
.  .  .  that  I  he  like  result  is  brounht  about: 
and  n-om  the  Woolsack  down  to  the  Tread- 
mill, (Vum  Almack's  to  Chalk  Farm  and 
the  West-end   of   Newgate,   the   tncon- 

f;runu8  whirlpool   of  life   is  forced  and 
ndoced  to  whirl  with  some  attempt  at 
regularity  ?  Carlyle. 

Thst  he  who  sat  In  Chancery,  and 
rayed  out  speculation  ttoxn  the  Woouaek, 
was  now  a  man  that  squinted,  now  a  man 
that  did  not  squint  ?  Cariyle. 

Wooster,  Fort.    See  Fort  Woos- 

TEB. 

Worcester  College.  A  college  in 
Oxford,  England,  founded  in 
1714,  one  of  the  19  colleges  which 
are  included  in  the  university. 

At  Worcester  College  an  ample  «heet  of 
water,  on  which  swans  float,  moistens 
with  its  slow  undulations  the  xreensward 
constellated  with  flowers.     Tmne^  Trans. 

Worcester  House.  A  noble  man- 
sion which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Strand,  London,  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Carlisle. 

Worksop  Manor.  The  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  near  the  town 
of  Worksop,  England. 

World,  The.  An  old  London 
club. 


.  .  "  There  was  a  cluh  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  Pall  Mall,  that  arro- 
gantly  called  itself  •  The  World.' " 

Spence*8  Anecdote; 


-On  one  occasion,  after  dinner, 
when  each  member  proposed  an  epi- 
gram to  be  written  upon  the  glasses. 
Dr.  Toung,  who   was  present   as   a 

guest,  refused  to  make  one  because  he 
ad  no  diamond  with  which  to  write 
it,  whereupon  Lord  Stanhope  handed 
him  his,  and  he  immediately  wrote  the 
following :  — 

Accept  a  miracle.  Instead  of  wit: 
8ee  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil 
writ. 

Worms  Cathedral.  A  noble  cathe- 
dral in  Worms,  Germany,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  Ro- 
manesque churches  in  the  world. 
It  has  ten  towers. 

Worsley  Hall.  The  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Elleamere,  near  Maxk> 
Chester,  England. 
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Wotton  House.  A  mansion  in 
Surrey,  England,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Evelyn.  It  was 
built  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
John  Evelyn  describes  the  house 
as  "  large  and  ancient,  suitable 
to  those  hospitable  times,  and  so 
sweetly  environed  with  delicious 
streams  and  venerable  woods. 
It  has  rising  grounds,  meadows, 
woods,  and  water  in  abundance." 

Wounded  Oladiator.  A  famous 
relic  of  ancient  sculpture.  Now 
in  the  Museum  at  Kaples.  See 
BoBOHESB  Qladiatob  and  Dtwq 
Gladiatob. 

Wrestlers,  The.  [Ital.  I  Lotto- 
tori.}  An  ancient  statue,  now  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  Palace, 
Florence,  Italy. 


"  In  the  famout  groop  of  the 

Wreetlera,  the  flezlblUtv  of^  the  in- 
twined  llmbfl,  the  force  of  the  mosclee, 
and  the  life  and  action  of  the  figures 
are  wonderftil;  .  .  .  their  fixed,  im- 


movable eonntenancee  have  no  marki 
even  of  that  corporeal  exertion,  moeh 
less  of  that  eager  animation  and  paa- 
aion,  which  men  •tmggling  with  eadi 
other  In  the  heat  of  contest  would  nat- 
urally feel."  £at0n. 

Wyandotte  Cave.  A  noted  cav- 
ern in  Crawford  County,  Indiana, 
thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  famous  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky.  It  has  been 
explored  over  20  miles. 

Wyoh  Street.  A  London  street, 
famous  for  the  exploits  of  Jack 
Sheppard. 

Wyndham  Club.  A  club  in  Lon- 
don, so  called  from  William 
Wyndham,  a  former  occupant  of 
the  house,  founded  by  Lord  Nu- 
gent, "to  secure  a  convenient 
and  agreeable  place  of  meeting 
for  a  society  of  gentlemen,  aa 
connected  with  eadi  other  by  a 
common  bond  of  literary  or  pei- 
Bonal  acquaintance." 
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Xanthian  Marbles.  See  Ltvian 
Gallbbt. 

Xerxes,  Hall  of.  A  magnificent 
ruin  in  ancient  Persepolis,  re- 
garded the  finest  building  of 
which  any  remains  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

46^ "  Preiiimlng  thlt  ttruetare  to 
have  been  sculptured  and  painted  as 
licbly  as  others  of  its  age  and  class, 
which  It  no  doubt  waa,  it  must  have 
been  not  only  one  of  the  laraeat,  bat 
one  of  the  most  splendid,  buildings  of 
antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a  reotai^le 
of  anout  aoo  feet  by  860,  and  eonse- 
quently  covered  106,000  square  feet;  it 
was  inns  larger  than  the  hypostyle 
hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  largest 


temples  of  Greece  or  Borne.  It  is 
larger,  too,  than  anv  medinval  ciuhe- 
dral  except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although 
it  has  neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathe* 
dral,  nor  the  masslveness  of  an  Egyp- 
tian building,  still  Its  size  and  proper* 
tions,  combined  with  the  lightness  of 
its  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
decorations,  must  have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  beautlftil  buildings  ever  erect- 
ed. Both  In  design  and  proportion,  it 
far  surpassed  those  of  Assyria,  and 
though  possessing  much  of  detail  or  of 
ornament  that  was  almost  identical,  its 
arrangements  and  proportions  were  so 
superior  in  everv  respect  that  no  simi- 
lar building  in  Nineveh  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  —  the  great  arcbiteo- 
toral  ereiUtlon  of  the  Persian  Empire.** 
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{"ale  Oolleffe.  An  institution  of 
learning  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
chartered  in  1701,  and  holding 
rank  among  the  first  colleges  in 
the  country.  It  includes  the  va- 
rious departments  of  law,  divin- 
ity, medicine,  and  art,  which  con- 
stitute a  university. 

Tardley  Oak.  A  venerable  oak  in 
the  parish  of  Yardley.  England. 

This  sole  surrivor  of  a  race 
Of  giant  oak.8,  where  once  the  wood 

Rang  with  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
In  stern  and  lonely  grandeur  stood. 

From  age  to  age  it  slowly  spread 
Its  gradual  boughs  to  sun  and  wind ; 

From  age  to  age  us  noble  head 
As  slowly  withered  and  declined. 

Jamu  MotUgomery, 

Yellow  Tower.  The  ruin  of  an 
ancient  abbey-church  in  Trim, 
Meath  County,  Ireland. 

Yellowstone.    See  Grand  CaS^on 

OF  THE  YkLLOWSTONB. 

Yes,  OP  No  ?  A  picture  by  John 
Everett  Millais  ( b.  1829). 

Yester  House.  The  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  near 
Longniddry  in  Scotland. 

York  Column.  A  pillar  of  Scotch 
granite  in  Carlton  House  Gar- 
dens, London,  124  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  second  son  of  George 
III. 

York  House.  A  former  palace  of 
London,  so  called  from  the  Arch- 
bisho{>s  of  York.  Here  Lord  Ba- 
con was  born  in  15(30.  York  House 
was  finally  sold  and  removed. 
Its  •'  Watergate  '*  on  the  Thames 
still  remains. 


—  '  There  was  a  costly  magnifi- 
cence in  the  /?^«  at  York  House,  the 
residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which 
few  but  curious  researcliers  arc  aware : 
they  eclipsed  the  splendors  of  the 
French  Court."  /»aac  Dimraeli, 

York  Minster.    A  noble  church  at 


York,  the  finest  stracture  of  iti 
kind  in  England.  It  was  mostly 
built  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Its  extreme 
length  is  4^  feet,  length  of  tran- 
sept 223  feet.  It  has  a  magnifi- 
cent west  front,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  196  feet  in  height. 

46i-"  Owing  to  t)ic  great  width  at- 
tempted for  the  nave,  York  has  not  the 
usual  perfection  of  length  affected  by 
other  Snglish  eathedrals,  and  lose*  In 
effect  accordingly.  Ita  great  peculiarity 
Is  the  simplicity  and  squareneas  of  ita 
plan."  Ferguswti. 

In  the  hlstonr  of  srt.  It  Is  a  lone  wbt 
from  a  cromlech  to  York  mnuters  yet  all 
the  Intermediate  steps  may  sUll  be  traced 
in  this  all-preservluK  island. 


If  there  were  a  bnildini;  on  it  [the 
moon]  as  blfc  as  Vorl'  minster,  as  biir  as 
the  Boston  Coliseum,  the  great  telescopes 
like  Lord  Bosse's  would  make  it  out 

HotMita. 

Open  your  gates,  ye  erertastini;  piles ! 
Types  of  the  spintoal  church  which  God 

hath  reared. 
Thou,  stately  fort !  and  ye,  whose  splen- 

don  cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  tclence  dear ! 

Wordtworth. 

York  Place.  The  name  b^'  which 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  m  Lon- 
don, was  formerly  known,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  resided  there 
when  in  town.  The  last  Arch- 
bishop of  York  who  lived  there 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey;  and  on 
his  fall,  in  1629,  the  name  was 
changed  to  White  Hall. 

Tou  must  no  more  call  it  Vork-Plaet,  that 

is  past: 
For  smce  the  Cardkial  fell,  that  title's 

lost: 
Tls  now  the  klng*s,  and  called  Whlt»> 

balL  SkaJte^eare. 

Yosemite  Valley.  1.  A  picture 
by  Albert  fiierstadt  (b.  1829). 
Now  in  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Lenox. 

2.  A  picture  by  Thomas  Hill 
(b.  1829). 

Young     BulL 

YOUNO. 


See   Bull,   Thb 
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STotuiff  Oourtetan.  Apictnre  by 
Xavier  Sigalon  (1788-1837),  well 
known  by  engravings.  In  the 
Louvre,  Paris. 

FuBte.  A  monastic  edifice  near 
Plasencia  in  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  Spain,  celebrated  as 
the  place  of  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  in  1556.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  Jerony- 
mite  monKS,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  little  stream,  the  Taste, 
which  flows  beneath  it.    It  was 


founded  in  1404.  The  convent  and 
the  surrounding  estate  now  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

So  Charles  the  emperor,  whose  mighty 

reign 
The  Rlooe  Iteelf  scarce  held  within  its 

bound. 
At  Ttttte,  a  nilr  abbey  of  our  Spain. 
A  lowly  home  and  quiet  haven  fuund. 

Luis  CapatOy  TranM. 

In  SahU  Jvui  the  stlent  bowers 
Hear  a  drowsy  Aineral  lay : 

Bells  are  humming  from  the  towen 
For  the  monk  who  died  unday. 

Qntfvon  Amenperg^  Tramu 
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Zaeearia,  St.    See  St.  Zagcabia. 

Zamek.  A  royal  castle  at  Cracow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Poland, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  mainly  rebuilt  in  1610. 

Zealous,  The.  An  armor-plated 
ship  of  the  British  navy,  launched 
March  7,  1864. 

Zeehariah's  Tomb.  A  rock-cut 
tomb  near  Jerusalem,  adorned 
with  Ionic  pillars  and  square 
piers,  and  surmounted  with  a 
pyramidal  roof. 

4^  "  Perhaps  this  building  should 
properly  be  called  a  cenotaph,  as  It  Is 
perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave  or  sepul- 
chral vault  has  been  found  beneath  it; 
though,  Judging  fh)m  analogies,  one 
might  yet  be  found,  if  properly  looked 
for.**  Ferffuaton. 

Zemzem.  A  holy  spring  in  Mecca, 
Arabia.  It  is  said  to  have  gushed 
out  on  this  spot  to  the  succor  of 
Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  It  is  carefully 
enclosedand  joined  with  the  tow- 
er of  the  Kaabah  by  a  railing. 

49- "The  Well  Zemzem  has  its 
name  from  the  bubbling  sound  of  the 
waters,  »em-9em :  they  think  It  is  the 
well  which  Hagar  found  with  her  little 
Ishmael  in  the  wilderness:  the  agro- 
lite  and  It  have  been  sacred  now,  and 
had  a  Caabah  over  them,  for  thousands 
of  years."  Carlisle. 

Zeno  Chapel.  A  chapel  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Venice,  Italy, 
built  by  Cardinal  Zeno  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Zenobia.  A  statue  by  Harriet 
Hosmer  (b.  1831). 

49*  *'  This  morning  I  went  to  Miss 
Hosmcr's  studio  to  see  her  statue  of 
Zenobia.  ...  [It]  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  as  yet  unfinished  in  the 
clay,  but  a  very  noble  and  remarkable 
statue  indeed,  ftiU  of  dignity  and  beau 
ty."  Hawthorne. 


beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Antonio  Allegri, 
surnamed  Corren^io  (1494-1534), 
rei)re8enting  the  virgin  with  an 
Oriental  turban  (hence  the  name). 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  There  is  anoth- 
er upon  the  same  subject  bearing 
this  name  at  Parma,  Italy.  See 
BsposE  DT  Egypt. 

The  painter's  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1620,  is  supposed  to  have  be«'n 
his  model  for  La  Zinsarella.  This  pic- 
ture is  also  called  Madonna  del  Coiii- 
gllo  from  the  rabbit  (coniglio)  which 
appears  in  the  foreground. 

Zion.    See  Mount  Zion. 

Zooodover.  The  principal  square 
and  fashionable  promenade  of 
Toledo,  Spain. 

Zodlao  of  Benderah.  A  celebrat- 
ed astronomical  drawing  upon 
the  ceiling  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Denderah  in  Egypt. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  early  Pharaohs, 
but  is  now  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Zoological  Oardens.  An  enclos- 
ure contiguous  to  Regent's  Park, 
London,  belonging  to  the  Zoolo- 

E'cal  Society,  and  containing  a 
xae  and  rare  collection  of  ani- 
mals. The  Gardens  were  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1828,  and 
the  menagerie  is  now  the  finest 
public  bivarium  in  Europe. 

In  the  Zo^loffieal  Gardeng,  I  saw  • 
baboon  who  always  got  Into  a  Airlooa 
rage  when  his  keeper  took  out  a  letter  or 
book.  C.  Iktrwiti. 

Zuocone,  I«o.  [The  Bald  Head.] 
A  bronze  statue  of  David  by  Don- 
atello  (1383-1466).  In  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  Italy. 

Zwinger,  The.  A  public  building 
in  Dresden,  Saxony.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  works  of 
art  and  scientific  treasures.    The 
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